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PRAYER 

a?iw% urn: aiRit sptk^: i 

gwai cq I’g ii 

^r JTR€ I 

SRI 3iq afWR^ wt II 

With the passing of every day the duration of life is seen to 
shorten and youth to decay. The days that are gone do never come 
back again ; for Time is world-devouring. Fortune is as lieklo and 
short-lived as rijjples on the surface of Avater, Avhile life is inoinent- 
ary like the flash of lightning. Therefore, 0 Refuge of all, dost 
Thou protect me who seek refuge at Thy feet. 

ForgiA'c me, 0 Lord, for all my actions, proper as well as 
improper, for all my sins incidental to the performance of my 
duties as well as to the functionings of my hands, feet, Avords, body 
ears, eyes and mind. Victory bo unto the God of gods who is the 
ocean of mercy ! 


Sankaeachabya 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA* 

THIiI MASTER’S SECOHJD VISIT TO TtlS SHINTI I3RAIIMO SAMAJ 

I 

SRT BAMAKIUSHNA IN SAMADHI 


'T is the 19th of October, 1834, 

' the first day of the bright fort- 
night in the month of Kartik, — Just 
the day after the Kali Piija. The 
Brahmo devotees have met at the 
Brahino Samaj at Sliinti near 
Calcutta. The gathering is in 
connection with the autumn festival 
of the Samaj and is being held 
as before in the garden liouso of 
Srijut Beniraadhav Pal. in the 
morning, prayer, etc., were con- 
ducted as usual. 

Sri Eamakrishua arrives there at 
4-30 r. M., and his carriage is made 
to stop inside the garden. Groups 
of devotees begin to gather round the 
Master. The altar for Divine 
service has been set np in the front 
room of the building. Before it, 
lies the hall where the Master takes 
his seat surrounded by devotees. 
Vijay, Trailokya and many other 
members of the Brahmo Sainaj have 
come to take part in the festival. 
Amongst them there is one wlio is 
a Subjudge. 

The Samaj premises have put on 
a gay appearance. Hero and there 
are flying flags of various colours* 
At places the building and the win- 
dows have been decorated with beau- 
tiful evergreens which give to them 
the appearance of living trees. In 


front lies the garden lake with its 
transparent waters reflecting the 
deep blue autumnal sky* On the 
two sides of the red-metalled road 
there stand rows of flower plants 
and fruit trees* 

To-day the devotees are going to 
hear from the Master words of 
wisdom, that fell in ancient days 
from the mouth of tlie Aryan sagos 
in the form of the Vedas. These 
words were once heard by the twelve 
illiterate fi-dicrmon disciples of the 
God-intoxicated Christ —the great 
Sannyusin who incarnated himself 
moved by the misery of mankind,— 
Avho was full of mercy to his devotees, 
and an embodiment of Love Divine. 
At one time those words sweet as 
nectar wem drunk, as it were, by 
the huinl)lc and agitated G iidakesha, 
(Arjuna) the son of Kunti, — words 
that were thundered forth on the 
holy battlefield of Kunikshctra by 
Sri Krishna —the charioteer — the 
incarnation of God, the Teacher of 
Existciice-Knowledge-Bliss Abso- 
lute : — 

“ The oinni.scicnt, the Ancient, 
tlie OveiTuler, minuter than an 
atom, the Sustainer of all, of 
form inconceivable, self-luminous 
like the sun, and beyond the 
darknes.s of Maya— he, who 


Traaslatcd from M’a diary originally published iu Bongali 
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meditates on Him thus, at the time 
of death, full of devotion, with the 
mind iininoving, and also by the 
power of Yoga, fixing the whole 
Prana betwixt the eyc?browp, he 
goes to that Supreme. Resplendent 
Purusha. What the knowers of the 
Veda speak of as imperishable, what 
the eelf-ccntrollcd (Sannyasins) 
freed from attachment enter, to 
gain which goal they live the life 
of a Brahiuacharin, tliat I shall 
declare unto thee in brief.’*— 
VIIL-O-II. 

The ^raster takes his Fciit, and 
looking at the beautiful alfar of the 
Samaj lie l)0\vs dr»w'n before it. 
The altar is tlic place from where 
they speak of God, and lieiK^e lie 
looks upon it as holy, as if all the 
holy places are prc'-ent tliorc. Jur.t 
as the court building reminds one 
of law suits and judges, so docs tlio 
l)laco from wliere holy talks are 
given remind the JJasior of God. 

Tr a i 1 0 k ya i s s i n gi ri g. Add n g 

him Sri Rainakrislina says, “ Yrdl 
Trailokya, that song of your.s — 

‘ JMothcr, dost Thou make me mad* 
is very good. Wiiy don’t you ijlea^e 
sing it?’* 

Trailokya is singing: — 

* Oh ^lolhcr, dooL Thou miiko i ac mud. I 
do not want ro:.soiiii,g and ralircination any 
more. 

With thn wino t»f Thy Lovo dost Thou 
m'lke mo intoxii ated. Oh Tliou llio canti- 
vatoroftbo hraris of dcvo*co:i, dost Tliou 
droi^vn nio in the ocouii of 'rby I'lOvo. 

1 11 this Thy p/o il Inua^io iisyli'iu of tlio 
world, E(>iiio law^h, dtln'r : i , olln-su {i-sahi 
d-inca in joy. Tii it, ()h rvff!li»'.-, Wo.-ji-.? 

and Bri CIi^itaTiya h:»v? mad v, ith 

l,ovo. Ah ! whru am T fioUig to ho hh’K.ijrd by 
bo’mg admitted into their i\in‘e<nv ? 


All the lunatics have assombl d in heaven. 
The Master and the disciples are all of the 
Eaino typo, \Yho can undtrj-tar.d the play 
of love ? 

Oh Molhor, Thou the chief (crest j -Avcl) of 
liinatiflr,Th''u art mad with L'lvo. Dost Thou 
make this poor Prcinadasa flit, the servant of 
Love, the Psalmist) also rich in tho wealth of 
Love.* 

While listening to the song, Sri 
Eamakrishna is losing sense-consci- 
ousness. He now completely passes 
into Samadhi. “ Leaving aside tho 
great Tattwa (category) and the 
twenty-four categories of the phi- 
losopher, having transcended all 
relative truths, he secs the Highest 
Truth by himself, within himself.’* 
The organs of action, the organs of 
sense, the mind, the intcUigonco and 
the ego— all seem to have been 
wiped out of existence. ^J'he body 
only exists like a painting drawm on 
a canvas. Once seeing Bhagawan 
Sri Krishna in a similar state, 
Yudhi.sthira and the otlier 
Pandava brothers who lovt-d him 
with all their heart, wept bitterly. 
Bhishma — that groat glory to the 
ancient Aryan race — was lying on his 
bed of arrows, and was lost in the 
medilation of the Lord towards the 
ch'so of his life. The battle of 
Kuruksheira was just over. Those 
w’orc naturally the days of mourning. 
Railing to understand the Samadhi 
state of Sri Krirhna, the Paudavas 
wept, for tliey thought he had 
passed away. 

TAliKU ON OOD: UUAIIMO SAMAJ 
AM) 001) WITHOUT VOllM 

Somc‘time later the Muster regains 
his natural conscicurncss a little. 
In a mcod of ecstasy ho is giving 
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instniction to the Bcahmo devotees. 
Ho is still swayed by a deep Divine 
conscionsncss, and speaks like one 
drank. Gradually this mood passes 
away and at last ho comes back to 
his normal state. 

“ I WANT TO HAVE SIDDHI.” THE 
GITA AND SDPEllNATURAL 
TOWERS. GOD-BEALISATION 

Sri Bamakrishna (in ecstasy) : 
Mother, I do not care for the plea- 
sure of wine. I want to have 
Siddhi.* What is the Siddhi I would 
like to have? It is the realisation of 
the Truth. 1 do not want the 


Siddhi of Ashta-Siddhi (eight 
supernatural powers such as be- 
coming as small as an atom, 
assuming extreme lightness, etc.), 
lleferring to them Sri Krishna 
once said to Arjnnai ‘ My friend, 
if you find any one possessing 
even a single one of these eight 
supernatural powers, know he won’t 
be able to realise Me. ’ The reason 
is this : Wherever there is a super- 
natural power, there is egotism. 
And so long as there is a tingo of 
the ego in a person, he cannot 
realise God.” 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW ERA 


^,®NDIA stands to-day at tho 
^ parting of the ways* The old 
traditions of her corporate life are 
being recast in now moulds of thou- 
ght. Everywhere there are palpable 
signs of an unsettleinent and unrest 
born of a burning dissatisfaction with 
the existing order of things. In every 
field of human activity there is wit- 
nessed a genuine desire for the reali- 
sation of a nobler dream of life— a life 
of full-fledged freedom untrammelled 
by the dead forms of traditionalism. 
For good or for evil, the moorings of 
our life in many respects have been 
loosened a great deal. The soul of 
India liberated after centuries from 
the deadening weight of an ‘inferior- 
ity coniplex’has visualised its glorious 
destiny and has felt an irresistible 
urge for breaking completely with 


the past and beating new tracks for 
a fresh journey into tho realm of 
infinite Goodness where the sun of 
Freedom shines unclouded in its 
heavenly splendour through all 
eternity. An unprecedented w’ave 
of restlessness is sweeping over the 
land, — demolishing in no small 
measure the time-worn citadels of 
conservatism, — of forms and usages 
that have exhausted their finest 
possibilities in the moulding of 
national life and stand to-day as but 
useless burden to the social organism. 
It is a recurrent phenomenon in the 
history of every nation that at a 
certain stage of its evolution a spirit 
of destruction of the old forms comes 
as a natural sequence, especially 
when the nation awakens after a 
long period of torpitude, to the vision 


Siddhi- bus various mcaniDgti, e.g., homp, supernatural powers, and also realisation of 

tho Truth 
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of a glorious future,— to the dawn of 
a new consciousness of the inner 
beauty of life of which it remains 
quite oblivious under the hypnotic 
spell of cultural and political domina- 
tion. **Bing out the old, Bing in 
the new’* — becomes oftencr than 
not the slogan of such a nation that 
is quickened into the consciousness 
of its heritage and possibilities. India 
has awakened only to find herself 
denuded of all her precious jewels 
that once adorned her beauteous 
form. It is therefore quite in the 
fitness of things that her soul is 
prepared to-day to gain back its 
long lost freedom at any cost and 
is attempting to make a holocaust 
of all that seems dead and outworn. 
There is an organised effort all over 
India to rebuild with fresh materials, 
a splendid monument of a cultural 
life synthesing the details of her 
achievement in the renaissance of 
science, religion and art. As a 
matter of fact life under the stress of 
such a set of peculiar circumstances 
swings back from one extreme 
to the other and fails to maintain 
the balance that is so very essential 
to the healthy growth of a national 
solidarity. 

In some cases destruction is a 
necessity, for it is unavoidable in 
the evolution of a new order of 
things. But when we stand in the 
midst of the crumbling ruins of 
our national edifice, the relics of the 
past achievements naturally fill our 
minds with the warmth of a new 
zeal for their rehabilitation. The Past 
opens out before our vision with all 
the wealth of its variety and richness 


of colour and imperceptibly draws 
us towards that sacred spring that 
inspired all its activities and enriched 
the details of its expression in the 
grim struggle for self-realisation. 
For, however powerful and fascinat- 
ing the claims of the dawning glory 
of the Future may be in the recrea- 
tive process of an organic life, the 
Past cannot altogether be negated ; 
for it lingers, inspite of ourselves, in 
all our efforts for self-adjustment, 
with all its beauty and usefulness. 
Indeed the present national life, like 
the life of an individual, is the result- 
ant of the forces that operated in 
the past; and its future destiny must 
be shaped in the furnace of the 
present existence. As a matter of 
fact, the past leaves its indelible 
impress on the present, and the 
present on the future — the past, 
present and future being thus linked 
together in an organic continuity 
w’liich cannot be negated or ignored, 
however much Ave may exert 
ourselves to ‘ring out the old and 
ring ki the new’. In every re- 
constructive scheme a selective 
process is the golden mean between 
the two extremes of conservatism 
and revolution. For selection and 
negation, construction and destruc- 
tion always go hand in hand in 
bringing into being a new order of 
life in society. The spiritual wusdom 
of the ancient seers and savants, and 
the splendid achievements of the 
intellectual giants of the hoary past 
stand oven now as scintillating 
landmarks in the history of India, 
which the untold ravages of Time 
have vainly tried to obliterate 
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altogether from human memory. It 
is therefore quite natural that they 
would lay their indefeasible claim 
upon our attention when we proceed 
to build our social or national life. 
In the present ferment when many 
are busy destroying whatever smack 
of the past, however useful they be 
as a material for reconstruction- 
purposes, it is the duty of the sober- 
minded builders of society to pause 
and take stock of the materials to 
be utilised for such an end. For 
indiscrimination begets confusion 
and eventually ends in the frustra- 
tion of the purposes for which a 
noble task is undertaken. This is 
indeed one of the most eloquent 
warnings that have been given by 
the master-minds of all ages; 
and to-day when the time for 
readjustment has come for India, 
and most minds are deeply thinking 
of the process conducive to the 
ordered evolution of her destiny, we 
cannot but bring home to them the 
necessity of making a comprehen- 
sive survey of the past and the 
present and starting the work of 
reconstruction in the light of the 
varied experiences gathered from the 
study of the past forces of our corpo- 
rate existence. 

That religion is the dominant note 
of our national life can hardly be 
gainsaid. In every department of 
thought and activity the impress of 
religion stands as the incontestable 
hall-mark of its sanction, and no 
brancli of life, not even tlie political 
or economic aspect of our existence, 
could be thought of as a permanent 
•’.sset of value v/ithont the spiritual 


purposes as its ultimate motive force. 
For life and all its activity are 
strung in onr soil to a distinct spiri- 
tual end. Rightly has Mr. T* S. 
Hoyland remarked : “ From time 
immemorial every detail of the pious 
Hindu life, from cradle to grave, 
has been ruled by religious sanc- 
tion. The manner in which he 
cooks and eats his food, the cut of 
his clothes and the fashion in which 
they are worn, the way in which 
he washes his teeth are all dictated 
by religion. Above all, the manner, 
in which he earns his living is an 
affair of religion. The economic 
basis of the caste system is widely 
recognised in the West; but the reli- 
gious significance behind the fact 
that caste directs livelihood is often 
overlooked. A man’s caste duty is 
his Dharma, the function which he 
must perform in the spirit of a relig- 
ious service for God and man. As 
he works in this spirit at the heredi- 
tary task which his position in the 
caste system assigns to him, he 
becomes capable of realising not only 
communion with God, but also the 
entire detachment of soul whicli 
alone can bring salvation, viz., libe- 
ration from the necessity of rebirth. 
Rut if he is to attain to this com- 
munion, and this liberation the 
pious Hindu must perform his caste 
handicraft, i.e,, earn his living* 
without the remotest shadow of 
tliat desire for the fruits of 
action wlioso presence in Ins soul 
immediately and automatically clicck 
the soul’s progress towards libera- 
tion. JTe inn^^t do his duty for its 
own sake alone, and never for what 
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it may bring He is always to 

keep in mind that the thing which 
matters is not what he gets out of 
liis work in the way of money or 
credit, but the spirit in which he 
does the work itself. He is to have 
a habit of mind which is always 
instinctively applying a forward re- 
ference ; for every action is to be 
looked upon in the light of its 
‘ eternal’ significance, i.e., in its 
bearing upon possible endless series 
of reincarnation (if it is done in a 
wrong spirit), or a possible speedy 
release into God- realisation (if it is 
done in the right spirit).” Thus the 
writer has drawn a sharp line of 
demarcation between the Eastern 
and Western schemes of life and has 
clearly pointed out that such a 
scheme of ideas is a whole universe 
asunder from the scheme of 
ideas, which underlies the modern 
life in the West with its in- 
sistence upon efficiency, progress, 
the application of scientific method 
and its constant stimulation to ambi* 
tion and to a widening of the indivi- 
diial’s wants- Wo are to-day faced 
wuth a stupendous task of adjusting 
ourselves to the modern conditions 
without undermining the founda- 
tions of our cultural life. In a land 
where every thought and activity is 
tinctured with the glow of a noble 
spiritual motive, where usefulness of 
an achievement is determined by its 
efficiency to fulfil the spiritual 
destiny of the individual, it would be 
the height of folly if the entire 
psychology of our life is forgotten in 
the modern flux of conditions and 
pragmatism is allowed to reign 


supreme in the recasting of our 
national traditions. 

But religion in India, in its truest 
sense* docs not consist in mere vapid 
sentimentalism, or in the observance 
of a few ceremonies and rituals. 
Religion is the very soul of India 
and governs all the detailed function- 
ings of her national organism- This 
religion is the principal note round 
wffiich every other note comes to 
form the harmony. “In one nation,” 
says Swami Vivekananda, “ politi- 
cal power is its vitality, as in Eng- 
land. Artistic life in another, and 
so on. In India religious life forms 
the centre, the keynote of the 
whole music of national life ; and 
if any nation attempts to throw off 
its national vitality — the direction 
which has become its own through 
the transmission of centuries, — that 
nation dies, if it succeeds in the 

attempt hi India social reform 

has to be preached by showing how 
much more spiritual a life the new 
system will bring ; and politics has 
to be preached by showing how much 
it will improve the one thing the 
nation wa?its, — its spirituality • . . 
Every move!nent in India requires 
first of all an upheaval in religion.” 
Nothing is more eloquent than what 
the Swami has expressed in the lines 
just quoted. For every great move- 
ment in India has followed in the 
w^ake of a great spiritual resurgence. 
Not to speak of the mighty empires 
as depicted in the Epics and of the 
monumental achievements of those 
pre-hist or ic days, even a bird’s eye- 
view of what transpired in historical 
times is sufficient to corroborate thQ 
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pregnant utterances of this patriot- 
saint of India. The political and 
social upheaval that mark the annals 
of India during and after the life- 
time of the Buddha, the historic 
growth of the Sikhs and the 
Mahrattas into sturdj' martial races 
under the aegis of their spiritual 
leaders, the maintenance of cultural 
integrity of India in the teeth of 
catastrophic political changes — are 
facts that bear eloquent testimony 
to the glorious role that religion has 
played in the history of India’s evolu- 
tion. The birth of Modern India is 
but illustrative of the same spiri- 
tual process as we find operating 
in the the ancient and the medieval 
ages. Needless to say, the silent 
contribution of the great souls 
of the 18th and the 19th centuries 
has crystallized into a conscious 
struggle for a life of complete eman- 
cipation, and India stands today On 
the Threshold Of a New Era with 
nothing but spiritual force as the 
only effective means for the realisa- 
tion of her ideal. 

The message of Indian religion is 
the message of strength and freedom. 
No religion has so eloquently spoken 
of the potential divinity of man and 
its infinite possibility as Hinduism 
has done. And at this critical 
juncture when our very ezistence 
has bean threatened by the prag- 
matic philosophy of the Wost our 
religious ideal bereft of all the 
superstitious accretions of ages must 
be brought home once more in its 
pristine purity to all from the 
highest to the lowest. It is the 
realisation of this sublime truth of 


our religion, that inspired the seers 
of the past to fling away even their 
lives for the good of humanity* This 
religion of the Vedanta^the crest- 
jewel of Hinduism— must come down 
again to-day to the daily life of the 
people and it should be worked out 
at all the stations of life from the 
king in the palace down to the 
humblest beggar in the street. For 
this religion is the very breath, the 
very vitality of our life* The citadel 
of Indian culture has been assailed 
today on all sides and it is but 
truism that this religion of the 
Vedanta proclaiming as it does the 
transcendent glory and omnipotence 
of the human soul, is the only living 
force that can bear down all opposi- 
tion and secure triumph in the 
struggle for national uplift, The 
central theme of this religion of 
of Vedanta is renunciation and sacri- 
fice* In India the greatness of life 
has always been measured by the 
amount of self-sacrifice one has been 
able to make in the interest of 
human good. That is why the 
saints and seers and the leaders of 
our society who have held aloft the 
ideal of self-abnegation in every field 
of activity, have commanded the 
spontaneous homage and obedience 
in the land. We must get beyond 
the prattle of men who think that 
religion is merely a mess of frothy 
words— that it is only a system of 
doctrines. We must as well look at 
humanity as one vast organism 
slowly coming towards light — a 
mysterious plant silently unfolding 
itself to that wonderful Truth which 
is called Q-od. And it is a hopeful 
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sign of the times that many a noble 
soul inspired by this lofty idealism 
has offered himself as a sacrifice at 
the altar of national and international 
well-being. To-day we stand face 
to face with the vision of a glorious 
future that has caught the imagina- 
tion of many up to the sacred realm 
of freedom and peace. The glories of 
the past still linger in our midst and 
unfold their ineffable charm and 
beauty before our eyes. Through the 
silence of centuries they have sent us 
messages of India’s capacity for in- 


finite development and kept alive 
the sacred ideal of life before us. And 
today in the re-making of our destiny 
the .forces of the past and the present 
must commingle themselves in a 
beautiful synthesis to produce a 
greater India, at once free from the 
octopus of foreign domination both 
cultural and political, and radiant 
with the jewels of her spiritual 
wisdom proclaiming the message of 
the oneness of humanity, universal 
toleration and love— a message that 
India has to deliver to-day to the 
world at large. 


IN DEFENCE OF SRI SANKARAOHARYA’S 
THEORY OF MULAVIDYA* 


By Arthasastra Visarada Dr. R. Shamasfistrtj, Ph. D, 


,'II'IIE problem of original nescience, 
as old as the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, plays an important and 
indispensable part in the Advaitic or 
non-dualistic philosophy of India* 
The theory is based upon psycho- 
logical facts of right and wrong sensa- 
tion and is resorted to for explaining 
the nature of Brahman or Atma and 
the origin of the world. According 
to the theory, the world is a pheno- 
menon of sensation just as that of a 
snake is on a rope. Just as a man 
coming across a rope may mistake 
it for a snake, he mistakes something 
real for the unreal world and 
thereby inflicts upon himself untold 
miseries. Like the sensation of a 


snake on a rope it terrifies him and 
like that of a piece of silver on a 
conchshell it attracts and deludes 
him. The sensation is a positive fact 
and not a negative one> in as much 
as a man who mistakes a shell for a 
piece of silver bends to pick it up. 
The sensation of a snake on coming 
across a rope is evidently a 
phenomenon of consciousness itself* 
Instead of representing the rope, the 
shell, and mirage, to take only a few 
examples, as they are, the senses re- 
present them as a snake, a piece of 
silver, and water; and thus cause 
terror or attraction. Like the above 
sensations the world is a phenomenon 
of consciousness itself, and positive 


*[ThiB is an able reply to an attempt made by Mr. Y. Subrahmanya Sarma to refute 
Sankara's theory of Mulavidya, in his new ^ork in Sanskrit prose, vti., IMulavidyanirasa 
or Sankara Hridaya, printed at the Adhyatmaprakasa Press, Bangalore.*— Ed. V. K.] 
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in its nature. Consciousness in its 
pure form or aspect is termed as 
Brahman or Atma in Vedantic works- 
Bight sensations, such as those of a 
rope and shell as such rope and shell 
are termed right knowledge, and 
wrong sensations, such as those of 
snake and piece of silver on a rope 
and a shell respectively are termed 
Avidya or TalAvidyA, individual 
wrong sensations. The sensation of 
the world on Brahman or Atma is 
termed MilUvidy^ or original or 
primordial ignorance. All sensations 
with the exception of such negative 
sensations as “there is no pot here’* 
are positive. Sensations are all 
psychological facts and not devices 
like Guna and Vriddhi of Sanskrit 
grammarians. Nor is Avidya either 
in its Tdla or MAI a aspects, an 
hypothesis assumed to explain the 
origin of the world like ether waves 
assumed to explain the phenomena 
of light. It is a positive psycho- 
logical fact coeval with man himself. 
Though a wrong sensation, it has 
two powers : — It may either conceal 
things like darkness or it may 
generate other sensations like terror 
or attraction. Its hiding power is 
called dvdTdfidSdJcti and its creative 
power Vikshepasakti, In looking 
upon the world as a phenomenon of 
pure eternal consciousness called 
Brahman or eternal sentient Being 
characterised by pure or unmixed 
happiness, the seers of the 
Upanishads went a step further than 
the late German professor Kant who 
revolutionised the Western philo- 
sophical thought by discovering the 
psychological fact that nothing in 


the world is seen in its own form. 
According to his conclusions time, 
spacei casuality, and categories, such 
as qualities of things, are all mental 
and that the mind superimposes 
them on things perceived and mis- 
represents them as being limited by 
time, space, causality, and as being 
possessed of categories. He went no 
further than saying that things are 
not known as they are in their own 
form. But the seers of the 
Upanishads advanced further and 
held that the real form of things is 
Brahman or pure eternal Bentiency- 
Strangely enough, the author of 
the MAUvidyAnirAsa, liowever, denies 
the wrong sensation called MaIA- 
vidyA or primordial ignorance which 
according to Advaitins of all shades 
of opinion, causes man to mis- 
take the Eternal Consciousness or 
Sentiency for the world. He says 
that the world is superimposed 
upon Brahman or Atma. Denying 
Avidya on which the exponents of 
the Advaita philosophy have based 
that system, he tries to replace tliat 
basis by AdhyAsa or superiraposition. 
But he seems to ignore that Avidya 
or ignorance and AdhyAsa or 

superimposition are related to each 
other as cause and effect. No man 
will superimpose the qualities of one 
thing upon another, unless he is 
ignorant of either or both of them. 
It follows therefore that the 

superimposition of non-self upon 
Self must necessarily be due to 
ignorance or Avidya of either or, of 
both of them. It is the ignorance of 
Self or non-self or of both of them 
tboit is termed Avidya in the Advc^itsi 
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philosophy. It has already been 
pointed out that Avidya is not only 
positive in its nature but also 
primordial. Such being the case, it 
is beyond comprehension how the 
author of the MLiUvidyd.-nird.sa can 
support his structure of Advaita on 
the error of Adhyasa or superimposi- 
tion. It is tantamount to saying 
that there can be an effect without 
its cause. 

That the world is unreal and that 
the Self or Atma in man is affected 
with nescience or original ignorance 
and does not therefore understand 
his own nature is illustrated by 
Advaitins resorting to the examina- 
tion of the three statesi viz., waking 
state, dreamy and dreamless sleep. 
Though the world is unreal in its 
own form and real in the form of 
Brahman, the untutored mind of 
man in the waking state looks upon 
the world as real. This reality of 
the world is termed VyavahArika or 
customary or that which pertains to 
the common usage of mankind. 
The things dreamt of in a dreamy 
sleep are called Pratibhasika or 
notional or sensational, as they are 
not caused by things of the objective 
world directly, but by their impress- 
ions stored up in memory* In deep 
sleepi however, neither the world of 
the waking state, nor the world 
dreamt of in dream is seen; the 
Self in deep sleep is, as it were, in 
utter darkness. After waking from 
deep sleep it is usual for one to say, 
“I slept happily. I knew nothing.” 
From this it follows that in deep sleep 
there is the experience of only two 
things, sensation of happiness and 


of ignorance. Being sunk in igno- 
rance, he is aware of no world 
whatever. The pure happiness 
which he then experiences is not at 
all objective happiness, but the 
Atma’s own intrinsic happiness. 
As he recalls after waking all past 
experience, the Atma or Self in man 
must necessarily be in continuous 
existence in and through all the 
states, throughout life and before 
life» too, for other reasons. In short 
all that is inferred from Atma’s ex- 
perience in the three states is that 
the world is merely sensational and 
unreal and that in deep sleep the 
knower in man is haunted by Avidya 
or primordial ignorance in its 
potential form ready to revive in its 
productive form to give birth to the 
sensational worlds of waking and 
dream consciousness. But for this 
Avidya haunting him throughout 
his life, the Atma or Self in man 
would have been in his real form. 

The author of the Muli\Yidytairfi.sa 
on the other hand, says that igno- 
rance implied in the statement ”I 
knew nothing in my sleep” is no 
proof of a positive form of ignorance 
and that the ignorance is negative in 
its form. He forgets or is not aware 
of the principle regulating negative 
sensations. It is that for perceiving 
the non-existcnce or negation of a 
thing, knowledge of the thing which 
is negative as well as the place 
where its non-existence is to be 
perceived ought to be known. Let 
us apply this principle to the ex- 
perience of ignorance in deep sleep 
as set forth in the statement “I 
knew nothing-’* It means in other 
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words, ‘I had no knowledge of any 
thing." Here knowledge is negatived 
in himself by the speaker. Accord- 
ingly he must know both himself 
and the objective or any other 
knowledge negatived here. Hence 
he must possess knowledge and can 
only negative some special form of 
knowledge. It follows therefore 
that ignorance here does not mean 
absence of knowledge in its entirety 
or what is called, Gnand.bhdiva in 
Sanskrit. A knower can never be 
devoid of knowing. Just as Adharma 
or immorality means some positive 
trait of conduct, so ignorance here 
means a positive form of wrong sen- 
sation* Hence Avidya means some 
positive form of wrong knowledge. 

In order to get rid of Avidya the 
Advaitins teach as laid down in the 
Upanisbads, that man must 
renounce the world together with all 
kinds of secular and religious works 
and attend to the constant revision of 
the teaching of the Upanishads. This 
revision will enable him to attain 
Naishkarmyasiddbi or the state of 
inaction par excellence and to annihi- 
late all the Ytlsanils or impressions 
of false thoughts and notions 
stored up in his metnory, forming 
the seed of bis Samsd.ra or chain of 
births and deaths. He need not, 
rather should not, attempt to procure 
even the necessaries of life. For 
Nature takes care of herself. It is 
the past Karma that has called the 
body into being and keeps it as long 
as it should last. Hence renouncing 
all activity, even that which is 
necessary for begging food for feed- 
ing the body, a true Advaitin should 


attend to the realisation of Brahma-* 
knowledge. There is no fear of 
untimely death, for death moans the 
end of past Karma. Such is the 
ethical perfection for the attainment 
of which complete inaction is taught 
in the system of Advaita. 

Such thorough self-der.ial or self- 
mortification does not commend 
itself to the author of the work 
under consideration, as being quite 
in conflict with the true teaching of 
Sri Sbankaraebarya. Accordingly he 
devises his own new-fangled theory 
of Advaita and thereby claims to 
have discovered Shankara-hridaya or 
Sankara’s heart I In the very first 
paragraph as also in the third chapter 
of his book he says that the world 
experienced in both the states of 
waking and dreamy sleep is false and 
that the Atma or Self in the state of 
deep sleep is in his pure state and is 
not at all haunted by Avidya or 
Adhya^a notions. All that is neces- 
sary for one to know is that the 
world is false and that one is 
Brahman. Enough to know the 
meaning of “Tatvamasi," "Ahara 
Brahmasmi," "Ekaiuevildvitiyam 
Brahma” and other great dicta of the 
Upanishads. Whoever knows these 
is truly Brahman; and these formulas 
convince him of the truth. Nothing 
more is necessary ! He is Brahman. 
The self-mortifying penance taught 
in the works on Advaita for Naish- 
karmya-siddhi and annihilation of 
Vasanas are all later manipulations. 
On page 120 the author says that 
after inquiry man comes to the con- 
clusion that the whole world is false 
(Mithya) and that he has thereby 
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accomplished all that he had to 
accomplish (Kritakritya.) In answer 
to the question whether such a 
person will not resume his usual 
worldly activity, he says on page 
121> ''Let him be seen acting in the 
world; understand only that all 
Vyavahara or usual worldly activity 
is false.” Such in brief is the new 
gospel of Advaita as propounded by 
Mr. Sarma. 

So according to this new doctrine* 
with the knowledge of ''Tatvamasi* 
a man can become a Mukta in life 
and be active in the world at the 
same time. For his activity is false. 
The author’s position here is to say 
the leasts as untenable as that said 
to have been taken by a mock 
Advaitin when he was questioned 
why he was running when the 
elephOint pursuing him was false. 
For, the latter’s reply was that his 
running was as false as the pursuit 
made by the elephant ! As regards 
the attitude of a true Advaitin or 
Jivanmukta who has realised 
Brahma-knowledge in life, one has 
but to turn to the life of that 
immortal saint, Sadasiva Brahman 
whose Brindavanain near Neriir 
(Coimbatore district) is to this day a 
place of pilgrimage and who while 
in flesh and blood early in the 19th 
century had attained such perfect 
self-realisation that he was quite 
oblivious of the dismemberment of 
his arm till he was told about it by 
the very fanatic that committed the 
crime. To cite yet another instance 
which many of us are personally 
aware of, the late Swaini of Sringeri 
of revered memory and another 


Sannyasin both remained equally 
unmoved at the sight of a cobra 
which actually passed over the feet 
of the latter, while all the disciples 
that were seated in the room ran 
belter skelter for life. So whoiiver 
has understood the real meaning of 
Advaita in theory as also in practice 
holds that body endures as long as 
Earma lasts and that there is no 
need for fu&s of any kind even in the 
matter of procuring one’s necessaries 
of life, the be-all and end all of his 
existence being the attainment of 
Naishkarmya Siddhi and annihila- 
tion of Vd.sanas, which precludes 
him from all worldly attachment. 

But what the author of the book 
ascribes to Sri Shankaracharya and 
his reputed disciple Sureswarachsy^ya 
as their true teaching is in effect as 
mechanical as it is grotesque, for it 
declares that it is enough for a man 
to know that he is Brahman, that in 
sound sleep he attains Brahmanhood 
in spite of his pursuit of physical 
and intellectual pleasures during his 
waking hours and that Mukti calls 
for no self-denial of any kind and is 
coeval with the knowledge of 
"Tatvamasi” and other formulae 
contained in the Upanishads ! 

On the other hand Sri Shankara- 
cliarya, Gaudapadacharya, and 
Sureswaracharya have in most un- 
mistakable terms expressed them- 
selves to the contrary. Among the 
Upanishads the Mandukya gives a 
clearer description of the nature of 
the Self in the three states. 
Gaudapada's commentary thereon is 
in the form of verses called Earikas. 
Among them the following gives a 
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description of the nature of the Self 
in the three states : — 

“The Self called Yisva in the 
waking state as well as the Self 
called Taijasa in the state of dreamy 
sleep are bound down by Avidya, 
ignorance, both in its potential and 
kinetic aspects. The Self called 
Pragna in the state of deep sleep is 
bound down by Avidya in its 
potential state alone. There is no 
Avidya in the fourth state either in 
its potential form or in its kinetic 
form.” 

Sri Sankaracharya's commentary 
on this verse is as follows : — Pragna 
is bound down only by Bija, the 
potential form of Avidya. The 
reason why be is called Pragna is his 
lack of knowledge of ultimate truth 
(Brahman). Both Bija and its 
Fhala> potential and kinetic forms of 
Avidya, are not in the fourth state. 

In his commentary on the text of 
the Mandukya, he says still more 
clearly that if the Jivas or souls that 
are merged in the Eternal Existence 
either during deep sleep or during 
the end of the world were free from 
Avidya in its potential form, then 
they would not rise at all, that is, 
would not come to life again. If 
they would rise, then those who have 
attained Mukti on account of their 
being free from Avidya in its 
potential form would have to rise 
also. For like those who are merged 
in Eternal Existence in deep sleep 
or at the end of the world, the 
Muktasalso are free from Avidya. 
Moreover if there were no Avidya in 
its potential foim in deep sleep and 
at the end of the world, to bind 


those who are not Muktas, then 
Brahma-knowledge taught in the 
Sastras to remove Avidya in all its 
forms would be useless. For all 
the souls would be free from Avidya 
and there is nothing to be removed 
by true knowledge. The existence 
of Avidya in its potential form is 
clearly indicated by the statement 
made by every one after waking, viz., 
“I knew nothing in sleep ”. 

In his Naishkarmya-siddhi, 
Suresvaracharya says that there is 
Avidya in deep sleep (P. 140, Bombay 
Sans. & Prak. series No. 38). He 
says there : All that is desired to 
bo learnt from the Upanishads is 
that Thing which can not bo spoken 
of in alternative terms; one may say 
that when there is ench an immut- 
able Thing in deep sleep ready to bo 
ascertained by all men, whether 
they are shepherds or learned men, 
there is no necessity of learning the 
Upanishads for that purpose. But it 
is wrong to say so; for there is 
existent in deep sleep that Ignorance 
which is the cause of all kinds of 
miseries. If there was no Igno- 
rance in deep sleep, then all people 
would easily realise their own nature 
as Brahman without any study of 
the Upanishads. Nor would there 
be any Samsara to be got rid of in 
the world. Be-birth after attainment 
of emancipation is something 
incompatible, as emancipation in 
that case loses its own nature. Nor 
can it be said that the person who 
slept is one and the person who got 
up from sleep is another; for after 
rising the very same person that 
slept recalls his sleep- experience and 
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says that he knew nothing in his 
sleep. Hence the existence of 
Ignorance in deep sleep. 

Again in his introduction to his 
commentary on the Biihadaranya 
kopanishad Sri Sankaracharya says 
that Samsara is the product of 
Avidya. Avidya and Samsara are 
related to each other as the seed and 
its sprout. The superimposition of 
action, agency of action, and the 
result of action upon the Atma is 
Samsara. It has no beginning and 
is very hurtful. Brahma- knowledge 
is taught in this Upanishad in order 
to enable a person who has acquired 
a distaste for Samsara to get rid of 
Avidya, the cause of Samsara. The 
three, namely, name, form and 
action, were unmaiiifested before 
creation. As a result of Karma of 
humanity, the same is manifested, as 
a tree out of its seed. The same 
manifest and unmanifest Samsara is 
a matter of Avidya; the superimposi- 
tion of action, agency of action, and 
the result of action upon Atma is 
also due to Avidya. Atma on the 
other hand shines as the one Being 
devoid of name, form and action 
having no second, and being eternally 
pure, sentient, and free. Hence to 
teach Brahma Vidya to him who has 
withdrawn himself from Samsara 
which consists of action, agency of 
action, and result of action or in 
other words, to teach him that 
knowledge with which he can get 
rid of Avidya, the seed' of all actions 
and desire and other passions, this 
Upanishad has come into existence. 

Again in 4, 8, of the same 
Upanishad Sri Sankaracharya com- 


menting on the word “Abhaya” says 
that fear (Bhaya) is always due to 
Avidya or ignorance, and that it has 
been stated that owing to Avidya, 
man is frightened. Hence Abhaya 
in the text means “free from Avidya, 
the cause of fear. For here the 
Cause is negatived through its 
effect”. 

Here an emancipated Self is com- 
pared to a self in deep sleep. Bat 
in view of the fact that the vene- 
rable Acharya has repeatedly laid 
down in other places that no Self in 
deep sleep is free from Avidya in its 
potential form, the comparison is to 
be taken in a restricted sense but not 
in its entirety lest it would imply a 
palpable contradiction. 'What he 
therefore means is that the Self in 
deep sleep is free from the effects of 
Avidya and not from Avidya al- 
together, This is clearly implied in 
the expression he has used here that 
the negation of Avidya is through 
its effects — karyadvarena karana- 
pratisbedbah — . Hence this passage 
can not be an authority for the 
author of the MhlavidyAuirasa to say 
that the self in deep sleep is free 
from Avidya. 

Again in his commentary on the 
3rd Brahmana of the same Upanishad 
he says, “ The knowledge of 
Paramatma should not be regarded 
as useless as the knowledge of mount 
Meru; for the Upanishad says that 
the knower of Brahman attains the 
Highest, and that the knot of 
Avidya will be cut asunder; and also 
Avidya, the seed of Samsara, will be 
removed,” 
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Similarly in his Earikas (3, 34 
and 35} Gaudapadaoharya says, 
‘‘The distinction between a man 
absorbed in contemplation on 
Brahman and the man who is in deep 
sleep should be clearly understood; 
in contemplation the mind is kept 
under control and does not lie 
defunct, as it were, like the mind of 
a man in deep sleep* “This is really 
the fearless state of Brahman with 
the rays of knowledge shining all 
round". 

Commenting on this passage Sri 
Sankaracharya says, “It has been 
stated that with the attainment of 
knowledge that Atma alone is real, 
the mind becomes devoid of all hopes 
and doubts, and like fire without 
firewood it becomes almost extinct 
and remains under control. It is 
evident that when mind is unminded 
there will be no duality. Yogis 
should understand the nature of 
mind, when it is kept under control 
and is made defunct with true 
knowledge. It might appear that 
the mind of a Yogi is like that of a 
man in deep sleep, both being almost 
defunct and there being apparently 
no distinction between them. But 
it is not really so; the mind of a 
Yogi differs from that of a man in 
sound sleep in that the latter is 
saturated with ignorance, the cause 
of various Yasanas and harmful 
notions while the former has 
had Avidya and its hurtful notions 
burnt in the fire of Brahma* 
knowledge and is free from all kinds 
of Elesas. Hence they ate not 
similar. The reason why they 
differ is that while the mind of a man 


in sleep is saturated with the notions 
of Avidya and lies down with 
ignorance in utter darkness, the 
mind of a Yogi kept under control 
with true knowledge does not 
become the seed of ignorance. 
When it is free from all blemish 
due to the notion of the knower and 
the knowable, it becomes fearless 
Brahman Itself, for in that state 
there is no notion of duality, the 
cause of fear. It is duality that is 
the cause of all fear." 

Likewise in his commentary on 
Br. Sutra 3, 2, 7, Sri Sankaracharya 
says that one might be led to think 
that just as a drop of water put in 
water can not be distinguised, so 
the self merged in Eternal Existence 
in deep sleep cannot resume its 
former state* But in the case of 
water there is no means to disting- 
uish the one from the other while 
in sound sleep there are Karma and 
Avidya to distinguish Brahman from 
Jiva. 

What Sri Sankaracharya says in 
3, 2, 7, is likely to mislead careless 
interpreters. He says there that 
under the conditions incidental to 
the states of waking and dreamy 
sleep the Self is liable to identify 
itself with that which is not Atma* 
But there being no such conditions 
in deep sleep, the Self assumes its 
own nature, for true nature can 
never be lost. 

This statement may be taken to 
mean that the Self in deep sleep is 
free from Avidya. But that is not 
the meaning. What is really meant 
here is that notwithstanding the 
cover of Avidya, the Self is in its 
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own Brahma-nature, and that it is 
not understood by the self. 

That the self in deep sleep is 
possessed of Avidya in its potential 
form is still more dearly stated by 
Sri Sankaracharya in his commen- 
tary on Br. Su. 4, 2, 8. — Ho says 
there: *'Fire and other subtle 
elements, the causes of the ear and 
other organs, remain clinging to the 
self till emancipation is attained 
through true knowledge. Otherwise 
all beings would attain emancipa- 
tion at the very moment of death 
merely on account of their being 
free from their physical and 
intellectual conditions* Similarly 
all religious texts laying down 
rituals for observance as well as 
spiritual texts teaching true 
knowledge would be of no avail. 
Bondage due to false knowledge can 
be got rid of by no other means than 
true knowledge. Though the 
original true form of the self is 
Brahman, it at the time of death as 
well as during the time of deep 
sleep and at the end of the world 
retains the seed (Bija, that is Avidya 
in its potential form) and lies merg- 
ed in Eternal Existence.” 

This statement together with the 
statements quoted above is enough 
to remove doubts, if any, about the 
persistence of Avidya at the time of 
death, deep sleep, and at the end of 
the world. In the face of such clear 
statements made by Gaudapada- 
charyai Sri Sankaracharya and 
Suresvaracharya, about the existence 
of Avidya and its persistence till the 
attainment of Brahma-knowledge, 
the author of the MCtUvidy^nirtlsa 
3 


ventures to say that there is no such 
thing as Avidya or Mulavidya and 
that at the time of deep sleep the 
Self is entirely free from Avidya in all 
its forms. It has already been point- 
ed out that Adhyasa in the sense of 
an act of superimposition is the effect 
of Avidya itself. In his introduction 
to his commentary on the Br. Sutras, 
Sri Sankaracharya uses the word 
Adhyasa in the sense of sensation 
of superimposition anyasya--anya- 
dharmavabhasatam na vyabhi- 
charatai” and says that Pandits 
call this Adhyasa Avidya. — (tamevam 
lakshanam adhyasam pandita avi- 
dyeti manyante). 

The present author and others 
that choose to follow his lead are 
apt to misunderstand and misinter- 
pret the particular passage in 
Anandavalli of Taittiriya, 8th 
Kbanda and Sri Shankaracharya’s 
commentary thereon. It is about 
the lack of sensation on the part of 
the Self in deep sleep. The com- 
mentary says: — “If a man of true 
learning sees none but the Atma, 
his own true Self, then he will have 
no fear and will have his true stand. 
For there is no other thing to cause 
fear. If the sensation of the other, 
that is the non-self, is the product 
of Avidya, then and then alone, it 
will be possible to regard it as a 
mere appearance (avastu) in the 
light of true knowledge. It is like 
the existence of a second moon 
which no one but has morbid eyes 
would discern. It cannot be said 
that a second thing is always seen; 
for at the time of deep sleep and 
Yogic contemplation no second thing 
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is ever seen. Nor can it be said 
that absence of sensation in deep 
sleep is like that of an absent-mind- 
ed or inattentive man; for in deep 
sleep sensation is totally absent. 

It cannot be said that in the states 
of waking and dreamy sleep, the 
other that is perceived is true, for 
waking and dreaming are the 
products of Avidya. What is 
perceived in those two states is the 
work of Avidya in as much as its 
non-existence is dependent upon the 
non-existence of Avidya. It should 
not be said that non-perception in 
deep sleep is due to Avidya; for non- 
perception of a second thing in deep 
sleep is the nature of the self-” All 
that is meant here is that the Self in 
deep sleep is entirely unconscious of 
the objective world, and not that it 
has no Avidj^a. 

Such in brief are but a few 
original authorities which during the 


short time at our disposal we have 
been able to lay our finger on, which 
are calculated to show that the 
theory of Advaita as set forth by the 
author is but his own patent and a 
caricature of the immortal philo- 
sophy which those blessed Acharyas 
of undying fame have enshrined in 
their monumental works. What, 
however, strikes us as most extra- 
ordinary is what is called “Sri 
Shankara hridaya” which apparent- 
ly was kept from the divine Acharya 
himself or his revered preceptor or 
his illustrious pupil, was revealed, at 
last, to Mr. Subramanya Sarma 
after long ages of the blind leading 
the blind, through a process of 
reasoning which is peculiarly his 
own ! Considerations of time and 
space forbid our noticing gra?nmati- 
cal errors and other defects which 
mar what otherwise would bo a 
readable literary work. 


EELIGION AND CULTURE 

By T, L. Vmwanh M,A, 


Bevaluations 

^^.pndia is the world s ancestral home 
of religious consciousness. Yet 
in India, too, interest in religion 
has greatly diminished in recent 
years. Economics and politics are 
to-day stronger motives than religion 
OB' culture. Yet we believe in the 
crisis of the new questioning spirit 
of these days is being born a new 
faith in reason, a new yearning for 
simple truths, for a rejuvenated life, 
for a new creative activity. Prom 
the ve:*y homehncl of Bolshevism 


comes voices that a new religion is 
needed for a new renewal of life. 
Still is the Russian peasant at heart 
religious ; and the Grand Duke of 
Russia proclaims a “Religion of 
Love.*’ 

The new criticism is a call to 
reconstruction in religion. And in 
the revolt of a section of the Indian 
youths against ‘religion’ we hear a 
cry for a revaluation of religious 
values. The history of humanity is 
a story of repeated recoveries and 
rediscoveries of religion. It cannot 
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be that spiritual gifts are the 
monopoly of any one race or 
religion. Whether you view 
them as human discoveries or as 
Divine offerings, they cannot be the 
final word of life. Einstein, the 
greatest Jew since Jesus — has given 
us his fruitful theory of Relativity, 
and we begin to understand, that 
all our knowledge is relative to our 
reference — mechanism. Who then, 
will say he knows the Truth in Its 
Transcendent fulness ? So does the 
Kenoponishadh say, “ Who docs not 
know, hnows. Who knows does not 
know. That is known to those who 
do 910 ^ know. That is not known 
to those who know.” Divine revela- 
tion may flow through a mighty 
sago : but he, tooj is a medium of 
finite equipment. ** Veil upon veil 
will lift ; but there must be veil 
upon veil behind.” 

Science of Life, 

It is desirable to understand care- 
fully, at the very outset, the mean- 
ings of ‘ religion ’ and ‘ culture.’ 

What is religion ? It is difficult to 
define it. It is necessary to interpret 
it in terms of life of aspiration, ex- 
perience, and achievement* Else 
would religion be no better than a 
custom, a ceremoniali a form or 
formulae, a thing external. What- 
ever the name of this * ism ’ or that, 
the essence of religion must be some 
inner experience, some ailirmcation 
and appreciation of the varieties and 
values of life. To me religion is the 
very meaning of life. This English 
word ‘ religion ’ is not a very happy 
one. It has Roman associations. 


The word, derived from Latin “ligo” 
*I bind,’ means literally 'what binds.’ 
Surely, what we are seeking is not 
W'hat binds but rather liberates, 
what offers us release from our 
cramping, often oppressive, environ- 
ment. We seek freedom from 

thraldom. If religion be a bondage 
then, surely, religion becomes no 
better than "slave-morality,” and 
Nietzsche did well to condemn it. 
And true it is that 'religion’ has been 
often confounded with customs, 
rituals, myths, legends, belief, in- 
stitutions, organizations, which have 
offered resistance to truth. 

From the bondage of customs and 
creeds and ' isms * and organizations 
we seek escape into a vision that up- 
lifts, inspires, and sustains. At the 
forefront of every one of the world’s 
Great Faiths stand men of vision, 
seers of the open secret,— sages, and 
saints, Buddhas and Mahavirs, mighty 
Prophets and Rishis. They depart 
their visions live after them — for 
sometime : then the ‘di.sciples’ im- 
prison the liberating visions into 
creeds, customs, institutions. The 
spirit departs : the shell remains. 
Thus the free Dharma of the 
Buddha was entangled in a snare of 
ritualism and supernaturalisiu. The 
message of Mahomed inspired by a 
vision of the one God was infected 
with literalism and externalism. 
The Gospel of oriental Christ with 
its noble emphasis on " Blessed are 
the meek,” — and meekness is not 
weakness,— was imprisoned in big 
ecclesiastical organizations and 
dominated by Western environ- 
ments ; and the Christianity of the 
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nations of Europe has become a caste* 
religion of race-superiority, a religion 
of war and violence, — a religion 
of Odin! So we know how in Hindu- 
ism the vision of the Yedic Bishis 
has been trampled upon by customs, 
creeds, and ceremonies. What the 
sad world needs is, — men of Vision. 
The Bishis were sons and seers of 
the Dharma. May we not say, then 
that religion is a science of life? 
Yes,— religion is a science. Man 
liveth by knowledge, by science, — 
not by creeds and forms. The word 
“ Veda means “ knowledge.’* Does 
not Manu say : — “He only has re- 
ligion who has the eye of discrimi- 
nation ”? And by “knowledge ’’ is 
meant not tit-bits of information, — 
the manifold of sense-experience, 
but understanding of the laws of 
life. But there is no conflict bet- 
ween Beligion and science. Sure- 
ly, Beligion is science. Beligion is 
the supreme science of life, the 
science of the spirit. The spirit is 
creative life. If religion, at it best, 
is a discovery, a revelation of the 
spirit, — is not science, too, at its best, 
a revelation, — of the mind of God? 
Does not science, also, live by a 
vision of ’Infinity ’? Does not science 
reveal the wonder of planet upon 
planet, world upon world, in an 
endless procession ? And if there is 
infinity above, is there not, also, 
infinity below ? For every “ atom *’ 
is a system. And how like a solar 
system is the atomic system ! Bound 
a central sun revolve the planets : 
so round the nucleus of the atom 
revolve electrons. And the revolu- 
tion of the electrons, lite that of the 


planets, is according to uniform 
laws. Science, in the measure in 
which it discloses a realm of law and 
order,— and morei— a magnificent 
kingdom of evolution in which 
things are not static but are moving 
onward, moving forward, unfolding 
even as bud unfolds into flower,— 
science therefore, with its ever- 
widening revelation of wonder of 
the world,— is but another Veda. 

Beligion, then, is a Darshan, a 
vision of Dharma of Laws of Life. 
Science is a body of laws. Beligion 
is science of the spirit. Not a set of 
dogmas : but Atmatvidya, Not a 
code of doctrines in the name of 
which men have resisted truth and 
love. Not changeless tradition but 
an evolving Experience, a growing 
Realisation. If> indeed, * religion ’ 
be a revelation then surely, as God 
is Life Inexhaustible, so surely, his 
revelation is not exhausted but is 
perpetuab— not a dead matter of 
of dates and documents but 
a perpetually renewing process of 
life, — Sanatanam, as the scriptures 
call it , — Sanatanam and therefore, 
an ever-present actuality. The 
true Sanatanam transcends all 
traditions and flows into time- 
process, the stream of life. The 
true Sanatanam is life, — the life 
creative. And even as the sun sends 
out its rays into a tree and makes 
the tree fruitful, even so the Sana- 
tanara,the Eternal, — sends out its 
rays into the life of man, age after 
age, and makes humanity fruitful. 

Seeking the One Beloved 

Indeed diverse religions are not 
really isolated but are branches of the 
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one tree of life whose roots are in civilization is in danger of falling 
God : The various religions are but beneath the burden of its aggressive 
elements in the one Plan of Evolu- imperialism and industralism. Man 
tion, — the one purpose of God to instead of being a master of his 
educate the human race. The altars machine is in danger of being its 
are many and the flowers brought slave. As Van Loon says in a recent 
thither are of different colours ; but book: — “We have multiplied the 
the worship of all is turned towards powers of our bands and feet and 
the One of ancient days, — “the One our eyes and our ears that we might 
whom the sages call by many achieve liberty, and suddenly we 
names.” The and mosques found ourselves at the mercy of 

and churches are many : but every those inanimate beings who had 
sincere worshipper seeks the One been created to serve us.” 

Beloved. ” On whatever road men Industrialism with its cry for 
approach me, on that road do T meet mass production has meant class- 
them, for all the roads are mine.*' — cleavage and denial of the simple 
saith the Gita. And we recall life. Mass production has been 
the words of Jesus : — “ In my emphasised, but the ethic of distri- 
Father’s House are many mansions.” bution has been ignored; and the 
And the words in the Quran : — appalling poverty of the peasant in 
” The East belougeth to God and the India and the profound unrest of 
West helongcth to God- And so the worker in Europe are impeach- 
wheresoever ye turn, there is the ment of the current order at the bar 
Face of God.” So we rejoice in of eternal justice. There is divorce 
the contributions of every religion to between economics and ethics, 
culture and civilization, to the between imperialism and humanity, 
health of humanity, to the happi- A new outlook is needed, ^ — a new 
ness of communities and peoples, to culture of the spirit, 
the progress of the Ages. As wo road the story of man, we 

The spring-tides of history are see an intimate connection between 
due to spiritual influences. Technics culture and religion. That great 
may give you comforts of life ; but philosopher of history, Spengler, 
the dynamics, the inner moving rightly says : — “ Culture is ever 
forces of true civilization are spiri- synonymous with religious creative- 
tual. The ages of light are the ages ness.” Indeed, it is out of a world- 
of true spiritual culture- These view, a world-picture of the soul 
alternate with the ages of darkness and her destiny, that culture in 
which are due to decline in the cul- different forms arises. The great 
ture of the spirit. For progress is Vedic seer, Yagnavalkya, says ; 
not absolute, not like the Roman “Through piety of mind comes 
roads straight but spiral. Today we knowledge.” And Schiller who, also, 
are in a period which is partly in- was a Rishi said that the man who 
vaded by forces of darkness. Today had art and science bad, alBO> 
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religion. LiberatioDi Mukti^ is the 
master-word of religion; and a man 
of true culture is a man of inner 
liberation, a man of the free mind. 

In ancient India more, perhaps, 
than in many other countries, the 
relation between cul ture and religion 
was of a very intimate, organic, 
character. During none of its great 
periods was culture in India a rebel 
against or worked independent of 
the inspiration of religion. The 
Temple was the centre at once of 
religion and culture. On the temple 
walls stood pictures of sages and 
heroes, of saints and bhaktas and 
every picture was a teacher. The 
temple was the place of festival, and 
every festival brought together men 
from different parts,-~nien of culture 
and character, to sing and speak to 
the multitudes and so to pass on to 
the masses the message of the great 
ideals of India* In the temple were 
recited Kathas from the Puranas 
and the Epics. In the temple were 
taught the science and art of music. 
Indeed, the science of Song was 
known as another Veda, — the 
Gandharva Veda,— and was evolved 
from chanting of the Vedic hymns. 
The seven musical notes to which 
reference is made in a Vedic hymn 
and the wind-instruments, cymbals, 
and orchestra were, in their right 
functions, an expression of man’s 
aspiration to the Eternal. 

The Spirit of Culture 

What is culture ? Mathew Arnold 
says '.—“Culture is contact with the 
best that has been said and thought 
a the world.’’ And by this he 


means the best in European litera- 
ture, the noblest classics and philo- 
sophy and art of Europe* But, 
surely civilization has not exhausted 
itself on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and the scholar is not 
always a cultured man. Culture is 
seen not unoften more in peasants* 
cottages than in many a college club. 
Culture musu not be confounded 
with scholarship nor specialisation, 
nor criticism^ nor the reading of 
European classics. 

The English word “culture,** it is 
true, is given us by Bacon. But for 
a philosophy of it you must go be- 
yond Bacon to Krishna and Buddha 
and the Bishis of humanity like 
Yagnavalkya and Kapila, Shankara 
and Nagarjun, Averroes and Al 
Ghazal, — Kant and Goethe. Bacon 
did not live up to his vision of cul- 
ture. For true culture is rooted in 
a life of the spirit. Bacon’s mind, 
alas ! was rooted in a life of desires. 
His great book, “ The Advancement 
of Learning “ fashions an interest- 
ing “ globe of knowledge,*’ but it 
lacks the larger light of the inner 
independent life. 

“ Culture ’’ is a terra of “ agricul- 
ture.’* To 'culture is to cultivate, — 
the ground, the kshetra as the Gita 
calls it. The soul’s kshetra must 
be cultivated. How ? By discipli- 
ing desires and emotions* We would 
connect the word “ Krishna ” with 
‘Krish* (to plough), krishi (cultWa- 
tion). The word “Buddha,” too, 
we may interpret to mean the 
“ man of culture ” And Buddha ex- 
presses the philosophy of culture in 
the following significant words : — 
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** I plough and sow ; and from my 
ploughing and sowing I reap immor* 
tal fruit. My field is Religion. 
The weeds I pluck up are passions. 
My plough is wisdom. My seed is 
purity.” 

That there is a seed of the spirit in 
every man is a thought emphasised 
at once by the Stoics of Rome 
and the sages of India. Culture, 
then, is a thing of the spirit. 

May we not say, alsOi that culture- 
consciousness is a movement towards 
the Light ? We recall the wonder- 
ful prayer of the Vedic Rishi : — 
“Tamasomamjyotirgamaya’’; ‘ from 
darkness lead me to the Light !** 
With the Rishis this prayer was not 
merely an aspiration but dynamic of 
daily life. What a difference between 
Bacon and Yagnavalkya ! The one 
was a scholar, the other a seer. The 
one had scholarship, the other crea- 
tive understanding. Bacon’s mind 
was rich; but his life was poor. The 
Rishis minds reflected the light of 
a rich luminous life. The Rishis 
are the flowers of this earth — evolu. 
tion. In them man shows the 
beauty of a better than he, the glory 
of a greater than he — the beauty 
and glory of the ” superman.*’ The 
Rishis are the saints of culture. 
To them belongs history — to them 
and to the heroes of action. To 
none else ! 

Beyond the communal, beyond 
the national, beyond the regio- 
nal, beyond the racial, rises the 
Vision of Culture. She welcomes 
Truth from all quarters. With joy 
the Rishis sat at the feet of 
Greek astronomers to learn of them 


new astronomical truths. The 
Rishis borrowed, too, some astro- 
nomical terms, but put upon them 
the Aryan stamp. For culture does 
not imitate.Imitation is slavishness. 
There was, also a chair of Yavana 
(Greek) philosophy in an Indian 
University and thither from far 
and near foreign students and tea- 
chers came and found a hospitable 
home. Siavishness, imitation, in- 
tolerance, aggressiveness, narrow- 
ness, coarseness are sins against cul- 
ture. Inner independence, simpli- 
city, refinement, large-mindedness, 
humility, free activity, rich vital 
idealism, — are marks of the man of 
culture. 

Influences 

Indian Culture has been influen- 
ced by every one of the living 
religions, — Hinduism, Jainism, Bud- 
dhism) Sikhism, Islam and Christ- 
ianity. 

Judaism, too is in India. India 
the mother of religions has also a 
Jewish community. There are in 
Bombay and Poona white Jews who 
claim to be dosceudauts of the 
Palestinian Jews. But the Jews 
all over the world number less than 
1 per cent, of the world’s popula- 
tion. In India the number of the 
Jews is exceeding' y small and their 
influence on Indian thought and life 
is smaller still. Moses, the Jewish 
Prophet who renounced the 
Pharaoha’s palace to live and die 
among the poor persecuted people 
of Israel, Moses> the man of renun- 
ciation and resolve, — has a fascina- 
tion for not a few of us in India and 
his name has gone into some of 
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the hymns still snng in the Brahmo 
Samaj : and Jewish Monotheism 
with its noble insistence on the 
** One without a second/* is not 
without its appeal to the theistic 
churches in India. Indeed, to some 
of us the God of Moses, Yahweh, 
whose name is declared to be “ I 
Am that I Am*’ is reminiscent of 
the ancient sacred aum. 

Nor does Zoroastrianism seem to 
have influenced much the culture 
of India. Hindu culture has 
influenced the Farsi community. 
But to receive is also to react. 
Zoroastrianism with its emphasis 
on “ purity*’ is in tune with some of 
the sadhanas of the Hindus. Again 
has not Zoroastrian Dualism its 
affinities with the Sankhya doctrine 
of Purusha and Prakriti ? Of the 
Parsis who have in our days written 
on Indian topics, two may be men- 
tioned, Dadabhai Naoroji and Mala- 
bari. Dadabhai’s “ Un British Rule 
in India” may be read even to-day 
to understand how India has under 
British domination and British 
imperialism progressed from poverty 
to poverty. Malabari wrote some 
flne poems in Gujrati. But neither 
of these two great Parsis made con- 
tributions to culture. 

Islam’s contributions cannot be 
so easily passed over. ” The ink of 
the scholar/* said the Prophet of 
Arabia, ” is as valuable as the blood 
of the martyr.'* And one of the 
beautiful liluslim sayings has it that 
” the world is supported by four 
things, — the learning of the wise, the 
justice of the great, the prayers of 
the good, and the valour of the 


brave.” Indeed, Islam held aloft 
the Torch of Culture in Europe in 
the darkness of the Middle Ages. It 
was the sons of Islam who arrested 
the decline of civilization in Spain 
and France. They built universities: 
they taught chemistry, astronomy, 
and geography to Europe. In India 
Islam and the Hindu faith acted and 
reacted on each other. The rosary, 
a symbol of Siva, was taken up by 
the Muslims as a symbol of piety. 
Sufism was born of marriage be- 
tween Hindu and Muslim cultures. 
Sindh opened the gateway to Islam 
in India. In the Punjab Islam 
helped in the birth of Urdu litera- 
ture. In Sind, Islam helped in the 
creation of Sufi culture. The 
greatest poet of Sindh, Shah Abdul 
Latif, was a Sufi born in a high 
Muslim family. Him we salute as 
the uncrowned King of Sind, 
His kafis have gone into Hindu 
homes and Hindu temples. Abdul 
Latif, Sachal, Bekas, Badil, — four of 
the great seers and singers of Sindh, 
— were all born in a Muslim environ- 
ment ; and the value of their con- 
tributions to Sindhi literature cannot 
be overrated. The scholar will note 
the relations and reactions of Islam 
and the religious movement initiat- 
ed by Guru Nanak. It is significant 
that in the Granth Saheb are incor- 
porated some of the hymns of Muslim 
singers. The tomb of Pir Sham 
Tabriz still influences Hindu con- 
sciousness in Multan. The Taj, — 
one of the world’s masterpieces, — 
and the Muslim buildings erected 
in Delhi and Agra under Muslim rule 
are witness to Islam’s contributions 
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tions to architeolare in India. The 
Ahmadiya movement, the Aligarh 
movement and Bahaism are other 
infloences to be taken note of and 
Dr. Iqbal’s poetry, through undue 
influence of Nietzschei has yet a note 
of its own and is a contribution to 
Indian culture. Islam could have 
exerted better influence if the Mus- 
lims had assimilated better the ideal 
of Akbar, — the Muslim king who 
frankly promoted Hindu culture, — 
and if the Muslims had abandoned 
the war-path, remembering the 
words of the Koran ; — “ We make 
BO difference between the Prophets,” 
and the words of Mahomed : — “ Let 
us be like the trees that yield their 
fruit to those who throw stone at 
them.” 

Christianity has been in India 
since at least the fourth century 
when the Syrian Church of Tra van- 
core and Cochin was founded. Can 
it be that Christian church has made 
no contributions to Indian thought ? 
‘‘ The faith of early Christians, ” 
said Nietzsche, ” was a continual 
suicide of reason.” Nietzsche was a 
critic and could not understand 
Jesus the Yogi. Nor could he under- 
stand the life of the early Christians 
inspired by the life and death of 
gentle Jesus. The early Christians 
were bhaktas of the Lord. Today 
alas I Christian nations are imperia- 
list exploiters of the weaker races. 
Today the Christian nations sit 
heavy on this life of Asia. They 
have torn up the Sermon on the 
Mount to write a new sermon on 
race-suicide through violence and 
war. Not on this account, however, 


must we belittle the influences of 
Christian missions on the thought 
and life of India. The Christian 
Mission have been instrumental in 
bringing Hindu consciousness in 
contact with the gentle figure of 
Jesus, the Yogi of Jerusalem. Amid 
the dark shadows of an imperialism 
which has turned a traitor to the 
vision of truth and love, India has 
seen something of the Face of Christ. 
Jesus has influenced some of the 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj ; and 
Sri Bamakrishna Faramahamsa, — 
the Saint of Dakshineswar, — loved 
the picture of Jesus and burnt 
incense before it. 

Jainism and Sikhism, — each open- 
ed a significant chapter in the 
history of Indian culture. Sikhism 
is one of the youngest religions. 
Jainism is one of the most ancient. 
For Mahavir, a contemporary of 
Buddha did not found but re- 
proclaimed the Jain Dharma. 
Mahavir, great at once in culture 
and Tapasya is regarded by the Jains 
as their latest Tirthankar. His life 
of singular beauty and singular 
service needs to be better known to 
the world. Jainism has a doctrine 
of matter which reminds one of 
Sankhya. The Jain thinkers have 
developed at some length the sugges- 
tive doctrine that matter is in- 
definiteness. And Shankara’s doc- 
trine of Maya has its relations also, 
with the Jain doctrine of anekanta- 
vada. If Maya be from one point 
of view, shakti, is not Maya from 
another point of view indefiniteness? 
The Jain contributions to logic, 
psychology, and architecture are 
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of an important character* Yet Hamility« tenderness, and seva 
more important are the Jain — marks of Sikh cnltnre, — were 
contribntions in the domains of no “ slave virtues " with the Sikh 


ethics and spiritual life. The Jains 
evolved systems of Yoga; and the 
Jain doctrine of triratna (thrse 
jewels}, and five vratas (vows) of 
Dht/ana and Tapas should have 
deep interest for all students of 
spiritual culture. Critics have often 
said that Jainism is in conflict with 
civilization. But in our opinion the 
Jain Darshan of Karma and Ahimsa 
is needed to save civilization and 
arrest the spirit of violence which 
has gained ascendency again and 
again in the historic process and mar- 
red the purpose of human evolution. 

The Sikh faith inspired hy a 
mighty vision of one God, one 
humanity, one Brotherhood develop- 
ed a culture which spread beyond 
India to Kabul, Kandahar, and 
Turkestan. The Sikh faith has given 
us, the great scripture, the Grant U- 
Sahib. This is the first great scrip- 
ture of synthesis in that century. 
In the Grauth are brought together 
sayings and songs of Hindus and 
Muslims* Of the Four Gates to the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar, one is 
meant specially for the Muslims, as 
the others are meant for the Hindus, 
Sikhs and Christians respectively. 
Why may we not regard the world’s 
religions as Gates to the One Temple 
of the Spirit? And why cm they 
not come together in the one service 
of Humanity ? 

True culture is broad-minded and, 
therefore, humble. Sikh literature 
is charged with the aspiration to 
practise humility in daily life. 


community. Guru Gobind Singh a 
great scholar who had a number of 
Sanskrit and Persian books translat- 
ed into bhashya, showed how culture 
could be combined with heroism of 
the highest type. The Sikh temples 
developed into centres at once of 
culture and manliness. The Sikh 
culture of Shahti has inspired match- 
less deeds of sacrifice, and gives a 
deathless value to Sikh history. 

Did India reject Buddhism ? Or 
did she absorb it ? Buddhism in its 
early days, initiated a movement of 
renaissance in India and, later, 
carried to far oil countries the mess- 
age of the very soul of Indian culture. 
And was not the Maya doctrine of 
Sbankara influenced by the Buddhist 
Sunyavada ? Suffering, said Buddha, 
was due to Tanha, i.e., trisna, crav- 
ing* thirst ; and this, he further 
pointed out, was duo to avidya, 
ignorance. Do we not meet with 
the same idea in the metaphysics of 
the Vedanta ? Buddha’s protest 
against animal sacrifices was effec- 
tive. And we shall not be wrong in 
thinking that the Buddhist ideal of 
dharma has been India’s ideal of 
spiritual culture age after age. 
In short the future of the world 
depends upon the correct under- 
standing of the deeper meaning of 
religion and culture ; and a 
happy blending of the two is the only 
way to the consummation of the 
spiritual ideal,— the ideal of love and 
brotherhood, to realise which huma- 
nity is strh ing through all ages. 



SOME FACTS AND FIGUEES ABOUT OUE 
VILLAGE PUPILS 

By Dr. O. S. Kriahnayya^ M.A,, Ph.D , {Columbia) 


F late years a growieg interest in the 
education and welfare of the masses 
in India's villages has become apparent. 
Indian leaders are bestirring themselves 
seeking how to serve their hitherto 
neglected countrymen. Mia& ionary 
societies which have laboured long in 
that field are laying new stress on rural 
educational work. And Government 
in British India and more definitely in 
Mysore (a) is feeling its obligation to pay 
more attention than has been tradi- 
tional to the problems of rural India. 

In spite of it all, there is no exagger* 
ation in saying that not adequate 
emphasis has as yet been placed on 
this most vital need of India. As a 
matter of fact, the significance of the 
rural problem has not been sufficiently 
recognized, much less faced or solved. 
Not a little needs to be done before 
the Indian village receives the attention 
and support that is its due. The 
deplorable condition of the Indian 
rural community is rendered at least 
partially intelligible by the village 
school situation. The horrors of the 

(a) “The Qovornment of Mysore cannot be 
happy and cannot feel that they have dis- 
charged their duty to the people unless they 
make successful efforts to secure to e^ery 
village of any size in the State all those 
things svhich are essential to their well- 
being. The raiyat has to be made prosperous 
and happy. That is our supremo object and 
we should bend all our ouergies to its ac- 
complishment. There should bo no village 
of any importance in the state which does 
not possess the following things : — A drink- 
ing-water well which does not dry up when 
water is most needed , a tank in good repair, 
not silted up with the sluice neglected ; a 
Batisfaotory school with at least one competent 
teacher ; a well-managed co-operative society ; 
and a dispensary with a sufficient stock of 
medicines."— (Dewan's speech at the Mysore 
RepreBcntatiye desembly, Slst May 1928). 


one arc matched only by the evils of 
the other. 

An attempt is made in this article to 
help towards the better understanding 
of one of the three factors — pupil, 
curriculum and teacher — in the village 
school situation. Not until the gravity 
of the problem is adequately grasped 
will sufficient time or thought be de- 
voted to its solution. Ninety per cent 
of India's children live in villages. 
What are the facilities provided for 
their schooling ? What are the difficul- 
ties that they are faced with? Why is 
illiteracy so wide spread in the villages? 
No effort is made here to devise 
solutions. That will have to await a 
subsequent article. Suffice it if the 
problem is properly understood. 

There was in 1923, a boys' primary 
school^ for every 7. 9 square miles 
in British India, or one for every 913 
of the male population. There was a 
girls' primary school for every 47. 7 
square mile, or one for every 5250 
women and girls To state it in 
other words. "It is true that nearly 
three quarters of the villages in India 

have no schools It is true that out 

of 38 million of children who should 
be at school, only 8 million of children 
are on the rolls, that out of every three 
boys who should ha at school only one 

1. A primary school ioc lades the first five 
years. The main feature is that it is edu- 
cation in the vernacular. As a rule, the 
schools in the villages are of this level and 
nature. 

3. The number of persons to a single pri- 
mary school in the different provinces was 
(1932) : 

Bengal 977 Assam 1745 

Madras 1161 United Prov. 2698 

Bihar 1362 Punjab ,, 8102 

Bombay 1582 Qentral „ 8229 
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is on the rolls, and out of every 
thirteen girls only one, and that only 3 
per cent of the total population is 
enrolled in primary schools against 17 
per cent in Scotland or 16 per cent 
in England"^. Further, the distri- 
bution is very far from being even. 
For example, of the 26, 258 towns and 
villages of Bombay, 62 per cent had no 
primary schools at all in 1921^. One 
important feature, then, of the rural 
situation is the lack of facilities for 
securing education. 

The average primary school in India 
has only 41 pupils, the numbers ranging 
from 28 for Bihar to 62 for Bombay. 
The villages have smaller numbers 
than the towns Growth of school 
attendance has ceased generally to be 
proportionate to growth in the number 
of, and accessibility to, schools. This 
fact is brought out in the last two 
Quinquonnial Beviews of the progress 
of education in India. ''Progress in 
literacy is not indicated or proven 
because it still continues to be very 
largely determined by the participation 
of those classes that have been tradition- 
ally literate” This view is shared 
by Mr. Arthur Mayhew who writes,^ 
" Up to the close of the 19th cen- 
tury, the increase was largely due 
to the provision of facilities for the 
castes and classes which by tradition 
and occupation desired education and 

3. The Education of India, pp, 227*8, by 
Arfchur May how, lato Director of Pub- 

lic Instruction, Central Provincca, India. 
Soo also Sir M. Visvesvaraya : Reconstruct- 
ing India, p. 3. 

4^ Public Instruction, Bimb^y, 1921. See 
also Public Instruction, 19(7-22, 1,35. 

5. For example, the average size of 1,053 
Mission village schools in 1919 was 25 '3 
(Unpublished reports received by the lutor- 
ohurch World Movement). 

6. Problems of Primary Education in 
India, p. 503, by S. 0. Basn, District 
Inspector of Schools, Calcntta. 

7. Education India, p. 229. 


had always by hook or by orook 
achieved a reasonable standard of 
literacy. What public money did was 
to substitute an organized system of 
schools, maintained by or aided from 
public funds and under regular inspeo- 
tioD for the miscellaneous methods by 
which these "literary” castes and 
classes had previously secured instruc- 
tion” 

For it must not be forgotten that 
investigators for the East India Com- 
pany estimated, before 1840, that one 
sixth of the boys in the Madras 
Presidency were under some sort of in- 
struction, and one eighth of those in 
Bombay, proportions which were far 
exceeded by some of the districts of 
Bengal It is therefore not unfair 
to say that village schools, as a rule, 
have not yet enlisted the participation 
and co-operation of the many millions 
traditionally devoid of literacy. 

There are other features of rural 
school life that must be noticed. The 
duration of school life is in many cases 
too short to make a lasting impression. 
The average length is only 3. 8 years 
and one tenth of the pnpils admitted to 
schools do not complete the four years 
necessary for the production of literacy 
that will last 

This is due to the unwillinguess or 
indifference of parents, eoonomio diffi- 
culties, and the boys having to bring 

8. *' The old systom which was destroyed, 
with all its inefficiency still aimed at supply- 
ing the aotual needs of tho village people. 
The dilforent classes, land-owners, shop- 
koopets, money-lenders and farmers, all for 
different reasons wanted to bo able to read and 
write and keep aooounts ; and the old indige- 
nous schools enabled them to do this.'* 
Bishop Whitehead, formerly of Madras; 
Indian Problems, p. 156. 

9. Mason Oloott: Village Bohools and 
Teachers in India, p. 74. 

10. Seventh Quinquennial Review (India). 
Vol. I., p. 122 and Government of India 
Resolution 437, May 1918. 
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grist to tho family mill. If tho parents 
were oonvinoed of the worth- whileneas 
of the ednoation, they would in many 
oases find means of overooming the 
eoonomio obstacle 

Another marked feature is retard- 
ation. This applies to the ohildren 
who remain in sohool several years, but 
are not promoted. Thus of the total 
attendance at sohools and colleges in 
India in 1922, over 64 per cent, were 
in the lowest class of the sohool 
The lowest two classes of recognized 
sohools in India contain five and a 
third million pupils, which is three- 
fifths of all the pupils and students in 
institutions of all kinds and grades, 
including the anreoogni zed schools 

They are crowded with ohildren de- 
posited by parents who want them to 
be out of the way. When they become 
eoonomioally useful they are removed, 
or else they attend irregularly. In the 
village sohools these classes learn very 
little. In many sohools a child takes 
two years to master his first primer, 
which in others is completed in six 
months. Of course with such a state 
of affairs prevailing, parents cannot be 
expected to be enthusiastic about pri- 
mary education. Doubtless it is largely 
a matter of staffing, and is worst in 
one- teacher sohools. But when the 
child's school- life is so short, this waste 
of time is harder to justify 

11. Village Education in India, 1919-20, 
p. 20. 

12. Eighth Quinquennial Review, Vol. I. 
p. 119. 

13. *' There must be eomething rotten 
with a system under which, as in tho Punjab, 
the aggregate attendance in uho two lowest 
olasaes oonsiderably exceeds half the total 
attendanoe at institutions of all kinds.*’ 
Progress of Education in India, Seventh 
Quinquennial Review, (1912-17), p. 122. 

U. Bdttoatlonln India, 1019-20 p.Sl; 
West, Michael : Primary Education in Ben- 
gal, Appendix, p. 7. 


The seriousness of the problem of 
stagnation becomes obvious when it if 
known that '*a very large percentage os 
ohildren who join sohool never reach 
the fourth standard, and thus oannot 
be said to become literate."^*'* • 

The responsibility for this is to be 
shared by the parent, the teacher, the 
curriculum, the method of teaohing, 
and the system of capitation grants. 

Further, attendanoe in rural sohools 
is casual and irregular. In moderation 
the excuses presented by the school 
master may be said to be valid enough. 
Low attendanoe is due not only to the 
oauses described earlier, making for 
noQ-partioipation, but also to such 
factors as heavy rains, malaria, influ- 
enza, harvests and marriages. With a 
complacent teacher, a skilful pupil 
could almost fill out the year^^. 
The average registered attendance 
is only about 75 per cent of the 
enrolment ^ 

"Much of the teacher's time is spent 
in collecting pupils from their homes. 
There are no regular sohool hours, no 
regular dates for admission of pupils. 
They are admitted when domestio 
convenience or the horoscope demands 
it" 

Although the sohool day is supposed 
to be between four and eight hoursi in 
many villages it is only two, Even 
when the teacher is on hand for the 
full time, the pupils flit in and out and 
are present half the time or less. The 


15. Fublij lastraetioD, Bombay, 1911, 
p. 16. Aooordiag to Biss, only about one in 
five children at sohool in Bengal really 
becomes literate. See Biss, Primary Educa- 
tion in Bengal, 1921, p, 15. 

16. Eighth Quin qennial Review, Vol, I, 
p. 120. 

17. Unpublished data collected by the 
tntecehuroh World Movement ot North 
America. 

18. Mayhew, Arthur : Tho Education of 
India, p, 228. 
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number of days a year that a village 
sohool Is in session is a highly variable 
quantity. Punotuated by an enormous 
number of isolated holidays, the sohools 
keep in session for nine, ten, or eleven 
months. The sohool terms and 
vacations are often poorly adapted to 
meet the needs of ohildren of agrioul- 
tural labourers. 

Moreover, the literacy acquired at 
sohool tends in many oases to disappear 
after leaving sohool. It is officially 
estimated that about 39 per cent of the 
ohildren educated in India relapse into 
illiteraoy within five years of their 
leaving sohool 

The Government of India has con- 
sidered the question of sufficient impor- 
tance to call the attention of the local 
Governments to it 

Belapse is due to the fact that a 
village boy on leaving school gets back 
into a community which is predomin- 
antly illiterate and in which there is 
generally no organized arrangement to 
help in the maintenance of literacy or 
to spread literacy among illiterate 
adults. As the Missionary commission 
suggests, "Oonoentration on the more 
tangible problems of the village school 
must not blind one to the gradual and 
unobtrusive wastage of the results. 
When once the meagre education of the 
village sohool has been imparted, the 
mere capacity to read should be deve- 
loped into the habit of reading 

Dealing with village education sohool 
buildings and equipment can not very 
well be overlooked. In all parts of 
India, village schools are often held 
under a spreading tree. If assured of 

19. Progress of Education in India, 
1907-ia, para, m ; 1912-17, p. 122. 

20. Government of India Resolution 487, 
May 29, 1918. 

21. Village Education in India, 1919-20. 

89-40. 


protection from snn, wind, rain and 
parental demands, this may be the best 
place for the junior olasses. The 
majority of the buildings that are used 
for sohools are oheap, poorly oonstrnoted 
and unsuitable. There is a great gap 
between them and some of the newer 
board sohools which are expensive and 
oonstruobed according to official type 
plans. 32 5W2. 

"Tens of thousands of village sohool 
buildings are nothing more than a 
oombination of low mud walls and a 
roof of grass thatoh 3^." 

" Many sohools are so wretchedly 
housed in dark, dingy, ill-situated, ill- 
ventilated, dirty mud houses that 
teaching work of any kind is well nigh 
impossible, and the health of the boys 
is likely to be seriously injured 2^.'’ 

In Madras, Bengal and Bombay less 
than half of the sohools are held in 
buildings of their own. In Bengal, 
"It is very rare to find a primary school 
in possession of the ground upon which 
is stands 2®,“ 

"Village schools generally have little 
else than mats on which the pupils sit, 
a teacher’s ohair and table, a clock, a 
battered black-board, the registers, one 
or two strange pictures, and a oouple of 
text books and maps 2 ^.*' 

Naturally the sohool building seldom 
becomes a village or community oentroi 

22. Eduoatioa in the Pun jab, 1920, p. 30. 

23. Olcott, Mason : Village Sohools and 
Toaohors in India, p. 86. 

24. Eduoation in tho Punjab, 1920. See 
also Education in Madras. 1917-22. I. 
p. 41, 

25. Biss : Primary Education in Bengal, 
p. 47. 

26. Olcott, Mason : Village Sohools and 
Teachers in India, pp. 86 87. And often not 
oven that. Of 117 aided and unaided schools 
investigated in Bengal, 25 per cent had no 
maps, 23 per cent no text books, 8 per cent no 
black-boards, and 8 per cent no furniture at 
all. (Michael West: Primary Eduoation, 
Bengal, 8). 
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Kaburally also village ohildren do not 
flock there vrith any interest or 
enthusiasm. 

It is unreasonable to expect parents 
to be willing to spare their ohildren 
several hours each day for what must 
seem to them worse than a waste of 
time, energy and money. This dis- 
covery is gradually coming to light. 
The latest findings of the Educational 
Oommissioner with the Government of 
India, which are in general agreement 
with the conclusions of the Industrial 
Commission, declare that ''Where the 


school has satisfied the requirements 
of the locality, it has succeeded, where 
the work has been organized without 
reference to local conditions, the result 
has been disappointing 

Further, it is recognised that the 
"Only cure for the indifference of 

agriculturists is vigorous pro- 

poganda accompanied by a marked 
improvement in the efficiency of the 
village school 

27. Basu, S. C. : Problem of Primary 
Education in India, p* 13. 

28. Eighth Quinquennial Boport, Yol. I, 
p. 123, Para 229. 


THE BUDDHA ' 

By Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya 


Born as the son of King Suddhodana 
and Queen Mayadevi, the birth-uamo 
of Siddhartha, ' The All-Prospering,’' 
was given to the illustrious subject of 
this sketch. Marked out from His 
very nativity as of world changing 
destiny — for the Brahmanas of His 
father's court bad announced that either 
He would become a Chakkravarthin, a 
world-ruling Emperori or else, renoun- 
cing all earthly couquest, home and 
kingdom. He would attain to Supreme 
Enlightenment, to Cnivorsal Empire 
in the far more glorious Kingdom of 
Truth — the young Prince, commonly 
known in after-life by His clan-name 
of Goutama, was from His cradle sur- 
rounded with all the pomp and luxury 
and circumstance that an oriental court 
of those days could bestow. The worldly 
heart of his royal father, moved by 
that self same spirit of cjutompt for 
the realities of life which makes a 
changing of their native religion, at 
the dictate of "high interest of State,' 
possible even for modern royalties, de- 
sired for his son no spiritual empire, 
but only worldly kingship won at the 


cost of the suffering of thousands; and 
dreamed of the Prince as adding king- 
dom unto kingdom, till all the earth 
should own His sway. Bemembering 
tbe prophecy of the greatest among the 
sages who had prophesied the prince’s 
future glory, that of the two paths of 
life but one — the path of spiritual 
achievement^ lay truly open for the 
Prince to tread; remembering, also, 
how that sage had told him further 
that his son would be inspired to leave 
tbe world when He should learn how 
sickness, suffering, and death were 
common heritage of all that live, the 
King ordained that the young Prince 
should bo brought up in a palace from 
which all sight and mention of these 
evils should be banished, thinking thus 
to hide from him all motive to com- 
passion, until He should have entered 
past all doubting into the course of 
earthly conquest and of human rule. 
Bo, shielded from all knowledge of the 
wide world’s suffering, surrounded by 
young and lovely playfellows, all eager 
to secure that never a careless word 
should whisper in His heart, of misery 
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without those guarded palaoe- walls; 
girt by a Dever-eudiug stream of 
pleasure and instruotion in the sports 
aud duties of His royal caste, the little 
prince grew up from youth to manhood, 
nor ever dreamed of pain, sickness, and 
sorrow, of old age or dreary decay or 
death. Yet even so begirt by all that 
fair conspiracy of silence and of worldly 
love, those round Him noted signs that 
filled the King’s too worldly heart with 
fear. Often, he learned, the prince 
would fall, despite all effort of His 
young companions, into deep reverie, 
and silent hours of thought. So when, 
grown presently to manhood's age, he 
loved and wedded the daughter of a 
neigh-bouiing monarch, the Princess 
Yasodhara, Suddhodana rejoiced, 
thinking that here, in earthly love, a 
fetter stronger than all his palaoe^guards 
could forge was found. Wedded at 
nineteen, for ten long years ne off-spring 
came to Him, and the King greatly 
grieved thereat, lacking this second 
chain of worldly love wherewith to 
bind his son. 

But vain at last were all the King’s 
precautions, as vain at last are all the 
plans and schemes of worldly policy and 
compromise, seeing that all things 
change, that Death is Lord and guerdon 
of all life. What the present might 
not tell Him, all His selfless past lay 
ready to reveal; and the story tells us, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of 
oriental imagery, how Truth at last 
came homeward to the Prince’s heart. 
Even there amidst that guarded palace- 
garden, in the sunlight scented with 
the fairest flowers of life, the Love that 
would not be denied, tbe Truth that 
would not be concealed, practised and 
sought through all those previous lives 
of self-renunciation for the world, told 
Him how all that lives is subject to 
Sorrow, to Despair, to Sickness, to old 


Age and Death. For Him the veil 
of memory of the by-gone life and 
garnered wisdom was for a moment 
lifted; for Him a Vision seen by no 
other eyes, appeared; a Voice that none 
else might hear spoke from the imme- 
morial past ; and, even as he rode in 
His chariot with His chief comrade. 
Truth— the bitter truth about the 
world — came home. 

Men of those days in India had re- 
alised how no one could follow in the 
path of worldly compromise, and at 
the same time win the inner hidden 
kingdom of Spiritual Truth and Life. 
So it had become the custom, when a 
man had heard the call of the religious 
life, that ho should leave all — home 
and friends and every circumstance of 
worldly welfare— and, clad in the 
orange rohe of the religious, wander 
about the earth, even as he was Wcinder- 
ing through the dosper reaches of the 
mind’s wide kingdom, bogging his daily 
food from the charity of the poorest of 
his fellow men. Sickness, Old Age, 
and Death, each in His Vision appeared, 
personified before the Prince's wonder- 
ingi pitying gaze; and last of all there 
stool before Him the simaUcrum of 
one of those ascetic wanderers; whereat 
the bygone sleeping memory stirred 
within His heart, and He saw and 
understood what it behoved Him then 
to do. Gould Truth live in a palace, or 
the anodyne for all this mass of suffer- 
ing be found amidst that acme of tbe 
worldly life He then was living ? Nay, 
surely; and then and there the Prince 
resolved that even that night He would 
go forth, a homeless wanderer, to seek 
the way of Liberation for the belling 
of the sorrow of the world. 

And then, just when the King’s last 
hope had really crumbled Into dust, 
then, as He returned, silent and 
thoughtful from the last ohariot-drive« 
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they brought Him the news 
Suddhodana so long had looked for, 
news that there was hern to Him a 
child, a son. Hanging upon His words, 
the attendants little comprehending, 
heard Him murmur : ''This is, indeed, 
another Fetter I must break" and so, 
thereafter, they named liis son as 
Bahula, The Fetter ; and later, when he 
bad become one of his exalted Father^s 
followers, be bore that name, even in 
the Brotherhood itself. 

That night when all lay sleeping, 
the Prince, summoning His faithful 
charioteer, rode forth from borne and 
kingdom, from wife and child, from 
luxury and love; and at the boundary 
of His father’s little kingdom, cast aside 
His royal dress and went away, clad in 
the wanderer's Yellow Bobe, never 
again to see the faces He had loved 
until Supreme Enlightenment had 
widened for His heart the boundaries 
of Love's Empire, till they included the 
infinitude of every being that has life. 
He, bred upon the lap of luxury, hence- 
forth was to live on such poor food as 
charity might offer; brought up in a 
palace, henceforth the earth must be 
His couch; no longer Prince, He dwelt 
among the earth's humblest, but earth’s 
holiest, for He had done what was truly 
great: He bad set aside the path of 
compromise with worldly wisdom and 
the estimation of His royal kinsfolk; 
had oast aside that shadow of posses- 
sion which worldly men deem real, for 
the Heart’s Light within, the true king- 
dom of spiritual possession... 

For six long years Ho sought it— that 
hope BO near us all, and yet so hard to 

find,. To the very heights of Being 

He attained~to that supreme, that ulti- 
mate of oonscious Being, known in 
India as the Brahman or the Paramat- 
man; the uttermost of Selfhood, the 
liight of Life whereto all this universe 
5 


is as it were but a shadow; this living, 
breathing, manifold existence but the 
wavering darkness of lbs multisoient 
Light 

Finding that in these spiritual at- 
tainments of the Rishis, and in the 
dread austerities that they practised, 
lay not that sure Peace they hoped to 
win. He turned away alike from system 
and from practices ; and then it was 
that the little body of disciples, five in 
number, who had so far followed him — 
hoping to win guerdon of : their service 
when He should gain the Ultimate En- 
lightenment — deserted Him in that 
hour of disappointment and despair. ••• 

But ever the darkest hour precedes 
the dawn, and so it was with the Bodhi- 
satta* We may well see how, at that 
self-righteous judgment and desertion, 
His thoughts must have well-nigh a 
moment wavered, must have turned 
back to all that real-seeming life that 
he had cast away — for this. When his 
disciples left him in petty scorn, bj- 
cause he not only peroeived that the 
ascetic practices of six long torturing 
years was all an error, a mistake — that 
no way of liberation ever could open 
up that way — bub also had the moral 
courage tnen and there to leave a prac- 
tice He had seen was useless ; weaken- 
ed by long fast and vigil, wearied as 
even the greatest must weary of the 
littleness of life, the futility of all our 
utmost striving ; then wo way well con- 
ceive how even that compassionate 
heart must once again have turned to 
the thought of all the worldly welfare 
He had left behind. Father and wife 
and child, old faces and beloved compa- 
nions of His youth ; the throne that 
waited still and prayed for him ; the 
visible reality of kingship that he had 
left behind ; how these things must all 
have called to Him now, deserted, dis- 
oredited| abandoned, s because even io 
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defoaii He would not for a momenl: fol- 
low on a path that onoe He saw oould 
not lead to the goal he sought 1 Not 
for himself, but for helping mankind, 
the sulTering, pain-filled world, had Ho 
abandoned all these things : and yet, at 
fancied rumour of a temporary defeat, 
those who to him represented the world 
for which he had so arduously striven, 
left him discredited, alone I The Books 
relate, onoe more in oriental trope and 
imagery, how this last terrible temp- 
tation came to him ; bow Alara the 
Tempter of men’s hearts, the Spirit of 
worldliness that lives in each of us, 
marshalled his hosts for conflict — the 
last great battle for the mastery bet- 
ween the good and evil of that incom- 
parable mind. 

To the Bodhisatta seated solitary 
beneath the Tree, now termed the 
Bodhi-troo or Tree of Wisdom, came 
home the Great Temptation, conflict 
with Mara the Wicked and his host, 
the powers of evil dramatised to vivid 
Selfhood in His mind ; the final strug- 
gle in that mind- empire for tlio mastery 
betwixt the powers of evil and of good. 
In the end (as always in the end) the 
nobler triumphed ; the evil perished 
never to rise within that Heart again. 
Even as Ho seated Himself beneath the 
Tree of Wisdom, the Bodhisatta made 
the Great Besolvo : " Never will I arise 
from this placet though this My frame 
shall perish of starvation — not thotigh 
the blood loithin these veins shall cease 
to floiUt till I have won Enlightenment 
Supreme,’* When at last the final dire 
temptation — the image of the weeping 
wife oalling Him baok to glory and to 
love — was vanquished and had fled, 
then, before that searching mental 
Vision sprang open the sealed doorways 
of a new, another Pathway, a Path, the 
very name of which had died out of the 
memory of eart - 's holiest ; the Path 


which leads to Liberation from all 
thraldom; the way of selflessness which 
reaches to Life's further shore. 
Through the long sequent line of m\ny 
a bygone and forgotten life He looked 
baok to that time wherein, mooting 
Dipaukara, the very Buddha of an age 
well-nigh unthinkably remote, He, 
then named Sumedha, an ascetio 
wanderer abeady come near to the ful- 
filment of all holiness, had turned baok 
from the Path that DIpankara, the 
Blessed one, had opened to His fol- 
lowers; and then, before that holy 
exalted one, had taken the Gre^t Bo- 
solve Himself to become a very Buddha 
for the salvation of the worlds. Through 
it all He now, in the light of the Great 
Dawn that was upon Him, traced the 
clear causal line of this high Path of 
Peace. Not through the well known 
Way of Indian saints and sagos, mount- 
ing from height to height of being, yet 
ever bound hy chains of subtler-grow- 
ing selfhood, strotcliod this high Path, 
BO new and yet so old; not through the 
succodsive pianos of consciousness ; but 
through the way of selflessness that 
Path extended, outcome of acta innu- 
merable of self-renunciation, its motive 
power oompassioQ — pity for sufloring 
lifo grown great and strong, till it em- 
braced all things that live. As one 
whoso mind had opened to peroeption 
of a fourth spatial dimension might 
understand, the way to it lay equally 
from high or low, from up or down, in 
throe-dimensional space, so now He 
saw how this new Path led equally 
from highest as from lowest realms of 
oonscioua lifo. Wherever in the All of 
oonsdous lifo there reigns no thought 
of self, there lies that Path of Peaoe ; 
BO hard to win, and yet so nigh to all 
looking deeper yet in that profoundeat 
meditation, He saw behind the oausal 
sequences of all those lives the power 
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that moved them all— the twelve- linked 
cycle of causation — Nescience, Igno- 
lance, Not-undcistanding, giving birth 
through an inevitable sequence to 
conscious life, to Change, to Death, and 
Eo to Life once more ; and here again 
Ilis growing Insight showed Him how 
Self the enemy lay at the root of all 
this cycle of self- repeating chonge; how 
when the thought and hope of self died, 
with it, too, died the power of Life’s 
Law, the power W’hicli brings about 
birth and death. 

And so, finishing the Path, Fie came 
to where its end is, in a state beyond 
All Life, wherein the triple fiics of 
Nescience— Craving, and Hatred, and 
the Delusion of the self— no more can 
burn ; to that which is the Coal and 


Hope of Life, the state of Peace that 

reigns whore self is dead 

So, with the dawning sun that saw 
the end of that great night's Tempta- 
tion and Attainment, so with the 
vaster, ultra- cosmic dawn of Utter 
Wisdom in His Heart, once more the 
Way of Peace stood open to the world. 
Millions unnumbered since that day 
have followed in the way He showed ; 
and even ncwi when half five thousand 
years have woll-nigh sped, millions still 
peek it, stilMuin to it as hope, and 

Light of Life, and Goal Forty 

long years after ll;at Supreme lllunii- 
r at ion, the Master lived and taught 
His growing hand of followers ; lassing 
at last Him&olf frem life for ever, into 
the Silence, the Utter Peace w hereunto 
Ho had shown the Way.— -4 chapter 
from The Leligion of Burma, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

AYODHYA KANDA: CHAPTER I 
SAOK KABADA’s BKAYEB {Coniiiiiicd) 


II II 

through relation with 
Thee gferiifHJi Ignorance (Maya) 
begotten of (Thee) Av- 

yakrita ffw thus is called 
from that(Araya) jj^nMahat 
or cosmic Intelligence ?i?r: from 
that (Mahat) the cosmic Ego 
or Ahamkara ?Rr: from that (Ego) 
all-pervasive astral 

body. 

20. Ignorance originating from Theo 
(in Thy creative aspect) goes by the 
name of Avyakrita (Mas a). From Avya- 
krita came forth Mahat (the cosmic In- 


tolligcnce), from Mahat the Sutra (the 
cosmic Ego or ALamkara), frem Sutra 
pioceeded the Lingcdcl a or the subtle 
body. 

II II 

511%: by the wise ^?5 Fr: ego ^ 
caiid intellect =5r and 
live Pranas and ton senses ^ and 
subject to birth, 
death, pleasures, etc., astral 
body ^ as are called. 

21. Bu'ddhi (Intellect), Ahamkara 
(ego), the five Pranas and the ten seneea 
— all together are called by the wise as 
Lingadeha (the subtle body) which is 
subject to birth, death, pleasure, etc. 
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?r Iff 3ft w«r ^ »Til?r 3nTfiT?r. n 

sinpihrRpFai^ ii ii 

in the world astral body 
or Lingadoha the same sftf- 
goes by the name of Jeeva 
5PT5*ra; as Hirnyagarva or the 
totality of the Joovas and «nfir 
appears inexpressible 
beginningloss Avidya or 

nescience verily sRi^hif^r: pri- 
mordial adjunct is called. 

22. It is the same that appears in the 
world as the Jeeva (individual soul) as 
also the Hiranyagarva (the oosmiosoul) 
and it is the inexpressible beginningless 
Avidya that is known as the primor- 
dial adjunct. 

3ft^: ll’l^il 

of the Pure Intelligence 
gross subtle 

knoM'n as causal 3viRrft[5rlf three 
limiting adjuncts (^) by 
these limited sft^: Jeeva ^ 
goes by the name of by these) 
f^fn: devoid of the sup- 

reme soul( goes by the name 
of). 

23. The Pure Intelligence limited 
by the three adjuncts known as the 
gross, subtle and causal goes by the 
name of Jeeva (Individual soul) and 
when considered as devoid of these it 
goes by the name of Parameswara or 
the Supreme Soul^ . 

\Note I. When viewed through the 
prism of Avidya the same Supreme Brahman 
appears ns endowed with gross (Yirat or 
Viswa), subtle (Hiranyagarva or Taijas) and 


causal (Iswara or Prajna) bodies. But whbh 
the limiting adjuncts vanish away, the Jeeva 
appears as none other than the Transcendontal 
Reality in all its glory.] 

'>iWcwaij3eo4Kp'4i ii 

tiRft 

II Vt II 

0 the best of tho Eaghus 
5im«^^ng|vinp!n consisting of the 
three states of waking, dreaming 
and sound sleep m that (raftf: 
Avidya, i.c., phenomenal exis- 
tence is manifest Thou 
?re?IT: from her, i.e. , Avidya 
distinct witness: Pure 

Intelligence art) 

24. Thou art. Oh the best of the Baghus, 
the Pure Intelligence, the (Eternal) 
Witness and beyond all functionings, 
visible in the states of waking, di earn- 
ing and dreamless (sound) sleep^. 

[Note : — I. Thopo three states have been 
identified with tho groEu, aubtle and causal 
states of tho Jeeva respectively. 

3iTr3ti^ II 

gftq^ ?rwif # 

II \'i II 

3inq^ the world from Theo 
alone 3iig is born ut all in 
Thee is established 

everything in Thee ijer only 
5ft?l^ is merged g?>TR[ therefore 
Thou ^i^sKiOT the Cause of all. 

25. From Thee it is, that this world 
is emanated. In Thee all are established 
(have their existence) and in Thee all 
merge. Thus Thou art the Primal 
Cause of all. 
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NEW year’s greetings 

The Vedanta Eesari enters upon the 
seventeenth year of its existence with 
the present number, and on this auspi- 
cious occasion we oiler our salutations 
unto the Lord whose benediction and 
grace have sustained us in all our acti- 
vities and enabled us to hold before 
humanity the sublime message of the 
Vedanta in all its varied aspects- We 
offer our heart-felt thanks, as well, to 
our readers, sympathisers and friends 
for their unstinted support to our 
sacred cause. The response we have 
hitherto received from far and near is 
highly encouraging. And we sincerely 
hope that we shall enjoy also in 
future the same cordial sympathy and 
co-operation from all our friends and 
well-wishers as we have all along done 
in the execution of the noble task we 
have undertaken. 

NEED OF RELIGION 

It has often been repeated from the 
platform and the press that ' religion ' 
in India is the cry of the weak and the 
helpless and is a positive source of 
demoralisation to her national exis- 
tence. When viewed from the stand- 
point of the present-day conception of 
religious life, this arraignment, how- 
ever sweeping in its nature, may stand 
justified to a certain extent. But it 
is unfortunate that in such a gene- 
ralisation the fundamental truths of 
religion are totally ignored, ilinduism 
with its dominant note of toleration 
and univorsalism has been decried as a 
religion lacking in tho capacity to 
maintain its integrity ! 

But it would be quite interesting to 
notice that it is for this very principle 
of toleration and for its all compiehen- 
siveness that Hinduism stands even now 
as a great force to be reckoned with in 
the confiiot of cultures. The Vedanta — 
the very essence of Ilinduism— has 
become a living power to-day not 
because it is exclusive like most other 
faiths but because it is aide to meet 
the various grades of thoughts domina- 
ting the human minds. The lational 
West bent cn seeking out the rationa- 


lity, tho rauon d'etre of all its philoso- 
phy and its ethics, has found in the 
Vedanta an eloquent affirmation of 
tho truths brought to light by science, 
and many master minds have accepted 
it as an effective anodyne for their social 
and political ills. The value of 
contribution tho religion of the Vedanta 
has hitherto made to tho promotion of 
goed will can hardly be over- estimated. 
It has served not only to dispel some 
fantastic notions entertained about it, 
but has succeeded also in bringing the 
two worlds closer than over in tho 
domain of ideas and culture— a neces- 
sity which even the marvellous feats of 
science have failed to fulfil. 

It is a self-evident fact that religion 
is tho central theme of Indian life and 
tho present turpitude in our nation- 
al existence is, in a great measure, duo 
to tho total forgetfulness of our spiri- 
tual idealism ; and^ it is needless to 
point out that if India is to rise once 
more it must be through tho religion of 
tho Vedanta in which is to be found 
tho essence of all religions. It is as 
broad as the sky and as deep as the 
ocean. And that is why it has ever 
boon tlie solace of humanity and the 
common meeting ground of the varied 
aspirations of men. Tho raoven.c.nts 
in India are more or loss the expressions 
of the spiritual instincts of the Indian 
mind and ^s such arc significautly styl- 
el spiritual. In the present ferment, 
Mahatma Gandhi has aUo accepted 
this life giving religion to bo the 
only solvent of the problems in India. 
Whatever may bo the ultimate political 
values of tho present movement started 
undor his auspices, it cannot be denied 
that the idealism which has inspired 
him and his followora is intor-woven 
with the whole fabric of our cultural 
being. More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury back Swami Vivokanaud.i, struck 
tho keynote of Indian lifo when he 
l ointed out religion as the main spring 
of our activities and the only line of 
future well-being and progress in 
J ndia. And it is gratifying to note that 
the prophetic utterances of that patriot 
saint are being re echoed to day oil the 
lips of many great souls, and bis noble 
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vision is being realised wifch the silent 
but steady march of eveuts in the land. 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA, THE LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD 

We have elsewhere given an extract 
from a writing of Bhikku Ananda Met- 
toyya on the life of Gautama BudJba 
whose nativity will be celebrated this 
month by his followers and admirers all 
over the world. The life and teachings 
of this groat man who is generally des- 
cribed as the ‘Light of Asia,' but who 
richly deserves the title of the Light of 
the W orldt are so universal in their 
appeal that though they are removed 
from our own times by two millen- 
niums and a half, they still appear as 
congenial to the spiritual aspirations 
of the modern mind as they were to the 
generations of his own da*>s. This 
perennial freshness of his life and his 
message is due to some unique foaturos 
that distinguish them in so marked a 
way from those of any other prophet of 
the world, lie stands perhaps as the 
solitary instance of a groat world - 
teacher who put forth no claims to 
special divine favour or commission, 
lie declared himsolf again and again to 
be nothing better than an ordinary 
individual who had undergone the 
neoessary discipline for attaining Truth 
and Buddhahood, and according to 
him those are as much accessible to 
any other individual as they were to 
himself. Besides the modern man 
hods in his gospel a set of teach- 
ings that are froe from superstitions 
and are noted for their practicality, 
catholicity and sublime purity. It 
inculcates no reliance on any divine 


agency for human salvation, or any 
rituals and priestcraft for winning the 
glories of the other world. It dis- 
courages overwrought sentimentalism 
as well as the exooBses of ascetic dis- 
cipline. It fosters neither love of elan 
and sect nor the fanaticism and violence 
of a zealous missionary faith. It does 
not lay undue importance on meta- 
physical disquisitioLiS and vain ^ argu- 
mentation, but inculcates the impor- 
tance of parity, bonevclenco and 
spiritual contemplation as the best 
means for the salvation of man. It 
places before mankind a perfect code of 
ethics that is noted for its insistenoe on 
love, charity and good will to all beings 
without any difference of caste or creed. 
It teaches that the abandonment of 
sclh8in)osd and the potty liuman ego is 
the only effective moans for getting rid 
of the ills of lifo and the attainment of 
that state of changeless peace called 
Nirvana. And the life of the teacher 
himself, unsurpassed for its purity, 
banovoloiice and self-control, stands for 
ever as tho best commentary of his 
teachings calling upon humanity for all 
times t') follow in his footsteps. To-day 
when tho world is to an unprecedented 
degree t'3rn asunder by cleavages of 
cafte, cotour, creed, and nationality, tho 
noble life and toaohiiigs of Gautama 
stand as a beacon light for tho guidance 
of mankind towards peace and security. 
A fitting celebration of tho memory of 
this groat personage who cared not for 
name or fame, consists not in simply 
gloi if^it}g his name, but in our striving 
to walk in his footsteps and in applying 
his noble teachings for tho solution of 
tho manifold problems of lifo. 


EE VIEWS AND NOTICES 


Swaraj— Cultural and Politi- 
cal. By P. N. Bose, B, So. [London). 
Published by W. Piewman d Co., Ltd.^ 
3, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
Pages 290 ; Price Us. 4. 

The book under review is one of tho 
meat notable productions of the day on 
the national life of India. It is a hold 
and trenchant criticism of the attitude 
of tho Neo-Iudians toWixrd.s tho cult:ir.il 
past of their co^^ntry and tho foreign 


methods they are adopting in their so- 
callod reconstruction of her future des- 
tinies. Tho topics discussed in the book 
are so comprolicnsive that it is well- 
nigh impossible here to touch upon 
thorn even in the hearest outline. 
Mother India in tho author's opinion is 
not an 'invalid' as she is supposed to 
be bv many of her educated sons, but 
Btilf 'a hale and hearty damo as any 
might be expected to be at her age and 
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the oiroamatances in which she U plae< 
ed.' If ahe has of late boon exhibiting 
symptoms of an alarming nature, the 
author believoa it to be tho roault of ‘tho 
injudicious application of unsuitable, 
exotic roinodiea’ for tho cnro of an 
imaginary disease. And this exotic re- 
medy conaists in the adoption of west* 
orn ideas and methods with whicli Noo- 
Indians have become infatuated duo to 
a system of education, tho avowed 
purpose of which is 'to prodiico a class 
of persons Indian in blood and colour, 
but English in tastes, in opinions, in 
morals and in intellect'. The author 
shows with arguments of great force 
and vigour how this denationalised 
outlook of our count rymon, more than 
political thraldom, has been responsihla 
for the physical and moral deteriora- 
tion of the Indians, how in the name 
of progress and elevation of tho standard 
of life the Indians are actually allowing 
themselves to be exploited by fore- 
igners, and how it has taught tho 
Indian youth to pay an undue share 
of his attention to politic.il activities 
and neglect the Indian village system 
and other indigenous political and 
social institutions. Ho points out the 
ovorwholming dilliculties in the way of 
carrying on a successful political agita- 
tion in India, either by violent or non- 
violdnt metheds, and the futility of it 
oven if successful in establishing a 
happier state of aiTairs in the oountry, 
unless young India in the first place 
gets itself de hypnotised from the intel- 
lectual stupor that the impact of 
western culture has brought on it. 

Many of tho ideas contained in the 
book will give a riulo shock to the smug 
conclusions of many modern Indians 
whose outlook has been pervoi ted by an 
ill- understood knowledge of tho cut rout 
ideas and institutions of the West. 
Mr. Bose pleads rightly for an India 
national in the true sense unlike most 
of tho professed politicians whose con- 
ception of Swaraj is essentially limited 
to tho establishment of a Parliamentary 


form of Government in the country. 
But while we agree with Mr. Bose that 
tho happiness of tho Indian masses 
will not truly be secured unless the 
system of village Self-government is 
revived again, wo cannot however 
mimimisQ tho importance of an ciTioient 
Central Government and of popular 
intorost in the same for ensuring India’s 
immunity from foreign aggression and 
retarding tho tondoncios for a relapse 
into parochialism which an exclusive 
attention to village life may foster. 
IIo rightly points out the urgent need 
of combating the spread of western 
conception of life, especially of its con- 
fusion betwoon culture and costly habits 
of lifo, and his idea of starting a society 
for tho preservation of Indian culture 
is highly commondabla, and if carried 
on right linos is sure to result in great 
benefit to tho country. Above all his 
criticism of the present system of 
education reveals its utter hollowness 
and its misleading tendencies, and will 
sot athiuking all who are interested in 
the well-being of tho country. 

The hook is on tho whole very 
thoughtful and divested of genera- 
lisations unsubstantiated by facts and 
arguments. Tho opinions that are ex- 
pressed therein are the result of mature 
reflection and study and deserve the 
careful consideration of all national 
workers. In fact it deals with many of 
tho problems of vital importance to 
modern India in a fashion that is at 
once interesting, suggestive, and learn- 
ed and wo fool sure that a careful 
perusal of it will amply repay the 
trouble. Tho English style and the get- 
up of the book deserve special praise. 

My Lispings. By N. S. Chetty do 
Tata Construction Co., Ltd., Phoenix 
Buildings, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

This is a small book of poems oon- 
tainirg many verses of considerable 
poetic merit. They deal with a variety 
of subjects, —nature, love, life, etc., — in 
tho treatment of which the author 
shows much originality and insight. 
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SISTER CHRISTINE 

THE PASSING AWAY OP A NOBLE SOUL 

The melancholy news has jnsfc roach- 
ed us hero that Miss Christina Green- 
stidel, commonly known, since her 
adoption of the life of consecration 
to the service of the Nivedita School, as 
Sister Christine, psissed away on the 
27th March in Now York. Slie was a 
beloved disciple of Swami Vivekananda 
whom she had fust met in Detroit, 
U. S. A. in 1891. Sister Christine held 
a luciative post in the educational 
department of the city of Detroit. She 
soon found heiself caught in the 
glaniGur of the Swanii’s personality 
and became eager to know him inti- 
mately. This desire of the Sister was 
fulfilled in the Thousand Islands Park. 

Sister Christine came to India, with 
the Swami’a censeut, in the early part 
of 1902 hoping to help him in his edu* 
oational works for women. The Swami 
passed away within a few months of 
her arrival. ^ In the autumn of 1903, 
when the Girls* Sohool was started by 
Sister Nivedita, the other Sister also 
joined the work with great enthusiasm. 
*' It was to Sister Christino ”, writes 
Nivedita, ‘*aud her faithfulness and 
initiative alone that the school owes its 
success to the present.” Before her 
advent the school consisted of classes 
for little girls, in which Kindorgaiten 
methods were practised with more or 
little success. But Sister Christine 
devoted herself especially to the cause 
of the married women and widows. 
Thus she greatly expanded the scope of 
work. Her synipatliy, love and broad 
understanding won for her the hearts 
of orthodox ladies and they soon began- 
to come to the school with their younger 
Bisters and the daughtors-in-Iaw. The 
two foreign teachers were soon accepted 
by the Purdanashin ladies as their own 
sisters. After the death of Sister 
Nivedita in 1911, Sister Christine 
became the very life of the School till 
her departure to Amj^rica in 1914. She 
was sweetness itself. She oombined the 
BimplKity of a child in her manners, 
the wisdom of a scholar and the active 
zest of a very practical person. This 
sympathetic understanding of the 


Indian culture and respeot for Indian 
traditions, more than anything else 
endeared her to the pupils and 
those who came in oontaot with her. 
Sister Christine returned to the be- 
loved land of her adoption in 1924. 
But on account of her failing health she 
had to go back to America in 1928. 
Very recently the authorities of the 
Ramakriahna Mission again invited her 
to come to India and direct the affairs 
of the Nivedita School. But the cruel 
hand ef death has suddenly snatched 
her away and the school is distinotly 
poorer today on account of her loss. 

A NEW VEDANTA CENTRE AND A 
VIVEKANANDA HOME IN HOLLYWOOD, 
CALIFORNIA, D. S. A. 

It was sometime in August, 1928, 
Swami Prabhavananda came from 
Portland to give a series of lectures to 
the students and friends in Los 
Angeles. Two sisters from Hollywood, 
disciples of Swami Vivekananda, hap- 
pened to bo in the crowd that attended 
tho Swami's lectures. One of the sisters 
had a home in Hollywood which she 
offered for a home for the Vedanta work. 
Swami Vivid ishanada was sent from 
India to assist Swami Prabhavanada in 
Portland. As soon as the now Swami 
was ready, he was given tho ohargsiof 
the work in Portland and Swami 
Prabhavananda came down to Holly- 
wood to take up new and greater re- 
sponsibilities. In February of this 
year Swami began a oourse of lectures 
in Hollywood. The lectures were well 
attended and some of the best minds of 
Hollywood got newly interested and 
enthused over the pure teachings of 
Vedanta At the end of the course, the 
Vedanta Society of Hollywood was orga- 
nized. Regular Sunday servioes are held 
in a rented hall, located in Hollywood 
Boulevard, The regular weekday 
olasses on the Gita and Yoga Aphorisms 
are held at the Vivekananda Home, 
1916 Ivar Ave. Hollywood, which is a 
permanent home of the ^makrishna 
Mission. Another branch centre has 
been opened in Alhambra, California, 
where Swami Prabhavananda holds a 
regular weekday class on the Bhagavat 
Gita. 
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PRAYER 
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0 Lord, wo salute Thy lotus feet w'hich like an umbrella affords 
protection to those that seek it from the heat (of the miseries of the 
world) and by resorting to which as the ultimate place of refuge the 
self-controlled ones get rid of the manifold sufferings of phenomenal 
existence with ease. 

We take shelter at the foot-stool of Thy lotus-feet by meditating 
on which in their minds purilied by Bhakti, faith and hearing (of 
the scriptures) people become self-controlled Yogin» through knowl- 
edge born of strong dispassion. 


Bhagavatah 


gospel of sei eamakeishna * 

THE MABTBK’S SECOND VISIT TO THE SHINTI BRAHMO 8AMAJ 

11 


^HERB are grades among 
3 spiritual men,— Pravartaka, 
Sadhaka, Siddha and Siddha’s 
Siddha. He who is just engaged in 
the worship of God belongs to the 
Pravartaka class. Such a person 
puts on the caste mark, wears beads 
and attaches great importance to 
external forms. Sadhaka is one 
who has made some progress in the 
spiritual path, in whom the ten- 
dency to make a show of piety has 
gone down. He yearns for the 
raalisation of God, calls unto Him 
fervently, repeats His name and 
prays to Him with a sincere heart. 
Who is a Siddha ? It is he who 
has seen God, who has come to have 
the firm conviction that God exists 
and that He alone is doing every- 
thing. Who is Siddha’s Siddha V 
It is he who has known Him inti- 
mately. He has not merely seen 
Him, but has also talked to Him, 
having entered into a close relation- 
ship with Him; he it as a father, or 
a child or a lover. 

To believe that there is fire in 
the wood ; and to light the fire, 
cook food, and feel the pleasure and 
satisfaction of appeasing hunger,— 
these are two different things. 

There is no limit to spiritual ex- 
perience. There are higher and still 
hig'ier realisations. 


THE GOD OF THE WOELDIiT-MlNDED. 

GOD-BEALISATION THROUGH 
YEARNING. BE STEADY 

Sri BamaTcrishna (in an ecstatic 
mood) : These are Brahmos. They 
believe in God without form. That 
is all right. (To the Brahmo 
devotees) ; Be steady in one, — bo 
it in God with form or without 
form. Then only can one realise 
God, and not otherwise. If there 
is steadiness both ho who l)elieves in 
God with form and he who believes 
in God without form will realise 
Him. Eat the sweet bread either 
holding it straight or sidelong ; it 
always tastes sweet. (All laugh.) 

“ But you must be steady ; you 
must cry unto the Lord with a 
yearning heart. 

“ Do you know what the God of 
the worldly-minded is like ? It is 
like this. Hearing the aunts swear 
by the name of God in their quarrel 
children also say to one another 
while they play— “I swear by God”. 
To give another illustration: while 
taking a walk in the garden with a 
stick in band and chewing betel 
leaves, the beau picks up a flower 
and says to his friend, ” Oh, what a 
beautiful flower God has made!” 
But such a thought of God in the 
worldly-minded is only for a moment; 


Tnosla'ed from M's diary originally published in Bengali 
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it is like the sprinkling of water on 
a piece of red hot iron. 

" Be steady in one or the other 
conception of God. And dive deep. 
Unless yon do so yon can never get 
at the pearls lying in the ocean. 
You cannot reach them if yon only 
float on the surface.” 

Saying this, Sri Bamakrishna is 
singing in his melodious voice — a 
song that used to charm the minds 
of Eeshab and other devotees. Every 
one present feels as if he is sitting 
in heaven or in the abode of God 
Vishnu itself; 

‘Divo deep, dWe deep, Oh my eoul, 
dive deep into the ocean of Beauty. 

And search deeper and deeper to the 
bottom ; oniy thus canst thou And the 
Pearl of Love,’ 

III 

THE BBAHMO fAMA.I AND DWELLING 
UPON THE OLOEIES OF GOD 

Sri Bamakrishna : Dive deep. 
Learn to love God. Be immersed in 
His love> You see, 1 have listened 
to your Brabmo Samaj prayer. Why 
do you dwell so much upon the 
glories of God ? *' Oh God, Thou 
bast created the sky, mighty oceans, 
the moon, the sun, the stars and 
everything.” What is the use of 
saying all this ? 

“ Everyone is struck with wonder 
to witness the garden of the rich 
man,— to see the beautiful plants, 
flowers, lake, drawing room with 
nice pictures and so on. But how 
many are there who care to meet the 
owner of the garden? Only one or 
two try to meet him. If God i® 


sought after with a yearing heart 
He can he seen and talked to, just 
as 1 am talking to you. Believe me 
when I say. He can he seen. But 
who is going to care for what I say, 
to believe in what I say ?” 

BCBIPTtTHE OR REVELATION ? 

Sri Bamakrishna : Gan God he 
found in the scriptures? At the 
most the study of the scriptures con* 
vince you of the existence of God. 
But unless yon dive deep yon cannot 
see God. It is after you dive deep 
that He reveals Himself to you; and 
then only are all doubts removed. 
Bead thousands of books, repeat 
thousands of verses; unless you try 
to divo deep into Him, you cannot 
get at Him. With your scholarship 
you may charm others hut not Him. 

" Mere scriptures, books— of what 
avail are they ? Without the grace 
of God nothing can be achieved- So 
with a yearing heart try to receive 
His grace. And when you have got 
it. He will reveal Himself to yon. 
He will speak to you.” 

BBAElfO SAMAJ AND EQUALITY. 
god’s PABTIALITY 

Sub- judge : Sir, does God show 
His grace more on one than on 
another ? If so. He would he guilty 
of partiality. 

S ri Bamakrishna : What do yon 
say ? Are all things equal ? Is the 
house the same as the earthern pan? 
Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
also said the same thing as yon say. 
He asked, “ Has God endowed 
some with greater powers than 
others?” To this I replied, “As 
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in and through all things— in me as 
well as in the ant. But there are 
differences in powers. If all men 
are equal, then why have I come to 
see you, hearing of your name and 
fame? Have you got a pair of 
horns on your head ? No, it is not 
that; you have compassion, scholar- 
ship and other good qualities more 
than other men. It is because of 
these that you have earned so great 
a name. Look here. There are 
people who can beat a hundred men 
single-handed; while there are others 
also who would flee for fear of a 
single individual ! 

“ Unless there are degrees in the 
manifestation of powers, why did 
people honour Keshab so much ? 


“As it is said in the Bhagavadgita: 
know it for certain that the person 
who is honoured and respected by 
many,— be it for his learning or 
musical talents or lecturing powers 
or for anything else — possesses some 
special powers of the Lord. ” 

A Brahmo devotee (to the Sub* 
judge): Why don’t yon please accept 
what he says ? 

Sri Bamakrishna (to the Brahmo 
devotee): What sort of man are you ? 
You advise him to accept my words 
simply without having belief in 
them! That is hypocrisy. You are 
like a piece of imitation glass I see ! 

The Brahmo devotee feels very 
much abashed* 


SYNTHESIS OF SCIENCE AND EELTGION— 1 


“ ifi^HE pose of the wiseacre who 
claims infallibility has too long 
been the West’s. It has i-epelled 
those who would help. The spirit 
of the East, from which Christianity 
itself sprang, the spirit of the shrine 
must be synthesised with our ‘ pro- 
gress." The Svpermen of all races 
must make common cause against 
the fools, weaklings and dunder- 
heads of the world.’’— Wrote Arthur 
^ (jbristy sometime back in one 
of the leading journals of America. 
Much of the unseemly jealousy, 
hatred and rivalry among nations 
can be traced to this lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding and a studied 
ignoTince, of one another’s history 
of life, tradition and culture. Neither 


the East nor the West did ever seri- 
ously attempt to know each other’s 
mind and assimilate the best proper- 
ties of each for mutual well-being. 
The West has in fact lost sight of 
the spiritual bent of the Eastern 
mind, and the East has likewise 
failed to take advantage of the 
scientific achievements of the Occi- 
dental geniuses. This ignorance of 
each other’s cultural drift and wis- 
dom has in no small measure 
been fruitful of antagonism and 
conflict betweeu the two in the past. 
The journey to the mental antipodes 
being longer than the journey to 
the physical, the West has forced its 
way into the latter and has grabbed 
while grabbing was good and 
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completely ignored the spiritual. 
The twp minds— the Eastern and the 
Western — though cognate to each 
other in form and kinship and sym- 
pathyi had their distinctive lines of 
growth and expansion. The ancient 
Hindus by the very nature of their 
position and environments developed 
an introspective niontality and start- 
ed in search of the ultimate verity 
of life by analysing the internal world 
whereas the ancient Greeks pro ceed- 
ed through scientific analysis of the 
external phenomena in pursuit of the 
same, and it is indeed curious to 
note that the vibrations of both the 
minds ultimately tended to produce 
similar echoes from the goal beyond. 
But unfortunately both the East and 
the West till recent years failed 
to co-ordinate their mutual findings, 
and thereby kept unbridged the wide 
hiatus existing in the vi(!W-points of 
life and its destiny* 

In India there has never been any 
such clash between the findings of 
Science and Philosophy as is wit- 
nessed in the history of the western 
people. The reason is not far to 
seek. The ultimate motive of in- 
vestigation into the Truth and the 
mode of application of the achieve- 
ments were attuned to the same spiri- 
tual end ; and that is why a spirit of 
harmony marks the titanic labours 
of these two branches of know- 
ledge from the beginning to the end 
in the East. But the case is just the 
opposite with regard to the labours 
of Science and Beligion in the West. 
The scientific achievements of the 
West instead of being properly utili- 


sed for the evolution of cosmic good 
of humanity have served mainly to' 
pander to the diabolical instincts of 
men by releasing the lead from the 
witches’ cauldron of human passions 
and have oftener than not ranged 
themselves as a mighty force to anta- 
gonise the aims and purposes of 
Religion. Time was when Science 
and Philosopliy were so ranch at 
loggerheads with each other that 
even the brightest intellects of 
Europe on either side had to fall 
victims to popular ignorance, super- 
stition and fanaticism whenever one 
school of thought got the better of 
the other. The clouds of conflict 
between Science and Philosophy 
loured in the horizon never more 
terribly than in the latter part of the 
19 th century and the victory lay 
with Science in the earlier and with 
Philosophy in the latter part. But 
tlio phy.siognoray of affairs has now 
undergone a complete transforma- 
tion. The best minds have ultima- 
tely found that “Philosophy and 
Science are not regarded as water- 
tight compartments, but are permit- 
ted to influence each other as parts 
of one organic whole of knowledge 
and “ Tne lines of demarcation be- 
tween Bealism and Idealism at the 
present day have become very indis- 
tinct.” For Science has been taUng 
its legitimate share in the problem 
of Philosophy and has arrived at the 
same end. Sir Oliver Lodge in his 
recent illuminating article on ‘ Sci- 
ence and God ’ in the Sufi Quarterly 
has summed up the whole process 
of research in the dommn of Reality 
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in his own inimitable way : The 

‘ revelation of Science is that, that 
which occurs herei in the physical 
universe, occurs everywhere : that 
the laws are the same throughout. 
In other words, that the universe is 
really one, that there is no conflict- 
ing or opposition power, no other 
system of law and order, none except 
the one that we are gradually begin- 
ning to apprehend. So that, if there 
be a God who understands and is 
responsible for anything, He must 
be responsible for everything, that 
the God of this earth is the God of 
the whole heavens, and that there is 
none other ; that His pov/er and 
influence extend to the remotest 
confines of space, from eternity to 
eternity, and that in that majestic 
and one Eeality, however little we 
may as yet apprehend in nature, we 
and every part of the material, aye, 
and of the mental and spiritual uni- 
verse, too, live and move and have 
our being.” Thus what with the 
unfoldment of knowledge and what 
with the indefatigable labours of the 
modern scientists of the East and 
the West, the boundaries of distinc- 
tion have almost vanished ; and a 
rapid rapproachement between the 
two schools of thought, as well as 
between the East and the West 
has been greatly facilitated through 
the labours of Science and Beligion 
which are hut the different modes of 
expressing the same ultimate Beali- 
ty. The one outstanding feature in 
the gradual ebbing down of the 
spil t of intense antagonism between 
Science and Bcligirn is the uncon* 


scions orientation of the Occidental 
thinking to the Indian conception 
of the highest truth of life. What 
at one time was twitted by the 
westerners as preposterous in the 
Hindu philosophy, has, through an 
irony of fate, been acknowledged 
now as the finality of human aspira- 
tion by the western thinkers, and 
the ‘supermen* of Mr. Christy have 
already joined hands in mutual love 
and admiration, for the consumma- 
tion of a synthesis of cultures be- 
tween the East and the West. A 
happy blending of the two types of 
culture is what is needed to ensure 
good will and peace in the world. 
It is needless to point out that the 
output of those secular institutions 
where ‘ Bunsen burners and Besse- 
mer crucibles are in use*, must har- 
monise with the mystic experiences 
of the Upanishadic seers so as to 
wed the life of the West to that of 
the East beyond separation. 

One of the relieving features of 
modern scientific investigation is 
that Science has eloquently affirmed 
the conclusions of Beligion in many 
respects. Sometime back the theo- 
logians raised a hue and cry against 
the ‘sacrilegious * encroachment of 
the scientific minds upon the 
‘ hallowed * circle of theological 
belief and characterised the labours 
of the scientists as destructive of the 
very basic principle on which Reli- 
gion stands. But the great minds of 
all the countries have now been 
forced to believe that the functions 
of Science are as sacred and essential 
as those of Beligion and that the con- 
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elusions arrived at by Science have 
in most cases been corroborative of 
the truths realised by the spiritual 
geniuses of all ages and climes. 
Dr. Michael Pupin, Professor of 
Electro-mechanics at the Columbia 
University, and one of the vrorld’s 
most distinguished scientists, says : 
“ In my opinion, all scientific evi- 
dence tends to show — not to prove, 
but to point towards the belief — 
that it is very unlikely that the soul 
of man is going to cease its existence 
when the body perishes* The law 
of continuity and the general scien- 
tific view of the universe tend to 
strengthen our belief that the 
human soul goes on existing, and 
developing after death. You see 
Science is constantly revealing divi- 
nity and man s relation to divinity. 
Science is therefore the highest form 
of human theology, the highest form 
of reasoning out God. Science leads 
us straight to a belief in God and 
this is the foundation of religion.” 
Ho further opines that Science does 
not prevent a man from being a 
Christian ; but makes him a better 
Christian. Everything that happens 
in this great universe is for a purpose 
and that purpose is the development 
of the human soul. That is where 
Science and Ecligion touch. In short 
Science adds immeasurably to the 
foundations of religious faith. The 
learned scientist emphatically points 
out, “The purpose of Science is not 
merely to make material things, in- 
ventions, to increase wealth and 
comfort, — these things are certainly 
a blessing but not the greatest bless- 


ing. If Science does not assist me 
to give myself and others a better 
religion, a better understanding of 
the Creator, and a closer personal 
relationship with Him ; if Science 
does not assist me in carrying out 
the divine purpose then I am failure 
as a scientist. But Science has made 
me a better Christian ; I believe it 
will make better Christians of all 
men and women who try to under- 
stand its simple and beautiful laws, 
because they are the laws of God.” 
These eloquent utterances bespeak 
the depth of vision of an understand- 
ing soul that has harnessed his energy 
and will to the determination of the 
fundamental truths of life and 
its aspirations. Needless to say, the 
truths gathered from an investiga- 
tion of the two worlds, — internal and 
external— can never be self-contra- 
dictory. The macrocosm is the exter- 
nal symbol and gross manifestation 
of the microcosm; and the physical 
truth must have its counterpart in 
the internal world, and if some of 
the conclusions about the physical 
world are found not to tally with 
those about the microcosmic realm, 
it must be admitted that it is Scien- 
ce and not Eeligion, that lacks and 
still needs development to arrive at 
the truths realised by the explorers 
of the internal world. 

It is a well-known fact of spiritual 
experience that Eeligion begins 
where Philosophy ends and that 
Science also enters upon the domain 
of metaphysics when it transcends its 
legitimate function of discovering 
the laws of the physical world and 
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aims at arriving at the ultimate 
principle that governs all pheno* 
mena both internal and external. 
“Science,” says Swami Vivekananda, 
“ is nothing but the finding of unity. 
As soon as science would reach per' 
feet unity, it would stop from fur- 
ther progress, because it would reach 
the goal* Thus chemistry would 
not progress further, when it would 
discover one element out of which 
all others could be made. Physics 
would stop when it would be able 
to fulfil its services in discovering 
one energy of which all the others 
ate but manifestations, and the 
science of religion become perfect 
when it would discover Him who is 
the one life in a universe of death ; 
Him who is the constant basis of an 
ever-changing world. One who is the 
only soul of which all souls are but 
delusive manifestations. Thus is it, 
through multiplicity and duality the 
ultimate unity is reached, lieligion 
can go no further. This is the goal 
of all science. All science is bound 
to come to this conclusion in the 
long run. Manifestation, and not 
creation, is the word of science 
to-day, and the Hindu is only glad 
that what he has been cherishing 
in his bosom for ages is going to be 
taught in more forcible Icnguage, 
and with further light from the 
latest conclusions of science." In 
fact all human investigations both 
in the external and the internal 
worlds eventually dissolve into one 
synthetic search fortbe highest Truth. 
Me!:phy>ics being an ontological 


science concerns itself with the dis- 
covery of the cause of all causes — 
the root of the world of experience; 
whereas Science begins with an in- 
vestigation into the universal laws 
of the objective phenomena, which 
furnish the tangible data for the 
apprehension of the ultimate Unity 
that stands and acts behind all that 
we see. As a matter of fact what- 
ever be the technical difference be- 
tween the functions of Science and 
Philosophy, both ultimately lead to 
the discovery of the one governing 
principle— the final Goal of all 
human strivings and research. For, 
Truth is one; only the sages call It by 
various names. Philosophically the 
multiplicity of the universe cau be 
reduced to the one Unity which goes 
by the names of God, Hrahman, 
Truth or the ultimate Reality, and 
scientifically analysed, this variety 
of phenomena stands resolved into 
one cosmic energy — the universal 
law of harmony. As a matter of 
fact the assumption of the existence 
of two or more absolute entities is 
fundamentally wrong as it does not 
stand the scrutiny of reason. We 
shall see in our next number how 
like a silken thread in a garland, the 
same. Law— the one cosmic Intelli- 
gence — pervades both the externa} 
and the internal worlds and that the 
two branches of knowledge — Science 
and Religion— are not contradictory 
or antagonistic to each other but 
meet in a beautiful synthesis at one 
and the same point of unity. 



WHITHER-YOUTH? 
N. Kasturi, M. A. 


N 1921, the Pope reckoned as the 
five great plagues of the 
modern world, (a) an unprecedented 
challenge to authority, (6) an un- 
precedented hatred between man 
and man, (c) an abnormal aversion 
to work, (d) an excessive thirst for 
pleasure as the great aim of life and 
(e) a gross materialism which denied 
the reality of the spiritual in life. 
These evils arc becoming increasingly 
rampant in our country and it 
behoves every sincere nation-builder 
to counteract the insidious influ- 
ences of each of these tendencies. 
Fundamentally, it is due to a false 
sense of values which overrates 
speed and automatic efliciency and 
places undue emphasis on rights and 
on possession. But as Carlyle wrote, 
“Human things cannot stand on 
sel fishness, mechanical util it ies, 

economics and the law courts : if 
there be not a religious element in 
the relations of men, such relations 
are miserable and doomed to ruin*” 

There can be no doubt that one 
of the most valuable possessions of 
man is the sense of the Holy and 
the capacity to fall back on some 
fundamental facts of spiritual ex- 
perience, handed down by heroes 
who have grappled with themselves 
and discovered the immense poten- 
tialities of prayer, of quiet medita- 
tion and cheerful self-abnegation. In 
the life of a citizen where special 
calls are made on the capacity for 


trusteeship and for contributing 
one’s best for the social good, this 
worshipful devotion to higher ideals 
of individual realisation and social 
fulfilment has an immense value* It 
is therefore necessary that our 
schools and colleges lay more em- 
phasis on spiritual development as 
a normal process in which religion 
operates in harmony with the whole 
body of modern knowledge and the 
whole bunch of modern problems. 

Of course, we have to take into 
account certain new forces operating 
on the student world as a result of 
the impact of powerful world move- 
ments. There is among them a 
greater and more insistent demand 
for sincerity and reality. They do 
not tolerate tipsy teachers of teeto- 
talism or sermons on simplicity 
from luxurious professors or volumi- 
nous notes dictated on the necessity 
of rationalisation ! They have a 
healthy contempt for hypocrisy and 
an uncanny instinct to discover 
every form of double dealing. They 
hate stereotyped forms and hollow 
phraseS) which till now served to 
cast shadows big enough for many 
superstitions to hide in. They have 
realised like Bernard Shaw that 
“dogmatism is but puppyishnesa 
grown old” ! Students and young 
men generally are disgusted at i the 
petty quarrels for precedence in 
temples and special treatment at 
sanctuaries, based on undiscoverable 
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spiritnal superiority. They have 
developed a distrust for sterile 
orthodoxies that hug at dead forms, 
and refuse to partake in the meaning- 
less mummeries that constitute the 
daily programme of religions life* 
In short, there is a new frankness 
in the air and, in schools and colleges 
where they assemble in large 
numbers to act and react on one 
another with violent vigour, this 
frankness has become extraordinarily 
infectious. 

It is impossible, in 1930 A.D., to 
get over these facts, nor need one be 
sorry for them. On the other hand, 
the refusal to bend before false gods 
and the attitude of questioning the 
bonafides are generally welcome 
signs indicative of a true renaissance. 
For, it helps to separate mythology 
and metaphysics from religion and 
to face the subtle secrets of spiritual 
experience, apart from hair-splitting 
arguments on the nature of soul and 
super-soul and stories and rituals 
clinging to each other for justifica- 
tion ! The fact is, — these ace days 
of nnsettlement when the souls 
smarting under the repressions 
of centuries are being liberated 
all too fast and when the pendulum 
has swung a little to the other ex- 
treme of negation. Therefore, the 
group attitudes of schools and col- 
leges are hostile to anything, labelled 
‘ religion though at no other 
time probably did youth reply with 
greater enthusiasm to appeals for 
self-sacrifiee and service. ‘Beligion’ 
has so often been associated with 
abstruse and ponderous philosophi- 
sing, formal ceiemonies tqd sob-stuff 


that a universal feeling of suspicion 
and distrust has been produced, 
calling for an intense programme of 
light and leading. As T. A. Hawes, 
who writes of American youth, has 
put it, “The most dangerous aspect 
of the question is the gradual loss 
of regard or even respect by the 
younger for the olderi by the average 
citizen for the leader in civic affairs 
and above all the loss of control of 
the younger people by the Church.” 
The old religions arguments fail to 
excite any interest, and religions fear 
is entirely absent from the minds of 
the young. Justice Beck of Jhe 
Supreme Court writes, “In all 
former ages, all that was in the past 
was presumptively true and the 
burden was upon him who sought to 
change it. To-day, the human mind 
apparently regards the lessons of the 
past as presumptively false and the 
burden is upon him who seeks to 
invoke them.” In India, again, 
religion has become identified with 
Desacharas and Kulacbaras, so that 
at the word ‘religion’, the entire 
population of India will fall in line 
as an army, into a number of com- 
pact regiments, without, however, 
any unifying forces to compensate 
the evils of separation. Of late, these 
fissiparous tendencies are being 
artificially exaggerated. The influ- 
ence of the ‘home’ or ‘community’ 
is thus not always conducive to the 
formation of healthy civic or huma- 
nitarian habits in the student. As 
a result of the large classes, the 
heavy curriculum, and the atmo- 
sphere of squalor and speed which 
ftrroands the schools, there is 4 
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fatal absence of vivifying influences. 
There are, on the other band, many 
teachers vrho go out of their way to 
unsettle the mind of their students 
and throw religion overboard, with- 
out installing in the vacant niches 
any inspiring hope or faith. They 
thus leave the young rebel to his 
fate. Other obstacles for installing 
strengthening religious habits of 
thought and conduct can also be 
mentioned. In most schools and 
colleges, motor activity has crowded 
out reflection; immediate local enter- 
prises have been substituted for 
matters of an ideal or a universal 
nature. Moreover, the political 
movements and repercussions have 
insidiously invaded the class room 
and are fast converting the young 
into immature politicians and in- 
complete humans. Communal hostels 
and denominational schools are 
accentuating the dilBculty for the 
nation-builder and encouraging the 
boys to think more of day-to-day 
victories and wars over sects and 
sub-sects rather than of ultimate 
problems of self or the wider issues 
of the country or humanity. 

Of course, for the growth of true 
religion, religious education in the 
sense of systematic drill in texts is 


neither necessary nor perhaps desir- 
able. What is needed is a silent and 
steady emphasis on the dynamic 
function of true religion in intimate 
relation to all the personal and social 
problems in India to-day. Teachers 
have an inescapable responsibility in 
this matter. Now, "the hungry 
sheep look op and are not fed", as 
Milton lamented. They can render 
personal counsel in a reverent and 
sympathetic spirit and transform the 
‘everlasting Nay’ of to-day into the 
‘everlasting Ay’ of to-morrow. They 
can transmute the spasmodic and 
ebullient social service programmes 
of students into pilgrimages of 
worship and preach the ideal of 
Narayana Seva as the best discipline 
for self-development. They can 
properly utilise the unlimited fund 
of youthful energy now running to 
waste in demonstrative politics and 
petty competitive triumphs. Lastly, 
it has to be emphasised that only 
those who feel the call and who 
are satisfied after rigorous self- 
questioning that one’s response to 
that call has been sincere and self- 
effacing, that can undertake the 
sacred task. Others servo best, when 
they refrain from interference with 
the spiritual inheritance of the child. 



EARLY UPANISHADS. AS INTERPRETED BY 
SRI MADHWA * 

By V. Sethu Bao 

f HE most imporUnt Upanishada Gifca has borrowed the ideas, thoughts 
which have been oommented upon and dootrines of the Upanishads, ex- 
in the Brahma Sutras and also by the tensively and some of the stanzas are 
founders of the Vedantio schools are reproductions verbatim from the Upa- 
ohiefiy twelve in number. Sri Madhwa Disbads. 

has left Bhasbyas on only ten of them. In the earliest Vedic literature the 
It has been accepted by modern scho- conception of a Supreme God was found 
lars in the East and West that of these to approach and centred in Prajapati. 
Upanishads the Brihadaranyaka and the This idea has been to a very great 
Chbandogya are the earliest composi- extent developed in the Aranyakas and 
tions, since they are in prose and they Upanishads. The present systems are 
are free from later sectarian theological directly based upon the Upanishads. 
teachings. They are not only the big- In Vedic times, gods, several of them, 
gest but also the most important, since were prayed with awe and reverenco, 
all the essential features of Indian and with fear, distinctly with the object 
Philosophical principles are taught of gaining some aim in view. People 
therein. Although Sri Madhwa has then thought that the gods were the 
interpreted all the ten Upanishads in an ruling agencies of the phenomena of 
aspect mainly theistic, his commentary nature, for the timely bestowal of rain, 
is not without philosophical or psycho- improvement of material prosperity, 
logical importance. warding off evil and diseases, and above 

There is no civilised country in which all for the attainment of eternal happi- 
an enquiry about God and Beligion has ness in a world beyond the atmospheric 
not been made by its people A question one, in the existence of which a belief 
has always been asked as to why wo exists from the beginning of the Vedic 
should believe in the existence of a god ago. In the Upanishads, gods became a 
or a super-human being which is be- subject matter for enquiry. This on* 
yond our experience through our bodily quiry was fully started in the Upani- 
organs and mind. A Hindu philosopher shads and carried to the highest leyol 
has said that it is not possible to show that a human being can reach. The 
God just as wo catoh hold of the ears gods were no longer mere objects of 
or horns of a cow or a bull and show worship and praise and reverenoe, but 
that it is a cow, or a bull. about whom a scientific and philosophi- 

Tbe three systems of schools of oal enquiry was found to be possible 
Vedanta are based upon the Brahma and necessary. In the Eena Upani- 
Sutras of Badarayana, the Bhagavad shad there is an allegorioal aooount of 
Gita, and the Upanishads. The Brama how gods, Indra, Vayu, Agni, were oon- 
Sutras aro a summary of the doctrines oeited about their victory over the do- 
of th' Upanishads, and the Bhagavad mons. When they realised their 

• A paper lead befot*' the rhiloBophlcal AssociatioD, Maharaja's College, Mysore. 
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inability to make their latent power 
effective, they became aware of their 
inferiority and powerlestnoss. Then 
Uma explained that their victory was 
due to Brahman’s influence, and power. 
There cannot be a more appealing ex- 
ample to prove the superiority of 
Brahman over the other gods and their 
utter dependence on Brahman for their 
glory. In the Chbandogya Upanishad, 
Chapter I, the gods are said to be the 
children of Prajapati. They wanted to 
find shelter under Brahman as Udgitha, 
but they did not know how to approach 
Udgitha and through whom. They 
meditated on Brahman in the presiding 
deities over the various organs of sonscs, 
smell, bearing, sight, etc., till they 
found by experience that the only me- 
thod of meditating upon Brahman is in 
the Uigbest Prana. In the Brihada- 
ranyakopanisbad, it is said that the 
sun, the moon, and the stars are held 
in their proper places by that Akshara, 
the imperishable Brahman. Thus the 
status of gods was lowered in the Upa- 
nishads to such an extent that their 
destiny does not differ from that of 
human beings. They too wanted to 
know Atman and study Brahma Vidya 
in order to attain salvation. ludra is 
said to have actually studied Brahma 
Vidya under Prajapati. The several 
allegorical examples thus show to signi- 
fy the position held by the Vedic gods 
during the early Upanishadio age. 
Yaruna is endowed with attributes 
which are ascribed to the Brahman of 
the Upanishads. The worship of several 
gods in the Vedie times should not he 
interpreted to signify polytheism. The 
worship of various gods depended upon 
the devotion of the worshipper and the 
special ohjeot he had in view. The one 
explanation for this is that the Vedie 
seers bad in their mind one who would 
satisfy all the needs of the world, but 


they ascribed all the praises to different 
gods with the main motive of finding 
out the most Supreme of all. In the 
end, they sucoeed in locating Him. The 
differenoe in names, Varuna, Agni, 
Rudra, Indra are but superficial and 
nominal differences All the praises 
and hymns are directed to the One who 
is above all gods. This is really an 
enquiry after the Supreme God. Some 
imagined that Varuna, the God of the 
sky was supreme and some praised 
Indra (the bostower of rain) as the 
highest and some thought that the Sun, 
the giver of light was the moat power- 
ful and beneficient. Even in the early 
Rig Vedie times it seemed that *'they 
aimed at a unity of gods and a synthetio 
conception of the different phenomena 
of nature.” The different names are 
merely the several attributes of a single 
supremo God. This may be a very bold 
assertion, but still scholars have already 
investigated and are even to day engag- 
ed in solving this problem. Just to 
quote an example : "Oh Agni, thou art 
born Varuna ; thou becomest Mitra, 
when kindled ; in thee, are all gods; 
thou art Indra, thou art Aryaman, thou 
art the enjoyer of sacrificial food. The 
sacrificers anoint thee with milk an d 
butter.” 

' The word Upanishad is mentioned in 
the Brihadarnayaka Upanishad, where- 
in King Janaka while being complimen- 
ted by the sage Yagnavalkya, the latter 
appreciated the king’s attainments and 
his extensive knowledge of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads. The word Upanishad is 
to be carefully noted here. It is clear 
that at that time they must have reoog- 
nised the name to the teachings which 
expounded the knowledge of Brahman. 
These doctrines must have been known 
and expounded long before the time of 
Janaka of the Upanishads. The Upani- 
shads ate but the intelligent explanation 
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of the Vedio ideas. " The essential 
work of Indian philosophers of the 
Upanishad period was to depersonalise 
the old gods,” and to find out the 
Highest Beality, which is the Oause of 
the whole universe whioh consists of 
the sentinent and non-sentinent beings. 
Brahman has been the name aooepted 
by most of the Upanishad io authors as 
the ultimate and the highest Beality. 
The word Brahman is derived from a 
root Brih: to mean to be full, or to 
pervade. Hence Brahman is that 
which fills all beings, stimulates the 
sense organs, penetrates the whole 
world and enoiroles the universe. 
"Brahman is not an abstraction. It is 
something whioh embraces all, and 
whioh is manifested in the heart of a 
being as boat of the body, which ia the 
same heat as pervades the sun.” "The 
natural desire of the philosopher is to 
know the Atman." If the Atman is not 
an object of knowledge, as the idealist 
thinker holds, where is the place of the 
Upanishads as a means of the knowledge 
of Atman, and where is the secrecy 
of their teachings ? The real knowledge 
about Atman aims at salvation (or 
which the favour of the Atman is 
essential. There are conflicting theo- 
ries about the interpretation of the 
Upanishads. They are backgrounds 
for and the sources of several systems 
of philosophy whioh exist now in India. 
Here is attempted an exposition of tho 
teachings of the early Upanishads, as 
far as possible avoiding severe criticism 
or refutation of one or the other of the 
various schools. 

By the examination of the Brahma 
Sutras in detail, we find that they are 
a commentary on the Upanishads. They 
did not take the view adopted by the 
ideal'st school, in respect of (1) the 
nature of the Highest Beality or Brah- 
man, (2) the nature of ^eeva or indivi- 


dual self and its relation to the High- 
est Paramatman, (3) the reality of the 
physical universe and individual spirit 
apart from the Highest Beality, (4) the 
theory of and the relationship between 
the subject and the object of knowl- 
edge. 

"The view of Sankara was that the 
explanation of the world and of the in- 
dividual souls are mere products of ilia 
sion, enveloping the nature of Brah- 
man." This was not the view taken by 
Madhwa. The two elements, the world 
and the individual souls, have a definite 
entity of their own, whioh are perfectly 
real, even if they are only representa- 
tions or Pratibimbas, and therefore 
much inferior in rank to and de- 
pendent upon Brahman, who is not an 
impersonal being but a person who 
transcends all worldly qualities and at- 
tributes. The individual souls, even 
when they become free from transmi- 
gration through devotion to Brahman 
or Paramatman, (the Supreme Soul) are 
deemed to retain a separate existence 
and not to be merged in that Universal 
or Supreme Soul. Of course, this ia 
the theistio interpretation of the Upa- 
nishads and it has full support of even 
the earliest Upanishads. 

"The identity of the Supreme Soul 
and the individual soul was difficult to 
hold fast, and has given way to a simp- 
ler empirical conception of causality." 
The Atman produces the universe, and 
he enters into it. This doctrine is 
found in Chhandogya. The Atman 
however still remains the same in the 
world as in itself. Tne identity of the 
Paramatman inside the Jeevatma with 
the infinite Brahman who envelopes 
the world is also explained. “Aooord- 
ing to the natural oosmogonio stand- 
point, we must have a first principle, a 
creation, and the entry of that princi- 
ple into the creation. The creation Is 
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not merely an effect of the will of the 
Creator brought about from nothing." 
Theoreation is one of development from 
the subtle to the gross, nature or Prak- 
rit! forming the material. Even the 
Jeeva before it is brought into oontaot 
with a material gross body, is supposed 
to have a suJcshina sareera or subtle 
body with all its subtle parts and 
senses. 

The enquiry into the nature of Brah- 
man is very elaborately made in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, Chapter 
2nd, in the conversation between 
Balaki and Ajatasatru. BalakiGargya 
puts forward 12 views of the nature of 
the Absolute. They are all of the same 
type, but it is very interesting. Balaki 
says that Brahman is that Purusha 
who is in yonder sun. Ajatasatru being 
not satisfied with this, says that be is 
already aware of this. Then Balaki 
locates Him in the moon, in lightning 
in the ether (or sky), in the wind, fire 
and water, mirror, sound, and quarters 
and also in the mind. For all these 
Ajatasatru does not consider that Balaki 
taught him anything that was not al- 
ready known to him. He says that Brah- 
man was not comprehended by the above 
desoription. In return, Balaki request- 
ed that he himself should be taught by 
the King. With a practical example 
Ajatasatru teaches Balaki that all the 
worlds and the beings therein come out 
of this Atman. The above conversation 
confirms the view of the existence of 
Brahman as the cause of the universe. 
Yagnavalkya's teaching to Maitreyi is 
also similar to the above. Atman must 
be seen, must be heard, and must be 
meditated upon. By knowing the nature 
of Brahman, he is considered to have 
known the universe. King Janaka's 
answer to Yagnavalkya is that Brah- 
man manifests himself in speech, Prana 
(or life principle), eyes, ears, mind and 


heart. In several Mantras the nature 
of Brahman and his attributes are 
given'^by Yagnavalkya in answer to 
questions from different persons. He 
says to Uasasta Chakrayana : "This, 
thy ruler is He who has all powers 
within Himself. He also makes all the 
VayuB, Prana, Apana, Vyana, Udanado 
their functions in your body." He 
further says that Atman can neither be 
seen nor heard, neither grasped nor in- 
ferred with ordinary sensory organ«>. 
He is possessed of all powers within 
himself and is self-contained. These 
Mantras directly teach the superiority 
of Atman to Jeeva, and his utter dis- 
tinctness from Jeeva. Brahman is call- 
ed Akshara (indestructible). He is 
neither gross nor subtle, neither long 
nor short. Ho has no ears, no mind, 
no speech, no shape and so on. Every 
quality is denied of Him. This is also 
Yagnavalkya’s answer to Gargi's ques- 
tions. Superficially looking, there ap- 
pear to be two conflicting views of the 
same teacher. Yagnavalkya's idea in 
describing Atman as negating every 
quality is not that Atman is formless, 
sbapcless, to put in the philosophical 
language, anirvachaniya but it means 
that He cannot be described as posses- 
sed of any material or gross qualities. 
Even the word anirvachaniya does not 
mean negation of attributes, but the 
possession of such abundant and un- 
imaginable qualities as are not within 
the grasp of imperfect human beings. 
Yagnavalkya’s arguments are: (l) 
Everything in the universe is supported 
by matter or prahriii and Brahman is 
the support of matter. He himself not 
needing any support, external or inter- 
nal. (2) Brahman is the only inde- 
pendent seer, hearer, enjoyer. Brah- 
man has transgressed the rules of 
nature, and opposite qualities can exist 
in Him. The controversy that has 
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existed for a long time in the matter of 
the theory of conceiving an attributelesfl 
Brahman cannot stand if the Mantras 
in the Sarira Brahmana of the Brihad- 
arnyaka Upanishad are carefully scruti- 
nised, 

The Atman is described as (l) Agrihyo 
nahi grihyate, {2) Asiryo nahi siryate, 
f3) Asangonahi sajjyate. He is in- 
oomprhensible, for lie cannot bo fully 
comprehended. He is imperishable 
because He does not porish. He is un- 
attached. unfettered; He neither suffers 
nor fails. Saha niruhya, Pratyuhya 
atilcTafnatt He transcends the Jeevas, 
He supports them by pervading them 
from within. Ho is both extra cosmic 
and intra-oosmio. With these two 
forms ho supports the manifest and the 
unmanifest universe. Ho is described 
as Upanishatka, It means that Brahman 
is a person to bo known from or by 
means of the Upanishads only. This 
supports the Madhwa’s doctrine that 
Brahman is knowable with the help of 
the Upanishads, or by words as con- 
trasted with perception and infer- 
once, the other two means of knowledge 
as accepted by him. He is also said to 
be Vignanam, Anandam, Brahma. That 
is, Brahman of these attributes is the 
aim or goal of the knower and the 
abode or support of the realiser of 
Brahma Vidya. Brahman is the sole 
light of man. He guides him in dark- 
ness, not merely in the absence of light 
but also in the absence of right knowl- 
edge. He is said to be Yignanamaya 
(all knowledge). A few passages are 
quoted here in support of the attri- 
butes of Brahman as real and endless. 

"The Light which shines above this 
heaven, in the worlds higher than those 
of Brahman, higher than all, beyond 
wli'cb there are no worlds. This is 
verily the same Light which is within 
the heart oi man. I* is on account of 


His presence in the body one feels that 
heat by touch, hears the sound through 
the ears, sees things with the eyes." — 
Bri.III. 13.7. 

"The Brahman is omniscient, omni- 
potent, glorious, supporter of the uni- 
verse and an impartial witness." — 
Ibid. 14.2. 

"This self within the heart is smaller 
than a corn of rice, smaller than a corn 
of barley, smaller than a mustard seed, 
smaller than a oanery seed. He is also 
greater than the earth, greater than the 
atmosphere, greater than heaven and all 
the worlds".— Ibid. 14.3. 

"He has the atmosphere in his sto- 
mach, earth under the soles of his 
feet. His body never grows old. The 
whole universe is refuged in Him."— 
Ibid. 15.1 

A very large number of passages can 
be quoted from the Chhandogya also to 
support the theory of Sri Madhwa that 
Brahman is not an impersonal, attribute 
less, imaginary Being: He possesses 
unlimited qualities which are beyond 
the concept! m of human powers. 

Atman is compared to the salt dissol- 
ved in water. Salt pervades every par- 
ticle of water though not perceptible to 
the eyes. The presence of Atman in 
man can be felt by intuitional knowl- 
edge just as the presence of salt is 
found in water by taste This explains 
also the utter difference between the* 
pervader and the pervaded universe, on 
the anology that salt can be entirely 
removed from water and shown as a 
separate substance, though when 
mixed with water its presence was not 
visible. 

The four aspects of Brahman as des- 
cribed in the Upanishad are : — 

(1) Anantavan, or shankarshana 
aspect enveloping earth, sky, sea and 
heaven, 
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(2) JyotishmaDi or Pradyumna inner aspeofe of antaryami aspeofe, and 

aspect enveloping firOi suoi moon and the Atma Vidya, or the cosmic aspect, 
lightning. That person who is seen in the eyes is 

(3) Ayatanavan. or Aniruddha Atman, lie is called Amrita or im- 

aspect enveloping Pranai eyes ear and mortal, the fearless and all- pervading, 
mind. the most beautiful, the giver of beauty, 

(4) Prakasavan or Yasudeva aspect the resplendent. 

enveloping four quarters The most oharaoteristio and religious 

This vidya was taught to Satyakama element in the teaching of the Upani- 
Jabali by four Devas representing bull shads is one of mysticism. What is this 
fire, a hamna (bird), varuna. Also, mysticism? '*It is a sense of the infi- 
Upakosala, pupil of Satyakama Jabala nite in the finite, of the one in many, of 
is taught by the four fires. Iswara in all creatures." Mysticism 

Garhapatya teaches that the Purusha also consists of the theory of realising 
who exists in the earth, fire, annam Brahman. By thought, meditation, 
and Aditya is myself (t.s. Brahman). by devotion, by the training of the 
Anvaharya teaches that the Purusha mind, by stern control of the senses, 
who exists in the waters, space (atmos- ^be devotee seeks to think God, to feel 
phere), stars and moon is also Brahman. Him, and to rest in Him. Man must 
Ahavaniya teaches that the Purusha ^^^ain himself to think Truth, to subdue 
who exists in Prana, Akasa, heaven, himself, to purify himself from the evil 
and lightning is Brahman. influence, by intensive thinking of Him. 

Thus he was taught the two aspects Thereby he must find God and live in 
of Brahman, i,e„ the asmadvidya, or present consciousness of Him. 

{To he concluded) 

SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 

By S, F. Bamamurty, M, A„ L C.S, 

^HE abstract interest of Sri Hama- be accepted npmely, the reality of a 
krishna's life lies in the reality of sane consciousness which is yet not 
the state of oonsoiousness he attained in ours. 

Samadhi. In his own life, he passed The doubts which the men who knew 
the doubts of men whether he was sane. Sri Hamakrishna in his early years 
Thousands of men whom we count to felt as regards his balance of mind 
be sane believed in the reality of his would also be felt if his record is read 
experience as something transcending by Europeans who are ignorant of the 
our human experience. Not only this, Indian tradition or by Indians who 
the idea of such experience has been are brought up in ignorance of their 
long familiar to India in the records of own tradition. But Europe including 
the lives of her saints and the nature its intellectual subjects has recently 
and method of the experience have been received a shook in the shape of a new 
elaborately studied and systematized, system of ideas originated by an 
Such experiences are also to be found Asiatic domiciled in Europe, namely 
among the mystics of Ohristianity and Einstein. Einstein himself is concerned 
Muhammadanism. So, one thing must purely with Physics and the impacts oq 
8 
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Phiriios which his new ideas yield. Bail 
his work has been taken up by 
mathematicians and philosophers and a 
tentative scheme of reality has been 
built up which we are obliged to 
believe because of its results but which 
yet intrinsically we are unable to 
perceive. 

Thus we are facing two phenomena 
which are both outside out personal 
experience— the Super-consciousness of 
Saints and the Space - Time of 
Relativists. It is a surprising thing 
that these two phenomena have com- 
mon features. In Super-consciousness, 
space is transcended, time becomes 
eternity, contradictories are synthe- 
sized, relative consciousness is replaced 
by the Absolute. 

In Space-Time too, space is tran- 
scended, time is petrified into eternity, 
contradictories are synthesized and re- 
lative truth is replaced by absolute 
Truth. 

This is a remarkable resemblance. 
Further, Space-Time is recognized by 
Relativists like Eddington and Weyl to 
involve in its texture consciousness it- 
self. And it is admitted by Eddington 
that it is as valid to study Space-Time 
from the side of consciousness as from 
that of space or time or matter. He 
says, "Those who, in the search for 
truth, start from consciousness as a 
seat of self-knowledge with interests 
and responsibilities not confined to the 
material plane are just as much facing 
the hard facts of experience as these 
who start from consciousness as a 
device for reading the indications of 
spectroscopes and microscopes." Thus 
Space-Time is a function of conscious- 
ness and is therefore a kind of Super- 
oonsciouaness. Thus not only in their 
feature but also in their intrinsic 
nature, the Super-consciousness of 


Indian Saints and the Space-Time of 
European Scientists agree. 

The feature of Sri Ramakrishna*s 
Samadhi is that he forgets his own 
small personality and gets lost in 
universal personalities like that of 
Rama or Radha or Jesus or Muham- 
mad. Does this not mean that to his 
Super- consciousness, his mind of which 
his body was a part was viewed as being 
as much outside his self as your mind 
or mine is outside his self 7 The world 
which is the object for his Super-con- 
sciousness is the sum of the material 
world and all our minds. It is possible 
to hold that such a world is the fourth- 
dimensional world of the Relativists. 

In logic as we know it, "I am I" is 
the full expression of identity. May I 
say, that in a world where the mind 
is objective, the full expression of the 
identity is: "I think I ami" or in 
other words, "I am I" relatively to 
myself. Hence the truth, "I am I" is 
but a relative truth and the Truth "I 
think I am I" is an absolute Truth. 

Take the identity 2 — 2. 

2 cannot think that 2 is 2. Some- 
body else has to think it. And whether 
2—2 or is not 2 or in more general 
terms whether A— B or is not B 
depends on who thinks it. Thus, 
thought is relative but the sum of 
thought and thinker is absolute. 

In Super-consciousness, the thinker 
is an object. So too, in a Space Time 
which involves consciousness in its 
texture. Thus in both, the relative is 
replaced by the Absolute. 

Again, as regards the synthesis of 
contradictories : take an act of run- 
ning. You run away from one sideani 
you run towards the other side. So I 
Involves two directions—away and 
towards. Take an act of kindness. 
Achievement lies through pain and tb 
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aohievement of your kindness involves 
three linear factors.-— your pain, your 
pleasure, their pleasure. Each is 
opposed to the other two. Thus an 
act of kindness is both pain and 
pleasure, both yours and theirs. And 
we know that there is a world which is 
real to saints where great strength is 
bom out of great humility, where 
power is derived from powerlessness, 
where the personal is also impersonal, 
where I and yon are different and yet 
the same. 

In a fourth-dimensional world, the 
Belativists speak of regions which are 
both future and past and equations 
which are both true and false depend- 
ing on the observer. The synthesis of 
contradictories is thus a common 
feature of Supor-oonsoiousness as well 
as of Space-Time. 


Thus in regard to the transcending of 
space, the eternalizing of time, the 
synthesizing of contradictories and the 
replacing of relative by absolute Truth 
and also in the inclusion of conscious- 
ness in their texture Super- consoions- 
ness and Space- Tima agree. 

Science is approaching their common 
nature from one side. It is open to 
Indian Philosophy which is the heritage 
from religion to approach it from the 
other side. Both are bound to meet in 
mathematics. So far as India is con- 
cerned, a rapprochement between 
Saints and mathematicians is needed. 
It is unfortunate that Saints are not 
mathematicians nor are mathematicians 
Saints. If they were, one could almost 
imagine the veil between mind and 
matter being rent in voices of thunder. 


PEACE AND EEALISATION 

By M. Gnanasambandamt B.A, 


pHE man of truth is the man of 
peace. To do net what we like, but 
what we revere confers not only liberty 
but peace and power* Peace is not the 
exclusive possession of wealth, health, 
name or fame. One may be fabulously 
rich and in perfect health but wanting 
in peace of mind because one has no 
faithful son. Or, ho may be blessed 
with everything ho wants in this world 
but the thought of bis approaching 
death may unsettle his equanimity. 
Peace cannot be had in the restless 
mind with its thousand cravings ever 
demanding compliance. On the other 
hand peace is tranquility of spirit, eqa- 
nimityof mind— soul finding delight 
in the soul. This condition must be 
rendered possible by tbe mind being 
made to yield to work for tbe sake of 


work without expectation of reward. 
This will subdue the ceaseless expeo- 
tenoy of the mind and assure perfect 
tranquillity of spirit. As during the 
full enjoyment of health we are uncon- 
scious of the existence of the body, so 
in spiritual enjoyment we shall not be 
conscious of the mind’s cravings. If 
health and strength constitute our phy- 
sical wellbeing, peace and tranquillity 
constitute our mental health. This 
latter state of existence is the 'Shanti* 
which is the aim of all spiritual aspi- 
rants. This 'Shanti' or tranquillity is 
nothing but the effect of Tapas or keen 
concentration. It is tbe silent imper- 
sonal and invisible force which is be- 
hind all creation. Every religion has 
'Peace’, 'Shanti', 'Amen’, 'Om' for its 
ultimate realisation. Peace comes to 
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the pure-minded. Blessed are the 
poBoe-mahers for theirs is the blessed 
work of construction. They prerent 
destruction and death by their wisdom 
and self-renunciation. Peace is sama- 
darsana looking on all things with 
equal or impartial eyes. Inwardly firm, 
with the mind fixed, deep in Qod we 
must be outwardly social. We must 
mix with the world taking interest in 
worldly affairs and move freely as ordi- 
nary men. We must look like others 
and our general behaviour in company 
must be simple, and sincere. The sim- 
plicity and sincerity must be genuine 
and must come from the heart which is 
fixed internally on the Supreme Being. 
The world is made of kindness and for 
kindness; kindness is a blessing. Oruelty 
is a curse. Life yields and responds to 
kind thoughts and kind deeds. Kind- 
ness is not weakness. It is the strength 
of greatness. But this kindness must 
not be abused. It is not kindness to 
give a child a knife because he asks and 
cries for it. Such an act will amount 
to oruelty. Proper thought must be 
bestowed- 

In Nature! the ruling force is peace. 
It ever pervades everywhere. Distur- 
bance exists occasionally and in a few 
places.only. The vast ocean is calm. 
The storm rages for a time 
and soon relapses into calm. The 
sun-shine is full of peace while 
thunder and lightening are full of dis- 
turbance. The former lasts for all time 
while the latter are only temporary. 
Non-injury is power. Disturbance is 
loss of power. The wise man will 
conserve his power and not lose it. It 
takes a long time to know this simple 
secret that peaceful calm constitutes 
life and energy and sustaining force. 

Je -.us was known as the prince of 
peace. He came to show men the 
value of peace and good will, in other 


words soul-force. He lived in peace 
and taught peace. We must live 
the life he lived and taught 
if we wish liberation or Mukti. His 
sermon on the mount is highly inspir- 
ing and ennobling. The best homage we 
can pay to Jesus is to live his life and 
not merely talk about his virtues. Jesus 
subdued his mind: no wonder he silen- 
ced the storm. The greatest respect 
one can pay to Truth is to live in Truth 
and act truthfully in all circumstances 
without exception instead of merely 
proclaiming about virtues of Truth by 
speech and writing- Mere conforming 
to a particular creed and boasting of 
its excellent parts do not transform the 
nature of man. Virtue must not stop 
with talking— it must enter into being. 
Beligions and teachings have not yet 
succeeded in completely reforming man 
and made him what he ought to be. Tbe 
undesirable part of human nature has 
not become extinct in spite of the em- 
phatic warnings of saints, ancient and 
modern. So long as man is not thorough- 
ly charitable and sincere be cannot 
have peace at heart. Peace is the pos- 
session of the man who expresses bis 
sacred thought in unambiguous lan- 
guage and demonstrates it faithfully in 
noble deeds. One who is true to his 
own thoughts and words and is firm in 
actions is the real Mahatma, Among 
the vast population of mankind we 
single out the truthful man and say he 
is a man of his word. Such a man is 
the pride of his country ^ an ornament 
to the Earth which bears him, and the 
delight of Qod who created him. That 
man is the one who is at peace with his 
soul. Nothing can frighten or upset 
him. He continues to be the same in 
sun-shine and in storm. He is tbe 
genuine soul who does not harm others. 
His ways are wise and calm, convin- 
oing and uplifting. Be does not eon* 
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demn and destroy. He oonstruots and 
strengthens. He is able to see things 
better than others ^ho are blinded by 
passion. He never ourses and his wants 
are few. He does not expect anything 
from anybody. But be gives of himself 
what all he can. He thinks he is not 
entitled to any rights. He is a man of 
duties. He is devoted to his sacred 
task of sharing his life with the lowly 
and down-trodden with a view to their 
uplift and he willingly suffers for the 
rest and with them. He never frets 
but takes things as they come and 
learns lessons from failures and disap- 
pointments. His failures serve as pre- 
parations for his victories. To a man of 
peace whatever happens happens for the 
best. By dint of per sever once he can con- 
vert even Hell into a glorious Heaven. 
To him there is full consolation even in 
dire calamities. He ever poBsessea in 
himself a reconciling spirit. The high- 
est blessing which a Guru confers on 
his disciple is "Be at peace" which 
means "Get soul-force" — “Subdue the 
mind." Man must be lord of his own 
mind and not a slave of it. 

With Bulfioient self-restraint| man 
can taste the divinity of peace, which is 
the end and aim of all thinking men. 
The harmful impressions already in the 
the mind must be wiped out. Lust, 
avarice and wrath have robbed men of 
peace. Discarding those qualities man 
should infuse his mind with an ever- 
present attitude of cheerfulness, tole- 
ration and non- injury. 

The sole aim of life is to get peace of 
mind which is the highest bliss; among 
other ways it may be got from sincere 
selfless work in a sacred cause. The 
last man to enjoy peace of mind is the 
idle man. There is no worse calamity 
on earth than idleness which in its 
nature is soul-killing. Even the bees 


and birds are ever so active. Work is 
life. No- work is death. 

Man must seek bis solid comfort in 
something which can satisfy his infi- 
nite craving by establishing a close 
connection between his soul and God, 
the Master of all souls, who is perfect. 
The desire for material enjoyments 
must be diminished and man must find 
his peace in spiritual calm and content- 
ment. True spiritual life begins in 
self-renunciation or merging of the indi- 
vidual little self in the Universal 
Larger Self by purging out every 
narrow and personal element. A peace- 
ful man will never seek his own prospe- 
rity at the cost of others. But ha finds 
his peace only in ministering to the 
needs of others whom he considers to be 
part of himself. He expects no reward 
but enjoys the immediate reward of 
offering his small service at the altar 
of humanity. We are the children of 
God and we must love God and our 
fellow-men. This love to our neighbours 
must be shown in our perfectly honest 
dealings with them, freely forgiving 
them even when they unreasonably 
offend us. Do we punish our little 
babies when they ignorantly kick us ? 
As we excuse our unknowing babies, 
we must forgive those that hurt us. 
Only this mode of life will give us 
peace and bliss. 'Hatred ceaseth not 
by hatred; hatred ceaseth only by love'. 

"Bear and forbear" is the shield of 
safety. Beyond all amusements and 
miseries, blissful peace exists untouch- 
ed by joy or pain. In holy selfless 
duty we find true matchless beauty. 
Each man must find his light in right 
and not wander out of sight. Glorious 
Heaven is for those who are meek and 
true and real peace is reserved for those 
that are steadfast in love of Truth and 
God. Loving all alike, man should 
shun evil, learning eaoh day to do 
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Bomethiog good and right and casting 
off each day something in him which is 
bad and wrong. This will erelong 
conduce to mental peace and bring com- 
plete delight of soul. Ungrumbling 
faithful work with perfect trust in Ood 
gives silent lasting peace. This mood 
of mind ensures the highest and purest 


worship of God. This is the peace for 
which we must live and ever strivei 
the peace which dwells in the heart of 
the faultless faithful devotee who is 
the visible monument of the invisible 
God — who sees all but is seen by 
none. 

Om Shanti ! Shanti 1 Shanti I 


BEEGSON— VEDANTA 

By A. Qovindacharya Swamin, M.B.A.S. 


By his elan vitale^ Bergson proposed 
to solve the mystery of Life. Life 
evolves from within ; hence what is 
apprehended by the term Life contains 
within itself the possibilities and poten- 
tialities of all that is. If such potentiality 
was posited by such thinkers as Huxleyi 
Tfndal and Haeckel, in a Matter, Berg- 
son put the same in a Life. What is 
the step taken, and the advance made 
in knowledge, by the transfer of 
energy or power from one term Matter 
to another term Life? It is simply the 
difference which presents itself to our 
consciousness, as to whether Matter, 
taken to be inert, is capable of originat- 
ing Life ; or Life, taken to be not inert, 
but a vital principle, which is capable 
of originating inert Matter. In other 
words, the difference consists in the 
thought whether in a final synthesis of 
differential categories which are furni- 
shed to us by analysis, we arrive at a 
unity or primum, which is Intelligence 
or Intelligent, or not so,— the not- so 
being the non-intelligence or non- 
Intelligent which is the attribute of 
Matter, by hypothesis. Bergson's view 
may therefore be assumed to be, after 
rising from a perusal of his wavering 
thesr and antitheses, that, after all, 
Matter is resclvable into Life, not vice* 
versa, or Hatter can be explained in 


terms of Life, not Life in terms of 
Matter. This would be a theory of 
vital monism instead of material 
monism. What would be the profit to 
us either way ? It is double-fold thus. 
If Matter is capable of engendering 
Life, we have a solution of the question 
of variation (l) equally with Life en- 
gendering Matter. Both are mysterious 
to the ways of thought of those who 
would have only 'like begetting like'. 
In both the theories we are considering, 
this law of *like from like' is rudely vio- 
lated. The *ex nihilo nihil fit\ 'exvivo 
omnia vivum\ 'N^asato vidyate bhavo, 
N-abhavo vidyate satah' (or what is 
known in Vedanta as sat-karyavada) is 
violently shaken to its roots. It 
seems as if we are trying with terms of 
our own mental manufacture, such as 

(1) Variation results from tho intoraotion 
of nature from within and nurture (so to 
say) from without. Tho action, for example, 
of radio-activity or Bontgen rays upon cells 
changes the very typo of them into new ones. 
The variation occurring in plants by tho pro- 
perties of light, ethcrial radiations, oleotrio 
and magnetic conditions of atmosphere giving 
rise to altogether new species, is now known. 
So that if Ood begat both 'waters* and 'man* 
from out of Ifis own complex, who are we 
children puerilely philosophising how matter 
can come out of life, and vice versa ? Here is 
hope for man to blossom into an angel and on 
and on, in eternal progression, for in Eternity 
(ananta) we live and move and have our being. 
We are in all-oompassiog Nar-ayana 
jyaraandayana). 
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Matter and Life, and at the same time 
vainly imagining that in either way of 
rednoing the one from or into the ether 
we have furnished an explanation, or 
found a solution of the mystery of 
Life. Bergson in trying to arrive at a 
monistic or unitary principle, yet found 
himself at every step confronted with 
the duality of Matter and Life. For in 
his Creative Evolution^ Life as a crea- 
tive principle evolves; and evolution 
requires the principles working either 
together for a common end, or a diffe- 
rential purpose— each for its own kind. 
Hence Life, if it is to evolve, requires 
a resisting material, which is our 
old Matter again. Here are some state- 
ments to this effect : 'The human ins- 
tinct feels at home among inanimate 
objects, more especially among solids. 
Our intellect triumphs in Geometry, 
wherein is revealed the kinship of 
logical thought with unorganised 
Matter.* In his Time and Free Will, 
dualism or opposition between the two, 
Matter and Life, is a most prominent 
feature. In bis Matter and Memory^ 
Matter is distinctly separate, as Me- 
mory is an attribute of non-Matter or 
Life. Bergson would have opposite 
characteristics attributed to those. 
What are they? Life is dynamic, 
whereas Matter is static. But if move- 
ment be observed in Matter, or if ac- 
cording to modern science, the so-call- 
ed staticity of matter is an exploded 
conception, matter should remain 
ever-moving from compounds to ele- 
ments, or vice versa, from molecules to 
atoms, vice versa, atoms to electronsi 
vice versa, electrons to ether, vice versa ; 
and what next, from X to ether, vice 
versa 7 The reconciliation of this 
dynamic and static dualism is effected 
by Vedanta, by conceiving dynamism 
in both oases, never staticity in any 
ease,— the dynamio essential change 


(svarup-anyathabhava) to Matter, 
and attribtitive change {svabhava^ 
anyatha bhava) to Life,**”or Soul 
(psyche) which Bergson means, for he 
variously puts it as souMife, asoon- 
oious life. So then the Yedantic idea 
of soul-change, as of the adjectival 
genus, is foreign to the philosophy of 
Bergson, who asserts one (ehange) for 
it (soul) of an essential genua. But 
while supposing Matter to be statie, 
Bergson is obliged to give it some sort 
of movement. How does it come? 
Not per se, but either by an external 
agency, or by a life-impulse from with- 
in. Both in co-operation may as well 
be stated, instead of dogmatising with 
partial suppositions. In either case, 
Matter would remain static until im- 
pelled to action. Hence necessarily 
Matter is eontingeut on Life. Vedanta 
BO states it. Hence an independent 
existence of Matter for Life to work 
through, as Bergson would have it 
sometimes in bis changing mental 
attitude, is impossible to Vedanta. And 
Bergson would not be consistent if he 
is aiming at monism. The whole posi- 
tion is reviewed thus by Prof. Badha- 
krishnan {Mind, Vol., XXVI. New 
Series, 103) : — "If Bergson's system is 
to be viewed as monistic, it is neces- 
sary to reduce the duality of life and 
matter to an ultimate unity by reduc- 
ing either life to matter or matter to 
life, or both to one common principle. 
We cannot reduce life to matter, for 
it is to assume that Bergson has writ- 
ten his volumes in vain. If there is one 
point more than another that he em- 
phasises in bis writings, it is the 
absurdity of mechanising life, or 
spatialising spirit. Gan we reduce 
matter to life and regard it as the first 
effect of life’s evolution? It hardly 
seems possible to do so, for life connot 
evolve until matter is present opposing 
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i(i. Evolution presupposes the existence 
of matter. Granting that life can oome 
out with its possibilities even without 
the resistance of matter, it ought to 
have engendered something more use- 
ful and important than sheer matter, 
especially In view of the fact that the 
evolution of life is unimpeded by any 
resisting influence. To imagine that 
the creative impulse gave birth to mat- 
ter on account of its importance in the 
later stages of evolution is to import 
the anthropomorphic or flnalistic ten- 
dency into Bergson's philosophy. That 
life should first throw out matter and 
there play a mimic scene opposing it 
and with great trouble pressing through 
and penetrating it, is not conceivable. 


We are left with the third possibility, 
the reduction of the true principles to 
one common centre. Bergson resolves 
the dualism by making both life and 
matter spring from one source." Here 
we are back again to India's Vedanta, 
which posits Brahman, the Dynamic 
Source (the Dynamo) from which life 
(psyche). Matter, and Time emanate 
and these are set to interaction by that 
power and constitute the cosmic pro- 
cess. But the mystery and meaning of 
it all ? Tennyson tells us : 

“And yet be patient. Our play- 
wright may show, 
In Bome«fifth act what this wild 
drama means.*' 


SELECTIONS FROM THE AHHYATMA EAMAYANA 
AYODHYA KANDA : CHAPTER I 
SAGE NARADA'S PRAYER {concluded) 


«TO»ns^(+iRi?iMi ii \?(ii 

in the rope snake 
like 'SiwR the Atman or the 
Supreme Self as Jceva ^ 
knowing fear * 1 ^ comes (sfk 
Jiva, i.e., the individual soul) 
91 ^ I TOn?»n the Paramatma, i.e., 
the Supreme Self thus 
knowing from fear and 

misery is freed. 

26. Like tbe rope mistaken for a 
snakei man mistakes the (limitless) 
Atman for Jeeva (limited individual 
soul) and thus gets frightened. Where- 
as 'oalizing himself as the Paramat- 
man be is relieved from the fear of 
Samsara (bondage 01 rebirth). 


?T9f: far. II 

II ’I'# II 

for the reason, i.e., as 
^ in all bodies gaf: all fjpi: in- 
telligence by self- 

illumining Intelligence ^ by 
Thee is illumined 5Rr: 

therefore VRPiThou of all 
96311 Atman. 

27. By Thy seif-illumining Intelli- 
gence, Thou illuminest the intelligence 
in all the bodies. Hence Thou art 
the soul of all. 

II II 
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on Thee in the rope 
^3iiH6L like the snake 
through ignorance ^ everything 
ajFI^ is superimposed ?sr5?n5n<i 
through knowledge of Thee 
everything vanishes 

therefore always ^ know- 
ledge should be practised. 

28. Jaat as a rope is mistaken for a 
snake so too through Ignorance every- 
thing is superimposed on Thee and 
through a knowledge of Thee all (mis- 
taken notions) disappear. Therefore 
(Supreme) Knowledge should un- 
interruptedly he practised. 

U 

n II 

to those devoted 
to Thy foot gradually 

Knowlodge comes 5iFrR( 

therefore ^ those who 

are devoted to Thee ^ those 
only ^ surely gfiff^nsr: eligible for 
salvation become). 

29. Supreme Knowledge comes in 
duo course to those who are devoted to 
Thine feet. Hence these alone are 
eligible for salvation. 


rRfrKRT R RtRiU II 

*T *rt jrI iu«»ii 

^ I of the devo- 
tees of Thy devotees also 

of their devotees and ser- 
vant therefore Jwt 0 Lord 
on me have compas- 

sion mo !T not delude. 

30. I am a servant of the devotees 
of Thy devotees and also of those 
devoted to them. Therefore, have 
compassion on me, Oh Lord, and do 
not delude me. 

c«iviifJi5CTc!ilc«r^ 5(§n il 5PRr. jrul ii 

^IcRfRl^ ^TffRTllf^ vm 

II XI II 

snit 0 Lord born 

of the lotus of Thy navel 
Brahma ii my sr^r: father ?Rr: 
so I ^ Thy grandson 
am 0 The scion of Raghu’s 
line w me ^if^ save. 

31. Brahma born of tho lotas grow- 
ing out of Thine navel is my father and 
hence. Oh Lord. I am Thine grandson. 
Dost Thou, therefore. Oh the scion of 
Baghu’s line save me — Thine devotee. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Vedanta and Modern Religious 
Tendencies 

The intelligentsia of the world to- 
day is strongly divided in its opinion 
regarding the existence of an ultimate 
spiritual principle behind the changing 
world- phenomena. On the one hand 
there is the section of avowed materia- 
lists, headed by savants like Mr. Bert- 
rand Bussell who interpret the conclu- 
sions of modern science as proof positive 
of the non-existence of 6od and the 
futility of religion. On the other there 
are scientists like Mr. Eddington, who 
hold that the progress of science has not 
in any way invalidate the faith in a 
Supreme Being, but has only necessitate 
ed certain alterations in its conception. 
The trend of thought among the latter 
section is clearly reflected in the follow- 
ing extract from an article by Prof. J. 
S. Haldane of Birmingham University 
on " Religion and Realism " appearing 
in the March number of tbe Realist : 
** None of the scientific interpretations 
of our experience are anything better 
than tools for particular and limited 
uses ; but the nearer they take us to a 
spiritual interpretation of experience 
the less unsatisfactory do they become. 
They lead us up towards a final con- 
ception of God as the supreme and only 
reality and of God present in each of us 
as personality and giving to each of us 
the only reality which we possess. It 
is the recognition of this in our con- 
scious behaviour which, as it seems to 
me, constitutes religion. By recogni- 
tion I mean no mere intellectual belief 
of any kind, but a practical recognition 
influencing our behaviour and other 
beliefs, including scientific beliefs, at 
every point 

" We cannot see in detail 

how all that appears to us is simply the 
appearance of God. All that we can 
see is that this must ultimately be the 
case We express this by saying that 
it is only by faith that we see it. Hence 
faith comes io play a very large part in 
religious belief. But .t is with abso- 
lute fearlessness that true religion faces 


all the appearances— all the chaos, sin, 
sorrow and death which seem to encom- 
pass us. As they appear to us, they 
can be nothing more than appearance. 
Through them there shines the spiri- 
tual reality which is supreme 

It is also something within ns, the 
direct communion of God with corres- 
ponding direct authority. Mere human 
authority or evidence from asserted 
miraculous events does not produce 
the faith of religion. Nor can this 
faith result from mere scientific evi- 
dence of any kind, since science deals 
only with partial aspects of our experi- 
ence." 

It will be clear from the above ex- 
tract that Prof. Haldane’s views on 
religion is but another vindication of 
the Vodantist’s claim that the present 
tendencies of religious thought among 
the progressive sections of humanity is 
in line with the universal principles of 
his faith. No religion perhaps recognis- 
es the divinit'Y of human personality 
in such clear and emphatic voice as 
Vedanta does. The Professor’s view 
that the perception of this divinity does 
not consist in " mere intellectual be- 
lief ", but in '* a praotical recognition 
influencing our behaviour and our other 
beliefs ’’ and his idea that it is " the 
direct communion of God ’’ and not 
" tbe evidence from asserted miraculous 
events’*, that produces the faith of reli- 
gion *’ find a more emphatic declara- 
tion in the Vedantist's cardinal 
doctrine that religion is realisation. So 
also the Vedantist’s message of fearless- 
ness and his conception of Ananda or 
joy as being tbe basis of the world 
phenomena exactly fall in with the 
Professor’s views. 

Continuing the Professor writes : ” I 
wish. In conclusion, to say why it is 
that persona who, like myself, regard 
religion as the most important thing in 
life, are yet unable to belong to exist- 
ing Churches The diflSculty is 

that there is so much of what seems to 
me sheer materialism present in the 
existing creeds and forms of worship 
that I must remain outside 
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*' In the first plaoe, existing oreeds 
make it appear that religion derives its 
authority indirectly from a historical 
revelation. The circumstances connect- 
ed with the supposed historical revela- 
tion are also to a large extent inconsis- 
tent with experierce, and rest in 
addition, on quite unsatisfactory 

evidence In the second plaoe, the 

creeds oflfer something akin to a future 
pecuniary reward for religion, and a 
corresponding penalty for its neglect. 
This seems to me to degrade religion to 
a low material level. From its very 
nature, religion is its own reward. 

“ A further difficulty is the doctrine 
of individual immortality, which is 
connected with the idea of future re- 
ward and punishment. Not only is 
there nothing in the rest of our experi- 
ence to suggest the existence of indivi- 
dual immortality, but the very idea of 
it seems to me to bo inconsistent with 
religion. In religion we lose our 
apparent individual selves in the per- 
sonality of God. and it is only in our 
union with God that we are immortal 
or beyond the apparent vicissitudes of 
time. 

" It is because of the difficulty in 
getting rid of the causal determination 
as part of reality that religious belief 
has become hound up with what to me 
are materialistic, and therefore essen- 
tially irreligious, beliefs. God, our uni- 
verse and ourselves cannot bo regarded 
as merely related causally " 

According to Prof. Haldane the ma- 
terialistic outlook of religions so patent 
in the matters he has indicated is due 
to their " difficulty in getting rid of the 
idea of causal determination as part of 
reality.*' This difficulty on the part of 
religions, however, seems to us to be the 
result of the fact that they are confront* 
ed with the probl em of giving a higher 
outlook to the human animal. For, 
most men who profess faith in religion 


are pre-eminently materialistio in their 
outlook, and unless religion is talked 
to them in their own terms it can 
neither make itself understood by them 
nor wean them gradually from the 
grossness of their outlook by bringing 
its healthy influence to bear on them. 
Vedanta recognises this fact as well 
as the intelleotual and moral demands 
of the more evolved type and according- 
ly shapes its teachings to suit the needs 
of both. To the people it speaks as other 
religions do in terms of reward and 
punishment, of heaven and hell, of indi- 
vidual immortality and allegiance to 
historical personalities, but in its 
higher aspect its voice becomes thorough- 
ly immaterial and capable of oom- 
prehension only by men of rare mental 
purity and intellectual acumen. From 
this point of view it stands in striking 
contrast to the creeds preached by 
ordinary theistio ohurohes, and far 
above the points of criticism raised by 
the learned Professor against the Church 
organisations of the West. It marks 
the summit to which human thought 
has soared in its quest after reality. 
Its truth is established not so much on 
tho saintlioess of any historical person- 
ality or his revelations as on universal 
spiritual laws the truth of which in the 
first place depends upon direct experi- 
ence open to one and all who put forth 
the needed effort in that direotion. It 
preaches in emphatic terms the renun- 
ciation of the fruits of all actions and 
the end that it keeps in the view of its 
votaries consists in the dissolution of 
the individual in the universal person- 
ality of God whose nature is Existence— 
Knowledge — Bliss Absolute. In its 
conceptiens of Maya, of Mukti and 
Brahman it rends asunder the ideas of 
space, time and causality that form the 
very warp and woof of material exis- 
tenoe and carries the human soul into 
tho empyrean heights of the Infinite. 
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Yogic Physical Culture or The 
Secret op Happiness : By S. Sun- 
daram. Published by Ourukula 
Ashrama, Eenyeri, Bangalore \ 109 
pages 

This book deals with sixteen poses 
of the body and the system of Prana- 
yama prescribed by the Yoga Shastra. 
The author is himself a praotieal 
student of these exercises and bears 
testimony to their efficiency, t The 
ancient Bishis had formulated this as 
an aid to spiritual culture ; they are 
however useful in the author's opinion 
to ordinary men too. who do not aspire 
after high spiritual attainments. They 
are intended to thoroughly exercise the 
internal organs, specially of the abdo- 
men, and some of the important glands 
of the human body which are generally 
left unaffected by the ordinary systems 
of physical exercise the main pur- 
pose of which is to develop the super- 
ficial muscles of the human body. As 
such the proper practice of this system 
will keep the body in unimpaired 
health. In the last chapter the author 
has also shown their utility in the cure 
of many diseases of the abdomen as 
dyspepsia, constipation, obesity, etc. 
Detailed instructions regarding the 
technique of these poses and their illus- 
trations are given in the book, so that 
one may practise them even by a perusal 
of it. India to-day is in need of a 
strong and healthy race of men, and a 
judicious practice of these exorcises 
evolved by our ancient Bishis will be 
an invaluable aid to the production of 
such a healthy race of men. The 
author has done a great service to his 
motherland in presenting this ancient 
system of exercises in a scientific form 
understandable and accessible to a 
modern man. We should however add 
in conclusion that persons whose vital 
organs like the heart are defective 
would do well to avoid these exorcises 
as they may overstrain their system. 

The Buddua's Pattt op Virtue : 
By F* L, Woodward, M A„ Theosophi- 


cal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras; 
Pages 105 

‘ The Buddha’s Path of Virtue ’ is a 
metrical translation of the Dhamma- 
pada, a book of the second Pitaka ^ of 
the Buddhist Canon known collective- 
ly as the Ti- Pi takas. It is an anthology 
of four hundred and forty three verses 
believed to be real words of Buddha. 
They embody in themselves the highest 
code of morals expressed in the^ beauti- 
ful language of poetry. The ideas of 
self-control, self-culture and heroic en- 
deavour, the graces of wisdom, purity 
and love, the eternal law of Earma or 
causality and moral retribution are en- 
shrined in it in luminous, pithy verses 
which linger in memory as a fountain 
of noble inspiration. The translator 
has very successfully rendered these 
ideas into beautiful and forceful Eng- 
lish verses, thus making accessible to 
the English reading public one of the 
greatest moral codes of the world. 

Ideals and Idealists : By 
A, Sioaminatha Aiyar, Editor, Rural 
India, Madras 

In this small pamphlet the author 
gives a brief estimate of Woodrow 
Wilson and the ideals that actuated 
him in his life. 

Upadesa Saram : By B. 7. Nara- 
simier. Published by Sri Bamaniyavani 
Pusthakalayam ; Thiruvannamalai ; 
Price As, 4. 

Upadesa Saram is a synopsis in 
thirty short stanzas of the teachings of 
Bamana Maharisbi, a living saint of 
Thiruvannamalai in Madras Presidency. 
The original Tamil verses composed by 
the Maharishi himself, together with 
English prose and verse translations 
with notes, and Sanskrit rendering of 
the same in verses are included in the 
book. In the preface a short life- sketch 
of the saint and a summary of the poem 
are given. His teachings contain the 
pure essence of Vedantic thought. 
They are ccncerned, not so much with 
the subtilities of philosophy, as with 
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praotloal spiritual life, and will certain- 
ly have an appeal to all spiritually- 
minded persona. The teachings are 
also non-sectarian and universal, accept- 
ing as they do all the four paths for 
spiritual realisation with an emphasis, 
however, on Jnana Yoga. 

The Beugion op Burma : By 
BhiJcJchu Ananda MetUyya {Allan 
Bennett), Piiblished by the Theosophi^ 
cal Publishing Ilouset Adyar, Madras 

The religion of Burma is a compre- 
hensive exposition of Theravada which 
is otherwise known as Hinayana or 
Southern Buddhism. The book is 
specially important because it comes 
from the pen of an Englishman who 
had received an up to date training in 
the modern physical sciences and had 
also the opportunity of having a first 
hand knowledge of the theory as well 
as practice of the Buddhist religion in 
his life as a Bhikshu. The work is 
divided into nine chapters. The 
author takes up the throe chief words of 
the Buddhist Formula of Refu^'O, — the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, 
and builds the fabric of the Buddhistic 
faith round those central ideas. The 
Dhamma or the Sacred Law which is 
the main topic of discourse is divided 
into three main heads, — Sila or negative 
virtues, Dana or the practice of charity 
and Samadbi, the^ purification and 
OQiicentrationof mind, by the practice 
of which three a man attains Fauna or 
the Highest Wisdom and its result 
Nibbana, the state of changeloss Peace. 
It is however the Buddhist method of 
purlBoation of mind that forms the 
most unique feature of this faith. It 
oonsists in the recognition and aotuali- 
sation in eonsoiousness by the prescrib- 
ed forma of meditations of the throe 
fundamental truths that all life is 
changeful, saturated with sorrow and 
sufTering, and devoid of any soit of 
permanent entity either in the shape cf 
soul or God. The ultimate source of 
life and world process are shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery which it is pro* 
fitlesa as well as impossible for human 
intellect to fathom. All that is known 
is the inexorable Law of Kaima wbioli 
is the result man's own doing, and 


whioh oan be ovarooma only by man’s 
own striving to follow the path of 
Dhamma that the Buddha has laid 
out for removing the suflfarings of life. 
The author devotes a large portion 
of the book to the expounding of these 
cardinal doctrines of Buddhism and 
brings to bear on the subject his wide 
knowledge of modern soience. The 
astronomioal and biological theories 
associated with the names of Gopernious 
and Darwin are invoked by him in sup- 
port of the Buddhist doctriues' of im- 
permanence, sorrow and soullessness. 
With the ardent zeal of a missionary 
he proceeds to show how the idea of a 
permanent individual soul and of God 
are the misoonceptions of an ignorant 
humanity, the last vestiges of its ani- 
mistic tendencies, and how the true 
path of salvation lies in the complete 
eradication of this idea. 

Thus stated, the cardinal doctrine of 
Buddhism seems to go counter to the 
teachings of all obher faiths of the world. 
But when wo scrutinise the Buddhist 
doctrine of soullessness it is not after 
all different in praotioe from the idea of 
the complete effacemoot of selfishness 
and ignorance inculcated by other reli- 
gious. A metaphysioal or rather ver- 
bal distinction there may be between 
the two views, but from the standpoint 
of ethics and practical spirituality they 
are identical in efTeot if they are proper- 
ly understood and translated into prac- 
tice in daily life. For both of them are 
great inducements to their sincere and 
enlightened believers to strive for 
moral and spiritual perfection. And 
after all what the Buddhist strives at 
by his continuous denial of a self is to 
reach a stage when he has eliminated 
all ignorance from him and has entered 
the changeless state of Peace called 
Nirvana, and can it not be contended 
that this changeloss state of Peace is 
preoisely the Entity that goes by the 
name of Soul or God among the theists 
of the world ? There may of course be 
differences iu the statement of these 
truths in the various religions of the 
world acoording to the theological pre- 
dilections and temperamental diffe- 
rences of individuals, but we feel sure 
that the goal of all these faiths is the 
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same, and that the paths, however oon- 
flioting they be in appearanoe, are sure 
to converge at a certain point in the 
spiritual evolution of man. To Bud- 
dhism however belongs the credit of 
having evolved a system of beliefs with- 
out the conventional doctrines of other 
revealed religions, but none the less 
eflioacious on that account in the spiri- 
tual and moral regeneration of man- 
kind. 


The book on the whole is highly set 
resting and stimulating. It not only give 
an idea of what Buddhism is as pro- 
pounded by Gautama Buddha, but also 
how it stands in relation to the modern 
world-view advocated by the physical 
soiences. The literary merit of the 
book too is of a very high order, and 
the( author shows the imaginative in- 
sight of a true poet. It deserves in 
every way a high place in the literature 
of renaissant Buddhism. 


NEWS AND EEPORTS 


Ramakriehna Girls' Schooli 
George Town. Madras 

Prise Distribution 

The prize distribution for the child- 
ren of the Sree Bamakrishna National 
Girls’ School, George Town, Madras 
took place in the premises of the school 
on Saturday, the 3rd instant* Mr. Y. 
Yenkatasubbia, B.A., L.T., presided. 
Swami Yatiswarananda, President of the 
B. E. Mutt, and other Swamis and many 
other distinguished persons of the loca- 
lity attended the function. After prayer 
and the preliminary remarks of the 
Chairman, Mr. C. Satagopachari. Betd. 
Assistant Secretary to the Legislative 
Council who has been the manager and 
correspondent of the school since April, 
1929 read the report on the working of 
the institution during the two years 
beginning from 1st April, 1928 and 
ending with Slat March 1930, in the 
course of which it was stated that be- 
sides education in the three B's, girls 
were taught needlework, drawing, 
music and handwork. The special 
feature of the school is the provision 
for imparting religious instruction on 
non-sectarian lines and for creating a 
taste for devotion and worship. 

The Management have in the course 
of the last four years incurred a liabili- 
ty to the extent of Bs. 1 ,124-1-4. In 
view of this growing deficit, it was 
seriously thought of closing the school 
or of making it over to the Corporation 
but owing to a strong feeling in the 


loeality that no such step need be taken 
the Management ventured to continue 
running the school on the assurance of 
financial help from a few gentlemen of 
the locality. This help had no doubt 
been received but not to the extent that 
could be desired. 

The Management desire to take this 
opportunity to express their heart-felt 
thanks to the various gentlemen and 
public bodies for helping the institu- 
tion with their mite. 

The young girls staged the drama 
'Sakuntala* which was a grand success. 
Mr. Govindarajulu Mudaliar presented 
a gold medal to the girl who played the 
role of Sakuntala. Prizes were also 
awarded to other actors. Toys for 
children and books for other girls wore 
also presented. 

Mr. Y. Yenkatasubbia dwelt at 
length on^ the services rendered by 
the Mission in general. National 
schools he said were few in number and 
every possible help and encouragement 
should be given for the running of such 
schools and therefore he appealed to the 
philanthropic gentlemen and ladies of 
locality to contribute their mite and 
help the Mission to achieve its ideals. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair 
and to those present the function ter- 
minated. 

TheVendanta Centre, Provi- 
dence, R. I., U. S. A. 

The birthday anniversary of Bbaga- 
van Sri Bamakrishna was celebrated 
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wlbh due eolat on the 2nd and 3rd of 
Maroh 1930 at Providence, Vedanta 
Oentre, U. S. A. A life-size portrait of 
Sri Bamakrishna was placed on a rais- 
ed platform in the Hall which was 
tastefully decorated with buntings and 
ever-greens. On the first day Swami 
Akhilananda who is in charge of the 
Oentre delivered an inspiring address 
on the Life and Teachings of Sri Bama- 
krishna at the morning hour and ano- 
ther on Sri Bamakrishna and Univer- 
sal Beligion in the evening. His lectures 
were very impressive on both the occa- 
sions. At the latter service Mr. Frederic 
A. Wilmot. a religious Editor spoke 
feelingly on Universalism and Vedanta 
and it was highly appreciated by the 
audience. At the end of the service the 
devotees partook of the holy Prasadam 
offered to Sri Bamakrishna and were 
afterwards entertained with music for 
which special arrangements were made. 

The large number of inquiries into 
Vedantio thought necessitated the 
opening of a reading room at the Centre 
and it was formally opened on 
Sunday before a large audience. The 
room has been well furnished with ne- 
cessary outfits as well as with an oil- 
painting of Sri Bamakrishna and other 
enlarged pictures of Sri Krishna, Bud- 
dha, Christ and other great Saints. 

On the second day an Indo- American 
dinner was held at lihe Dreyfus Hotel. 
Swami Bodhananda of the New York 
Centre was a guest of honour. The 
devotees that attended the dinner were 
treated to Indian and American deli- 
cacies. There was special arrangement 
for music both vocal and instrumental, 
and beautiful speeches were made 
about Sri Bamakrishna and his teach- 
ings on the occasion. In short the 
functions on both the days were a 
grand success and the devotees who 
attended the ceremony were deeply 
impressed by the services conducted by 
Swami Akhilananda. 

The Vedanta Society, Portland, 
Oregon, U. S. A. 

The Birthday of Sri Bamakrishna 
was duly celebrated on Maroh 9th, by 
the Vedanta Society of Portland, Oregon 


at eleven O’clock in the morning. The 
students gathered at the Vedanta 
Chapel, which had been beautifully 
decorated with choicest flowers — to 
pay homage to the Great Master. 

Amidst the strains of soft music, and 
fragrance^ of flowers and the inspiring 
aroma of incense, — each one contribut- 
ed to the occasion either with song, 
speech or silence, all alike entering 
heartily into the spirit of the hour. 

In the evening Swami Vividishananda 
gave a most impressive lecbure upon 
the Life and Teachings of Sri Bama- 
krishna. On this occasion an interesting 
paper on Sri Bamakrishna was read by 
Mrs. Lottie I. Scott. She said : 

The Hindoo religion means experien- 
ce or realisation ; so Sri Bamakrishna 
resolved to find out the truth about all 
religions. He did not stop after realis- 
ing the highest in the religion of the 
Hindoos but be delved into all religions 
including Christianity, realising the 
highest in each of those in a very short 
time, whereas it would taka an ordi- 
nary saint a life time to realise but one 
religion. 

He even adopted the customs com- 
mon to each sect, such as their manner 
of dress and even partook of their kind 
of food and did all things in common 
with each group in turn. After all 
this he said, "All religions are true; all 
are so many paths leading to Freedom." 

In this respect he differed from other 
World Teachers for they taught only 
one path each and urged all to follow 
that path. It seems it was left for Sri 
Bamakrishna to harmonise all religions 
by showing that in reality they were 
all one in the last analysis. 

This beautiful broad view has al- 
ready startled the world and will some 
day be accepted by all religions ; then 
there will no longer be any strife or 
quarrel between the different denomi- 
nations, but each will follow his own 
choice in peace and love for all 

The world has yet to learn the great- 
ness and majesty and the might of this 
great saint. We may not know God 
but we may rest assured he knows us. 
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and fthab is only a mafttor of time and 
growth when we shall know all there is 
to be known. 

Sri Bamakrishna great as he was. 
even to the end of his earthly exiatenoe 
always thought of himself as child of 
the Divine Mother, a term commonly 
used in India for God. 

May the dawn of the next birthday 
of the Great Master bring Freedom to 
India His native land. May she taka 
her rightful place among the nations of 
the world to which she is so well en- 
titled. 

The R. K. Mission Society, 
Rangoon 

The Ninety-fifth Birthday Anniver- 
sary of Sri Bamakrishna Paramahamsa 
Deva was celebrated with due solemni- 
ty by the Bamakrishna Mission Society, 
Bangoon, on Sunday, the 2nd March. 
The Library Hall of the Society at 3 17. 
Dalhousie Street, was tastefully deco- 
rated on that occasion with green 
leaves and flowers and in the morning 
Pujas were offered. In the afternoon 
at 5 F« M. a public meeting was held in 
Baja Beddiar’s High School Hall. The 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. B. Das presided. 
The Hall was fully packed with an 
eager audience. There was a largo 
number of ladies present in the meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. 0. B. Ananta Lakshmi Ammal, 
M. A., read a very interesting paper on 
the Life and Teachings of Sri Bama- 
krishna in course of which she compared 
the glorious achievements of India in 
the past with its present inaction and 
held that Sri Bamakrishna came to 
link the past and the present in an un- 
breakable union. 

The next speaker, Dr. B. S. Dugal 
laid stress on the catholicity of his re- 
ligious teachings and showed that Bama- 
krishna practised and lived all the 
different religions and his oatholiciam 
was a conviction rather than an intel- 
lectual appreciation. The present day 
communal problems that are rending 
India asunder can only be solved by 
following his teachings. He was fol- 
lowed by Bev. Lama Dorji Prajnananda 
who said ihut his ree nt visit to thg 


saored places in India had given him a 
dee^r insight into the religion of 
India, and the wonderful works of piety 
carried on by the Bamakrishna Mission 
Oentres in creating a new India. 
Mr. I. B. Mazumdar, the last speaker 
related the interviews Bamakrishna 
had with great men of his time such as 
Vidyasagar and Eeshab Sen. It is 
really wonderful how in simple lan- 
guage and with ordinary illustrations 
Bamakrishna could explain the eternal 
truths. The President in his conclud- 
ing speech remarked that the Gospel of 
Bamakrishna is being practised by the 
heroic monks of the Bamakrishna 
Mission who are ever ready to lay down 
even their lives to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of mankind without any distinc- 
tion of caste, creed or race. With a 
vote of thanks the meeting dispersed. 

In the evening there was devotional 
music in the premises of the Society 
after which Prasadam was disturbed to 
the people assembled there. 

Ramakrishna Mission Students' 
Home, Calcutta 

The Boport of the Bamakrishna 
Misisou Students' Home, Calcutta for 
1929 shows the growing expansion of 
its sphere of activities. The Home is a 
philanthropic institution specially 
intended for poor and deserving youths 
going up for higher education, who get 
here free of cost everything they re- 
quire during their college career, name- 
ly, food, lodging! fees, books, clothing, 
etc. It is also an educational institution 
in as much as apart from being a non- 
oollegiate hostel licensed by the Oal- 
outta University, it is a place where 
systematic effort is made to thoroughly 
supplement the academic education re- 
ceived by the inmates from the Univer- 
sity. Efforts are made through this 
institution to shape the character of 
the inmates, to help them in building 
their physique, to teach them dignity 
of labour by practical lessons, to train 
them in the art of simple living in 
strict conformity "to the social and 
economic needs of the country and also 
to prepare them for the work of village 
reoonstruotlon. 
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DnriDg the year under review there 
were 24 stadents in the Home of whom 
16 were free, 6 oonoession- holders and 
2 paying* 13 students sat for difiFerent 
University examinations and all oame 
out sueoessful. Begular classes were 
held thrice every week for the exposi- 
tion of the Upanishads and Oeeta. 
Several Utsaba, including Ealipuja 
and Saraswatipuja, were celebrated. 
A monthly manuscript magazine 
was conducted by students and 
Saturday classes were held when the 
students met to discuss socio- religious 
topics and read papers and extracts on 
various subjects. All household duties 
except cooking were managed by the 
students, the work being distributed 
every month by a representative Com- 
mittee. The Home farm at Qouripore 
intended for providing vocational train- 
ing to students made appreciable pro- 
gress during the year. The existing pond 
was extended, a small doha filled up, 
more than twelve bighas of land weie 
brought under cultivation, a pump 
with oil engine was set up for irrigation 
facilities and two good milch cows 
were added to the live-stock in the 
dairy. The farm can be expected to 
become self-supporting if capital can be 
found for running it for another year. 

The authorities of the Home are at 
present seriously concerned with a 
scheme for the permanence and expan« 
sion of the institution. To give the 
Home the atmosphere of a Brahma- 
charyo Ashrama it is highly necessary 
to shift it from its present rented house 
in the din and bustle of the city to a 
permanent site of its own situated in 
a quiet suburban retreat where at least 
one hundred college students may 
shape their character by living real 
Ashrama life and develop their efficien- 
cy by learning elements of practical 
agriculture, dairy-work and some other 
useful cottage industries. A convenient 
opportunity for giving shape to this 
plan has now arisen, as a beautiful 
stretch of land about 64 bighas in 
area, situated by the side of the exist- 
ing farm at Qouripore near Dum-Dum 
Gantt, and very close to the Jessore 
Bead, nine miles off from the Qovern- 
ment House, Oaloutta, has come to the 
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possession of the Home. If this land 
can be properly developed it will un- 
doubtedly prove to be an admirable 
Students' Home with ample scope for 
future expansion and facilities for 
vocational training. It will cost near- 
ly a lakh of rupees for the development 
of the land and erection of simple 
structures for the accommodation of 
one hundred students. This sum, which 
is perhaps not more than even the cost 
price of the land alone of many hostels 
in Calcutta will be sufficient to fix 
permanently a unique institution whose 
utility can never be questioned. The 
authorities of the Home appeal to the 
generous and enlightened public to help 
them with funds in their attempt in 
chalking out a worthy educational pro- 
gramme for our youths, and thus remov- 
ing a long-felt want in the country. 
All contributions, however small, will 
be thankfully received by the President, 
B. E. Mission, Belur Math, Howrah, 
Calcutta, or by the Secretary. B. E. M. 
Students’ Home, 7, Haidar Lane, 
Bowbazar, Calcutta. 

The RamakrishnaMissioDi 
Singapore 

The Bamakrishna Mission, Singapore 
presents before the public its report for 
1928—29, the first year of its 
existence. The centre was the 
result of the interest created in 
the mind of the public by the visit 
of Swamis Sharvananda, Abhedananda, 
Prakashananda, Paramananda and 
others to Singapore and . the lectures 
they delivered there on the ideas and 
ideals of the Mission. It was organis- 
ed and formally started by Swami Ad- 
yananda, its present President, in 
August 1928. The number of members 
varied from 125 to 140 during the year. 
The chief activity of the centre consist- 
ed in weekly services, classes on 
Hindu scriptures and public lectures 
by Swami Adyananda. A small libra- 
ry with about two hundred books was 
also started. The birthdays of Swami 
Yivekananda and Sri Bamakrishna 
were observed. A Committee was 
elected in a general meeting to find 
ways and means to put up the Mission 
buildings, It is hoped that gfter thg 
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building soheme ifl completed it will 
be possible for the Mission to undertake 
greater activities by starting education- 
al institutions and a guest house for the 
temporary residenoe of all persona 
irrespective of caste, creed or nation- 
ality. 

The Public Library, Bangalore 

The Report of the Library for the 
year 1928'— gives an account of the 
working and development of the insti- 
tution in the course of the year. The 
average subscription rose from Rs. 726 
to Rs. 732 and the membership from 
904 to 1055. The year opened with 
1492 books on the shelves and 836 
books dealing with a variety of sub- 
jects were newly added. The number 
of visitors during the year was 89753. 
The Library received 139 periodicals. 
A new Mysore section was opened con- 
taining books on all matters relating to 
Mysore. 

R. K. Mission Seva Samity, 
Habiganj, Sylhet 

The Report of the activities of the 
above institution for 1928 and 1929 
shows its increasing usefulness. The 
Samity conducted religions classes every 
day in the afternoon in the Ashrama 
premises and fed the Poor- Narayanas 
on the occasions of the birthday cele- 
brations of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. It managed 
night schools at four different places such 
as Oosai Nagar, Doulatpur, Charipur 
and Jangal for the education and uplift 
of the depressed classes. The Ashrama 
had a Beading Room which contained 
528 books in 1928, and 545 in 1929, 
besides a good number of Dailies and 
Monthlies in English and Vernacular. 
The Gosai Nagar Shoe Factory and 
Leather Industry Co-operative Society 
were also run under the supervision of 
the Ashrama. A Homeopathic Chari- 
table Dispensary was conducted by the 
workers of the Ashrama. The total 
numbers including the new an i the 
repeated oases came up to 660 and 1963 
in 1928 and 1929 respectively. During 
the Kaohhar and Sylhet flood this 
Ashiama rendered invaluable service 
{n popneption with the relief opergtiope 


started under the auspices of the B. E. 
Mission. 

The Samity stands in need of a per- 
manent house of its own. The schools 
should also be equipped with adequate 
furniture. The Samity is to depend for 
the upkeep of the institution and the 
maintenance of its workers entirely 
upon the collection of alms, monthly 
contributi ms and occasional donations. 
But a pe manent fund is necessary to 
facilitate the useful work that the 
Samity has built up there and we hope 
its appeal for flnancial support shall 
meet with a generous response from the 
public. 

Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith, 
Deoghur 

The Report of the R. E. M. Vidyapith 
for the year 1929 gives an account of 
the working of the institution and its 
expansion in the course of the year. 
The Vidyapith is a High School for 
Hindu boys run on residential lines. 
Its object is to provide boys with ample 
facilities for the manifestation of the 
psrf action already in man. Located in 
Ddoghar, a popular health resort, on 
one of the finest sites of the Santal 
Parganas the institution oontribntes 
immensely towards the physioal growth 
of its alumni as well as waking up the 
aesthetio souse in them. Everything 
within the institution is so adjusted 
that it may help the boys in building 
up their character on a firm spiritual 
basis. The life and example of the 
monks and Brahmaoharins of the 
Ramakrishna Order who form the ma- 
jority in the staff help not a little to 
awaken in young minds the spirit of 
oonseoration, oatholicity and devotion 
to ennobling cultural ideals. Speoial 
care is also taken for developing the 
physique of the boys and for instilling 
into them a sense of self-help, respon- 
sibility, and discipline. The onrrioalum 
followed is that of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity with some modifioations, and the 
students of the Vidyapith have been 
permitted by the Oalontta University 
to appear as private oandidates at the 
Matriculation Examination. 

During the year under review the 
nqmbqr of students on the roll w«9 70. 
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Most of them were paying boarderSt 
theoharges for boarding, lodging, tution, 
etc. being eighteen rupees per month, 
besides a few rupees in the beginning 
of a year as admission fee, atbletio 
charges, etc. Considerable additions 
were made to the Vidyapith build- 
ings. 

The institution at present is in urgent 
need of the following things : (1) A 
segregation ward, (2) Another dormi- 
tory to seat 25 candidates at a oost of 
Bs. 10,000 and (3) Modern educational 
equipments of which the most impor- 
tant area gymnasium, a laboratory and 
a library. 

The Vivekananda Society^ 
Colombo 

The report of the Society for the year 
1929 shows that the number of mem- 
bers on the roll was 1201 and the annual 
subscriptions amounted to Bs. 3,544.75. 
Nearly sixty new hooks were added to 
the Society library, and nearly 36 
periodicals were regularly received in 
the reading room. The Society’s month- 
ly Tamil Magazine 'Vivekanandan' was 
converted into a monthly bulletin 
issued free to all members. Nearly 38 
public lectures on religious topics by 
distinguished speakers were delivered 
in the Society buildings. Besides there 
were members' meetings for the study 
of serious subjects tfhd the Hindu scrip- 
tures. A book depot named Yiveka- 
nanda Book Depot was started for 
popularising the purchase and study of 
books on literature and religion. Under 
the auspices of the Society the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Swam! Viveka- 
nanda and the Qurupooja of Shaivite 
Saints were conducted. There were 
Eathaprasangams on almost every 
Sunday. The Society deputed religious 
teachers for the instruction of prisoners 
and the inmates of the Hendsla Leper 
Asylum. A sport club and a Yidyalaya 
were also run by the Society. 

Sri Ramakrishna Aahrama, 
Ootacamund 

Wo have received a copy of the Be- 
pofk 00 the working of the above 


Ashrama for 1929. This Ashrama in 
common with the Mission to which it 
belongs stands for the ideals of renun- 
ciation and service. The members of 
the Ashrama conducted regular classes 
in Eodappamundu among the Dhobi 
community, every Friday on the lives 
of the great saints of our country. 
Another set of classes was begun in the 
Fanohakshara Hall in the mornings 
between 8 and 9 to suit the con- 
venience of officers and merchants who 
might like to attend. In those classes 
the Gita was read and explained verse 
by verse. In the course of about six 
months all the 18 chapters of the Gita 
were gone through. Yet another class 
was held on the Teachings of Sri Bama- 
krishna in Belmont for the benefit of 
the residents of Fern Hill who chiefly 
belong to the official community. 

In the Aahrama itself classes were 
held every Sunday for school boys on 
the Gospel of Sri Bamakrishna, and 
opportunity was availed of in these 
classes to give religious and moral in- 
struction to such of the students that 
came to the Ashrama. The Swamis 
also visited neighbouring places like 
Goonoor and Mettupalayam, and con- 
ducted a series of religious classes and 
disco urses. 

The nucleus of a good library was form- 
ed under the auspices of the Ashrama in 
the Fanohakshara Hall. While the Tamil 
section of the Library is situated in the 
Fanohakshara Hail, the English part of 
it is in the Ashrama itself. The library 
consists of religious, philosophical, 
ethical and educational books, and oon» 
tained nearly a 1000 volumes in the 
year under report. There is also a read- 
ing room attached to the library in the 
Ashrama itself. 

As usual this year also the birthdays 
of Sri Bhagavan Buddha, Jesus, Swami 
Vivekananda and Sri Bamakrishna 
were celebrated. Sri Krishna Jayanti, 
Ganesh Ohathurthi, Durga Fuja and 
The Gita Kay were properly celebrated. 
On The Gita Day the importance of the 
Oita in the rejuvenation of our country 
was explained and some copica of the 
Gita were presented to some earnest 
students. 
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The average looal aubsoripfeiona per 
month amount to Ba. 28-4-0. The 
average expenses of the Ashrama per 
mensem oome to Bs. 60. At present 
the rest of the amonnt necessary for the 
maintenance of the Ashrama is got 
from some devotees out of Ootacamund. 

It is also the earnest desire of the 
Ashram authorities to run an .educa- 
tional institution in Ootacamund in 
accordance with the cultural ideals of 
the Hindus. The Ashrama appeals to 
the generous public of Ootacamund 
for help for the maintenance of the 
Ashrama as well as for the proposed 
educational institution. 

Birthday Celebrations of Swam! 
Vivekananda at Dacca 

The Sixty-Eighth birthday anniver- 
sary of S warn! Vivekananda was cele- 
brated with much solemnity in the 
Dacca Bamakrisbna Mission Premises 
on the 26th January, 1930. The cere- 
mony lasted from early dawn till late 
in the evening. The programme com- 
prised BhajanSi Eirtans, the feeding of 
the poor and the general meeting. 
Tasteful decorations constituted an in- 
teresting feature of the function. 

In the afternoon a general meeting 
was held under the presidency of Babu 
TJmesh Chandra Bhattaobaryya, M.A.i 
B.L. of the Dacca University. 

Some boys sang songs in chorus and 
recited to the delight of the audience, 
hymns and a few choice extracts from 
the writings and speeches of Swami 
Vivekananda, bearing on the burning 
problems of the day. 

Babu Eumud Chandra Sen, If.A., 
B.L„ Additional District Judge, rising to 
speak paid a glowing tribute to the hal- 
lowed memory of Swami Vivekananda. 
Babu Akshoy Kumar Banerjee, M.A, 
Professor, Ananda Mohan College, 
Myrnensing, in the course of his speech, 
said that Swami Vivekfinanda’s mes- 
sage to the modern world was that of 
strength, youthfulness, immortality, 
and fearlessness. Mr. Junnarkar, 
H,A., L.if.B., Professor, Dacca Univer- 
sity, said that Vivekananda was rightly 
christened Vireswara ", the Lord of 
Heroes. His was not '.he religion of 


imbecility, occultism — ^his was the reli 
gion of strength. It was absolutely 
practical. Search for truth and the ser- 
ving of the poor as Narayanas were its 
essential features. We have ever found 
in Vivekananda the manliest of men, 
in Bamakrishna the godliest of men. 
Vivekananda was strength and purity 
personified. Babu Manmatha Nath 
Boy, M A., B.L., Munsiff, read an inte- 
resting poem dwelling on the life and 
teachings of Swami Vivekananda. Babu 
Tripura Sankar Sen, M. A. Eabyatirtha, 
also spoke feelingly about the contribu- 
tion of Swami Vivekananda to the 
growth of modern India. 

Then the President, Babu Umesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya, M.A.,B.L., Pro- 
fessor, Dacca University, in the course 
of his learned speech said: Spiritual life 
has its twofold aspects — the ideal of a 
Sannyasi and the ideal of a householder. 
The ideal of Sannyasa is generally that 
of individual salvation. The contri- 
bution of those saints who practise 
Tapasya in caves is no doubt great. 
History cares very little to record their 
achievements. Eoally speaking, it is 
they and thoy alone who have saved the 
world. Swami Vivekananda was not 
a retiring and exclusive Sannyasin, as- 
piring after his individual salvation. 
The great Swami has set up a new ideal 
of Sannyasa, which aims at individual 
salvation together with that of the 
world at larga Of the master minds 
of the twentieth century, Vivekananda 
holds a very unique and towering posi- 
tion. Swamiji had the most transpa- 
rent vision of the solution of all the 
problems of life. After Buddhism no 
other missionary had ever gone to 
foreign lands to preach the gospel of 
Hinduism. It is really a pride to 
Bengal that a Bengalee young man had 
gone to foreign lauds to preach the re- 
ligion of the Vedas. He has added a 
new chapter in the history of Hindu 
religion. The world respects India for 
her spirituality, her philosophy. Vive- 
kananda has presented India as the 
spiritual teacher to the world. This 
bright ideal will shine forth for ever. 
The ideal of Vivekananda— the spiri- 
tuality of India will save the world 
when destruction will reign supreme* 
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tn India even the orowns of sovereigns 
bowed down in reverence to renunoia- 
tion and poverty. We are eagerly 
looking forward to a time when foreign- 
ers will come to the Maths and Ash- 
rams of India to learn spirituality at 
the feet of the Indian saints. Sankar 
preached Vedanta — the principles of 
religious peace and harmony. We find 
in Vivekananda another Sankar prea- 
ching Vedanta not only to India but to 
the whole world. The patronage of the 
State was behind Buddhism but behind 
Vivekananda we can count nothing of 
the kind. In this Vivekananda's achieve- 
ments were far greater and more 
remarkable than that of Buddhism. 
Vivekananda with nothing to call his 
own wrought wonders. Vivekananda 
was the greatest man that India had 
produced in the nineteenth century. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair, 
the speakers and the audience the 
meeting terminated late in the even- 
ing. 

At the R. K. Asbrama, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar 

The 68th Birthday Anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda was celebrated in 
the Bamakrishna Ashrama, Bajkot on 
the 22nd and 23rd February, 1930. Mr. 
B. V. Patwari, ex-Diwau and Gondal 
presided over the function. On the 
first day the " Vairang Vyayam Mand- 
ali ” displayed for an hour and a half 
various native athletic feats and exer- 
cises which evoked much applause and 
praise from the audience. This was 
followed by a lecture on Swami Vive- 
kananda as the apostle of strength by 
Mr. H. J. Ebanderia, BA., L.L.B. The 
next day's function opened with songs 
and recitations fitting to the occasion 
by children. Swami Iswarananda then 
spoke for a short while on the beauty 
of Swami Vivekananda’s private life. 
It was followed by an inspiring speech 
by Prof. 0. A. Bucb, M.A , on Swamiji’s 
message. The speaker in the course of 
his lecture observed that service could 
go hand in hand with renunciation, nay 
a Tyagi could do greater good than the 
worldly man. He was convinced that 
any movement in India which was not 
based on spiritual ideals could not take 


root on the soil. The Presidential 
address was very learned and instruc- 
tive. The function lasting for an hour 
and a half came to a close with devo- 
tional songs by children. 

This year Sri Bama Jayanti and Ma- 
havir Jayanti were celebrated in the 
Ashrama premises on the 7th and 13th 
April respectively with great eclat and 
devotion. The functions were a grand 
success and were attended by a large 
number of devotees. There were arrange- 
ments for Nagarkirtan, Bhajan and 
lectures. On both the days the devotees 
partook of the Prasadam at the 
Ashrama premises. 

Buddha Jayanti Celebration in 
Bangalore 

The 2654th Birthday of Bhagwan 
Buddha was celebrated with enthu- 
siasm in several places in Bangalore, 
such 88 the Srinivasa Mandiram in 
Balepot, the Beading Boom in Males- 
waram and the National High School 
in Sbankarapuram, on Monday the 
12th, the day of the Vaisbakha Pnrni- 
ma or full- moon, the thrice- blossed 
day of Lord Buddha’s birth in Eapila- 
vastu near Nepal, the day of his enligh- 
tenment at Buddh Gaya, thirty five 
years thereafter and the day of his 
passing away into eternal peace in his 
eighiieth year at Eusinara. 

The presence of Dr. A. L. Nair of 
Bombay in Bangalore, the greatest 
Indian Buddhist to-day, was availed of 
by the public to organize this series of 
celebration of the ' Thri Mangala ’ day. 
A beautiful marble image of the Lord 
Buddha kindly supplied by Mr. Anan- 
taswamy Bao of the local museum was 
nicely decorated and worshipped in the 
Hindu fashion. 

Swami Srivasananda of the Sri Bama- 
krishna Mission next spoke for an hour 
at the different places on the life and 
teachings of the Bhagavan Buddha 
chiefly pointing out how those teach- 
ings ( orresponded with Hinduism and 
Vedanta as inculcated in their greatest 
works, the Upanishads and the Bha- 
gavad-Qita. He explained the funda- 
mental principles of Buddhism and 
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exhorted the people to follow Dharma 
or Bi^hteonsness, if fehey desired hap* 
pinesB for themselyes herd or hereafter. 
He said that it was ' hot Buddha's 
mission to prove or disprove the exis- 
tence of God or Soul or of the cause of 
creation. The Blessed one explained 
that these were unprofitable questions. 
" It was as if a man was pierced hy a 
poisoned arrow and said " 1 will not 
have this arrow pulled out until I 
know who it is that has wounded me. 
whether he is tall or short ; whether he 
is a noble, a prince or a servant, etc.” 
Verily such a man would die ere he 
could adequately learn all this. There- 
fore the man who seeks his own welfare 
should first pull out this arrow of pain, 
sorrow and lamentation. He taught 
the four noble truths, viz., (1) that life 
was full of duffering, (2) that its cause 
lay in the indulgence in selfish desire, 
(3) that suffering could be removed al- 
together by self-control and (4) that the 
path of self-control lay in right under- 
standing, right conduct and right'effort. 
He proclaimed with a trumpet voice 
that men were the architects of their 
own destiny, that they should uplift 
themselves by their own effort. He 
says, Ye suffer from yourselves. 
None else compels, none other holds 
you that ye live and die, and whirl 
upon the wheel, and hug and kiss its 
spokes of agony 1 And what ye have 
done, you can also undo by your own 
effort.” He pointed out the methods 
of this effort in the noble eightfold path 
leading to the cessation of suffering and 
pain, and the acquisition of eternal 
bliss and peace or Nirvana. He was 
the greatest social reformer that India 
has produced in that he put down the 
evils of drink and the slaughter of ani- 
mals for food. He threw broadcast 
the highest philosophic treasures of the 
Upanishads to the masses of mankind 
and womenfolk in their own vernacu- 
lar. It was his preaching that gave 
India its greatest Empire in Asoka, as 
it was founded on self- effort and cha- 
racter. ^e lecturer finally exhorted 
the audiences to win back to India 
the memory of Lord Buddha in order 
that sLo might attain once again a glory 
gteeter then m er before, by unflinohing 


effort, indomitable energy, unstinted 
service and renunciation and universal 
love. " 

After lectures there were Mana- 
galarathi ahd the distribution of Pra- 
sadam and the function came to a close 
with cries of " Victory to Bhagwan 
Buddhadeva.” 

Shakti Ashrama, Rajpur 
(Derhadun). 

On the occasion of the Buddha Anni- 
versary Day, Sadhu T. L. Vaswanl 
spoke the following words in his Ash- 
rama : — 

The message of the Buddha as I 
understand it, is not an ism but an 
attitude, --not a creed but a view-point. 
Speculative systems were built up after 
Buddha passed away. But the Buddha 
himself offered the people not a specu- 
lative system but his own life-experien- 
ces. His whole being vibrated in 
sympathy with the people. Ha saw 
them suffer and wauder in the dark. 
Ha called himself a " physician of the 
soul ”. He claimed to have ' attained 
to the Immortal '. And he moved from 
town to town, from village to village 
with a message of the Light. " 0 the 
benighted ; should ye not search for a 
torch ?” 

" Enow thyself ”, — was the teaching 
of Solon and Socrates. “ Conquer 
thyself was the teaching of the 
Buddha. The self- conqueror is migh- 
tier than the world-conqueror. So we 
read in one of his ' Sayings ' One 
may vanquish a thousand foes, in war, 
but he who conquers himself is the 
greatest victor.” 

Buddha’s message of the Brotherhood 
of Humanity, of Love for all beings, of 
purity, self-restraint and peace became 
a Liberator of Asia and sent her out on 
a world- mission. Buddha’s message 
initiated a new Benaissance in India, 
China and Japan, in Syria and Central 
Asia. India under Buddha’s leader- 
ship became a bearer to the nations of 
a Beligion of Humanity. 

In the modem era, Buddha's message 
has inspired thinkers and sages like 
Behopenhaner, Comte, end Emerson. 
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Preoions to me more tban my words 
may tell is the message of the Buddha 
as a witness to a new Oivilisation of 
Ahimsa , — the hope of a biwtpBi bleed- 
ing humanity. ' ^ 


Kumbha Mela at Kailas and 
Mansarovar 

We take this opportunity to inform 
the generous public that Puma Kum- 
bha Mela will be held at the holy Shr! 
Kailas this year in July 1930. It is 
therefore expected that many hundreds 
of Mahatmas, Sadhus, Sannyasins and 
also other pilgrims from far and near 
will visit the holy place on this auspi- 
cious occasion The Mela continues 
for about two months. It is already 
known to the public that Shri Kailas is 
not easily accessible and it is very diffi- 
cult for the pilgrims to prolong their 
stay at such an altitude of perpetually 
snow capped mountains. The pilgrims 
have also to travel hundreds of miles 
along difficult paths on snow- clad hills. 
As Bamakrishna Tapovan is situated 
on the way to Shri Kailas we have been 
observing all the difficulties, inconveni- 
ences and hardships of the pilgrims for 
a long time. It is no exaggeration to 
say that they are to perform the jour- 
ney sometimes even at the risk of their 
lives. It is therefore quite evident that 
some provision should be made for the 
mitigation of the sufferings of the pil- 
grims, and the need for such a relief 
work would never be more keenly felt 
than on this occasion of the Kumbha 
Mela when a large number of pilgrims 
would have to experience the difficul- 
ties on their way to the holy place. 
We have decided to open a Ohhatram 
and camp for medical relief with the 
aid of a trained and qualified doctor 
and a batch of unselfish workers for 
the pilgrims who would travel to and 
from the holy Shri Kailas on this 
occasion, and also to give them such 
other help and relief as will be at the 
time found necessary. Prom the Ohha- 
tram Atta, rice, ghee, dal, and potatoes 
will be doled out to the needy and 
deserving pilgrims and in the latter, 
pllijrima who would f^U ill wUl bo 


treated both in Allopathy and Homeo- 
pathy. Chemists and Druggists may 
contribute their quota by supplying the 
necessary medicines. It goes without 
saying that at least a sum of Bs. 10.000 
is necessary to carry out this pro- 
gramme of work. 

We appeal to the generous public to 
extend their financial support and 
donate and contribute liberally. Con- 
tributions and donations, however 
small, either in coin or kind will thank- 
fully be accepted and acknowledged by 
the undersigned. 

Swami Anubhayananda, the Hony. 
Secretary, Bamakrishna Tapovan, Dhar- 
chula, P.O. Dharchula, District Almo- 
ra, The Himalayas. 

Sri Ramakrishna Siynadhi 
Temple, “ Yogodyan 

The Yogolyan is situated at Kankur- 
gatchi.-^Narikeldanga P. 0., in the 
close vicinity of Oalcntta. An humble 
structure was erected over the Holy 
remains of Sri Bamakrishna Deva, whose 
name is now so well-known all the 
world over as** Avatar** or Tnoarnation 
of the Supremo Being. The said small 
structure was in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, when it struck the late Swami 
Yogavinode of blessed memory to begin 
the ereotion of a temple over the holy 
Samadhi in 1915 ; but unfortunately, 
the said Swamiji passed away in 1918 
before be could finish the construction 
of the temple. It will not be out of 
place to mention here that, the place 
has been declared by the Court of Law 
9 , 9 ** a place of public worship". A 
Committee has been duly constituted 
for the management of all the affairs in 
conneotion with the regular worship, 
eto. Now it is duty inoumbent on the 
Committee to finish the construotion of 
the temple in a befitting manner, as 
also to arrange for the necessary re- 
pairs of the adjoining build iugs, Nat- 
Mandir, eto., and the thorough recla- 
mation of the tank. It has been 
estimated that a sum of Bupees Twenty 
Thousand (Bs. 20,000) is required for 
all the works detailed hereunder : — 
(a) Bs. 9.000 for the completion of 
the Holy Temple. 
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(6) Bs. 4.000 for tho repain to the 
Net>msndir, other bnildinge and the 
houndary-wall. 

(e) Be. 3.000 for flooring the epioo 
where the poor are fad during " Mahot- 
eab " and other festirities. 

(d) Be. 4,000 for thorough raoiama* 
tion of the tank. 

Out of the estimatad sam of 
Ba. 20,000 a sum of Bs 6,000 hae been 
oreoeived from Lata Dwaraka Nath 
Bhakat of Galoutta. Another sum of 
Be. 14,000 is still required for the said 
works, which should be taken in hand 
and oompleted early. We, therefore, 
expeet that the large-hearted publio 
will oontribute their mite for the pur- 
pose, which will be thankfully raoeiv- 
ed by Swami Togabimal, Seeratary, 
“ Togodyan ”, P. 0 — Narikeldanga, 
Calcutta. 

We are glad to notify that arrange- 
ments have been made to inscribe the 
names of donors of Bs. 100 and up- 
wards, or of parsons nominated by 
them, as the ease may be,— and of those 
who will individually like to taka up 
and complete any of the four items 
afore-mentioned- 

Obituiury 

Swami Vishalananda passed away at 
the Sri Sarada Ashrama, Fonnampet 
(Ooorg) on the 8th of May, 1930 at 
8-30 F. If. His bold stand for truth, 
devotion to work and sweetness of dis- 
position endeared him to all who oame 


in^ oqptaot -with him. The B. E. 
Mission has lost in him a devoted 
worker and a monk of great promise. 
Ha was sowing from an attack of 
pneumonig for some time in the Ash- 
rama and inspite of timely care and 
precaution, that fatal malady took a 
serious turn. Swami Siddheswaranan- 
da and a Brahmacharin of the B E. 
Ashrama, Mysore went to Fonnampet 
on the receipt of information from 
Swami Shambhavananda who is in 
charge of that Ashrama- Besides ttro 
local doctors, the Civil Surgeon of 
Virajpet was also called in ; but their 
efforts notwithstanding, the Swami was 
snatched away from our midst by the 
icy hand of death at an early age. "The 
passing away of this pure soul was thril- 
ling,’ writes one of our brother monks 
from Fonnampet. ” Yesterday at 2 P.lf. 
when he was in a delirious condition 
he asked for Sri Qurn Maharaii’s pic- 
ture. He began to say, * Only He is 
true, the world is Mithya, Mithya, 
Mithya (unreal). This body is all 
filth and wire. Oh Lord, whatever in- 
significant services I have done hej^e 
and elsewhere, all are for Thee and I 

am offering them unto Thee * 

He began to repeat the Mantram. He 
was constantly 'repeating the name of 
Sri Guru Maharaj and was full of 
peace and joy. All through be had no 
other talk in delirium than that of our 
Blessed Lord. Really Sri Qurn Maha- 
raj has taken back to his bosom a very 
pure soul. May his soul rest in 
peace.” 
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Diseases of formidable nature are destroying the body, 
passions beginning with desire arc burning the mind, and Death 
is, as it were, dancing away the days. 0 Lord of the poor. Thou 
alone art therefore my refuge. 

The body which is by nature changeful is constantly under- 
going decay, the mind which is attached to the objects of the 
senses is always afflicted with pain, and the intellect ever seeks 
pleasure in worldly enjoyments that have no limit. 0 Lord of 
the poor. Thou alone art therefore my refuge. 

Bhaq avatshabaka-siotbam 
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SYNTHESIS OP SCIENCE AND EELIGION— II 


have already indicated that 
the results of the modern 
scientific researches in the West have 
corroborated in a largo measure the 
findings of the Oriental psychologists 
and metaphysicians, and thus the 
essential fttits of psychology have 
been fouqi| to be in perfect accord 
with the essential parts of modern 
physical knowledge. But the conflict 
between these two departments of 
knowledge has hitherto centred 
rqmt^d the determination of the exact 
nature* of the ultimate Beality. 
Oriental psychologists solved the 
problem ages ago when the rest of 
the humanity were fumbling at 
the very threshold of knowledge. 
God was realised by them as the 
Cause of all causes, and the mani* 
fested world of human experiences 
the elaborated mode of the existence 
of that original Entity. What we 
call ‘ creation’ is but a process of 
evolution and involution. The 
grosser state is the effect, and the 
finer state, the cause ; and thousands 
of years ago it was demonstrated by 
Eapila that the things destroyed go 
back only to their fine form. This 
is an everyday experience of man in 
this world of phenomena. The rain- 
drop sparkling in the sun-sbine is 
nothing but vapour drawn from the 
ocean, but this vapour ultimately 
pours down in the form of rain-drops 
only to be converted into vapour 
again. Such is the case with every 
obj lot of Nature. ' The tree is but 
the seed evolved. The huge moun- 


tains workeA.tfpon by the glaciers 
and rivers are in ilow process of 
time pulverised into sand that drift 
away into the ocean only to become 
heaped up into mountains o{ some 
future generations.’ This rising and 
falling is uniformly going on 
throughout the universe. After each 
cycle the entire cosmos lies in a 
potential or unmanifested form, i.e., 
in its finest form for a period and 
then the finer forms slowly develop 
into grosser manifestation. In fact, 
the cause manifests itself as thdt 
effect, and this gradual manifesta- 
tion of the cause in its gross form is 
what the Occidental ists understand 
by evolution. 

But the Orientalists have gone- a 
step further : they assert that there 
can be no evolution without a pre- 
vious involution. For evolution 
presupposes involution. There is 
thus a world of significance in the 
Latin expression ‘ Ex nihilo nihil 
fit,' as there can be no creation out 
of nothing. The same thing which 
appears as cause becomes amplified 
and evolved as the effect in the end.. 
The whole series of evolution from 
protoplasm to the most perfect man 
involves one intelligent Substance 
which is the same at the beginning 
and the end of the whole chain of 
' creation.’ The theory that intelli- 
gence evolves in process of evolution 
is untenable inasmuch as we have 
already shown that the beginning 
and the end being the same, it is 
only the intelligence involved in the 
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t<«I/ until inclusive of all time and space,- 
it becomes j^affested in tbe most causes and effects. He is the infinite 
perfect being. 'Th^law of conserve- Knowledge, infinite Intelligence and 
tion of energy proves as well the infinite Existence, pervading the 
validity of this universal experience, whole chain of creation. 

Not a foot-pound of force or particle 

of matter can bo added in or taken analysis of the external ele- 

out of the economy of Nature. It is also points to the same un- 

therefore quite reasonable to hold l^’^eakablo unity— the oneness of the 
that ‘ the perfect man who is at one ®°>^®rso. The Oriental psychologists 
end of the chain of evolution was reduced all the elemetits, called 
involved in the cell of the proto- into one single element, 

plasm, which is at the other end of ^1^®®“ which is eternal. And along 
the same chain. The whole universe element there is the pri- 

displays an intelligence which must energy called Prana which 

be the Lord of creation — the Cause, acting again and again upon the 
And this intelligence has been iden- -^i^asa produces the difCarent ele- 
tified by the ancient seers withTruth, nients out of which the entire 
theTnltimatcReality,— God, Creator cosmos is produced. The Scripture 
or by whatever name we may like to jjpir 

designate it. The intelligence which — “ Everything in this universe 

is involved in the beginning becomes has been projected. Prana vibra- 
evolved in the end. The sum-total of ting.” Akasa is the primal form 
intelligence displayed in the universe of matter and cannot act without 
mus£, therefore, be the involved uni- the help of Prana and vice versa, 
vetsal intelligence unfolding itself As a matter of fact all that we 

The cosmic intelligence gets know in the form of motion, vi- 

involved, and it manifests, evolves bration cr thought, is a modifica- 
itself, until it becomes the perfect tion of the Prana, and everything 
man, the ‘Christ-man,’ the ‘Buddha- that we know in the shape of matter 
man.’ There it goes back to its own either as form or as resistance, 
source. That is why all the scrip, is a modification of Akasa. There 
tures say, ‘ In Him we live and cannot be any force without matter, 

move and have our being.’ This nor matter without force, and at the 

cosmic intelligence is what the end of each cycle all the gross mani*. 
theologians call God.’ Needless to festations return back to their fine 
say that the multifold forms are the state, Prana and Akasa— the 
varied expressions of that one t?iaieria prima. The Prakriti of the 
cosmic Intelligence— the supreme Sankhyas is the same as what we 
Being. He is thus the material and understand by Nature or Matter, 
the efficient cause of this universal, — and the Pralaya is only a state of 
is the Elemental Entity — the quint- equilibrium of the three forces — the 
essence of the things of the world— Tamas (attraction), Bajas (repulsion) 



u 
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and Sattva (the balance of the two); 
for in that state of balance no 
creation is possible. Bat when the 
balance is disturbed and one of these 
three forces gets the better of the 
other, motion sets in and the crea- 
tion begins. There is in fact an 
inherent tendency in everything to 
go back to the primal state of equili* 
brinm and the state in which per- 
fect annihilation of all manifesta- 
tion is reached is styled as the 
cycle or Pralaya. ‘ This projection 
and the Pralaya of the universe have 
been compared by the theistical 
writer»’in India, to the oatbreathing 
and inbreathing of God ; God, as it 
were, breathes out the universe, and 
it comes to Him again.’ In short all 
the varieties of manifestation ulti- 
mately lose themselves in one single 
Substance— a materia prima from 
which, as already shown, everything 
evolves. The modern physicists 
have also come to the very same 
conclusion. The present tendency 
of Science is towards the recogni- 
tion of the validity of the ancient 
doctrine of one Substance. Bightly 
has Sir John Woodroffe remarked in 
his Universe as Power Beality : 
‘‘ When the Western Science 
attributes unityi conservation, and 
continuity to matter, energy and 
motion in a universe of obvious 
plurality and discontinuity, what it 
is in fact doing is to show that none 
of its conceptions have any meaning, 
except on the assumption of the 
unity and unmoving continuity of 
cc uscioasness in the sense of the 
VedanticOhit. Matter is really in- 
destructible and the glory of the 


modern scientific achievement lies 
i^ the fact that it has dematerialis- 
ed matter and has made the way for 
the Vedantic conception of Maya 
and has farther recognised that from 
its materia primaeW forms have 
evolved ; that there is life in all 
things and that there are no breaks 
in nature. There is the same matter 
and consciousness throughout. There 
is unity of life. There is no such 
thing as ‘ dead matter.’ The well- 
known experiments of Dr. J. 0. 
Bose establish response to stimuli in 
organic matter. What is this 
response but the indication of the 
existence of that Sattva Guna which 
Vedanta and Sankhya affirm to 
exist in all things, organic or in- 
organic ? It is the play of Chit in 
this Sattva, so muffled in Tamas as 
not to be recognisable. Conscious- 
ness is throughout the same. What 
varies is its wrappings. Tliere is 
thus a progressive release of con- 
sciousness from gross matter through 
plants and animals to man.” 

Thus we see that the great truths 
that were visualised by the great 
sages of India in long past years, 
have in modern times found a re- 
affirmation in the scientific world 
after years of diligent research and 
experiment. Sir John Woodroffe 
farther says, “ My own conviction 
is that an examination of Indian 
Vedantic doctrine shows that it is, 
in most important respects, in con- 
formity with the most advanced 
scientific and philosophic thought 
of the West, and that where this is 
not so it is Science which will go to 
Vedanta and not the teverae.” The 
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solidarity and oneness of the whole 
universe has thus been demonstrated 
by the scientists of the modern 
world. “ Physically speaking,’* as 
Swamiji has put it, you and I, the 
sun, moon and stars, are but little 
wavelets in the ocean of matter, the 
Samashti ’*; and the Vedanta going 
a step further shows that, behind 
that idea of the unity of the lohole 
phenomena the real soul is one, that 
there is but one soul throughout the 
universe and that all is but 07ie 
existence* This principle of basic 
solidarity of the universe is the 
distinct contribution of the Vedanta. 
Practical science is charged with the 
mission of finding out the unity of 
things and already the scientific in* 
ventions have helped in no small 
degree to establish the idea of the 
unity of mankinds to diminish parti- 
Gularisation and to foster a wide 
view of the universe and its meaning. 
Western science by its own objective 
experimental method has also dis- 
covered the underlying unity, ‘The 
unity of mind and its action as a 
whole is now recognised, as also 
that mind is a force. The hitherto 
supposed gap between mind and 
matter is closing. It is ancient 
Indian doctrine that both mind and 
matter are modes of one and the 
same Substance and as such are 
related to and akin to one another.’ 
The identity of man with ‘God’ — 
the ultimate Bcality, intuited 
through the spiritual experiences 
of the ancient sages has been 
accepted as the very basic principle 
of theological beliefs to-day. As 
already shown, one unit Energy 


vibrates through the entire crea- 
tion from man down to the plant 
and the mineral, and these varieties 
are but the expressions of the One 
Entity— the First Cause. This in- 
finitude and unchanging oneness of 
things has been the conclusion of 
material science. The Zero of 
Arithmetic or the Geometrical Point 
has in it the conception of Infinity 
like the metaphysical First Cause. 
Chemistry has likewise found out 
that there is but one Element and 
that the 92 different elements which 
by their combination are said to 
give rise to this world can be reduc- 
ed to one eternal Elemenjt which is 
identical with the Energy of the 
physicists, the First Cause of the 
metaphysicians, the Zero and the 
Point of the mathematicians. 

It would be evident from the 
above observations that ignorance 
has been the root of all evils, and 
productive of superstitious fear for 
all that is holy and sacred. But it 
is a hopeful sign of the times that 
the realisations of the Orientalists 
so persistently condemned and 
labelled as the outcome of idle 
speculation, have, after long ages, 
been hailed by the saner section of 
the Western scientists and philoso- 
phers as the grandest of human 
achievements. The quarrel between 
the scientists and the theologians is 
one of the most tragic phenomena 
in the history of mankind. Men in 
their blind zeal forget that the ulti- 
mate end of Beligion is not distinct 
from the finding of Science and that 
scientific knowledge strengthens and 
not undermines, the foundation of 
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theological belief* The two meet at 
the point where humanity stands as 
one indivisible Entity and it is this 
basic unity which both Science and 
Religion seek to find out. It must 
therefore be admitted that Science 
would fail in her sacred task of pro- 
moting human brotherhood if she 
cater only to the diabolical instincts 
of human nature and be an instru- 
ment of destruction in the hands of 
the politically-minded people of the 
world. Likewise, if Religion do not 
foster the spirit of fraternity on the 


basis of the spiritual oneness of 
humanity, it would stultify its sacred 
mission and degenerate into bloody 
fanaticism. Infinite are the possi- 
bilities of Science and Religion, and 
we doubt not, if the savants of both 
the departments of human know- 
ledge realise the exact nature of their 
responsible functions and proceed 
with their sacred task with an eye 
to the betterment of human life and 
society, the world would be a play- 
ground of humanity instead of being 
a bloody field of battle and warfare. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA AS A MYSTIC 

By N. Narasimhamoorthy, M.A., B.L, 


■4HE mystic is one who is not 
merely conscious of a world of 
spiritual values, but claims access to 
it- The spiritual world to which the 
mystic thus claims access is, how* 
ever, not a world which exists in a 
transcendental region out of all 
relations to human experience. It 
is the natural world rightly under- 
stood. It is the world of ideal valuesi 
the values of truth, goodness and 
beauty which are revealed in the 
progressive moral life of man- For 
those who can look deeper into the 
meaning of things these values are 
the manifestations of a spiritual 
principle which reveals itself in 
nature and human life. 

The existence of society makes 
possible the communion of mind 
witb mind, and on this basis are 
built up the wonderful fabrics of 
knowledge, morality and religion. 


And for those who have learnt the 
lesson of Carlyle's Sartor Besartus 
these thought fabrics are spiritual 
through and through, and the 
material world is but a vesture or 
symbol through which the spirit 
reveals itself to the mind of man. 

All this is common ground be- 
tween the mystic and a philosophi- 
cal idealist who believes that in the 
last resort spirit is the only reality.^ 
There is, however, this difference 
between the two. With the philoso- 
pher as such this belief is a matter 
of intellectual consciousness. With 
the mystic it is a matter of personal 
experience, an experience which has 
been described for ua by Words- 
worth in the well-known lines: — 

** That serene and blessed mood 

1. It ip hardly neooBBary to refer to the 
works of Qreen, Caird, or ^lan^uet. 
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In which. . . . the breath of this 
corporal frame, 
And even the motion of onr human 

blood, 

Almost suspended, we are laid 

asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by 

the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of 

joy. 

We see into the life of things.” 

(Tintem Abbey) 

The mystic passes through the 
stages of purification and illumina* 
tion to the final stage of ecstasy in 
which ho realises the Divine Unity 
which is behind and above all 
things. 

Historically, mysticism first 
appears in India. Its earliest history 
has been recorded in the Upanishads 
and it contains essentially the whole 
story of the mystic faith. The cardi- 
nal doctrine of this faith is unity in 
diversity, and this unity of being 
is not so much a matter of reasoning 
as an object of intuition.' SriBama- 
krishna Faramahamsa was saturated 
with this doctrine which came to 
him in the way common to all 
mystics, viz., by personal experience. 
He was born with a m 5 ’stic tem- 
perament. When he was still a boy, 
he saw a flight of white cranes 
against the background of a blue 
sky and the contrast of colours w'us 
so beautiful that it threw him into 
trance.^ 

1. Bee Boyoe: The World aefl the Indiyi- 
dual ; and Das Gupta'a Hindu M>htloiBm. 

2. Max Muller, RamakiUhoa; KU Life 
and Sayings. 


And as usual with mystics, he 
was haunted from the beginning 
with the constant sense of the un- 
reality of things and he yearned for 
something that mere pleasures of 
this life could not give. This unrest 
and longing developed into an acute 
phase when he was appointed to 
officiate as a priest in the temple of 
Eali, the Divine Mother. He laid 
aside all earthly interests, and spent 
himself in passionate prayers to the 
Divine Mother to reveal Herself to 
him. After a severe inward struggle 
which went on for twelve years his 
wish was at last granted- He was 
rewarded with the ineffable vision 
of the Divine Unity, of which 
mystics in all ages and in all coun- 
tries speak in such rapturous langu- 
age. Sri Bamakrishna Faramahamsa 
realised the Divine Unity both in 
its personal and impersonal aspects. 
In order to appreciate the full signi- 
ficance of tlii.‘3 vision a word or two 
by way of explanation is necessary. 
Eckhart, “ the profoundest of all 
great German mystics” who gets his 
inspiration from Plotinus, draws a 
distinction between God and the 
Godhead. God is the Divine Nature 
manifested and revealed as a person 
but behind this revelation there is 
an unmanifested Divine Nature. 
This unmanifested Divine Nature is 
the Godhead. It is the source of all 
reality and yet transcends all distinc- 
tions. It is neither this nor that, 
for it is absolutely one.^ “ All that 
is in the Godhead is one. Therefore 
we can say nothing. He is above 

3. Dr. Bufua Jonea: Studies in Mystical 
Religion. 
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all names, above all nature. Ood 
works ] so doth not the Godhead. 
Therein they are distinguished in 
working and not working. The end 
of all things is the hidden darkness 
of the eternal Godhead, unknown 
and never to be known.’* In precisely 
the same spirit Sri Eamakrishna 
Paramahainsa says, “When the 
Supreme Being is thought of as not 
active, that is, neither creating, sus- 
taining nor destroying, I call Him 
as the Impersonal God. When I 
think of Him as active, that is as 
creating, sustaining or destroying, 

I call Him as the Personal God.” 
Sri Eamakrishna Paramahamsa, 
however, adds that the Personal 
and Impersonal are one and the 
same being, even as fire and its 
burning property are one. You 
cannot conceive of fire apart from 
its power of burning, nor the power 
of burning apart from fire. It is 
further interesting to note that as 
Dr. Eufus points out in his admira- 
ble book already cited Eckhart re- 
garded God as not only Father but 
Mother too. 

It is sometimes stated that the 
mystics are a supremely happy class 
of people. This is too broadly put 
to be true. As a matter of fact, some 
of the greatest mystics even after the 
ineffable vision of the Godhead has 
been granted to them have been 
subject to moods of depression, what 
is known in the technical language of 
the mystics, as the dark night of the 
soul. With Sri Eamakrishna 
Paramahnmsa it was otherwise. His 
realization of the T ivine Unity was 
so complete and so profound that 


for the rest of his days he dwelt in . 
the fullness of serene joy. To borrow 
the splendid imagery of the illus- 
trious French writer, our Indian 
Swan rested his great white wings on 
the sapphire lake of eternity beyond 
the curtain of tumultuous days.» 
The source and power of Sri Bama* 
krishna Faramahamsa’s serenity are 
to be found in his consciousness of 
the Divine Presence in all beings. 
As Sister Nivedita says : a gentle 
gaiety seemed the very air he 
breathed, broken indeed by the con- 
stant trance of rapture and by the 
wonderful inspiration of his mood 
afterwards. “ When it is night to 
all beings, then is the man of self- 
control awake ; when all beings are 
awake, then is the night of the man 
of knowledge.” Thus chanting ho 
would wake up his disciples during 
the dark hours to come out and 
meditate in the star light, while 
many a day was spent swinging on 
the elephant creeper that his own 
hands had planted, amidst laughter 
and frolic. Indeed, Sri Eamakrishna 
Paramahamsa did not even shrink 
from perceiving the Divine even 
in sinners. If this comes to us 
as a shock we have to remem- 
ber the wise words which Goethe 
put in his romance into the 
mouth of his ideal instructor, that 
a true religion recognizes the Divine 
in meanness and poverty, in humi- 
liation, disgrace, shame, sorrow, 
agony and death, and can even 
look on sins and crimes with love 


1. S90 the extract cn Bwaml VivehanaDda 
by Bomaln Bolland in the Frabnddha 
Bharata for February 1930, 
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and respect, and take them not as 
hindrances bat as helps to the good 
and the Godlike. 

The consciousness of the Divine 
Presence in all beings has a farther 
implication. Swami Vivekananda 
says that he learnt from his Master 
the vital truth that the different 
religions of the world are not contra- 
dictory or antagonistic but various 
phases of the one eternal religion. 
And Sister Nivedita finds in Sri 
Bamakrishna Paramahamsa the 
philosophy of Shankaracharya cloth- 
ed apon with fiesh, and of the entire 
snfiicieacy of any single creed or 
conception to lead the soni to God 
as its true goal. Henceforth it is 
not trae, she adds, that each form 
of life or worship is tolerated or 
understood by the Hindu mind ; 
each form is justified, welcomed, 
and set up for its passionate loving 
for ever more. These statements, 
while undoubtedly true, are likely to 
mislead us unless we carefully inter- 
pret them in the 'light of the life 
and teaching of Sri Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa. As Swami Viveka- 
nanda himself points out the great 
lesson he learnt from his Master 
was that religion is not a matter of 
talk, doctrine, or sectarianism, but 
realisation of the essential unity of 
the human soul with the Divine 
spirit. But unfortunately, it so often 
happens that religious forms so 
envelop the spirit enshrined in them 
that its very existence is lost sight 
of, and religions degenerate into 
mere faith in unmeaning rites and 
mechanical observances* Hence the 
12 
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intense dislike of mystics like our 
own Kabir to mere forms and 
empty orthodoxy. Kabir insists that 
the man who is kind, who practises 
righteousness, who is indifferent to 
worldly matters, and who considers 
all beings as his own self, it is only 
he who attains the Immortal Being. 
Sri Bamakrishna Paramahamsa both 
in action and speech taught that 
pure religion knows no barriers of 
caste, race or creed. Himself a 
Brahmin of Brahmins he did not 
shrink from entering the house of a 
scavenger and sweeping the court- 
yard. “Mother," he prayed, “destroy 
in me all idea that I am great, and 
that T am a Brahmin, and that they 
are low and Pariahs, for who are 
they but Thou in so many forms.”Ha 
insisted that people should accept 
only the essentials of religion and 
not its non-essentials, viz., rituals 
and dogmas from which all life has 
fled. The spiritually minded, he says 
finely belong to a caste of their own 
irrespective of all social conventions. 

Missionary ardour is inseparable 
from the saintly type. In the case 
of Sri Bamakrishna Paramahamsa 
the desire to impart the knowledge 
of Divine Beality to others became 
the absorbing passion of his life. 
It is now well-known to the public 
how continuous teaching and 
preaching brought on cancer of the 
throat, and how inspite of it and 
inspite of his doctor’s medcial 
advice he would insist on teaching 
all who went to him for help ; how 
great religious leaders like Keshub 
Chandra Sen came under his 
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influence and profited by his spiri- 
tual guidance ; bow his inner life 
was spent with a group of disciples 
into whose minds he instilled his 
leading ideas which became doubly 
impressive when expounded by one 
who was himself the living embodi- 
ment of what he taught ; how the 
career of his greatest disciple, 
Swarui Vivekananda, was moulded 
by the teaching and influence of the 
Master. 

“ Through the vital personalities 
of the mystics and the saints,*’ says 


an admirable interpreter of Mysti* 
cism, (Underhill) ** the radiance of 
the spiritual streams out upon the 
race. God speaks to man through 
man. Such personalities act as 
receivers and transmitters. They 
distribute the flashes of the Un- 
created Light.” Sri Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa holds his place in the 
religious life and thought of our 
country as one of the greatest trans- 
mitters of these flashes of the Un- 
created Light. 


MEDITATION 

By M. V. Sambamurthi Aiyer 


f HE progress of modern western 
science is bringing forth into 
the world day by day, new scientific 
inventions and discoveries which are 
greatly astonishing and which at the 
same time form but an infinitesimal 
part of the various hidden mysteries 
in nature. It is wonderful to think 
of the various inventions, the radio, 
television, etc., which one hopes, 
would completely revolutionise the 
business world in the near future* 
A business man seated in his easy 
chair in his sanctum sanctorum in 
his own house with the long and 
short distance telephone at his elbow, 
and the apparatus for broad-casting 
and receiving wireless messages and 
pictures is in touch with the whole 
outside world and derives the benefits 
of the combined effects of business 
anu pleasure. The modern inven- 
tions, if greatly po^ alarised, would 


do away with the necessity of a 
business man to daily go to town 
to do his business, or to attend the 
theatres, music halls or pictures. 
Sometime back, we read in the 
papers that certain psychic people 
assembled in a room at a specified 
time, and tried to broad-cast mind- 
pic turcs of objects through concen- 
tration of will power to certain other 
psychics who were assembled in a 
different locality to receive the 
broadcast thoughts, and the attempt 
proved successful to a certain extent. 

But all these inventions fade into 
insignificance, when we think of the 
great powers of will and imagi- 
nation of our own minds which have 
scope for developing into great 
dynamic powers for broadcasting 
into the world good or bad thoughts 
resulting in good or bad actions. In 
fact, it is the power of imagination 
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that has been the initial cause for 
evolving new ideas, and it is the 
power of will that has been the 
cause of bringing into effect the 
evolved ideas. While the western 
sciences have utilised their faculties 
in probing the nature of the outside 
world, our eastern sciences, espe- 
cially most of our Indian Sastras, 
have as their aim the probing of the 
nature of the human mind, and 
studying the various scopes, ways 
and means of developing it. in order 
that it might become firm and 
adamantine, and thus help man in 
his becoming spiritually great. It 
is a fundamental proof in Vedanta 
philosophy, that the outside world 
exists only so long as the mind of 
man is attached to it, and the 
whole universe, however vast it 
might be, completely vanishes the 
moment man’s mind ceases to think 
about it. Thinking about the 
external world begets covetousness 
and desires, and these beget actions; 
the latter bring in their train misery 
and disappointment, due to unful- 
filled desires. Hence it is that our 
Sastras, with a view to secure peace 
of mind, though not anything else, 
prescribe rites and ceremonies to 
curb the desires of the mind and 
reduce them to the least necessary 
minimum possible, and thus effect 
a peaceful existence and a contented 
mind- The nature of desire is to 
grow, and there is no possible limit 
to its growth; and hence it is that 
however rich a man might be, he 
has to draw the line of limit some- 
where, and chock his further desires. 


*' Mukti” is liberation from the 
thraldom of human desires and 
nothing else ; and the way to it is 
gained through control of the mind 
which has to be diverted into 
different channels of thought from 
the ordinary rut of base mercenary 
desires. Our Bishis have always 
renounced wealth in the first 
instance, since it brings in its way 
endless trouble and worries, and the 
Bishis’ riches consist in their powers 
of mind which have attained to a 
state of parity through constant 
practice of meditation. The processes 
of meditation are many and varying 
in their effects according te the 
energy put in. 

Meditation is a process of constant 
thinking upon a certain object to 
the exclusion of all other kinds of 
thoughts that infest the human 
mind in the ordinary routines of 
life. It is, as it were, a physical 
drill to the mind in order to streng- 
then the mind’s power to think 
deeply, constantly, and continually, 
so that, by prolonged practice, the 
mind could be brought under control 
to such a degree that at a moment’s 
notice it could be switched on to 
think rationally upon a given subject 
and examine it in every light. To 
a sage who is advanced in medita- 
tion every object that he thinks 
upon raises at once before his 
mental vision, clear-cut mind pic- 
tures, and the waves of thought run 
at such a frequency that the visions 
of the objects, far or near, artf- 
thrown upon his mental screen in 
vivid forms- Even to an ordinary- 
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individual that goes to the temple 
daily the vision of the deity, in every 
detail, appears before the mind’s 
eye at a moment's thought, and he 
is able to meditate upon his parti* 
cular deity appearing to his mental 
vision, just in the same way as he 
would, if he were directly in front 
of it at the temple* Thus, ever 
and anon the picture of the deity 
dances before his eyes, so that all 
his actions have to be of such a good 
nature as to be answerable to his 
deity and to his own conscience, 
and by degrees ail tendencies for 
evil thoughts and actions are elimi- 
nated. Further, the vision of the 
deity appears to him to be endowed 
with life, so that he feels that he is 
always under the purifying and 
direct supervision of a divine guide, 
philosopher and friend* This is 
perhaps a fundamental aspect of 
meditation which has the primary 
object of guiding pious men on 
moral and spiritual lines of life, and 
making them feel that they have to 
answer for their actions one day, 
and that they have a moral responsi- 
bility to fulfil in life. 

In every religion we find that 
apart from the theoretical side, prac- 
tical courses of meditation are pres- 
cribed to make the devotees pious 
and their approach to the Godhead 
easier. No end of theoretical reading 
of religious treatises would be of 
any good, unless it is backed op by 
a practical attempt to realise the 
religious precepts through the pres* 
oriV id ways of meditation. There 
js no religion in Ijjie world that has 


not shown its practical ways of 
meditating on God. Meditation is a 
step higher than a mere prayer, in 
as much as the former tries to 
establish a closer relation between 
the devotee and the deity. He is 
not a wise man who at some stage 
in his life has not paused to wonder 
“ Who am I?” “ Where did I come 
from?” “ Whither am I going?” 
After all, the mere execution of 
daily routine duties of eating and 
sleeping tends to satiate and dege- 
nerate the mind. Educated minds 
begin to ponder about the truths 
and untruths that underlie life, and 
then formulate to their own satis* 
faction certain orders of life by 
the pursuit of which they could 
not be accused of merely drifting 
along the currents of humdrum life 
as the generality of mankind does. 
Thinking men who are either poets 
or politicians or common business* 
men have chalked out for them- 
selves certain ordered procedures 
of life that have the aim of giving 
mental and spiritual solace to them, 
apart from the moral and ethical 
codes that they have set up for 
themselves as guiding principles in 
their professional vocations. They 
have a natural aversion for any kind 
of science or literature that does not 
possess the quality of the refining 
influence on one’s character besides 
giving intellectual satisfaction* A 
philosophical explanation of the 
universe, however ingenious it 
might be, would be of no use, unless 
a standard of an ideal life is set up 
as guidance, and practical steps are 
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BUggested to realise it. Snob a 
philosophy do we possess in the 
Vedanta that does not stop with 
mere philosophising, bat gives us 
the variouB ways of realising the 
philosophical outlook on life, 
through methods that vary accord- 
ing to the capacities of the aspirants. 
The Vedanta is, as it werci the cream 
of all other ancient spiritual teach- 
ings scattered through the Vedas, 
Sastras and Upanishads. The 
grandeur of its teachings could be 
easily realised by the fact that there 
is no modern country on the face 
of the globe that has not heard of 
it, or has not participated in the 
general admiration voiced forth by 
the world at large. The Vedanta 
would be nothing if it is not practi- 
cal, and if it does not supply one 
with sufficient knowledge to learn 
one’s mind to take a practical 
and at the same time philosophical 
outlook on life- We shall now see 
what this Vedanta has to tell ns 
about the various processes of medi- 
tation that have the aim of dis- 
pelling the darkness of unwisdom 
(Agnanam). 

In the first instance, it has to be 
realised that it is the purpose of 
Vedanta to prove the non-duality of 
the individual soul and the cosmic 
soul (the Jivatma and the Fara- 
matma). As such, it teaches one to 
realise the astounding fact that 
whatever huge powers iswara might 
possess, it lies within the power of 
us, poor mortals, to realise that we 
are Iswara ourselves and possess the 
same qualities. The earthenware 
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pot (Ghata) is the shaping of earth 
and is nothing else but earth. 
Without the earth there could be no 
pot. All things made of earth are 
fundamentally earth and nothing 
else. The foam on water is nothing 
fundamentally but water. Earth 
is the cause of the pot and water is 
the cause of the foam. So the 
effect is nothing but the cause in a 
different shape. The same matter 
that constitutes the cause is pre- 
sent also in the effect. Iswara is 
the original cause of all the uni- 
verse. So this universe which is 
the effect, is of the same matter and 
nature as Iswara, the cause. The 
shape of the whole universe is the 
shape of Iswara. The disciple is 
requii'ed to meditate upon the fact 
that he is himself the Iswara. Ad- 
herence to prescribed rules, strong 
belief and a desire for achievement 
are the first essential things for 
meditation. The stronger the be- 
lief the greater is the success. This 
meditation is of two kinds, one is 
Saguna Upasana, and the other 
is Nirgiina Upasana. Saguna Upa- 
sana is the ordinary kind of idol 
worship in temple and daily Pujas 
in our homes. Nirguna Upasana 
is a much more diilicnlt process of 
meditation which requires an acute 
sense of reasoning and constant 
practice. There are many kinds of 
Nirguna Upasana of which the 
primary kind is the Pranava Upa- 
sana, or meditation on the sacred 
word “Om” (Aum) which sym- 
bolises Brahman, just in the same 
way as the “ Salagrama ” represents 
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“ Vishnu Bupa In fact, the 
whole of India’s Vedas and Sastras 
revolve round the mystic signifi* 
cance of “Om”, and no sacred rite 
or Mantra begins or ends without 
the utterance of this mystic "Oni". 
This word “ Om ” comprises a, u, 
and m. The three letters, when 
pronounced, begin and complete 
the whole process of speech, since 
“a” originates in the throat, “u” is 
pronounced by a rolling of the ton- 
gue and "m” completes speech by 
the closing of the lips. It is said in 
the Vedas that creation began with 
the mystic booming of “Omkara” 
resounding through eternal space. 
The "Upasaka" has first got to pin 
his faith greatly to the “Om” which 
he should firmly think as represent- 
ing the Farabrahman in its entirety, 
and a searching enquiry should be 
made for divining its various signi- 
ficance. The “ Atman ” should 
also be taken into consideration, 
and this “Atman” must be consider- 
ed as none other than the “Om"* 
There is no difference between 
“Brahman” and the “Atman"* and 
this has to be realised by cogently 
reasoning out. The “ Brahman " 
consists of four parts. The parts of 
“ Brahman ’’ are (1) “ Virat", (2) 
“Hiranyagarbha”, (3) “Iswara” and 
(4) “Iswara-Sakshi”. The parts of 
the “Atman” are (1) “Viswa” (2) 
“Thaijasa”, (3) “Pragna" and (4) 
“Jiva-Sakshi". The last, “Jiva- 
Sakshi” is also known as “Turiya”. 
The whole physical creation of the 
univ L'se is known as “Virat’’* 
The indiviihral physical body of 


man is known as “Viswa”. The 
“Viswa” is of the same nature as 
the “Virat”, and is contained in 
“Virat”. The “Virat” is the genus 
and “Viswa” is the species. Like 
“Brahman’’ and the “Atman” the 
word “Om" also comprises four 
parts; (1) “a”, (2) “u", (3) “m” 
and (4) “Amathra”. Now the 
four parts of “Brahman”, the four 
parts of the “Atman”, and the four 
parts of the “Om” have to be con- 
templated and to be meditated upon 
as denoting one entity and nothing 
but one existence. “Virat” and 
“Viswa” represent the physical or 
(Sthula) universe, while Hiranya- 
garbha and Thaijasa represent the 
Bukshma universe, or the universe 
having its existence in the mental 
plane as apart from the physical. 
Hiranyagarbha represents the Suk- 
shma part of the whole created uni- 
verse, while Thaijasa is a name given 
to the individual man’s existence on 
the mental plane. Hiranyagarbha 
is the genus and Thaijasa is the 
species. “Pragna” is the third 
pact of the Atman which corres- 
ponds to Iswara, the third part of 
Brahman. The Pragna is the name 
applied to the state of the individual 
in sound sleep or “Sushupthi”. 
When complete oblivion envelopes 
the individual in sound sleep with- 
out any dreams, he is completely 
unconscious of his own existence, 
and yet there is “Pragna” or Life, 
in him. He is not conscious of his 
own state in Sushupthi, but can re- 
collect afterwards the complete 
darkness that enveloped him, when 
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he wakes np. Iswara is the third 
part of Brahman in which state 
there are neither the physical acti- 
vities of the Virat nor the mental 
activities of the Hiranyagrabha, bat 
is one complete darkness, the sum- 
total of the states of Sashupthi in 
all created objects. Iswara is the 
genns and Fragna is the species. 
Now we come to the fourth part, 
the “Iswara-Sakshi" of Brahman 
and Jiva-Sakshi of the Atman. The 
Sakshi is the eternal witness that 
resides in every one of us, witness- 
ing all the changes that happen in 
us, in the states of Jagratha, 
Swapna and Sashupthi. It is pure 
“Existence” and does not take any 
part in the activities of the indi- 
vidual. It is birthless and deathlessi 
immutable, blissful, pure, omni- 
potent, omniscient, omnipresent, 
effulgent, the fundamental cause 
of the names and shapes of objects 
sometimes known to man’s intelli- 
gence and sometimes not. It 
is, in short, Suddha Brahman. 
Sruthi teaches us to meditate on 
Brahman, either directly, or 
through the medium of some 
Pratika (symbol) such as the sun, 
Akasa, mind. Prana, empty space in 
the heart, the Pranava Om, etc. 
The ultimate aim of meditation 
is the attainment of the highest 
bliss by the meditator with or 
without the aid of symbols. The 
Brahman is the true “I”. The 
Amathra is the fourth and silent 
part of Om. The Sakshi in the 
Brahman and the Atman and the 
Amathra in Om are of the same 


nature throughout without any 
difference whatsoever. It is the 
one Existence, Knowledge and 
Bliss, and the attainment of that 
knowledge is “Gnana”, and libera- 
tion from “Samsara”. The method 
of meditation is like this: — The 
first parts of Brahman, the Atman 
and Om have to be meditated upon 
as one; then the second parts have 
to be meditated upon as one, and 
the third parts have also to be 
meditated upon as one. Thus we 
have three reduced items, which we 
must bring into agreement and 
harmony with the fourth item, the 
’‘Sakshi” state. First we have the 
physical state or “Jagratha’’, secon- 
dly, we have the dream state 
“swapna” and thirdly we have 
"sashupthi” and fourthly and lastly 
we have the “Sakshi” state, which 
is present in all the three preceding 
states also and is the secret cord of 
truth running through life in all 
its aspects and vicissitudes. Medita- 
tion upon all these states constantly 
by the mental repetition of the 
word Om and deeply contemplating 
on their significances, we slowly re- 
duce our states of existence, till at 
last we enter into the primary 
stages of “Samadbi”, where we get 
occasional glimpses of the true state 
of existence. The “Samadhi’’ is a 
state of super-consciousness which 
transcends the limits of man’s 
ordinary intelligence. Slowly and 
by degrees the condition of the 
devotee meditating on the Brahman 
is changed to a sort of dual exist- 
ence in which he begins to forget 
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the ordinary physical and mental 
activities till a state is reached in 
which the actions of the body and 
the mind are of no concern to him, 
since he would then have fully 
realised the significance of the 
Sakshi present in him. 

Just as one particle of boiled rice 
is enough to test the state of a 
whole pot of boiled rice, the test of 
one man’s mind is proof for the 
general nature of all minds in the 
universe. And no mind could be 
tested more conveniently than our 
own minds. By scrutinising the 
nature of our own minds we are 
able to gauge the general working 
and tendencies of all minds. Then 
we begin to drill our minds on 
specific lines of meditation, in order 
to grasp the real truths underlying 
their working. The ultimate end 
in view is the mastery over mind 
and the strengthening of the belief 
that there is an Eternal Witness 
within us, which stands aloof as it 
were and watches dispassionately 
our thoughts and actions. By con- 
stantly contemplating on this 
Eternal Witness we slowly learn 
to forget that the real “ I ** does not 
constitute the physical and mental 
organs but something else that 
possess the same qualities as the 
much-talked-about Brahman, and 
that this Brahman is the only one 
existence; having no second. The 
realisation of this state of Brahman 
is the attainment of Mukthi. An 
easy step to train ourselves in the 
devi -oping of the Vedantic outlook 
is to regard our own body, thoughts 


and actions as not belonging to us 
and we must learn to feel that 
when we eat, sleep, walk or talk, 
the real I " does not function at all 
but merely is an indiifferent specta- 
tor. Though it may seem far- 
fetched and unpractical, yet by 
constant practice it is possible to feel 
the existence of the true I ” as 
being different from our physical 
organs and senses. We should try 
to develop a sort of non-attachment 
to the actions that we perform, and 
we must begin to care lesser and 
lesser for our luxuries and comforts 
and we must take upon ourselves 
tasks of self-sacrifice to benefit 
humanity much at the risk of our 
own personal conveniences. Great 
men who have realised the true 
significance of self-sacrifice care 
very little for their own personal 
requirements, and in them we have 
the true type of philosophers. These 
great men have a true love for God, 
and utilise their lives in the service 
of God and humanity. The pur- 
pose of Vedanta is to prove that 
while performing the ordinary 
duties of our life, the mind could be 
kept apart and aloof, just like a 
water drop on a lotus leaf, to pre- 
vent too much attachment to our 
actions. The purpose of meditation 
is to greatly reduce our physical 
actions, and direct our minds on 
the only channel of thought that 
has for its objective the solving of 
the mystery of life, and the realisa- 
tion of the life ideal. Ever and 
anon, moments arise in our lives, 
when we pause and wonder, What 
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is this mysterious thing we call life?”; 
but untrained as the generality of 
us are in the methods of meditation, 
we knock our heads against the 
great walls of ignorance, and failing 
to solve the question and becoming 
tired of thinking, turn to more 
diverting and pleasurable thoughts. 
But evading such a vital question 
does not justify our possessing the 
thinking faculty, which has to be 
utilised in thinking and thinking 
again, until we arrive at the solu* 
tion. This constant thinking is 
meditation. By repeatedly utter- 
ing and thinking about the same 
thing, over and over again, various 
hiddien and secret meanings flash 
forth at every utterance and thought, 
so that at a prolonged sitting in 
meditation we gain voluminous and 
great knowledge about the thing 
meditated upon. A long coarse of 
meditation gives forth a great blaze 
of the fire of knowledge, which 
helps to illumine the dark recesses 
and doubtful notions in our brains. 

It is a good practice to daily spend 
the few minutes before sleep comes 
on to completely forget the ordin- 
ary things that we come across in 
daily life, and devote our thoughts 
in repeatedly thinking on, and 
uttering the name of a favourite 
deity, or in searching for the solu- 
tion of the mysteries of life. The 
state midway between wakefulness 
and sleep is the best fitted to rouse 
intuitional thoughts that lie buried 
in the subconscious mind, and that 
have no scope to come out, when 
we are fully awake. The play of 
18 


intuition and instinct, if given full 
scope for action, would reveal to ns 
astounding truths that we would 
accept without any reasoning out, 
while in ordinary life we would 
require ‘proofs’ for those truths. 
The chicken, bursting out of its 
shell at once begins to fend for it- 
self, and the duckling, as soon as it 
is born, flies to the water. What 
is the reason ? Wo answer, “ Ins- 
tinct.” Man surely possesses more 
instinct and intuition than the 
chicken and the duckling, but the 
pity is that by training from 
childhood he is taught to reason 
out things and call for proofs, though 
there are a thousand things in life 
that baffle reason, and which we 
leave out severely as being beyond 
comprehension. There are many 
hidden mysteries in what we call 
our subconscious mind, the * Sams, 
karas’ that have accumulated 
through endless previous existences 
which could be brought out by 
deep meditation 

Any specific prayer for the fulfil- 
ment of worldly desires has to be 
dissociated from the process of 
meditation, and during meditation, 
the individual self of the meditator 
is to be contemplated as completely 
bereft of all worldly desires, and as 
being in perfect and harmonious 
union with the universal soal. 

The meditation of the Pranava, 
“Om", is more or less on scientific 
lines, and much more efficient than 
mere blind prayer, and as such it 
ought to appeal to rational minds. 
Possessed as we are with thinking 
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minds, it is but natural that we solving of the eternal questions that 
should utilise them fully through ordinarily baffle average thinking 
the medium of meditation for the minds. 

EARLY UPANISHADS AS INTERPRETED BY 
SRI MADHWA 

By V. SetJm Boo 

(Continued from the last issue) 


f ANUSBUTI Foutrayana*s offer of a 
thousand cows, and a necklace, etc., 
as a reward to the one who is famous for 
the toacliing of Brahma Vidya attracts 
many ambitious sages to his court. In 
connection with discussion on tliat occa- 
sion, the nature of Prana is doj!crihed. 

Prana is the coutainor of all among 
the senses, the Vayu among the Dovas- 
The microscopic aspect of Prana is ex- 
plained as wlien a man goes to sloop, all 
the senses are involved so to say into 
the chief i'rana. 

The Devas are said to be (Samsas) 

or to possess extensive souls They are 
the guiding agents over the senses. They 
exist separately; they preside in parts or 
Amsas in the Jeeva. The organs of 
senses which are perceptible are only 
vehicles through wliich the presiding 
diotios or Devas in the senses exercise 
their power. These Devas owe their 
existence and power (Sattil and Sakti) 
to the cheif Prana. The superiority of 
Prana over all otlier gods has been 
proved in the Chhandogya. When each 
of the gods departed from the body as a 
test, and found tliat in spite of their 
absence the man could live, they realised 
that there was a superior power or force 
guiding them unnoticed in tlic body. 
When the chief Prana left the body all 
the gods had to leave the body without 
^ny effort on their part. For example, 


the ears, eyes, mouth, hands, etc., of a 
dead body do not function owing to the 
absence of that life essence. 

In the Brihadarnyaka Dpanishad it 
Is said that the chief Prana has been the 
cause of the victory for tlio Devas over 
Asuras. lie was the only one who could 
ward off the evil infl nonce of the .\suras. 
Ho was then extolled as the giver of 
immortality to tlio Devas. Each Dova 
presiding over each sense oiv'ian unites 
liiinself with the original form when ho 
leaves the body of a person. To a ques- 
tion of Rita Bhaga, Yagnavalkya answer- 
ed that there are such eight organs and 
also eight corresponding objects. 

** The doctrine that the world of iilu- 
rality is illusory and that the only 
reality is Brahman is not to bo 
found in the early Qpanishads.” The 
passages which are quoted by some 
writers as supporting this theory have 
as a matter of fact an entirely different 
meaning. 

The following passage which is quoted 
frequently in support of the theory of 
identity of tho supreme and the in. 
dividual souls, has boon interpreted 
differently in several ways : ^ 

This passage oc- 
curs in nine places. He is Satyam 
and he is Atma (Supreme Soul) 
but thou art not ^hat ; since 
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thou dost not possess the abun- 
dant qualities of that great Atma. 
Here Madbwa analyses the passage as 
f«r, ^ I He also accepts 

the other possible analysis, 

I Then he interprets it as 
follows : Thou art created by Him. 
Thy existence is due to his power. This 
may be interpreted also as, “Just'as the 
Supreme Self is Sat, real, thou the in- 
dividual self art also Sat or real.” Both 
ways of analysis are possible. There is no 
denying of the fact that the founder of 
each school interprets the passage in 
such a sense as to suit his own docti’ines 
but still there is no authority to show 
that it should be analysed in a i)articular 
way. In either case ^ladhwa holds his 
doctrine to be the correct interpretation, 
mainly depending upon the context and 
circumstances in ^Yhicl\ tlie passage has 
been used. 

Lot us consider whether this interpre- 
tation holds good. Swotakotu being 
conceited about his learning was shown 
by Uddalaka tliat he knew nothing about 
the Atman, though ho had studied the 
Vedas for 12 years. In 11 lat connection, 
Uddalaka says that A tin a is the highest 
and full of perfect (lualitics and reiieats 
several times, “ Thou art not that 
Atman”. Thou art dependant ufion 
Him for power and existence. 

Madhwa has oxiilaincd the passage in 
a number of ways and shown that there 
is utter distinction between Brahman 
and Jeevatma. 

The identity of Joeva and Iswara is 
refuted by Madhwa by quoting tho nine 
illustrations given to JSwetaketii by his 
fathoi* Uddalaka. 

1. Tho world has for its origin the 
Sat or that which eternally exists. 

2. In deep sleep the creatures merge 
in Iswara and again come out. 


3. When they come out they do not 
know that they have come out or had 
been merged in Brahman during sleep. 

4. The Joeva of the trees is pervaded 
by God. 

5. The origin of tho tree is found in 
its potential form in the seed. 

6. The salt dissolved in water stil- 
koops its saltness which proves the oxisti 
enco of God although unseen. 

7. The reaching of a blind man of 
the city of Gandhara establishes the 
difference between the subject and tho 
object. 

8. The evolution of the Devatas 
presiding over tho organs of perception 
and knowledge clearly establishes the 
difference betw^oen tlio two. The next 
question asked is that if everything that 
( xists is contained in Brahman what is 
left of it when old age comes to Him. 
Tlie answer to this is, He is not affected 
by tho deterioration of tlio body. He is 
free from sin, old age, grief, hunger, 
thirst, etc. 

13. Even tho sentence 
lias been clearly interpreted to mean the 
superiority of Braliman over Jeeva and 
his complete separateness from Jeeva. 

Tho theistio lihilosophy of Madhwa 
is pluralistic realism in one sense and 
dualistic in another. Tho existence of 
several eternal things sucli as time, 
space, life essence, and Prakriti with the 
hi: 4 hest Brahman is advocated by 
Madhwa and hence this system may be 
called pluralism. The highest importance 
attached to tho eternal difference between 
Jeeva, Brahman and Prakriti as well as 
to tho rolaiionship which exists betw^een 
tho subject and object of knowledge is 
the basis for also naming his system os 
dualism. Tlie theory of evolution in 
material as well as in spiritual concep- 
tion is a peculiar aspect of Madhwa’s 
system. The system of heirarcliy based 
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on the spiritual aspect of the theory of 
evolution is supported in the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad. This is still more 
elaborately explained in the Taittiriya 
Upanishad. 

The important characteristic of 
Madhwa's interpretation of the Upani- 
shads is that the names like hro, air, 
water are said to refer to the gods pre- 
siding over them. This is the spiritual 
aspect of the universe. Otherwise some 
of the passages look absurd. Fire, 
waters, ether, etc., are explained as the 
abode of Atma, as separate from Atma, 
but still they do not know him. Hero 
if tlio terms are not interpreted to 
mean the gods, the knowing power has 
to bo attributed to natural elements. 

In his system Joevatma being eter- 
nally co-existent with Brahman has a 
subtle body which may bo its outer 
form. It is an atom or a spark of light 
existing in the gross body. The word 
atom is only a relative term to prove its 
smallness, but it has not tliat full force 
of the chemical or physical atom. The 
Sruti is quoted in support : 

Jeeva lias its abode in the heart, its 
power pervades the whole body just as 
the light of a lamp or the smell of a 
scented particle pervades all round its 
existence. 

This Jeeva is eternal because it is the 
representation or Pratibimba of Brahma, 
its body and material organs being 
Anitya or non-cternal. In the early 
Upanishads Jeeva is called Martya or a 
mortal as contrasted in character to 
Amartya, immortal. Of course, Jeeva is 
in a sense immortal, but it is said to be 
morta: because of the transmigi*ation 
after its separt tion from one body into 


another. Joova is also responsible for his 
actions; he reaps the fruit of the 
actions. 

This passage is quoted as supporting 
the theory of non-existence of any object 
in reality apart from Atman, who sees 
no object separate from Him, hears 
nothing different from Him and so on, 
Atman is said not to possess the quality 
of perception in the condition of pure 
Atmahood. This is refuted by Madhvva 
who interprets it as follows : 

Wlienovor there may exist the slight- 
est indo])ondonco in anything except 
Atman, there it is possible that another 
person seiiarato from Brahman may see 
something as different from what lie 
secs Tlio i)ass{igo denotes dilTorcnco in 
the essential form of one subject from 
another. In the succeed ing iiassago, it 
IS clearly stated that Brahman is the 
Highest, wdiose intelligence and bliss are 
most perfect. On a fragniont of tliis 
bliss all other things subsist. 

Tlio individual self, when leaving tlio 
body at death, is conducted by Brahma 
in the form of Pragna, " Just as a fruit 
is loosened from its stem, the self free- 
ing himself from the limbs of the body 
hastens with the help of the chief Prana 
to its aj)i)r()i)riate body.*’ As a king is 
followed by his followois, Brahma is 
followed by all the Pranas when leaving 
the body. This has been the direct jiroof 
of independent existence of Jeova from 
that of Brahman. Tliis also establishes 
that in the body exist the Jeova, Pranas 
presiding over the sensory organs, mind, 
the chief Prana or vital principlo of lifo, 
and Brahma as the controller of the 
l)ody universe. 

"The possibility of the continued 
existence of the self after bodily dissolu- 
tion clearly depends on the non-identity 
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of the conscious or spiritual individual 
with the body. The identity theory 
which regards physical and spiritual 
series as the two parallel manifestations 
of one substancOi whose nature is not 
known to us, is incompatible with 
personal immortality, or Mukti. The 
self as an active principle is an im- 
material, rational, or spiritual indivi- 
dual which is so intimately associated 
with the body as to form with it a 
complex individual whole. From this 
standpoint, individual immortality is 
possible. Tf there bo continuity of 
actions, conservation, and onhancornont 
of intrinsic values of actual (’.xporience, 
then ])orsonalitios must bo in somo 
manner i)aniianont olenu3nts of reality.” 
(I joigliton). Swetaketu, having learnt the 
Vedas from bis father Gautama, once 
wont to tlio court of tlio Panchalas. 
Pravahana, the king, seeing Swetaketu 
conceited and proud of his learning, 
tested liis knowledge hy asking him to 
answer a few (luestions : 

(i) Knowost thou the path on which 

the creatures go from this 
world. 

(ii) Knowost thou by what path they 

return. 

(iii) Knowost tliou the cause of the 
divergence of the two paths, 
the Devayana, and Pitviyana. 

He was unable to answer them, and 
returned to his father who also being 
unable to answer them, returned to tho 
king with his son for receiving instruc- 
tion from tlio king himself. Tho king 
then says that those wlio perform 
actions with devotion to duty and with- 
out any desire for imiuodiato return go 
by Devayana to Brahmaloka. Those 
who do works with a desire for fruit go 
by Pitriyana to Chandraloka and again 
return after having enjoyed the effects 
of Karma. The Jeeva is said to descend 


to the earth through various media, viz,, 
from ethorial atmosphere to aerial at- 
mosphere and so on. This is a clear 
proof of tho transmigration of souls. 

The evolution theory of creatain out of 
Prakriti is explained in the Chhandogya 
which makes Brahman resolve to create 
the world and therefore to create heat, 
whence arises waters, and from the 
waters comes food ; and after that the 
Supreme Self enters into and gives them 
invigorating powers. Brahman remains 
outside all contact. Matter or Prakriti 
is dependent on Him, just like tho 
individial souls. 

In tho Clihandogya, in a passage about 
Srisbti or creation it says : 

^Rra: 

In Indian philosophy these two words 
Hat and Asat are so extensively used 
that an interpretation of those words has 
boon a suliject of groat controversy. If 
all tho systems or schools of philosophy 
of Vedanta agree to a synthetic inter- 
pretation, there would never happen any 
dill’erenco in the fundamentals of their 
tcacliings. What is Srishti (Creation) ? 
This is of several kinds. Tho Shrishti 
of a Jetva or an individual self is the 
contact effected to it witli a body 
material in form. The Srishti may be 
the elVect from a cause, /. c., the crea- 
tion of a pot from clay. Even the exist- 
ence of clay in its original from is due 
to otiier external and internal causes. 
This is a cycle of endless causes and 
effects. Tho reality of the universe is 
advocated on tho principle that every 
real effect has a real cause, and every 
real cause will bring out a real effect 
wlion all the causes pertaining to this 
effect are brought together to act upon 
it. We find that Sat is said to be the 
cause of the universe as well as Asat. 
It should be so interpreted that there 
should be no difference between the two 
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since both occur in the same Upanishad 
almost in the same topic of discussion. 
Sat is the Highest Brahman who is the 
efficient cause, and who gives the force 
and powers to the created beings. Asat 
is the matter or material cause out of 
which the world has come into being 
and which forms the material of the 
body to which the soul is attached. 
There is another interpretation, namely, 
that the Asat, or the subtle and the un- 
manifest universe is the cause of the Sat, 
the manifest universe. The change is 
only the difference in the stage of exist- 
ence. It is also a develo])ment of tho 
form. In the Brihadarnayka Upani- 
shad it is suggested that waters existed 
before creation, as well as Mrithyu and 
Asat. Akasa is said to he the origin of 
all beings. Atma also is said to bo so. 
What wo conclude from all these guess- 
es is that there should be a syntliotical 
interpretation of tho whole and of seve- 
ral theories from a practical standpoint. 
So many things could not have been tho 
first principle wdiich is the origin of tho 
universe Many of those are mere sug- 
gestions and speculations put forth in 
assemblies for consideration. One who 
had the power of convincing tho 
assembly with his oratory or power of 
expression, or even who possessed a 
good personality could make tho assem- 
bly believe his own doctrine Sri 
Madhwa has attributed all tliose words 
to moan the different qualities of the 
one Supreme Power. In one passage 
wo find that nothing existed before 
creation. It means not that the primeval 
cause too did not exist but no gross 
things were in existence then. The ob- 
ject of saying that Mrityu existed 
before creation is that Brahman at tho 
time of the dissolution existed as the 
agent of the destruction of tho universe. 
He enveloped the eternal causes and He 
was the only being exists nt at that time. 


In his Bhashya of the Br. Upanishad 
Madhwa explains that a real universe has 
come into being from the eternal things 
which existed even at the time of disso- 
lution. In his system, tho universe is 
an object of tho divine knowledge. A 
number of details in respect of tho crea- 
tion is given in tho Ui)anishad, which 
are not necessary to bo dealt wdth now. 
It is enough to say that when beings 
came into existence out of three 
elements as material, and from three 
Devatas, Sri, Vayu and Budra as tho 
active agents, name and form came into 
existence. 

In tho Chhandogya, a question has 
been asked as to how, becomes 

becomes and 

becomes There is no 

direct answer to those. But wo find 
thcj’o are six oxamiffes as explanatory 
to these. Madliwa’s interpi'ofcation of 
these examples is to teacli vSwotakotu 
throe kinds of si?nilai*ity and difference 
between tlio cause and tho effect. 

Fankara says that Vikara or modifica- 
tion is false. Madhwa says on tho 
authority of tlieso oxami)lcs that just as 
the material out of whicli tlie effect is 
produced is real, so also tho effects. 
On this analogy tho world being tho 
effect of God’s action from matter is 
real. 

In the Vedic age the highest goal of a 
person’s lifo was tho attainment of 
heaven and eternal lifo after death, or 
Amritathwa. The dovoloi)inont in the 
concei)tion of Moksha or liberation 
began in tho Aranyiikas and it has boon 
the subject of groat discussion. Every- 
thing is only a guoss. Ilowevor, on tho 
analogy of the condition of the soul 
during sleep salvation is said to be a 
state of complete bliss He who has 
received the grace of God completely 
rises from out of his body and reaches 
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the Highest Light and appears in true 
form. That Highest is Atma. He is 
the Immortal, the Fearless. That 
Brahman is called Satyam. Having 
crossed everything else the Jeeva goes 
to His refuge. There is no darkness 
because there is perpetual light in it. 
He who reaches the Brahmaloka or the 
proximity of Brahma is free of move- 
ments everywhere.” 

There is another description of the 
enjoyment of a Mukta. Having reached 
Brahman the elect after being freed 
from the mortal body as well as the 
subtle one, sees witli the eyes of Brah- 
man, hears with the ears of Brahman, 
and enjoys everything with Brahma's 
body. Tliis is called Sayiijya Moksha. 
The desires of the lil)erafcGd souls are 
fulfilled hy iliciv very tliought. The 
way to Muktiloka is described in the 
Br. Upanisliad. The person who dojiarts 
from tlio world goes to Pravaha Vayu. 
The Pravaha Yayu makes tliere an 
aperture for him, just like a hole in 
the wheel of a chariot. Tlirough it, he 
comes to tlio liigliest region and goes to 
tlie AdiltjaloJca. There Aditi/a makes 
an aperture for liim just like the aper- 
ture of a lambardar (a musical instru- 
ment). Through it ho comes to the 
higher region and goes to the world 
whore there is only glory of the Highest 
Brahman. In that griofloss region ho 
dwells for endless years. By the ideas 
conveyed in tlio Upanisliads the concep- 
tion is not becoming one with Braliman. 
Individuality of a self is maintained 
throughout oven in the liberated state. 

5||r is quoted as support- 

ing the theory of becoming one with the 
Absolute; but a careful interpretation 
of this passage with reference to the 
context gives a contradictory view. 
The Jeeva without giving up its indivi- 
duality attains Brahma, that is, goes to 
the proximity of Brahma, lives a life of 


eternal happiness in the proximity of 
the Highest. Losing all consciousness 
is not the doctrine of Yagnavalkya's 
teachings. He tries to illumine Mai- 
treyi as to the condition of the self after 
death It was never his idea that 
Jeeva lost all consciousness in the state 
of liberation.” The attainment of com- 
plete nirvana is not the aim in life. 
The liberation is that freedom which 
is earned by devotion to the One 
Highest, by means of purity of action 
and thought. The liberated soul has 
no contact with Prakriti, for it is 
unattached to it, and it feels and ex- 
periences the bliss or Ananda. When 
Prajapati taught Indra that Brahman 
causes deep sleep to the Jeeva, Indra 
objects to it on the ground that the self 
has no krowledgo of itself or of the 
Supremo self in that state. Hence 
Joova is merged into the ^*upremo Relf 
during the state of deep sleep. Tliis 
objection does not stand, because the 
self immediately after sleep becomes 
conscious of having slept soundly and 
has a sense of joy. There is a percep- 
tion of joy in deep sleep. It also 
remembers the antecedents and there 
is continuity of knowledge. Conse- 
quently personality is not lost during 
sleep and there is no merging of the 
individual soul into the Supreme Soul. 

“ Knowledge is a scheme or plan of 
action, by which solves can come into 
richer, more harmonious and durable 
relations with the whole of reality in 
which are consciously dynamic ele- 
ments, and through so coming, can 
enrich, harmonise and conserve the life 
of conscious individuality.” (Leighton) 

This life led with faith in God and in 
the capability of a personality is a pre- 
paration for a future and different state 
of existence, when true immortality is 
realised. That immortality is not merQ 
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continued existence in time, but self- 
realisation and realisation of relative 
merits with other liberated souls and 
dependence on the Supreme Brahman. 

“ The philosopher must treat the facts 
and implications of religious experience 
with the same respect that lie accords to 
the facts and principles of the physical 
and vital orders, if he is to construct an 


adequate world view. Beligious experi- 
ence in the individual and religions as a 
form of social culture are both inter- 
woven with arts and morality, economics 
and politics : in short with the whole 
social order. The philosophy of religion 
is not merely a part of it, it is, in a sense, 
the culmination of the philosophy of 
culture.” (Leighton) 


(Concluded) 


PUEVA MIMAMSA 

By Swami Ajarananda 


The history of the word ‘ Mimamsa * 

The history of the word ‘ Mimamsa * 
goes very far into antiquity. Wo find 
mention of tliis word in the earliest 
portions of the Vedas and tlie Upani- 
shads. In the Taittiriya Bamhita it 
is said— 

I “The ex- 
pounders of Brahman discuss (the ques- 
tion) wlietlier (a day) should be omitted 
or not ; on this (they) say that it must 
be left out.” Hero the verb ‘ Aliinam- 
sante* is used in the sense of investigat- 
ing a doubtful point and arriving at a 
conclusion thereon. In other places 
also the word is used in the same sense. 
In the Tandyarnahabrahmana wo read; — 
SBWr “Ono should not 

discuss the merits of a Brahmana.” In 
the Kaushitaki Brahmana it occurs very 
frequently. In the Upanishads wo meet 
with this very often. In the Clihan- 
dogya Upanishad we find the following : 
sn'tflWig 

I 

“ Several learned students like Frachi- 
nasala, Aupamanyava, etc., came to- 
gether and discussed the question who 
is the self what is Brahman.” The 
Taittiriya Vpanishad also says, — 


I “ This is the result 
of the discussion over Bliss.” From all 
this it is clear that the word ‘Mimamsa’ 
was used from the remotest times to 
designate discussions on doubtful points 
in ritual or philosophy. We also find 
that some of the Dharmasutras contain 
purely the Mimamsa rules and doctrines. 
Apastainhasntras bear a close resem- 
blance to tlie Mimamsasutras both in 
matter and in manner. The Maha- 
hhashya of Patanjali speaks of the 
Mimamsakas. We can, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that centuries before 
the Christian era, the doctrines of 
the Mimamsa had been well developed 
and they had been embodied in the 
form of works before the time of Patan- 
jali. Again this statement is corrobora* 
ted by the Srautasutras which were 
composed several centuries toforo 
Christ. 

The age and personal history of 
Jaimini 

It is very difficult to fix even an 
approximate age of Jaimini, the well- 
known author of the Furva Mimamsa- 
sutras. Scholars are divided in their 
opinions. To quote the words of Prof. 
Max Muller: “These names, however, 
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were not meant to imply that the Purva- 
Mimamsa was prior in time, though it 
is true that it is sometimes called 
Praki, pt'evious. It really meant 
no more than that the Purva Mi- 
mamsa, having to do with Karma- 
kanda, the first or work* part of 
the Veda, conies first and the Uttara 
Mimamsa being concerned with Jnana- 
kanda, comes second, just as an orthodox 
Hindu at one time was required to be a 
Grihastha or house-holder first, and then 
only to retire into the forest and lead 
the contemplative life of a Yanaprastha 
or a Rannyasin. Wo saw why the fact 
that Badarayana quotes Jaimini cannot 
be used for chronological purpose, for 
Jaimini returns the compliment and 
quotes Badarayana.” The Purva Mi- 
mamsasutras do not contain any express 
reference to Buddhist dogma and philo- 
sophy. They speak of Dharimisutras 
and Smviti. If wo rely upon Sahara, 
the Sutras of Jaimini presuppose the 
existence of the Kalpasutras. Further, 
from the fact tlmt Badarayana cites the 
views of Jaimini on topics of Brahma- 
vidya and Jaimini (luotos Badarayatia 
on topics of Vedic rituals, it may be 
urged with good reason that both had 
composed works on Vedic ritualistic 
interpretation as well as on the inter- 
pretation of the U])anishads. It is 
also jirobablo that, before the actual 
composition of the two Acharayas on 
both the branches of Sruti, there w’as an 
oral tradition handed down in their res- 
pective schools which, in course of time, 
assumed a definite shape at the hands 
of those Acharyas. There is another 
hypothesis that there were several Jai- 
minis and several Badarayanas, all 
writing on the Purva and Uttara Mi- 
mamsas and that they wore promiscuous- 
ly quoted without any hint as to their 
difference being given. But it seems to 
be quite unlikely at so early a date. The 

H 


extant Sutras going under the name of 
Jaimini and Badarayana are the final 
reductions of the teachings of the 
schools founded by the two great Acha- 
ryas. But as the extant Brahmasutras 
contain in many places the phrase 
‘ taduktam* t and the extant Purva Mi- 
mamsasutras do not contain any allusion 
to the existence of a work dealing wdth 
the interpretation of the Upanishads, it 
seems highly probable that the extant 
Purva Mimamsasutras are anterior to 
the extant Brahmasutras. 

Sahara wrote bis Bhashya atleast 
before *000 A. D. As ho was preceded 
by the Vrittikara and also by other 
commentators, the least limit to which 
wc can bring down the Sutras is 100 
A. D. and the highest limit is about 300 
P>. C. Yajnavalkya who flourished at 
about the second century A. D. speaks 
of the Mimamasa as one of the fourteen 
Vidyas. If we admit that Apastamba 
refers to the Mimamsasutras, then the 
antiquity of the Sutras can be pushed 
back a few centuries even beyond 
300 B. 0. 

As regards the personal history of 
, Jaimini, hardly anything is knowm. 
There is a Br‘\hmana, a Srautasutra 
and a Grihyasutra ascribed to him. 
But it is hardly possible that they are 
the works of the founder of the Purva 
Mimamsa. In the Asvalayana Grihya- 
siitra there is a Tarpana which runs 
as follows 

I In this Jai- 
mini is also mentioned along wdth 
Sumantu, Yaisampayana, etc. In the 
Srimad Bbagavata Jaimini is said to 
be the teacher of Rumantu and a pro- 
mulgator of the Rama Veda. Jaimini 
seems to have been a North Indian 
writer. Ho is familiar with Mleccha 

i This phraso meaning, ‘It is said so* re- 
fers to tho opinion of Jaimini, quoted in the 
Brahma sutras. 
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words according to Sahara and seems to 
be an inhabitant of Mathura. His 
Sutras do not possess the compactness 
of tlie Bralimasutras, much less of 
Panini's. Before Sahara there were 
not only several commentaries on the 
Sutra but also various readings of the 
Sutra. 

The Method of Treatment 

Before wo consider any of the pro- 
blems treated in the Purva Mimamsa a 
few remarks have to be made on the 
method of treatment of the Sutras In 
order to discuss a subject fully and to 
arrive at a definite conclusion they state 
first every possible objection that can 
reasonably bo urged and this is called 
Purvapakaha, tlie first part. Then fol- 
low answers to all these objections and 
this is called the (Tttaraiiaksha, the 
latter part, and then only comes the con- 
clusion, the Siddhanta. This system is 
exhaustive! and has many advantages. 
Sometimes an Adhikarana is stated in 
five members instead of three namely: — 

1. The subject to be explained 

(Vishaya) 

2. The doubt (Samsaya) 

3. The first side ox inima facie view 

(Purvapaksha) 

4. The demonstrated conclusion 

(Siddlianta) 

5. The connection (Sangati) 

The Important Doctrines of the 
Mimamsa 

Purva Mimamsa is one of the six 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy. 
Wo shall see what contribution it has 
made to the philosophy of India and 
how far its claim to be called a system 
may be justified. Wo shall here make 
an attempt in brief to collect together 
the most striking of the dogmas of the 
system as gathered from the Sutras 
itself, the Bhashya of Sahara and the 
works of Iluinarilaand Prabhakara. 


The purpose of the Purva Mimamsa 
is the inquiry into Dharma as opposed 
to the purpose of the Vedanta, 
which is to investigate into the nature 
of Brahman. The Mimamsa defines 
Dharma as follows: 

I ''Those duties that are prescribed 
by injunctive passages which urge men 
to action are Dharma”. The next 
question is, 'What is the source of those 
injunctions ?* The answer is that it is 
the eternal, infallible and self-existent 
Veda and not Pratyaksha. The most 
important theory of the Purva Mimamsa 
is that the Veda has existed from all 
eternity, and was not created by any 
person, human or divine. Jaimini enters 
into elaborate arguments to establish 
the Nityatva of the Veda. As a corol- 
lary ho has also to argue that the rela- 
tion between word and the sense is eter- 
nal. As the Veda is vast, Jairnini divides 
it into five heads: Vidhi (injunction), 
Pratisedha (prohibition), Arthavada 
(oxpatiatory or explanatory texts), 
Namadheya (mere appellation) and 
Mantras (hymns which do not lay 
down Vidliis, but aro recited at the time 
of performing tlie several jjarts of a 
Y3.ga.) It is therefore Vidh is alone that 
lay dowrn Dharmas. Vidhis aro classified 
into Vidlii proper, Niyama and Pari- 
sankhya and also divided into Nitya, 
Naimitthika and Kamya. 

Anothor important question in all 
systems of ])hilosoi)hy is: who'*regulates 
the world and distributes the rewards 
and punishments of the good and the 
bad Karmas of men? The answer of the 
Mimamsa on this point is that it is not 
God or the deity of a sacrifice who gives 
the reward but the Apurva (an invisi- 
ble potency) produced by the acts 
l)erformed that gives the reward. 
To quote the words of Sahara : 

^ ^ 1 WTwr. 
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f^^TPT- 

iipit f^R^a:, i?rfii^ si ^ i 

I “We call that Apurva 

which gives the rewards of the Karma. 
We infer that tlicro is Apurva from the 
statement of the Veda such as “iSwar- 
gakamo yajeta” (one who is desirous 
of attaining Swarga should perform 
sacrifice). Otherwise there is no use 
of the sacrifice as it produces no 
result and no body will exert to do such 
a Karma. Therefore we must say that 
the Apurva produces tlie result." 
According to the Mimanisakas the Havi 
is more important than the deity. The 
deity is a secondary thing to them. 
Jaimini says ^fqqi 

I The deity in sacrifice 
is only secondary, and the ilavi is more 
important than the Uevata in case of a 
conflict between the* two. The Veda con- 
nects a.deity with the sacrificial act and 
the ollerino is directed to him. Tliough 
the agent is asked to do all these, the 
deity does not enjoy the Havi, The deity 
has no body. Tho sacrifice is not intend- 
ed to please him. He docs not bestow 
favours nor the fruits of tho sacrifice. 
These are some of the conclusions of tho 
Mimamsakas. These are more or less 
destructive of tlio popular views on the 
subject, but there is much vagueness left 
about their positive attitude about the 
deity. 

Another important question which 
all philosophy has to tackle is that 
of the mmtion of tho world. Hero 
also the attitude of the Mimam- 
sakas borders more or less on 
atheism. Both Frabhakara and Ruma- 
nia deny the existence of a personal 
God as the Creator of this universe. 
They also refute the theory of the 
Vaisebikas that by God’s will move- 


io1 

ments mere produced in the atoms and 
as a result the world also came into 
existence. Tlioir position is that the 
world is not created and has no begin- 
ing or end. They emphatically deny 
tho existence of an intelligent and 
omniscient Creator and tho periodic 
production and dissolution of the world. 
It is this attitude of tho Mimamsakas 
towards tho Creator and the creation 
and self- existent character of tho Veda 
which earned for them the notoriety 
of being atheists. Kuxnarila in his 
Slokavarthika says : — 

ft jfWM I 

ciwiflQsjiq*! m: fakin ii 
“ The Mimiimsa was brought to the 
level of the Lokayata view by some of 
his predecessors anil his endeavour 
would be diiccted to bring it on to the 
path of belief (in moral good and evil).’* 
Hegarding tho existence of the in- 
dividual soul (or Atman), Jaimini is 
silent. ^Vo do not find any dis- 
cussion about the soul in the Sutras of 
Jaimini. Bather he took it for granted 
by such Vedic passages as ‘ Swargakamo 
yajeta’. Though Jaimini is silent, 
babara enters into an elaborate discus- 
sion about the existence of tho soul 
independent of tho body, senses and 
mind. Frabhakai'a and Kumarila both 
have defined Atma as follows : 

!TRPjjr; 

(I'rabliakara) 

(Kumai'ilaJ 

Both these passages moan that tho 
x\tman which is as distinct from the 
body, senses and Buddhi is all-pervading 
and eternal. According to Kumarila 
tho charge of atheism brought against 
the Mimamsa is removed by his 
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dootrine of tho oxistonco of tbo soul. 
In this connection it is also interesting 
to note how tho Mimamsakas and the 
Vedantins differ when they lay tho 
emphasis on the different parts of tho 
Veda. According to tho former, the 
only purpose of tho Veda is to ordain 
the ])erformance of actions and the 
Upanishads aro simply meant to givo 
the information about the agent of the 
action. Tho Upanishads havo no in- 
dependent purpose of their own. Tho 
Vedantins on the other hand say that 
the Karmakanda is only Aparavidya. 
Work is only a preparation for the 
higher path, tho path of Knowledge of 
Brahman. Tlie Ui)anishads which 
constitute the knowledge portion havo got 
an independent purpose of their own as 
expressed in the words * Brahinavidap- 
notl param ’ (tho knower of Brahman 
attains Brahman) and ‘ Brahinavid 
Brahmaiva hhavati’ (tho knower of 
Brahman becomes Brahman). 

FOUR FUNDAMENTAL 

By Prof. M. 

a CCORDING to the Quran those who 
believe in God, Divine revelation, 
Day of Judgment and do good deeds aro 
saved and will havo their reward from 
Allah. 

Isla7)is chief viessafje to himaiiitu 
is tho belief in the unity of tho Supreme 
Being. No other religion has empha- 
sized so much upon tho unity of God as 
Islam. When the Prophot began to proach 
Islam he addressed his people and told 
them, “ Say there is no God but He, 
and you are saved." Those who boliovo 
in one Supreme Being, without any kind 
of association and live in entire submis- 
sion t- His will, are called Muslims. The 
QuraQ plaiins ' hat all pmphets and great 


The Mimamsakas speak of Moksha 
also. But their conception of it is 
entirely dilleront from that of the 
Vedantins. The absolute cessation of 
the body due to tho disappearance of 
all Dharma and Adharma is Moksha. 
This can be done by turning away from 
forbidden acts, and by reducing tho 
already accumulated Dharma and 
Adbarrna by undergoing tlieir effects, 
and by the knowledge of the self, rein- 
forced by Sama, Dama and Brahma- 
charya. By such knowledge the entire 
Karina will be destroyed and tho indi- 
vidual soul attains Moksha. Tliis is 
the view of Prabhakara and Kumarila 
on this point. And they also argue 
tliat tho Moksha promised by tlio Upa- 
nishads is not different from the Swarga 
of tho Purva Mimamsa, because tho 
Upanishads form a part of tho Veda 
and cannot liavo an independent ))ur- 
pose of its own. 

PRINCIPLES OF ISLAM 

A. Shuster y 

sagas wore Muslims, because they lived 
in complete submission to His will, and 
such life, acccording to tho Quran and the 
Prophet, is natural to man. There is a 
tradition that once tho Prophet said to 
one of his companions named Abu Hurara 
that every child is born a Muslim, but 
is changed after his growth as he is 
brought up and taught by his teachers 
and parents. It is said in tho Quran, 
“Allah may forgive every other sin but 
docs not forgive that anything should 
bo associated witli Him." Quranic 
statement of God is simple. It says: 
if there were two Gods, i.s., two equal 
creative forces, there would have been no 
harmony in the creation. It is God who 
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made sun shining, moon bright. There 
are His signs in the creation of heavens 
and earth, in the change of day and 
night, in cloud and I’ain which give life 
to the earth, in the spread of all kinds 
of animals, and in the change of winds. 
He is everywhere, in tlie East, in tho 
West. So that wherever you may turn 
your face you find Him. He is near to 
answer your prayer when you call on 
Him. IBesidos Him, there is no God, — 
tho ever-living, the self-subsisting, by 
whom all subsists. Nothing is hidden 
from Him on tho earth or in heavens. 
Ho shapes you in the wombs. He brings 
the dead from tho living and tho living 
from tho dead. Ho gives sustenance to 
whomsoever He pleases. He causes tho 
grain and stone to germinate, dawn to 
break and stars to shine. He brought 
you into being from a single soul. 
Originator of tlio universe, visions 
comprehend Him not, but He com- 
prehends all wishes. Ho gives every- 
thing and guides creation. He is the 
liglit of heavens and tho earth. All 
])raiso is duo to Him in this life and 
hereafter, and His is tho judgment ; to 
Him you shall ho brought back. Ho 
regulates the affairs of lieavens and 
oarth, creates you in the state of weak- 
ness, gives you strength and makes you 
again w^eak and old. Ho sends tran- 
quillity into tho hearts of his believers. 
He is the mighty door. He is the 
knower; Ho is boniiicent, merciful and 
holy ; Ho is the author of peace, granter 
of security, guide and guardian over all, 
the mighty, supreme, possessor of all 
greatness, the great fashioner. His are 
the most oxcellont names. All in 
heavens and earth declare His glory. He 
is the mighty, and wise. Everything 
must pass away but tho lord of glory 
and Iionour. Ho knows wdiat your mind 
u§jd3t3 to you. He is nearer to you 


than your life vein. Such is the des- 
cription of tho one Supreme God in 
whom Muslims are asked to believe and 
live in complete submission to His will 
which is iiiauifosted as the Law of 
Nature. All things tend towards Him. 

The second imnciple of Islam is to 
believe in all divine revelation, in other 
words, to trust and follow all those 
sages who wore seers of tho truth, whose 
lives were pure and who tried to reform 
and organise their people. It makes no 
distinction w^hether such benefactors of 
humanity are in tho West or in the Bast, 
white or coloured, Aryan or Semitic. 
According to tho Quran, the Prophet is 
a spiritual guide, a messenger of God, 
a Warner, bearer of good tidings. In 
all ages and among all nations there 
was a guide, one to lead them towards 
virtue. Tho Prophet is a human being, 
not distinguished from others, save in 
having the gift of revelation from God. 
It is stated in tho Quran that a messenger 
has been sent to every nation. Each 
nation has its own guide; and there is 
no difference between any of the apostles, 
the apostles who are mentioned and who 
are not mentioned (in the Quran). 
Mahoinrnad never claimed any super- 
natural powers. Repeatedly wdth great 
modesty and simplicity it is declared in 
the Quran that tho Prophet docs not say 
tliat he has treasures of Allah with him 
or that ho knows anything unseen, or 
tliat ho is an angel. Ho does not follow 
anything save what is revealed unto him. 
“ I deliver unto you the message of my 
Lord and offer you good advice. I know 
from God what you do not know. I am 
a faithful advisor to you Had I known 
things unseen I would have had much of 
good aud no evil would have touched 
mo. I do not ask for wealth in return 
for my services; my reward is with 
God. lam sent to you as a giver of 
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good tidings, and a warnor. I am only 
a mortal like you. It is revealed unto 
me that your Lord is one. Ho has sent 
apostles one after the other, and sent 
me with the truth (Quran) as a bearer 
of good nows, and a Warner and there is 
not a people but a warner lias gone 
among thoju.” 

Thus we can understand that the 
Prophet had one solo object in view to 
make mankind believe, obey and submit 
themselves to one Supremo Being, and 
live a pure life. 

Islam's third doctrine is the belief in 
the Day of Judgment. According to the 
Quran death is not the end of life but 
separation of soul from body. Each 
man and woman is responsible for his 
or her action and all shall reap what 
they sow in this life. The book of their 
deeds shall be placed before them on the 
Day of Judgment, and the guilty will bo 
surprised to find that the book docs not 
omit anything of wliat they had done. 
Their hands and feet will speak and bear 
witness to what they had earned. When 
the trumpet is blown and the earth with 
mountains is borno away and crushed 
and heavens cleave asunder then man is 
exposed to view and no secret of his shall 
remain hidden. That day each man will 
think for himself, brother will fly from 
brother, father from sons, mother from 
children. Some faces will bo bright, 
others will be dark. No soul will 
answer for another soul. Each will bo 
occupied with himself and the command 
will bo entirely with Allah. Faces on 
that day shall be happy, much pleased 


at their deeds and God will say : G 
soul, you had peace ; return to your 
Lord. He is well pleased with you 
and you are well pleased with Him. 
The last verse cxplanis that it is 
the soul which is punished or can enjoy 
the eternal spiritual blessing. And the 
highest blessing for soul aocording to the 
Quran is to be pleased with God’s will. 
On that day man’s deeds will bo presen- 
ted to him. One who lias done an atom’s 
weight of good shall see reward and one 
who has done an atom’s weight of evil 
shall got punishment for it. 

The fourth fundamental doctrine of 
Islam is good deeds which consist in : — 
1. Strenuous prayer to guard the mind 
against evil, 2. Fasting one month in a 
year, 3. Charity, 1. Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Among othcL' teachings, importance is 
given to the following : — Obedience to 
the law of religion and country. It is 
said in the Quran, “ Obey your Lord 
and those in authority.” In his last 
speech the Prophet addressing forty- 
thousand followers said, “Know that all 
Muslims without any distinction are 
brothers to each other. It one does 
good lie is doing for himself and if one 
does evil it shall be for him.” Besides, 
special emphasis lias boon laid on gentle 
submission to parents, forgiveness, 
humility, chastity, justice, self-sacriiico, 
sympathy, patience and toleration. The 
Quran says, “ There is no compulsion in 
religion. You shall have your way and 
I shall have mine. Your deeds are for 
you ; my deeds are for me." 



SELECTIONS FBOM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 


AYODHYA KANDA: CHAPTER H 


SAGE VASMHTa’S PRATEE 


[Note . — The Sage Vasiahta Y7ent to Sri 
Rama to inform him of the arrangement 
made for his coronation. Then Sri Rama 


along with Sita welcomed him and washing 
the sage's feet with water and sprinkling it 
on his own head said that ho felt blessed by 
it. At this Sago Vasishta made the follow- 
ing prayer.] 


II II 

he: Rama ?j 5 r#i said (to Va- 
sishta) EE thy MKifWRRiiE tou- 
ching the water of thy feet 
I) blessed am the 
sage by Sri Ramai^ thus 
Efu: being told laughingly 
etsNIe said. 


21. "BleRsed am I," said Firi Rama, 
"by the tonoh of the water of thine feet 
on my head." On hearing Sri Ram 
talking thus, the Rishi (Vasishta 
laughingly said : 


EgnsPr eReei 


II II 


Prfisrn^. the Lord of Parvati 
the water of Thy feet 
<131 holding «fe: blessed be- 
came Ei^rai my father sfsn Brahma 
Ejfirtoo ^ Thy purged 

of all evils by the water of Thy 
feet became). 

22. Holding the water of Thine feet 
on the head, the Lord of Parvati (Sira) 
was blest and (in the same manner) all 
the evils (sins) of even Brahma, my 
father, were washed away. 


lEPff EPE alEiRigE^EI^E: II 
iEt EHcER Enfpqi HERnftw 
II ’.X II 

cE Thou fEPff now whatever 
ETE^l sayest (e^ all this) ntEiiEf of 
men for the instruction 

Eit I ?Et Thee with Lakshmi 
RsiiE incarnate eeeeie the Sup- 
reme Soul Lord ^nElft know. 

23. What all Thou hast said now is 
for the inatruction of mankind. I do 
know that Thou art the Paramattuao 
(the Supremo Soul), the Lord incarnate 
with Lakshmi. 


iTfKRt it 

UEERE EEPrfE 5nE TPfE ll^v|| 


UEE Oil scion of Raghu’s house 
^EEnEfn^TR^ to fuHil the purpose 
of the gods HfRRi Thy devotees 
to confer Bhakti eeehe 
R avana EEiufE to kill arj born 
(;Et Thee) (ej^ I) sinift know 


24. I do know, Oh Baghava, that 
thou art horn to fulfil the purpose of 
the gods, to confer Bhakti on Thy 
devotees and to dostioy Bavano. 


EHRE ElEEI Ut EiflfE II II 

EEE^^ER^St II 

3E^i ?E ^ ftiprr fE Pieoti iRiii 

EHi 5 ft yet I ^EEEEf^ to serve 
the purpose of the gods pi the- 
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secret ^ not disclose x%~ 

^ Oh scion of Raghu’s house 
Thou disciple ^ I 

teacher (iRr thus) as r«t Thou 
ut everything wm with the help 
of Maya actest ^ I in 

the same manner behave 

^ 0 Lord ^ Thou gw of the 
gurus g^: guru (teacher) c%Thou 

NOTES AND 

THE SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY 

In modern times the study of pliiloso- 
phy has suffered a good deal of disrepute 
in the popular estimation because of the 
wide spread of materialism which is 
generally conceived to be identical with 
science, although in truth it is only a 
philosophy based on certain ilhunder- 
stood conclusions of science. Philosophy 
is often stigmatised by its detractors as 
a hobby “ to beguile the excess leisure of 
a muscle- bound intellect ” or as a now 
abandoned method of searching for truth, 
by moans of speculation and ingenious 
spinning of words, which has been sup- 
planted by science which gets at and 
observes the ‘facts It is true that the 

conclusions of science are exact and 
practically demonstrative, but science 
does not concern itself with otlier aspects 
of reality than the mechanical laws 
governing the universe. Science may 
study the parts of a flower, but it takes 
no cognisance of its beauty or its sweet 
smell. Science may make an exact and 
exhaustive study of the human body and 
the workings of its various organs, but 
fails say why it is conscious or why 
from the human brain came out such 
wonderful thoughts and ^deas as contain- 


teit of the sires : grand- 
sire 

25-26. But to serve the purpose of 
the godsi this secret I will not disolose. 
I shall also behave (as a teaoher should 
do) as Thou sayest that 'Thou art the 
disciple and I am Thy teacher', and shall 
act as Thou doost with the help of 
Thine Maya, Oh the scion of Baghu's 
house 1 Thou art the Guru of all gurus, 
O Lord, and the grandsire of all the 
sires. 


COMMENTS 

ed in a poem of Kalidas or the paintings 
of Michael Angelo. And what is more, 
matter, the very prop of matorialism, has 
boon dematerial isod by recent develop- 
ments in physical science into electrons 
which form “ mere centres of reference 
from which radiation emanates at cer- 
tain intervals'*. Under such circum- 
stances the claim of matorialism that 
physical science is an all-sufficient ex- 
planation of tlie world phenomena can- 
not be accepted and the existence of 
scope for other branches of knowledge 
as philosophy cannot be denied. ! 

The proper place of i)liilosophy as a 
factor in furthering human knowledge 
can bo adequately understood only if we 
have in our mind a clear conception of 
its scope and its salient tasks. The 
September issue of The Open Court 
writes as followes by way of defiining 
philosophy : — 

“ The principal aim of philosophy is 
to arrive at a unified conception of the 
universe, a Welteimhaung, or world- 
view, through a critical and synthetic 
examination of all humanly possible 
ways of knowing reality. 

“ These modes of knowing are Com- 
mon Sense, Beligion, Art and Science 
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•ach of which represents a distinct and 
peculiar view-point in accordance with 
the multiplicity of phenomena it inter- 
pretes. Common Sense looks at things 
from the undisciplined point of view of 
the man on the street. Religion 
attempts to formulate the individual's 
emotional relationship, and moral res- 
ponsibility to the Invisible Power be- 
hind the universe. Art interprets 
reality in terms of beauty and hence is 
more or less subjective and capable of 
an infinite variety of forms. Science 
describes the univerf-e in terms of 
mechanism, and lays bare the mechani- 
cal means through whicli the cosmic 
purposes are realised. In other words, 
science studies the techiiuiiio of the 
composer of the cosmic symphony. 

“ The function of mot apliy sics, the 
central discipline of philosophy, is to 
construct a dispassionate composite 
view of reality, from all that it finds 
valid in the claims of common sense, 
religion, art and science. Sucli a broad, 
unprejudiced, synthetic attitude toward 
the cosmos constitutes one’s Wcltans- 
chaiinq, 

“ It frequently happens tliat conflicts 
occur between common sense, religion, 
art and science. But sucli clashes are 
due to ignorance of the proper s])hcro of 
each of these apparently contending 
points of view ; in other words an igno- 
rance of philosopliy. 

“ Take science and religion for ex- 
ample. Religion has often attcm])ted 
to do the work that legitimately be- 
longs to science, as in the Book of 
Genesis in the Bible whore a would-be 
scientific explanation of the origin of 
things is given. Because of such on- 
oroaohmonts of religion upon the domain 
of science, incessant warfare has been 
waged between these two rivals since 
the beginning of human thought, and 
continues to day in the invectives of 
15 


theologians against evolution. The so- 
called conflict between science and re- 
ligion is in reality a conflict between 
three thousand year old science of Moses 
and modern science. 

" Now there could be no conflict 
between a rational reZ/fy/o??., based upon a 
study of philosopliy, not spurious re- 
velation, and science. Each represents 
a diflorent ‘ universe of discourse * 

“ The world-views given us by com- 
mon sense, art, religion, science and 
philosophy are equally valid, provided 
that they do not mistake their proper 
places, and do not encroach upon terri- 
tory properly belonging to the others, as 
has so often happened in the past, 
through ignorance of philosophy. But 
it is to the world-view of philosophy 
that tlic greatest credence must be given, 
since, as wo have seen, philosophy is a 
synthesis based ui)on an examination 
of all means of attaining knowledge." 

Wo should however add liere that while 
science and religion ordinarily concern 
themselves with different aspects of 
reality, there is a point in the higher 
regions of their rosearcli wherein their 
conclusions tend to meet. Already in the 
up-to-date conceptions of science, matter 
is losing its materiality and gradually 
dissolving itself into energy. And the 
logical goal of tlio physical and chemical 
sciences is a stage whore they have 
discovered a substance or energy from 
wliich other substances and energies 
have evolved, and at this point the 
quest of these material sciences merges 
itself into tliat of religion. 

The view expressed in tlie extracts does 
not take into account one important 
source of knowledge, /.c., introspection. 
It is true that the name of introspection 
has been too often vitiated by the popular 
conceptions of inspiration and revela- 
tion in whose guise fanaticism and 
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superstition havo lon:^ rulod over the 
earth. Notwithstanding this misuse, it 
is an undeniable fact that great treasures 
of knowledge are lying hidden in the 
inner world. Unfortunately no gross 
instruments or apparatus are available to 
find out its secrets. Nor is the ordinary 
intellectual power of man useful in ac- 
complishing this task. What is required 
to explore this hidden region is a mind 
concentrated and controlled, capable of 
being withdrawn at will from tlio gross 
objects of sense perception. The ancient 
Bhishis of India tried this study of the 


inner world in a scientific spirit, and 
developed the wonderful science of 
Eajayoga by following which a man may 
attain perfect mental control and con- 
centration, and apply his single-pointed 
mind to a study of itself. It is true 
that this groat science has suffered much 
abuse at the hands of charlatans, but its 
revival in a scientific spirit is the only 
avenue of a])proach to the secrets of the 
inner world and the subjective vision of 
reality without which a correct and 
unified conception of the universe is an 
impossibility. 


EEVIEWS AND NOTICES 


MahA Maya : hy Sir John Woo^roffe 
and P. N, Muhhopadhyaya ; published 
by Oanesh d Co., Madras ; pages 239 ; 
Price Bs. 5. 

The book is an exposition of Shakti- 
vada or the doctrine of the ''World as 
Power” as also a comparison between 
this and the other Vedanta system of 
non-dualism known as Mayavada. 
Shaktivada is essentially an Advaitic 
or non dualistio doctiine which holds 
that Chit or consciousness as the Alo- 
gloal Whole is the one reality. The 
concept of Chit in this system however 
includes not only the spiritual principle 
in man which forms the static basis in 
which his universe of experience lives 
and has its being, but also that which 
by and as its own Power (Sbaktl) be- 
comes or appears as tbo universe. Chit 
and its Shakti, or Po wer' holder and its 
Power (Shiva- Shakti) are not separate 
entities, but one and the same Alogicai 
Principle expressed in terms of human 
logic and viewed in t!ie static and dyna- 
mic arpeots of the Supreme as it appears 
to the pragmatic view-ncint of man, 
Shakti, which is really bhiva appearing 


as His own object, transforms itself into 
the worlds gross and subtle, without at 
the same time changing its essential 
nature. This change is effected through 
a process of veiling which consists in a 
system of "stresses and strains* that go 
to form specialised centred in the un- 
divided ocean of Cbit. At the bead of 
all such centres stands the supreme 
Bindu or Metaphysical Point wbioh is 
Chit'Shakti contracted into a point in- 
finitely small but of massive potency, in 
readiness to evolve into the universe of 
forms, gross and subtle. In other words, 
the Bindu is the Perfect Universe in a 
condition of maximum veiling but in- 
finite potency. Transformation of Chit- 
Shakti proceeds until tiie production of 
gross matter in which it (Obit- Shakti) 
lies in a latent condition, a state that is 
generally termed as unoonsoiousness. 
Biit matter is not really unconsoiousi 
all being the manifestation of Chit- 
Shakti. The so called uDconsciousneas 
Is nothing but a veiled form of eons- 
oiou3ne?s. Liberation in this system 
therefore consints in developing the 
power to see through this veil and in 
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perceiving ail, whether gross or subtle, 
ooDSoions or unoonsoious, good or evil, 
as Ghit-Shakti itself. 

The chief dijOTorenco between this 
system and Mayavada lies in their res- 
pective attitude towards the pheuu- 
menal world. The Mayavadin’s defini- 
tion of the Transcendental Beality as 
changeless persistence in the three tenses 
of time makes him regard the world of 
becoming, which is charBc^erigorl by 
changes, as unreal. Shaktivada, on the 
other hand, maintains that an adequate 
concept of reality should includo all 
experience, whether changing or change- 
Idsis, temporory or long* standing, and 
that if changeless persistence be taken 
as the definition of reality, even Chit, 
the Transcendental of the Mayavadin 
lacks it in a way. For, the Mayavadin 
who has got bis own religious strinng 
and practical methods to raise the un- 
deniable veil of ignorance that bides the 
view of reality must admit a difforonco 
of condition between the ''Ether of 
consciousness", and unveiled and recog- 
nised "Ether*. Of course, it is un- 
doubtedly a differonco that does not 
affect the "Ether** as it is in itself. Still 
from veiling to unvielingcr vice versa is 
a change of condition. To say that veil- 
ing and unveiling are both immaterial, 
unsubstantial, is not to deny t he change. 
For, in exporioi'ico oven a fancied change 
is an aotual change of condition. 
Changelessnoss. more or less similar to 
what Mayavadin ascribes to Chit, may 
be posited with regard to Shakti rs 
well ; for when considered as a whole 
and not in cross sections, Power too 
remains the same during the peiiod of 
manifestation, and at the time of dis- 
solution it is still found to retain the 
oapaoity to resolve back to its original 
state. Shaktivada again contends that 
the Mayavadin's oonoept cf inscrutable 
Maya involves a veiled dualism that 


goob c.'.imterto his essentially monistic 
dcctiii.o. Maya is either Brahman or 
nob B.-uhman. If it is the latter, it is 
an indopondent reality and hence in- 
volves dualism. If the former, Maya 
and its products cannot be called unreal, 
since Brahman the one reality is their 
basin. The world cf experience is not 
therefore "illusion.** It is limited 
reality in the senso of being limited in 
time. Iti is real also in another sense, 
since tiie Vedas assert that the world- 
flow is bi?ginningless and endless. 
Since the phenomenal world is also an 
experience and a reality, an adequate 
c6ncoption of the Transcendental must 
includo that also. The Mayavadin’s 
Brahman is not really Transcendental, 
but only the logical ccunter-part which 
human reason should necessarily posit 
as a comparatively static background 
for the changing world phenomena. 
Shaktivada^ which interprets the terms 
Absolute and Transcendental as mean- 
ing 'exceeding or wider than relation’, 
on the other hand maintains that the 
rcrlly Transcrndental is the true and 
completo Alogical Whole, the Complete 
and Perfect Given, which includes both 
Being and Becoming, both Fact and 
Fact Section. Tbusi according to 
Shaktivada the Ono and tbo Snpreme 
Beality is fuller than any definition 
(limitation) which may be proposed. 
It is even beyond duality and non- 
duality. It is thus the Experience 
Whole, the Alogical. Tbo Mayavadin’s 
pure Brahman is an aspect of It : but 
it is not the Whole (Puma). 

These arc a few of the main points 
dealt with ia the bock. It treats a 
highly metaphysical and abstruse sub- 
ject, and the authors have very sue- 
cossfully presented its subtle arguments 
in a manner understandable even to 
a lay reader on a thoughtful perusal of 
the book. It is also rendered rich, and 
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extremely su^igestive and thought- pro- 
voking by the close parallelism that the 
authors’ have drawn between many of 
the recent developments of scientific 
thought and the concepts of the Power 
Doctrine of the Shaktavedantin. We 
feel sure that the philosophy of Shak- 
tism with its highly logical doctrines 
and its equal emphasis on all aspects of 
the human personality will be found 
highly attractive to certain tempera- 
ments of modern times. 

Sobs & Throbs or some spiritual 
SIDE-LIGHTS : hy Abdul Karim Abdulla 
do Meher Bice d Flour Millt Talegaon^ 
Dabhade, Dt, Poona. Price Be, 1. 

The incidents narrated in this book 
centre round one boy Ali who was ad- 
mitted in the Meher Ashram, an insti- 
tution founded by Moher-Baba at 
Meherabad near Ahmednagar for train- 
ing boys mostly in spiritual culture. 
This boy All who was by nature out- 
spoken, pure in heart, loving and very 
obedient was a pet disciple of Meher- 
Baba. This boy's father not liking the 
training in religion given in the Meher 
Ashram, more than once withdraw him 
from the Ashram, and the author of the 
book has sought to point out in a lucid 
and convincing manner how in each 
case his return to the Ashram much 
against his father’s wish was the result 
of the supernatural influence exercised 
by Meher- Baba. The book records 
many other incidents that testify to the 
spiritual greatness of Meher Baba. It 


will be found very attractive by those 
who are interested in the personality of 
Meher Baba. 

The Open Portal : by Sister Deva- 
mata, Ananda-Ashrama, La Crescenta, 
Oali/ornia, U.S.A, 

Sister Devamata has made a new de- 
parture in her literary achievement. 
After publishing a number of exception- 
ally good prose writings, she offers now 
to the public a volume of poems en- 
titled "The Open Portal". She gives 
reason for her title in the Foreword 
thus : "Love of God and love of Nature 
are the two open doors to peace and 
deeper insight" : and she adds that the 
poems are "the fruits of a modest 
muse." The muse may have been 
modest but it was beyond question 
poetically gifted. The poems are classi- 
fied into four parts, — "Songs of Devo- 
tion and Aspiration," "Songs of Hill 
and Garden," "Songs of the Desert" 
and "Songs of Life". The "Songs of 
Devotion" breathe a deep religious feel- 
ing. The "Songs of Hill and Garden" 
show an intimacy with flowers and 
trees and hillsides that is rarely found ; 
while the "Desert Songs" express a 
deep love for the vast places of the 
earth. Sister Devamata is also a 
musician and has set a number of the 
poems to music. "The Open Portal" is 
full of inspiration and uplittment and 
cannot fail to delight all who read its 
pages. In binding and printing this 
new book is a work of art. 
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The Vedanta Society, 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 

The Vedanta Society of Providonoe, 
Rhode Island, U. S. A., opened its 
second season to the public with a ser- 
vioo on September 4th, 1929. A speoial 
musical program was gone through by 
students and friends. It was very 
successful and people showed their 
interest for the work done here by 
Swami Akhilananda. 

In November a dinner party was 
given by friends and devotees at the 
Narragansett Hotel. Many attended 
the function and a wonderful atmos- 
phere was created amongst tne 
devotees. Various topics were dis- 
cussed during the evening* A letter 
from Revered Swami Shivananda to a 
friend was read to all. 

Swami Akhilananda’s work here is 
spreading rapidly to some of the chur- 
ches. A lecture on ' The Soientino 
Basis of Religion ’ was given at Bell 
Street Church in November. A Baptist 
Church invited him to lecture on 
Hinduism in January, 1930. 

Christmas was celebrated as usual 
with special services, music and re- 
freshments. The picture of Christ was 
beautifully decorated with flowers and 
evergreens. A tastefully decorated 
Christmas tree, many poinsettias and 
other plants completed the season's 
festivity. 

The birthday of Swami Vivekananda 
was enthusiastically celebrated with 
speoial services and music. A party 
was given in reverence and memory of 
Swamiji. A Hindu menu was cooked by 
Swami Akhilananda for the students, 
which was appreciated by all. Rev. 
P. Wllmot, religious Editor of the Props- 


d^ncs/ot^rnaZ, spoke on 'The Message of 
Swami Vivekananda.’ Swami’s subject 
was ' The Renaissance of Swami Vive- 
kananda.' 

Sri Ramakrishna's birthday was 
celebrated for two days and eagerly 
attended. On March 2ad, Sunday 
mornitig, Swami spoke on ' The Life 
and Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna.' 
In the evening Rev. F. Wilmot and 
Swami spoke on ’ Universal Religion.’ 
The altar was gorgeously decorated 
with cut flowers, lights and iuconse. 
Many palms and other plants covered 
the platform. A picture of him was 
draped with flowers. 

A library was opened to all who 
wish to read and study Vedanta. The 
room is comfortably furnished with 
suitable furniture and books. Six 
large pictures of great taaohers were 
donated by an artist and friend of the 
centre. On Monday evening a birthday 
Indo- American dinner was enjoyed at 
the Dreyfus Hoiel. Swami Bodha- 
nanda of New York was also present. 

The two Swamis, Rev. Wilmot and 
two other prominent Providence busi- 
ness men gave brief talks during the 
evening. Swami gave many interest- 
ing interviews to the representatives of 
the newspapers during this season. 
Classes on the Git^jk and Upanishads 
are held on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Regular services are hold on Sundays. 
Many private talks are enjoyed by 
devotees and friends. 

Activities of Swami Viswananda 

Swami Viswananda, President of 
the Ramakrishna Mission, Bombay 
Branch, paid a visit to the oity of 
Karachi in May last. The Swami went 
there at the invitation of an ardent 
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admirer of the Micsion. This was per- 
haps the first time after a lapse of 
nearly a quarter of a oentury that a 
monk of Bamakrishna Mission visited 
that part of India and as was to be 
expected people of all castes and com- 
munities of that cosmopolitan city 
took advantage of his presence to 
listen to the eternal and inspiring 
message of Hinduism from one of its 
enlightened exponents. 

The Swami delivered a series of 9 
lectures on the various phases of 
Hinduism and ccncUided his pro- 
gramme by a discourse on "Univevsril 
Religion.’* This theme might be 
regarded as a ailkau thread linking up 
the whole series aud formed a f-tting 
end to the lecturing tour. The follow- 
ing is the list of locturos delivered by 
the Swamiji during the short stay in 
the city ; Lord Buddha, Sanatana 
Dharma and its Spirit, Message of 
Vivekananda, Message of the Bhagawat 
Gita, Mysticism in Babiudranath 
Tagore, Be -incarnation and Law of 
Karma, Karma Yoga, Karma Yoga aud 
Universal Beligion under the aus- 
pices of the Theosophieal Society, 
Audich Brahmin S-imaj, Gujarati S 2 va 
Samiti, Maharashtra Mitra Mandal, 
Babindranath Literary and Dobatiug 
Club, Young Mod's Zoroastrlan Associ- 
ation, Bandhu Mandal, Bhatla Mitra 
Mandal and Gujarati Educaliou Society 
respeotivelly. 

Sri Ramakrisbna Math, Delhi 

The Bamakrishna Math, Delhi, was 
started in the month of May, 1927, 
for the purpose of preaching a liberal 
idea of religion amongst the masses. 

The aotivitiea of the Math during 
these three years are mentioned 
below : - 

(1) Beligioui fctivities : — The Swarais 
of the Math triad to help ihe real seek- 


ers of truth through religious lectures 
and disoourses arranged in different 
places of the city. 

(2) Anniversarks : — Birthday anni- 
versaries of Bhagawan Sri Bama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda were 
organised by the Math, and men like 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. 
M. B* Jayakar, Mr. N. 0, Kelkar, 
Hon’blo Mr. S. B. Das, Hon’ble Sir 
Baja Bampal Singh, K. C. S. I. of 
Kurri Suddhouly, Sir T. Vijiiyaraghava 
Aoharya, and many other eminent 
gentlemen took part in these funotiono. 
Every year a Convention of religions to 
foster love and good will between diffe- 
rent communities was hold during Sri 
Bamakrishna anniversaries, in New 
Delhi, in the mouth of Maroh. It is 
gratifying to note that Mahommedans, 
Christians, Jains, Sikhs, Aryas, Sanata- 
niats, Vaishnavas and Vodantists, all 
took part in those conventions. 

In connection with tho latter func- 
tion, thousands of poor Narayanas were 
fed every year. 

(3) A Library : — In May 192S a 
library was started in tho Math pre- 
mise?. Soira periodicals and dailies ifi 
English, Tlindi and Bengali were 
received regularly. 

(4) Seva Works : — A charitable dis- 
pensary was opened near Paharganj in 
a place mostly inhabited by Nakoas, 
and the untouchables of the Hindu 
Samaj. The dispensary was kept open 
twice ovary day. 

(5) Flood - relief work : — During 
Assam Flood, tho Math organised a 
batch of volunteers composed of the 
boys of Bengali Boys* High Schools of 
Delhi City and Now- Delhi. And with 
their aid a sum of Bs. 620 was collect- 
ed and utilised for the distressed 
people of Assam. 
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(6) Activity in the Punjab : — Swami 
SharvsDftnda, the founder of the Delhi 
Math, also visited Simla in June 1927 
to carry on his religions propaganda 
there. His lectures and discourses 
were very much appreciated. In April 
1930 at the invitation of Sanafana 
Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha, he went to 
Lyalpur, Sargoda and Rawalpindi, and 
delivered a series of lectures that wero 
much appreciated. The Ashrama 
stands in need of substantial financial 
support to carry on its activities and 
any contribution that may come in the 
shape of subEcriptions, donations, pre- 
sents, or gifts will ho thankfully 
accepted and acknowledged by the 
President, Sri Ram akrishna Math, 995, 
Gariston Bead, Delhi. 

Shyamala Tal Charitable 
Dieptnsary and Hospital 

The fifth annual report of this in- 
stitution for the year 1929 shows that 
it treated 1480 outdoor and 13 indoor 
patients. The dispensary being situat- 
ed in tbe midst of dcop iungloa in the 
Himalayas, the irapoitanco of its work 
is to be estimated not bo much by 
the number of cases treated as by tiso 
urgency of the p itienta’ noed for help 
and their extreme helplessness at the 
time of illness. Moreover, this being 
the only centre of rcodical aid for a 
distance of about thirty miles, patients 
resort to it even after travelling a 
whole day’s distance on foot. In 
order to cope with the increasing 
number of patients a separate hospital 
building is now under conearucL-ion. 
Already a sum of Ks. 1723 7 9 has 
been spent on it. A further sum of 
Rs. 1000 will be required to complete 
the buildings and another sum of 
Rs. G23 for clearing out the debts on 
it. For this purpose as well as for 


equipping the hospital on up-to-date 
lines, the management appeals to the 
gonovGus public for contributions which 
will be received and acknowledged by 
Rwami Virajanonda, The Vevekananda 
Afihiarn, Shyamala Tal, Deori, P.O. 
tia, Champawat, Dt. Almora, U. P. 

Sree Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Asansol 

The report of this Ashram for the 
years 1927-1929 gives a record of its 
many-sided activities during this 
period. It maintains an Orphanage 
accommodating 4 orphans at present, 
an L. P. School for girls, a free night 
scbcol for depressed classes, a library 
and a charitable diEponsary. Besides, 
it did much valuable service by way of 
rescuing stranded and helpless per- 
sons, cremating dead bodies, nursing 
patients in private quarters, collect- 
ing money lor ^lidnapur flood relief, 
and carrying on fire relief at Balliapur. 
Under its auspices several religious 
discourses were held, and tbe Saras wati 
PoGja and Sice Ramakiishna’s birthday 
anrrlvorgaiy woio colehi-atod. The 
Ashram in in need of a temple and a 
well. It is also proposed to open an 
aitisan cclicol for the depressed classes. 
Conti ib;«^ioK3 for thoto purposes will 
botharkfuMy recoived by tbo Presi- 
dent, Rrco liiGiakrishna Ashrama, 
Asanaol. 

The Vivekananda Society, 
Jamshedpur Branch 

Tb.e leprrt for the year 1928 records 
tbo activities of the Society for the 
niiitli yinr o* its existonce. Situated 
as the Socioiy is iu an industrial 
to\\:i it Butlercd much during this 
period owing to continued labour 
troubles. The nuuibor of members on 
roll was 416 as against 510 in the provi* 
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0C9 year. It celebrated the birthdays 
of Sri Eatnakrifihna Deva and Swami 
Vivekananda. The Society maintained 
a free library containing 1034 books, 
a reading room, three primary schools, 
a night school, a workerti' home, and a 
students’ home accommodating eleven 
students. Other activities of the 
Society consisted in nursing patients 
in private bouses, helping stranded per- 
sons with passage, cremating the dead, 
eto. The Society is at present enutem- 
plating the construction of a hall and 
library building. 

The Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashram, Brindaban 

The E. K. Mission Sevashram, Brin- 
daban oemplotod its twenty- third year 
at the end of 1929. During the year 
under report, the number of both 
indoor and outdoor patients was greater 
than that of the previous year. The 
Indoor Hospital treated 274 patients, 
of whom 225 were cured, 33 passed 
away, 5 left treatment, and G remained. 
The Outdoor Dispensary treated 3-4,671 
patients as against 31,291 of the pre- 
vious year, and of these 12,449 were 
.n«w cases. Through the generosity of 
• Mrs. P. 0. Kar, wife of Mr. P. C. Kar 
Attorney-at-Law, Calcutta, a new 
Phthisis Ward was added to the 
Sevashram, and removed a long felt 
want. It was opened by Mahatma 
Gandbiji. Besides medical help, the 
Sevashram also rendered financial help 
v/herever possible. It disbursed 
Es. 94 to three helpless respectable 
ladles and two students. During tho 
year under review the total income of 
the Bovashram was Rg. 6,430-8-3 and 
tho total expenditure Rs. 5,444-8-6. 


Since its foundation in 1907 the 
Sevashram has been doing its share 
of humanitarian service by alleviating 
the sufforings of helpless patients. 

Immediate needs of the Sevashram;*— 

1- A General Ward at an estimated 
cost Es. 7,000. 2. An Outdoor Dis- 
pensary, with an Operation Theatre, 
separate dispensing rooms for allopathic 
and homeopathio seotions and a store 
room, at an estimated cost of Es. 10,000. 
3. A Guest House for the relatives of 
the patients coming from a great dis- 
tance and sympathisers of the Seva- 
sharam.^ at Es. 6,000. 4. A Bathing 
Ghat for pilgrims and people of the 
locality, as well as a protective embank- 
ment at an estimated cost of Es. 10,000. 
The mouthly income of the Sevashram 
is about Es. 300, which can hardly 
meet the current expenditure of the 
Institution. A stable Permanent Fund 
is necessary. Anyone, who desires to 
perpetuate the memory of his departed 
friends or relatives, can do so by build- 
ing one or more rooms at a oost of 
Rs. 1,000 each, or by removing any one 
or more needs of the Sevashram men- 
tioned above. 

Tho Management earnestly appeals to 
one and all to oome forward to render 
active help to the Institution in its 
labour of love. Contribution, however 
small, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by — > 

1. The President, Ramakrishna 
Mission, P. 0. Belur Math., Dt. 
Howrah. 

2. The Hony. Secretary, Bama- 
krishna Mission Sevashram, Btlodaban, 
Dt. Muttra. 
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PRAYER 




qn ^ i 


’■iq ?fq qR:qf5i 

5fraig ^TRTIPqiTqi^ xi^ « II 

A particle of the aiiibropial ocean of love for Thy red lotus-feet 
bestqyhi the S\iprerao Bliss, having in no time extinguished the 
|jaigt}itj|forcst-iire of Samsara (cycle of births and deaths). 

shall I sec with my physical eyes Thy lotus-feet which 
are tof^yfSialth, which readily remove the distress of the worshipers 
and which playfully pervade the whole universe (both high ahd low) 
which hai^ in them its resting place ’? 

YaMUNachabya 
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EENASCENT INDIA~I 


N the history of every nation 
there is witnessed from time 
to time a series of unexpected 
events which create a new ferment 
of thought and aspiration that ulti- 
mately give a definite shape to its 
life and activity. This is a charac- 
teristic feature of human history ; 
for a succession of incidents of a 
political nature very often brings 
about a sudden mental turn-over, 
opens out a new vista of life and 
drives the people to look at the 
environmental circumstances and 
their positions in life from quite a 
new perspective. This happens 
with a greater consequence generally 
in the case of a nation or a race that 
has already slumbered away many 
centuries under the hypnotic spell 
of a cultural or political domination 
of an alien Power. The soul of 
Asia was never so deeply stirred as 
when the Abyssinians - the so- 
called uncultured barbarians of the 
East, infiicted in 1896 a crushing 
defeat upon the highly trained and 
disciplined army of the Italians, one 
of the proudest races in the Western 
world. The whole eye of the East 
was turned on that historic incident. 
It revealed to the Oriental mind 
the potential greatness of the 
Eastern genius and for the first 
time gave a rude shock to the 
fantastic idea that the West is 
destined to dominate the East for 
good. The lingering sense of * in- 
f^rioritjr complex ’ that still obscur- 


ed the vision of the Asiatic people 
was dissipated when in the year 
1904 a handful of the Japanese- 
considered till then as a barbarian 
race nestled in the tiny little island- 
home of the East) sealed the destiny 
of the Tsarian autocracy in the 
Eastern world by defeating the 
lai’gest of the Bussian armies at 
every point on land and sea. The 
Busso- Japanese war lias proved to 
be a turning-point in the history of 
the Asiatic people as a whole- No- 
thing has been more instinct with a 
deep racial significance than this 
ignominious defeat of one of the 
biggest of the Western powers at 
the hands of a small but disciplined 
army of an Eastern race. The East 
woke np to a sense of racial pride 
and her potential greatness. The 
eye was opened to the infinite 
possibilities of her soul that bad 
slumbered too long under the false 
sense of inferiority. A now ferment 
was thus created in the life of the 
Oriental world and an unprecedent- 
ed stirring was felt from one 
end of Asia to the other. Ohina 
and Turkey, Persia and Afghanis- 
tan felt the quickening bf^ 9 
new life and today are 

marching abreast of |||m^reat 
powers of the world. l^j^j^Where 
the event of 1904 left a profound 
impress upon the national conscious- 
ness of each one of the Eastern 
nations, gq^t or small, and was read 
with a newir light and significance. 
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tn fact it was the succession of these 
historic events that set the Eastern 
world in motion and started the 
race-movements which are by slow 
degrees, seeking their fulfilment in 
the knitting of the destinies of the 
Eastern people on a basis of cultur** 
al and racial affinity and political 
federation. 

India, it must be remembered, 
was not dead to these novel condi- 
tions and influences. A spirit of 
buoyant optimism began to dawn 
upon her. She felt a tremendous 
urge from within to cast abroad her 
spirit and set her seal on the world. 
But she woke to find a new and 
alien environment and herself 
bound in all her limbs by manifold 
minute bonds,— bonds self-woven 
by her past and bonds recently im- 
posed from outside. At the back of 
this conscious awakening of the 
Indian soul, we witness a subtle 
interplay of some active forces 
brought on the stage by the contact 
of the East with the Western 
thought and culture. The political 
subjection of India is nob merely 
a fluky stroke of British diplomacy. 
It is the natural sequence of a period 
of decline marked by political anar- 
chy giving the European adventure 
its chance, a woful lack of creative 
genius in art and philosophy, a 
dumber of scientific and critical 
mind and a complete set-back in 
spiritual idealism. But the contact 
created a new emotion and new op- 
portunitiesi and the soul of India 
began to gather its scattered forces 
and seek new directions in the light 
of the modern knowledge and ideas 


and its past culture. The history 
and philosophy, art and science, 
literature and poetry of the West 
began to spread in India through 
their translations, and Bengal 
became the centre of this new crea* 
tive movement and 'the chief testing 
crucible, as it were^ of the whole of 
India*. For though there was much 
activity of production in other pro- 
vinces, it was from Bengal that the 
new creative ideas had their definite 
beginnings and gave shape to the 
varied forms of Indian aspiration. 
Under this creative impulse Indian 
music, art, history, archaeology, 
philosophy and medicine began to 
come to their own and the Indian 
E'chools of physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, geology . and botany also 
showed unmistakable signs of arriv* 
ing at manhood and taking front- 
bench seats in the world's academic 
halls- A spirit of nationalism mark- 
ed all the varied phases of India's 
collective aspiration* -a love for the 
rejuvenation of the old knowledge 
and experience in all its depth and 
fulness- Many great souls appeared 
on the Indian stage and their contri- 
bution to the growth of India's 
national consciousness can hardly 
be over-estimated- We find, specially 
in Bengal, at this period a brilliant 
galaxy of patriotic writers who 
poured out their whole soul into 
the sacred task of remodelling 
Indian life and thought in the light 
of modern progressive ideas without 
breaking with the organic life of 
our cultural past. The new energy 
that eddied within the bounds of 
India ushered in an intelleotu^ 
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renaissance of a liberalising type 
that characterises the maiden en- 
thusiasm of a soul rising from age- 
long torpitude and the dead weight 
of useless forms. The nineteenth 
century is indeed India’s period of 
transition ; and it is a recognised 
feature of human history that such 
a period of transition from the old to 
the new carries with it an ebb and 
flow of character and ideals. Such 
was exactly the case with India. 
Along with an insistent demand for 
the recovery of the lost ancient 
literatures and other historic monu- 
ments of Indian cultiirei there was 
noticed side by side a violent reac- 
tionary zeal for the complete 
westernisation of Indian outlook. 
It was in fact in this climacteric 
struggle between the tioo schools of 
thought that Modern India was 
born^ National life is no loss com- 
plex than the life of an individual. 
When the latent genius of a nation 
IS stimulated, it must seek an ex* 
pression in a variety of ways ; and 
its fulfilment naturally involves u 
process of active interaction of all 
the forces of life ; and the re-shaping 
of its philosophical, artistic, cultural, 
social and religious forms by the 
rejuvenescent soul is the inevitable 
upshot of such an inner struggle for 
self-expression. And when these 
forms so shaped and moulded in the 
light of modern thought reflect the 
truths which the old expressed, the 
collective life is rightly set on the 
track of progress. But in the strain 
and stress of the new ideals the 
national mind not unoften recoils 
|i;om the profound obs mrity to play 


with the fret and fume and facile 
radiances of the surface, and 
a confusion of thought comes 
but as a natural sequence. For it is 
almost an impossibility to foresee in 
a period which is crammed with 
changes and excitement what 
exact forms the new creation will 
take. 

But it is a distinctive characteristic 
of the history of India's cultural 
evolution that all the great move- 
ments of thought in the land have 
invariably been preceded by a great 
religious upheaval, and as such, all 
att(3mpts for social reconstruction in 
India have originated from a resur- 
gent life of spiritual enthusiasm. In 
fact every aspect of life has more or 
less been tinctured with the vision 
of a spiritual idealism, and received a 
fresh accession of energy for a fuller 
and more comprehensive growth 
and development. With the new 
awakening the genius of the Indian 
race visualised the inner unity of life 
and recalled to itself the rich 
heritage of the past that ‘ the inner 
spirit is indeed one, that there is a 
secret spirit, a divine reality, in 
which we are all one on earth and 
that the human race and the human 
being are the means by which it will 
progressively reveal itself here, with 
a growing attempt to live out this 
knowledge and bring about a king- 
dom of this divine spirit upon earth.’ 
The world was indeed waiting for 
this great idea ; and the Indian re- 
naissance was ushered into being 
with a glowing vision of human unity 
based upon ' the realisation by the 
individual that only in the life of 
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his fellow-men is his own life com- 
plete, the realisation by the race 
that only on the free and full life 
of the individual can its own perfec- 
tion and permanent happiness be 
founded’. Thus the impact of West- 
ern culture served to remove the 
encrustrations of ages that had 
gathered upon the spiritual wisdom 
of the Indian racci and brought into 
vigorous play all the latent sparks 
of its genius. 

The great religious movements 
that sprang into existence at this 
time were but symbolic of the new 
stirring that India felt at the central 
core of her being. The Brahma 
Sainaj based on a ‘compromise of 
Eastern religious rationalism and 
the English unitarianism * had as its 
background the Vedantic inspira- 
tion to meet the two distinctive 
lines of thought. And its immedi- 
ate utility was to stay the sweeping 
changes of ideas and forms which 
the Occidental philosophy of life 
meant to bring about with all 
its vigorous aggressiveness. But 
it must be admitted that this 
Brahmoism touched only the 
fringe of Indian society and the 
time was ripe for the advent of 
another wave of religious upheaval 
that must respond to the lofty ideal 
of our social being and draw out a 
new order of life that with its 
awakening vision of the past must 
blend in it the ideas of the niodern 
age. Hinduism found its staunchest 
champions in some of the best minds 
of India, who with their laasterly 
philosophical expositions turned the 
tide of religious thought into a new 


channel and brought into sun-shine 
the long-forgotten riches of India’s 
spiritual life. The Arya Sarnaj in 
the Punjab rallied to its fold those 
stalwarts of Hindustan who stood 
for a progressive idealism based on 
a fresh interpretation of the Vedic 
truths. This movement has done 
much towards liberalising the 
Hindu opinion and served as a check 
to the blind orthodoxy that for 
centuries corroded into the vitals of 
Hindu social organism. The 
Theosophical movement was non© 
the less a powerful factor to arrest 
the gradual westernisation of Indian 
outlook and attempted in its own 
way to synthesise the cultures of 
the two worlds. It cannot be 
gainsaid that every movement, great 
or small, that springs into being in 
response to the call of the time- 
spirit has a value of its own and its 
claim to permanent stability and 
usefulness can bo judged only by the 
nature of the contribution it makes 
to the cosmic good of humanity. 
And it is a truism that any move- 
ment in India that fails to be in tune 
with the lofty traditions of the 
cultural life and gravitates towards 
a narrow-souled sectarianism with 
the slow process of time, cannot for 
long retain its foothold in the collec- 
tive aspiration of her people. And this 
has been the inevitable lot of many 
great movements that have adorned 
the spectrum of Indian life- In the 
present renaissance in India most of 
these great religious movements 
represented a struggle and a com- 
promise between the two conflict- 
ing ideals of the East and the West 
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at a period of her greatest crisis. 
But India needed a bolder and more 
comprehensive outlook on life quite 
in accord with the true instincts of 
her spiritual being. For, to rouse 
the Indian race to its manhood and 
to the consciousness of its infinite 
potentiality, the glory of Hinduism 
and its possibilities must be held 
before the vision of the people in 
and through the lives of gigantic 
personalities who have lived and 
realised the lofty ideal of India’s 
spiritual life. Moreover, the universa- 
lism of our religious outlook must 
not be straitened to serve any 
sectarian or parochial interests, for 
in that case it shall lose all its signi- 
ficance and stultify its promise of 
infinite expansion and possibility. 
It would not therefore be an exag- 
geration to say that the manhood of 
India rose to the full stature of its 
glory when at the trumpet-call of 
Swami Vivekananda Hinduism ap- 
peared on the stage on a new role. 
The movement associated with the 
names of Sri Bamakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda embraces all 
the phases of Hindu social aspiration 
and its importance lies, as l\Ir. 
Aurobindo Ghosh once pithily said, 
in ‘ a very wide synthesis of past reli- 
gious motives and spiritual experi- 
ence topped by a reaffirmation of the 
old asceticism and monasticism, 
but with new living strands in it 
and combined with a strong huma- 
nitarianism and zeal of missionary 
expansion’. Needless to say, the 
activities of the Christian mission- 
aries who carried on their work un- 


trammelled by any counteracting 
movement in the early years of the 
British rule in India, received a 
rude shock with the growth of these 
indigenous movements. For at the 
outset the eyes of the people obsess- 
ed with the glamour of a new light 
failed to see the intrinsic worth of 
their own life and thought and 
caught only the radiance of the in- 
coming culture with all the zeal 
of a new convert. The result was 
a complete soci:il disruption. Many 
an Indian soul jumped to the other 
extreme and embraced Christianity 
and learned to denounce Hinduism 
as nothing short, of a huge bundle of 
superstition ‘adding only to the gene- 
ral burden of life borne by humanity 
in its struggle for existence*. But 
Hinduism with its bold audacity of 
spiritual intuition recovered its own 
ground and came forth once more 
to reorganise the social life and 
aspiration quite on a new line that 
harmonised the old and tlie newi 
and gave an impetus to the collec- 
tive life for a definite shape and 
direction and made a bid once more 
for governing the life and aspiration 
of the rest of the mankind with its 
comprehensive cultural outlook. 
As a matter of fact the Indian 
renaissance of the 19th century is 
not, as some wrongly suppose, the 
birth of a new spirit divorced from 
the spiritual tradition of the race 
but is the emerging out into light 
and freshness, of the innate richness 
of India’s cultural wisdom with the 
removal of the accretions of ages 
through the impact of Western 
civilisation* It created new oppor. 
tuiiities for the Indian genius to 
come into its own and to reveal be- 
fore humanity a new world of 
thought destined to spiritualise the 
aims and aspirations of the rest of 
humanity. 



THE ETHICAL GOAL OF THE HINDUS 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Arthashastra Visarada 
Dr* B, Shamasastry, Ph, D, 


HAT is Dharma?*’ is a question 
that is more easily put than 
answered. Speaking of the difTioulty of 
answering the question, the Mahahha- 
rata says that "The Vedas dilTor ; the 
Smritis differ ; different are the views of 
founders of religious and philosophical 
systems; there is not a single sago 
whose views are acceptable to all ; after 
all the real nature of Dharma is hid- 
den in a Gave.*' 

The word "Dharma" is derived from 
the root dhri^ to protect. Accordingly 
it means an act which, whan done, is 
not only beneficial to the deer himself, 
but also conduoive to the woll*being of 
the society, of which he is a member. 
It is tantamount to saying that an 
action deserves to bo called Dharma or 
good, only when its end proves benefi- 
oial to all. Then the question that 
crops up is : " What is the end that 
man has to aim at ? " The end that Is 
generally aspired for is of two kinds : — 
One is worldly and the other spiritual. 
The worldly end resolves itself into five 
forms : — physical well- being, intellec- 
tual well-being, economical, social 
and political well being. Accordingly 
activity is to be directed so as to servo 
this five- fold purpose. Besides serving 
the worldly purpose, it has also to 
serve the spiritual end. 

It is neither pleasure nor utility that 
ought to be the sole incentive for work. 
In oommon with beasts man undertakes 
work either for pleasure or utility. 
Lower pleasure or immediate utility as 
the end of life is always oondemned by 
the Hindus* In their view the purpose 


of learning is to purge man of his beast- 
ly nature or tendency to seek lower 
pleasure or immediate utility. Though 
man is endowed with the faculty of 
intuition enabling him to distinguish 
between good and bad and pleasure and 
pain, relianoe upon intuition as a safe 
guide is sure to wreck his life. Hence 
the anoiont Hindus have once for all 
rejected the Intuitive, Hedonistio, and 
Utilitarian theories of Ethics, and laid 
emphasis on the importance of spiritual 
learning as a safe guide in life's acti- 
vity. 

There are three schools of Ethics, 
one higher than the other. All equally 
regard learning as the sole means of 
disciplining or chastening man in his 
life’s activity. They are the Mimam- 
sakas and the realists and the idealists. 
The Mimamsakas define Dharma as a 
command to do an act, social or reli- 
gious. The command is conveyed 
through a verb in imperative mood in 
secular or religious writings or speech. 
This is the literal meaning of the 2nd 
Sutra of the first Adhyaya of the Purva 
Mimamsa Sutras, where Dharma is de- 
fined as a command (chodana). The 
Mimamsakas do not believe in the exist- 
ence of an omniscient and all-powerful 
Bomg. They believe in a number of 
divine powers of limited strength and 
definite functions. In their opinion 
the duty of man is to please the earthly, 
the atmespherioal and celestial deities 
by appropriate sacrifioial acts and to 
reap the harvest of secular aotivities 
with the help of those deities. He has 
to observe only those aotswhioh have 
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social or religious sanobion. For secular 
acts ib is social sancbion that is uecea- 
sary aud for religious acts it is the 
Vedio sanction. This theory of ethics 
is in full agreement with that pro- 
pounded by modern evolutionists. Ib is 
also in agreement with Kant’s theory 
of Categorical Imperative. Kant's 
absolute and conditional imperatives 
are exactly like the obligatory and 
optional duties (Nitya and Kamya 
Karmas) of the Mimamsakas. The 
various ethical theories expounded by 
Western moralists are more or less of 
the same purport and give full freedom 
to man to act as he pleases under social 
approval. Except social disapproval he 
has DO other kind of restriction to his 
activity. With regard to physical, 
intellectual, economical, and political 
and other activities the modern Euro- 
pean world stands where the ancient 
Hindus stood with the guidance of 
Vedic or Mimamsa ethics. It may 
therefore bs reasonably presumed that 
like our modern world the ancient 
Hindus had to confront a menacing 
economical situation of accumulation 
and luxury at the top and unemploy- 
ment and starvation at the bottom. It 
was also ruinous to spiritual prosperity. 
Hence the rise of realists (the Dvaitins 
and the Visishtadvaitins) with a new 
theory of ethics to set right the wrongs 
of the world in the pre christian times. 

The ethical theory of the realists of 
India is explained in the Bhagavadgita 
and other philosophical works. The 
essence of their ethical teaching is that 
whatever may be the work which man 
undertakes with social or religious 
sanction, his duty it is to do the work 
without aspiring for its results. It is in 
othe*- words the observance of duty for 
duty's sake. He has to dispose of the 
fruits of his work by , erforming sacri- 
ficial or charitable works, According to 


one school of ethico-eoonomlsts he can 
only store what is enough to maintain 
himself and his family for not more 
than three years, according to others for 
not more than three months. A third 
school is of opinion that no man 
should lay by more than what is neces- 
sary for three days or for a day. He is 
obliged to dispose of what remains over 
and above the minimum by sacrificial 
and charitable performance. It can be 
easily seen that if this ethical princi- 
ple of doing work without desire for 
its fruits is strictly observed, there can 
be no scope for immoral, uneconomical, 
and anarchical acts. Nor can there be 
any room for accumulation of wealth in 
a few hands and dire poverty of the 
many. Nor is it antagouistic to spiri- 
tual culture. 

But though this ethical theory of the 
realist put an end to Mammon-worshipi 
it had no power over self-indulgence. 
If man is not allowed to lay by more 
than a fixed minimum, ho will spend 
the surplus on his own voluptuous pro- 
ceedings. This is the worst feature of 
the ethical theory of the Dvaitins and 
Visishtadvaitins, or realists, as they 
are called here. In order to get rid of 
this evil the idealists or Advaitins have 
expounded a new theory of ethics con- 
sistent with their principle of non- 
dualism. 

It is Naishkarmya siddhi or the 
attainment of the state of inaction. In 
their view consciousness or sentiency 
alone is real and the rest is unreal. The 
inanimate world is a phenomenon of 
oonsoiousness itself. Just as a rope 
appears as a snake, so the objective 
world is a sensational aspect of con- 
Bciousness itself. If this is realised, 
there can be no other wants which man 
has to attempt to satisfy. Objective 
pleasure is no real pleasure. The nature 
of sentiency itself is pleasure. Not 
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knowing this, man looks for pleasure in 
the unreal objective world. This mis- 
take compels him to be active for the 
sake of imaginary pleasure. When 
once he understands that pleasure is in 
its full in himself, he will desist from 
all activity and turn his attention in- 
wards towards his self. Accordingly 
no action is called for and no possession 
is of any value. Hence Sannyasaor re- 
nunciation of the world is the highest 
virtue that man can observe. 

The Jainas and the Buddhists also 
have accepted renunciation as the high- 
est ethical principlo. With renuncia- 
tion there will be peace in the world. 
There will be no war either in the 
economical sphere or in the political 
sphere. Those who are incapable of 
realising the above spiritual and ethical 


truths will peacefully work in the 
objective world with no hindrance from 
men of mighty intellect ; for the latter 
being in a position to understand the 
nature of Reality will not fail to re- 
nounce the world. Besides, under the 
guidance of the Hannyasins the mass of 
people will scarcely go astray. If on 
the other hand men posssessed of in- 
tellectual advantages act like the un- 
educated and uninformed mass, then it 
is more than certain that the world 
will prove a miserable place for living. 
Will the world hear this truth preached 
by the Brahmins, the Jainas, and the 
Buddhists alike and modifying their 
untenable views on economics and 
polites in the light of the ethical theory 
of the Hindus, render the world habita- 
ble for mankind ? 


THE SAMKHYA SYSTEJ^I 

By ff. 8. Bamasioami Sastri, B.A,, B*L, 


^HE Samkhya system is in some 
respects a great step forward in 
Indian thought and is at the same timo 
a step backward. It rejects the rigid 
categories of the Nyaya and the Vai- 
seshika schools and it alBrms the truth 
of the evolution of the universe. But it 
does not oilirm God and it thinks that 
the universe is the resultant of the 
proximity of an infinite number of souls 
(Purushas) and of the ever* active Pra- 
kriti which is composed of the three 
Ounas (Sathwa, Rajas and Tamas). 

The Vedas, and especially the IJpa- 
nishadic portion of the Vedas, contain 
the germ of the Samkhya system. But 
in them we have a synthesis showing 
the main Samkhya concepts in their pro- 
per setting, just as we find a perfect syn- 
thesis in the Gita. The Puruaha Sukta 
declares and reveals the supreme Pura- 
17 


sha whereas the Swetaswetara Upaui- 
shad declares aud reveals the Prakrit! 
or Sakti or Maya acting subject to the 
will of God and evolving the rich mani- 
foldness of creation. The Katha Upa- 
nisbad shows the Samkhya categories 
in their true and proper Vedic setting. 

The Samkhya system (Darsana) has 
taken the germinal ideas stated above 
and woven them into a system. Its at- 
tempt was to lead the revolt against the 
heretical systems from another point of 
view just as the Nyaya and the Vaiseshi- 
ka schools led such a revolt success- 
fully from their own points of view. 

Each Darsana thus gained by oonoen- 
tration which demands suitable inolu- 
sicna and suitable exclusions. It was 
the Vedanta alone that took up the 
re-Bynthesising of Indian thought, 
because the other Darsanas had 
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re establiBhed the authority of the 
Vedas from the point of view of reason 
and oommoD sense and had overthrown 
the heretical systems of thought from 
diverse points of view. 

The Nyaya and the Vaiseshika 
schools had re-asserted Ood and souls 
and overthrown the extreme pessimism 
and subjectivism and nihilism of the 
heretical systems. The Samkhya Dar- 
sana took up the gauntlet and proved 
the existence of Fnrusha and Prakrit! 
and red need the number of the ultimate 
categories. 

We must bear in mind the fact that 
the main Samkhya ideas are older than 
the heretical systems and the later Sam- 
khya works were aimed at the over- 
throwal of those systems. The Sam- 
khya system concentrated itself on the 
central principles of an inactive Puru- 
sha and an eternal Prakrit! and the 
ever-changing evolution of the Gunas 
and helped to re establish the soul as 
Chaitanya (consciousness) and over- 
threw the subjectivism and nihilism of 
Buddhism. It firmly posited the twenty- 
fifth principle (Purusha) as against the 
twentyfour categories which are deri- 
vatives of Prakriti and are objects of 
knowledge. It left unaffirmed the 
twenty-sixth principle, viz., God, leav- 
ing that to be done perfectly by the 
philosophy of the Vedanta. Even in the 
evolution of the Samkhya system itself, 
Asure and Panohasikha have made it 
theistio (Sesvara) instead of being 
atheistic (Niriswara). 

It is thus clear that while the 
Upanishadic and Oita Samkhya is the 
way of knowledge and is in harmony 
withUhe doctrine of Ood, the Samkhya 
system proper concentrated on the 
doctf-ines of PurusLa and Prakriti and 
Qunas. This was done to overthrow 
the heretical systems . n the pure basis 
of reason, as those systems bad rejected 


revelation and had to be combated with 
the weapons of pure reason. It left the 
restoration of revelation as the Supreme 
Pramana (source of true knowledge) 
and the harmonising of reason and the 
revelation to the Vedanta. Max Muller 
has stated this fact with a clearer dis- 
cernment than many a later European 
or American or even Indian scholar 
when he says at p. 217 of his work on 
the Six Systems of Indian Philosophy ; 
“ If there was an exchange of ideas 
among the Indian seekers after truth, it 
was far more in the nature of a co* 
operation towards a common end, 
than in the assertion of any claims of 
originality or priority by individual 
teachers” 

One of the essential features of the 
Samkhya system is its doctrine that 
the effect exists in a latent form in the 
cause. Evolution is the passing of the 
potential into the actual, and involution 
is vice versa. The transition from 
the causal state is due to the 
iniluenoe of the effioient cause. The 
original cause of all the effects is 
called Pradhana or Prakriti. It is im- 
perishable and hence could not have 
been created. It is not reroeptible to 
the senses which are only its products. 
Even the mind is one of its fine deri- 
vatives. Thus it is the matrix of all 
creation or rather manifestation. 
Thus even modern thought has not 
gone beyond such a conception of a 
primaeval and causal homogeneity of 
energy out of which all the manifest 
and manifold heterogeneity of things 
has come. But the Samkhya is wiser 
than modern materialistic philosophy 
as it knew and affirmed that the souls 
are not products of Prakriti, and as it 
stated that the aotivity of Prakriti is 
not blind but is purposive. Prakriti is 
Jada (unconscious) but is immaterial 
and subtle and is the cause of all objects 
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and the source of the ever- operative 
world-stress. 

Prakrit! consists of three Gunas viz. 
Sathva (poise). Bajas (activity) , and 
Tamas (inertia). These Gunas are in a 
state of perpetual intermirgling, like 
the flame and the oil and the wiok of a 
lamp. Dr. Badhakrishnan says well: 

A thing is always produced, never 
oroated, according to the Samkhya 
theory of Sathkarya Yada. Production 
is manifestation and destruction is 
non«manifestation." 

Prakrit! moves from its state of 
involution into the state of evolution 
because of the proximity of Purusha. 
The evolutod categories in the order 
of derivation are Mahat or Buddhi 
(cosmic intelligence), Ahamkara (self- 
consciousness), the five Tanmatras 
(causal elements), Manas (mind), the 
five organa of perception, the five 
organs of action and the five gross ele- 
ments of ether, air, light, water and 
earth. 

These twenty-three evolutes form 
along with Fiakriti twenty-four 
categories, and the twenty- fifth cate- 
gory is Purusha, From Ahamkara 
in its Sathvio aspect are derived the 
Manas (mind) and the five organa 
of perception and the five organs of 
action, while from ahamkara in its 
Tamasa aspect are derived the five 
Tanmatrs (causal elements). Yyjnana 
bhikshu says that the Manas is pro- 
duced by the Sathvika Ahamkara, the 
ten organs are produced by the Bajasa 
Ahamkara, and the five Tanmatras are 
produced by the Tamasa Ahamkara. 
From the Taumatros are derived the 
Mahabhutas or five gross elements. 

Dr, Badhakrishnan falls into error in 
trying to equate the Bamkhya concepts 
and the Yodanta concepts. He says: 
*'Tbe conception of Mahat as the first 
product of Prakriti tan be traced to 


the derivation of the great soul from 
the unmanifeated (Avyakta) in the 
Katha Upanlshad. Mahat is Prakriti 
(non being) illuminated by conscious- 
ness (being). We have in the Upanishads 
the idea of Hiranyagarbha or Brahma, 
the world- soul, who is said to be 
derived from the impersonal Brahman. 
The only way in which the oonception 
of the rise of Mahat from Prakriti can be 
made intelligible is through the accept- 
ance of the Yedantin's position. There 
is the Supreme Brahman beyond both 
the subject and the object. The moment 
it is 1 elated to the object it becomes 
a subject with an object set over against 
it. While the nature of the Supreme is 
pure consciousness, that of Prakriti is 
uncoDSoiousuoss ; and when the two 
intermingle we have oonsciousnesa- 
unconsciousness, or subject-object, and 
that is Mahat. Even non-being is 
potential being or potential oonsoious- 
nesB. Immediately the subject contrasts 
itself with the object, it developes the 
sense of self- hood. There is first in- 
tolligeiice and then self- hood. Creation 
is preceded by a sense of self-hood, 
1 shall be many; 1 shall procreate* 

I have quoted this long passage to show 
a fundamental error of method which 
vitiates many modern presentations. 
These show a toning up and a toning 
down and a blurriug of outlines. The 
Yadanta has clearly criticised the 
Samkhya on the very ground where the 
author disoovers a similarity and even 
an identity. The failure of the Sam- 
khya is in its attempt to deduce a 
derivative oonsoiousness from an entity 
of unounsoiousness. The Yodanta saye 
nowhere that Iswara is a derivative of 
the Para Brahman. Nor is it right to 
press into the service of the Samkhya 
the passage in the Ohbandogya Upani- 
shad about the one willing to become 
the many. The Yedautdi is unwavering 
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in its view that lawara who is the high- 
est principle of oonsoiousness laueobed 
evolution on its course by his divine 
will. 

The Samkhya analysis of space and 
time is a subtle analysis. It says that 
in the phenomenal world space and 
time are united and are derived from 
Akasa, ether. The Samkhya asserts 
also that the world is not unreal be- 
cause its Pr^kriti aspect is eternal 
though the manifestation and modifi- 
cations change and pass. The rhyth- 
mic play of Prakrit! abides, though 
individual souls attain liberation from 
its dazzling bondage. 

This is not the only respect in which 
the Samkhya successfully attacked 
Buddhistic subjectivism and nihilism. 
It afiirmed Puruaha or soul with a 
clarion voice. It says that the souls 
are infinite in number but assorts that 
they arc of the nature of Ghaitanya or 
oonsoiousness. This is a great advance 
on the Nyaya and Vaiseshika views 
about the souls. It relegates pleasure, 
pain, etc , to tlio realm of mind, i.e., the 
piano of Prakrit i. It says that the self 
is really beyond the Gunas and is pure 
oonsoiousness while Prakrit! is com- 
pounded of the Gunas and is/adaor 
non intelligent. The Purusha s desire 
for liberation is itself a proof of his real 
nature and his separateness from Pra- 
krit!. The soul is a above and beyond the 
three states of boing, viz,, the waking 
state and the dream-state and tbo state 
of deep sleep. It is not atomic. It is 
a non- agent, a non-doer. The sense of 
agency is due to the principle of Aharn- 
kara. Liberation is the isolation from 
Prakrit!. Tbo Jiva is Purusha in a 
state of relation to the principle of 
Ahamkara, If Purusha is isolated from 
all the jntangloments of Prakriti, h?s 
pure nature as Chaitanya will live forth 
(or ever in its true and native glory. 


This is a great and notable doctrine. 
In speaking about it aud the Vedantio 
doctrine, Max Muller says : "Whatever 
we may think of these two solutions of 
the world's great riddle, we cannot but 
admire their originality and their 
daring, particularly if we compare them 
with the solutions proposed by other 
philosophers, whether of ancient or 
modern times". Even the atheism of 
the Simkhya is not like the atboism of 
the Nasthikas or Nihilists. These deny 
God and soul and Veda. Tlie Samkhya 
affirms soul and Veda and is silent about 
God. That is why it is treated as a 
system of orthodox thought. It accepts 
three Pramanas, viz^, perception, infer- 
ence. and scripture {Sahda), 

The weak points in the Samkhya 
system aro however numerous. It is 
unable to account for how the inactive 
Purusha and the unconscious Prakriti 
got into mutual relation or cause the 
evolution of the universe. Tho classical 
illustration given by it is the Andha- 
pangiinyaya, i,e., that of a lamo man 
getting upon the sbouldors of a blind 
man and pointing tho way which is 
then trodden by the blind man. The 
illustration implies also that if the two 
separate, all movement comes to ao end. 
The illustration Is clever but is really 
without force, because it deals with two 
agencies which have consciousness and 
volition. But Purusha has no volition 
and Prakriti has no consciousness. Fur- 
thor, tho doctrine that makes Buddhi 
an evolute of Prakriti has a weakness 
which cannot be set right. To attri- 
bute teleology and purposive creation to 
a blind foroo like Prakriti is another 
weak link in Samkhyan logic. 

The Samkhya system is not of one 
mind in its description of Prakriti. 
While saying that Prakriti is an un- 
oonsoious and non- intelligent principle, 
it attributes to it activities oonnoting 
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intelligence. says that all the aoti- 
vities of Prakriti are for the sake of 
Pnrusha. To apply a famous stanza 
of Coleridge, 

"All thoughts, all passions, all 

delighla 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Purusha 
And feed his sacred flame.'’ 

The Samkhya system expresses the 
above doctrine hy the famous simile of 
the dancing girl who not only pleases 
and beguiles the Purusha by her dance 
but also tries to open his 03 es and free 
him from the enohantmeut of her 
charms. In the Samkhya Karikas, 59 
to 61, it is stated: "As a dancer having 
exhibited herself on the stage ceases to 
dance, so does Prakriti CGa?o. when she 
has made horsolf manifest to Putusha. 
In many ways Prakriti servos Purusha, 
who yot does nothing for her in return. 
She is ncblc-mindod and cares only for 
the wolfaro of him who is ungrateful 
to hor. There is nothing more modest, 
I think, than Prakriti who does not 
expose horsolf again to the gaze of 
Purusha after she knows that sho has 
been gazed at". All this is beautiful 
poetry. But rigid logic stands aghast 
at this all-too human idealisation in 
terms of intolligonce of what is, e.v 
Ivjpothnsit an uniutalligent principle. 

Another weak link in the chain of 
Samkhaya logic is its doctrine about tbo 
relation hetwoon Pnrusha and Buddhi. 
Dri Badhakrisbuan says : "The senses 
present their objects to the Buthlhi 
which exliibits them to Purusha. It is 
Buddhi that discriminates the diilfer- 
ence between Purusha and Prakriti and 
aoonmplisbeB, for Purusha, the fruition 
of all that is to be experienced. Buddhi, 
by means of the reflaotion of Purusha, 
which is adjacent to it, becorues verily 
of its form and acoomplishes its ex< 
perienoeof its objects. Though Buddhi 


is a product of Prakriti and so non- con- 
scious in character, still it appears as if 
intelligent". This is a laboured theory 
and does not satisfy our reason at all. 
As tl ?0 learned author says well : "The 
relation between the incorporeal Puru- 
sha and the corporeal Buddhi is hard 
to conceive." Ho sa^s again : "The 
Samkhya cannot get across the ditch 
which it has dug between the subject 
and the object. The metaphors of 
P'^oximity, reflection and the like, are 
artificial remedies intended to cure 
imaginary diseases. Purusha oan 
never know Prakriti, if the two are 
what the Samkhya takes them to be. 
Huw can Buddhi which is non intelli- 
gent, reflect the 'Punifka* *? How can 
the formless Purusha which is the con- 
stant aoer be reflected in Buddhi which 
is changing ?" 

This is not all. Tlio Samkhya is no 
doubt on secure ground when it 
says that the bandage of Purusha 
is purely adventitious and is due to 
his getting into a state of relatedness to 
Prakriti. It alUrms that Aviveka (igno- 
rance) is in Buddhi and is the cause of 
bondage, and that liberation is the self- 
awareness by Purusha of bis true nature. 
Bondage is due to wrong knowledge 
(Viparyaya) which includes Avidya 
(nescience), Asmita (egoism), Baga 
(desire), Dvesha (hatred), and Abhi- 
niveea (>ittacbmcnt). These are due to 
Ashakihi (weakness or want of powor) 
which is of twenty^oight kinds, eleven 
belonging to the senses and seventeen 
belonging to Buddhi, Thus in liberation 
"Purusha remains in eternal isolation 
and Prakriti relapses into inaotivity." 
But though Samkhya* aiflrms soul 
and says that they are Ghaitanya and 
are eternal and is hence free from 
pessimism and nihilism it has not 
realised and affirmed that the soul is 
Ananda (Bliss). 
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Further, the Saiiikhya doctrine of 
pluralism of souls ^s a truth of a 
lower order than the Upanishadio 
dootrioo of the unity of the Absolute. 
The Samkhya has further, not affirmed 
God and has thus deprived itself of one 
of the highest affirmations of philosophy. 
The blind Piakiiti and the equally blind 
law of Karma cannot bring about the 
interconnectedness of acts and fruits 
which are separated considerably by 
timo and space and births. The later 
Samkhya thinkers brought in God by a 
back door so to say. Vijnanabhikshu 
offers soma queer explanations ab.jut 
the Samkbya's non-affirmation of God. 
He says that this was due to Kapila's 
desire to prevont men from losing 
themselves in the contemplation of 
God and thus failing to attain true 
disoriminabion, and to what he calls 
prandhivada, i.e. a desire to show off 


a power to construct a system of 
philosophy without God I 
Thus while the Samkhya system 
stressed the fact that consciousness is 
not a derivative of Nature the fact 
that the world is an evolution of 
Prakrit! and is not non-exietenoe, and 
that the soul is pure Ghaitamja, its 
non- affirmation of God, its pluralism 
of souls, its failure to show the relation- 
ship of Puruaha and Buddhi in an 
acceptable manner, its inability to 
harmonise the theology of creation 
and the non-intelligence of Prakrit!, 
its attribution of creation to the blind 
and unconscious power of Prakrit!, 
and the unsatisfactory character of its 
exposition of the nature of liberatiou 
(Kaivalya) are groat defects. These 
defects were partly remedied ia the 
Yoga system of Patanjali and were 
raotiliod in the supreme system of the 
Vedanta. 


SRI ANANTHALWAR: THE TYPICAL SRI VAISHN AVAITE 

By A. Srinivasachariar, B.A.t LJF. 


S ' BI Vaishnavaism, as the name itself 
implies, is the religion that is 
centred in and around the worship of 
Sri Vishnu or Narayana, the Supreme 
Being, who is an infinite reservoir of 
countless divine attributes, and the 
followers of this religion are called Sri 
Vaisbnavaites. To the enlightened 
spiritual vision of the Sri Vaishnavaite 
the Infinite Being appears as a Person- 
ality made of bliss divine, in eternal 
and inseparable union with His Divine 
CoQbortiSri Lakshmi, the veryerol)odi- 
ment of love and the Divine Mediator 
between God and man, and with the 
universe of sentient and insentient 
beings. Through manifest tbs 
inexplainable glories and powers of the 


Supreme; and She is the Divine Mother 
of the universe. Her sons, the Jivas 
or souls, live in two different worlds, 
one the ohanging and the other the un- 
changing, one oalled the Lila world 
(the world of sport) and the other oall- 
ed Nitya (the world that exists for 
ever). Bound souls and those that are 
struggling for emanoipation live in the 
ephemeral mundane world of darkness 
and sorrow below, whereas the eternal- 
ly free souls and those that were onoe 
bound but afterwards attained the life 
everlasting live in the transoendental 
divine world of light, love and bliss 
above, in the immediate presence of the 
Divine Father and Mother, enjoying 
the perpetual feast of uninterrupted 
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and Qoolouded vision and losing them- 
selves in joyous service. This latter 
beatifio state of eternal life and service 
in the supreme abode of the Lord in 
company with His eternal servants and 
freed souls is the coveted goal of all 
Sri Vaishnavaites. This is attainable 
chiefly through Bhakti or devotion, 
pure and simple, that seeks nothing 
for Itself and offers everything includ- 
ing self as a great holocaust at the 
feet of the Lord in the joyous remem- 
brance of His love and mercy. 
Pure devotion or Bhakti naturally 
finds its ultimate fulfilment or its con- 
summation in Frapatthi or complete 
self-surrender to the Supreme Being, 
without whose will not even an elec- 
tron moves. Of all the paths loading 
to God, the path of self-surrender is 
considered to bo the easiest, the most 
natural, the sweetest, the quickest and 
the most potent. 

The supreme devotees of God are 
designated by the votaries of Vaishna- 
vaism as Alwars — those that have 
dived deep into the ocean of Prema or 
intense God-love, and attained union 
with Him. This unique honour is con- 
ferred only upon a dozen devotees, 
although the names of the groat Vaish- 
navaite saints that history and tradition 
have preserved and bequeathed are 
numerous. Tho twelve Alwars were all 
incarnations, whole or partial, of the 
Supreme Deity or His inner circle of 
intimate and devoted followers, that 
are eternally perfect and free 
and know no bondage and no taint of 
earth or heaven. Whenever in the 
world of mortals below, materialism is 
in the ascendent and spirituality lan- 
guishes, they at the command of the 
Lord, their Divine Master, put on a 
temporary garment of flesh and blood 
and descend to the regions of darkness 
on earth like spiritual meteors, Dur- 


ing their sojourn on earth they lead 
ideal lives, and both by their precept 
and example reveal a path of salvation 
to their miserable human brethren and 
liberate such tremendous spiritual 
energies by their thoughts, words and 
deeds that the spiritual equilibrium is 
soon restoiod. After fulfilling their 
sacred mission of moroy they return 
to their permanent home, the abode of 
bliss whenoe they came. 

The great Yaishnavaite Aoharyas, in 
their attempt to appraise the true spiri- 
tual worth of the Always and to indi- 
oata the differences in the degrees of 
spiritual evolution attained severally 
by them, resort to the matLysmatical 
method of comparing quantities by 
ratio and proportion. It is patent that 
the common run of men with their 
materialistio outlook and vision of 
things cribbed, oabined and confined 
within their sense plane, blind to 
super-sensuous ideas and ideals and 
alive only to corporeal or intelleofiual 
enjoyments at the most, are far re- 
moved from the calm and serene Bishis 
who, endowed with wisdom and a 
vision of the spiritual verities of life, 
wear the garb of asceticism and devote 
themselves mostly to meditation and 
study in sequestered mountain retreats. 
What the atom is to the mountain, the 
ordinary sense- bound man is to tho 
illumined Bishi awake on the spiritual 
plane. If the ordinary man is a brute, 
the enlightened seer is a mighty hero — 
a man in the true sense of the term. 
Yet, says the Yaishnavaite Aoharya, 
the Vedic Bishis with the plaoid atti- 
tude of their minds towards God pale 
into insignificance before the Alwars of 
gigantic devotional fervour, for they 
ware not mere men but divine persona. 
The scriptures say, "It is only after the 
practice of penauoe, wisdom, and Sama- 
dhi 'iq a thousand births and tho 
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oonseqaent attainment of purity or free 
dom from sin that true devotion to- 
wards Sri Krishna or the Supreme God 
is born," and in these Alwars, in one 
and all of them, the seed of true devotion 
not only sprouted but developed into 
a mighty tree with a luxuriant growth 
of leaves and blossoms — a tree that 
afforded oool shelter to hundreds of 
woild weary souls. Heoce theRishi 
is to the Alwar as the atom is to the 
mountain. Again, of all the dozen 
Alwars there was one, by name Sata- 
gopa or Nammalwar, whose mountain- 
like divinity reduoed the divinity of a 
great number of the other Alwars to 
the size of an atom. This great Alwar, 
the progenitor of Sri Yaishnavaite race, 
was so absorbed in Qod-oonsoiouaneas, 
from the very time of his birth in this 
world, that his life was praotioally 
a oontinuouB stream of spiritual 
emotions of joy and sorrow of a very 
high order, broken only at very rare 
intervals by a vision of the world. Such 
oooasions purposely brought about by 
the grace of God served at one moment 
to heighten his deep yearning for God 
and at another moment to draw out 
from within his mind a flood of com- 
passion for the suffering human beings 
on earth that naturally manifested 
itself in comparatively short and sweet 
sermons to man. Sri Krishna said in 
tha Gita : "At the end of many births 
the man of wisdom takes refuge in Me, 
realising that Vasudeva is all (both the 
means and the end). Very rare is that 
great soul"; and of such stars of the 
first magnitude that adorned the spi- 
ritual firmament of India, Satagopa 
was one. God was all to him, even his 
meat and drink literally. ‘The beloved 
Krishna was the food he took, the 
watc he drank and the betel he used* 
—which me ms that God was the 
sustainer, the nourisher and the plea- 


sure-giver of his body, mind and spirit. 
However in the midst of the sponta- 
neous outpourings of his excessive God- 
love and deep yearning for God union 
we get glimpses (though rare) of his 
battling with the sjensos, his frank oon- 
fessions and references to his onoe 
degraded state and his redemption from 
it by tbo illumining touch of uncondi- 
tional divine graoe. But even such 
traces of imperfection were absent in 
the life of the unique Alwar, Aodal, 
whose very name signifies that sbo 
sank deep into the ocean of intense god- 
love. She was born with Prema, and 
she lived and moved and had her being 
inPrama; she was Prema personified 
and was the Divine Consort of Vishnu 
in mortal form. Her resignation to 
the Lord was so oomplote. her love was 
so natural and inherent in her very 
constitution, that her self was wholly 
effaced (save for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing God), and love alone was left in 
its place. Every inch of her was divi- 
nity, the whole of divinity and nothing 
but divinity. Her birth was shrowded 
in mystery and her final absorption 
into Godhoed and transformation into 
the Divine Mother was equally mys- 
terious, but more mysterious was the 
rapid and precocious growth of the con- 
suming fire of divine passion that 
astounded and puzzled the mind of 
even her foster-father an Alwar called 
Perialwar or Alwar the Great. She 
was the 'burning Sappho’ in the spiri- 
tual plane that revealed a fraction of 
her heart in immortal lyrics glowing 
with divine fervour and effulgence. 
Besides these, there was another Alwar 
called Madhurakavi (the Sweet-Poet) 
who felt for Nammalwar whatever 
Nammalwar fait for God, and who by 
sheer force of Guru-bhakti (devotion 
to a perfect, Guru) lifted himself up to 
the exalted position of an Alwar, All 
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these A1 wars and others are worshipped with the infinite reservoir of spiritual 


daily along with God and with Aoharyas 
or the great Gurus (teaohers); and this 
triple worship of Bhagavan, Alwars and 
Aoharyas (God, His inner oirole of 
devotees anJ Ilis oificers) forms an in- 
tegral part of the Ramanuja sohool of 
Yaishnavr.ism. 

Next with regard to the Aoharyas : 
The practical aspect of every true reli- 
gion necessarily involves the trans- 
mission from Guru to disciple of the 
living spiritual power that bath its 
source in the very fountain-head of all 
spirituality, God. God is the ultimate 
Teacher of all teachers, the very first 
Guru from whom flows by an act of 
grace the power that transforms the 
brute iiilo the man aud the man into a 
divine being. It stands to reason that 
a finite being, man, however mighty ho 
may bo, cannot by his own unaided 
efforts realize the Infinite Being, God, 
unless the divine power is infused into 
him. Says the Sruthi : — ‘‘Neither by 
eloquence, cor by learning, nor by hear- 
ing from many sources can this Atman 
be attaiuod. To him that It chooses, 
It reveals Itself.'* Verily, God reveals 
Himself to His chosen disciples and 
transmits a flood of spiritual power 
to them according to their inhereot 
capacities. They in their turn com- 
municato the same to their disciples, 
who again transmit it to their disciples 
and thus the stream of power flows 
through a continuous chain of saints, 
devotees and teachers for several 
generations, until in course of time it 
becomes too weak to bo of any praoti- 
oal utility. But in the meanwhile 
whenever the vivifying power is eom- 
munioated, it awakens the dormant 
spirituality in an individual, and often 
the power is sought to be enriohed and 
replenished by direct contact with God 
and the oonsequent direct oonueotion 
18 


power. It is thus that the dry and 
barren desert of Samsara (worldly exis- 
tence) is inundated with the immortal 
vitalizin^g currents of spirituality for 
the benefit of humanity at large, and 
cno of the ohannels for the flow of such 
currents was provided by Vaishnavism. 
The line of Sri Yaishnavaite Gurus has 
been thus figuratively described by 
Embar, an eminent teacher of rare re- 
nunciation and wisdom : — “The Alwars 
rise up from above the ocean of God- 
hood like heavy black clouds that have 
drunk deep of its Divine Essence and 
Attributes ; they pour forth their con- 
tent s and empty themselves on the 
Himalayas of Sri Nathamuni, the great 
teacher ; the fertilising stream descends 
down along tho two big waterfalls of 
Coyakondar and Manakkal Namby, 
flows into the mighty river of Yamuna- 
oharya, branches off along the main 
channel of Mahapoorna and fills to 
ovei flowing the great lake of Sri Rama- 
nuja from which the waters gush forth 
through the sluice gates of our own 
Gurus, and thus the fields of Samsara 
are irrigated.*' 

Of this illustrious line of Yaishna- 
vaite teachers was the great devotee, 
Sri Ananthalwar, who was famed 
far and wide for his ripe devotion 
and unceasing service to the Lord. 
He was born of a pious Brahmin 
family at Ohiruputhur near Thonda- 
noor in Mysore in the month of 
Chitra of the year Yijaya. The 
early history of the saint has been lost 
in obscurity ; yet it is evident that the 
boy must have been in due course ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the religion 
of love and worship and into the seorete 
of the Yisishtadwaita philosophy as 
embodied in the lives and works of 
Alwars and Aoharyas. Early in his 
life he must have felt a passion (or 
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surrBnddriiig himsolf hoarfc and soul at 
the feeb of a oompetenft Guru and for 
losing hittiself in any sorvioa that his 
Guru might impose on him. His 
cherished desire was fulfilled when Sri 
Ramanuja the great founder of Sri 
Vaishnavaism accepted him as his dis- 
ciple. Ever since, his soul took refuge 
in him and found the peace that passoth 
all understanding. 

The torrents of divine grace and love 
that were at that time fiourishing in- 
cessantly through Sri Ramanuja were 
attracting large numbers of followers 
and disciples and the crowd began to 
swell more and more every day. The 
ungrudging hospitality of the reli- 
giously minded public appeased the phy- 
sical cravings of the crowds that parti- 
cipated in the triumphal missionary 
tour of Ramanuja, while Sri Ramaniija 
himself ministered to their intellectual, 
emotional andspiritual needs by furnish- 
ing erudite discourses on the Vedas 
and Ved^inta, sweet and noul- ravishing 
commentaries on the devotional lyrics 
of Alwars. and inspiring soul-uplifting 
conversations. On one occasion it so 
chanced that Sri Ramanuja was ex- 
pounding the deep significanco of one 
of the hymns of Nammalwar relating 
to the Lord of the sacred hill of Tiru- 
pathi, wherein the Alwar gave expression 
to bis insatiable thirst for service to 
the Lord of the Hill ‘that took delight 
in flowers* thus: With Ifim we 

should live in inseparable company and 
at His feet should we pour out flawless 
service in all manner of ways through- 
out the endless eternity". Moved by 
the Alwar’s passionate appeal for lov- 
ing service, Sri Ramanuja thus address- 
ed his audience: — “ Devotees, we have 
hitherto been repeating parrot-like the 
divine utterances of that incomparable 
saint ' ithoiib attempting in the least to 
fulfil his loggings. Ho has made 


speoial mention of the Lord's keen 
delight in flowers and garlands. Is his 
fervent appeal to be a cry in the wilder- 
ness? Now, will any devotee in the 
vast concourse before me come forward 
to create a flower garden in that sacred 
hill and adorn our Hoavonly Father 
with delicious garlands to his satisfac- 
tion ?" There was a solemn stillness 
in the hall as though the minds of all 
wore drawn inwards. It was a crucial 
test indeed, for the inclement weather 
and the unwholosomo malarial atmos- 
phere prevailing in the hill would 
smother oven the liveliest enthusiasm 
of an ordinary devotee. The ques- 
tion ruailo those assembled ptoba deeply 
into their hearts and search in vain for 
that firm dotennination thp-t would not 
mind any obstacle internal or external 
in the joyous pursuit of divine service. 
But there was a unique disciple among 
them. lie thought, " I have long 
pondered over the profound significauce 
of the divine eight lettered Mantram 
imparted by my Guru. Verily, the in- 
dividual soul exists solely for the sake 
of the beloved Lord of all, and not a 
whit, not a moment, for its own selfish 
sake. Has the severity of climate power 
ove/ the stern rigour of truths realised ? 
Have I not taken shelter under the 
divine ‘tree of Vasudeva (God)~-a 
shelter that knows no extremes of heat 
and cold.' I who am basking in the 
warm sunshine of His love and my 
Guru’s grace need fear no cold." Swift 
was his resolution; and he leapt up from 
among the silent throng like a sudden 
tongue of fire from a heap of ashes, 
and prostrating himself before his 
teacher submitted in suppliant tones, 
"I pray thee, most revered master, to 
confer on me that singular favour." 
The Guru heartily blessed him and gave 
the desired permission. 
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Armed thus with blessingB, away 
went this disciple Ananthalwar with 
his devoted help-mate to the hill. 
Devoutly he prayed to the Lord of the 
Hill for the strength needed for the 
successful accomplishment of the 
arduous service that was imposed on 
him. Chocsing a suitable site, he com- 
menced the preliminary operations of 
clearing the forest and of levelling the 
ground. Day after day ho was digging 
out, unaided, the soil in the elevations 
and heaping it near by, and under his 
instruotions his worthy partner in life 
was carrying the soil in a basket on her 
head and was filling with it particular 
depressions at a distance. The woman 
was then in an advanced state of 
pregnancy and yet was ungrudgingly 
participating in the service of the Lord, 
unmindful of her physical incon- 
venience, One day she was toiling and 
sweating in the noon day sun with the 
heavy load of earth on her head, and 
the radiant serenity on her face made 
her appear as if she was unconscious of 
the undue strain her work involved. 
But the motherly heart of Ilirn on 
whoso behalf the service was under- 
taken could not bear to see the woman 
who was soon going to be a mother, 
subjecting herself to suoh trouble. 
Overwhelmed by compassion, the Lord 
of the Hill put on the guise of a plough- 
man, and appearing before the voman, 
addressed her thus: "Mother, my heart 
is instinotively drawn towards you, 
since I disoern in your faoo the likeness 
of my only daughter. Does it become 
your husband to demand of you this 
wearisome toil in the soorohing noon- 
day BUD, especially in your present 
condition? Has no daughter graced 
his homo and has bis heart never 
been drenched by paternal affection ? 
Why is his heart so desolate that oon- 
Biderations for a woman's sufiferings 


seem to gain no entrance ? I cannot 
brook this inhuman sight. Mother, 
kindly let me relieve you of the burden 
a bit." The woman permitted him and 
every time she was roturniog with the 
load, be met her half-way and lifting 
the burden on his own head, speedily 
carried out her husband’s orders. This 
went on for more than an hour ; and 
then it slowly dawned on the mind of 
Sri Ananthalwar in the midst of his 
absorption in service, that the heaps of 
earth piled up by him wore exhausted 
faster than before and sooner than they 
were wont to accumulate. He thus 
aocosted his wife: — "How is it, my dear, 
that during the past one hour you have 
been returning ere I could pile up one 
basketful of earth. Fearing that the 
hollow places I wanted to be filled up 
are further than you could roach with- 
out considerable exertion, did you heap 
the earth round some nearer bushes?" 
The noble lady answered, "Lord, down 
beside that yonder rising ground stands 
a labourer who out of sympathy for my 
maidenly disabilities has succoured 
me." But the hmhand mockingly re- 
buked her saying, "Well done 1 well 
done I Too simple indeed you are to 
perceive the motive behind his action. 
In the guise of oiforing help to us he 
hath hindered our service, ho hath 
robbed us of the privilege of service 
that I begged for at the feet of 
my spiritual preceptor. Show him 
to me at once." In the meanwhile his 
mind had worked itself up into a fit of 
righteous indignation, and he ran, 
spade in hand, to the spot. But nu 
sooner did the ploughman see him 
approach than he took to his heels 
instantly. Undaunted, Ananthalwar 
ran after him long and far until fatigue 
forced him to stop. But the ploughman 
running ahead turned round also and 
stopped to the utter disoomfiture of the 
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pursuer. Inflamed by the provokingly 
cool demeanour of the labourer, Anan* 
thalwar hurled his spade against him 
with BO much fury that his head was 
injured and was bleeding. As he was 
exulting over the well- merited punish- 
ment he had inflicted, lo 1 to his utter 
dismay the labourer underwent a 
strange metamorphosis; and Ananthal- 
war beheld the shining form of the Lord 
of the Hill, looking at him with eyes 
overflowing w*ith tenderness and a 
beaming face marred only by a long 
streak of dotted blood. Stung to the 
quick by remorse, the devotee prostrated 
himself before Him and beseeohod His 
forgiveness in moving accents. Then the 
Lord, Srinivasa, opened His divire lips 
and questioned gently, ** Oh devotee I 
what injury of ours done to >ou caused 
you to engage yourself in a wild chase 
after us?” The devotee responded, 
"Didst Thou not, Lord, seek to diepos- 
sesa me of the enjoyment of a piece of 
service enjoined on me by my Guru? 
Is that not an injury?” The Lord 
said, "You came and settled in this 
Our hill abode but a short time ago ; 
and yet you wanted to drive us cut 
and defend yourself in this mannen 
to bootl” But the saint aigued, "Didst 
Thou not come down and settle in the 
hill leaving thy permanent abode in the 
transcendental world, with the vow of 
preservation of Thy devotees ; (Vaish- 
navaites believe that the idol- form of 
the Lord is one of the special manifesta- 
tions of the Supreme Being, visible to 
mortal eyes, lending itself to worship- 
ful loving service by virtue of its easy 
accessibility and condescension, and 
serving as an easy means of attaining 
the supreme vision). This humble seif 
too settled hero with the vow of service 
impose'^l by the Guru. Both of us are 
really settlers in a foreign place; and if 
Thou standest on Thy rig; bs of indepen- 


dence and ownership of this plaoe, I 
stand on my rights of dependence and 
service in the hill. I believe there is 
no mutual clashing between our rights- 
The Lord appreciated his arguments, yet 
interrogated him thus : — " But the 
service was imposed on you by your 
Guru only for Our sake ! ”, to which 
the devotee bowed in assent, adding at 
the same time, "But why should the 
Divine Master of all souls (Seshi) in 
violation of the very law of Uis Being 
stoop to the position of his slave to 
partake of his service? It would be a 
saorilegious blemish in the perfection of 
His absolute soul supremacy.” The 
Lord, highly pleased with the argu- 
ments of the devotee, blessed him and 
disappeared. 

On another occasion, while be was 
carrying a load of mud in a basket on 
his liead a young boy offorod to carry his 
basket on his behalf, to which Ananbh- 
alwar replied, "My boy, I will grow 
weary by avoiding this work, but you 
by doing it.” But the boy persisted 
saying, "I assure you ib won’t be tire- 
some to me; where upon the saint pointed 
out, "Even then, why should you de- 
prive mo of what I am living by ? If it 
be your pleasure also to serve, why 
should you not take another basket ?” 
Another day when Anantbalwar was 
plucking flowers for worship in the 
temple garden a snake bit him; but he 
with absolute unooncern wont on 
with his routine of bath and service. 
Even when a well-wisher drew bis 
attention to the need for resorting to 
charms or other remedies for counter- 
acting the deadly effects of poison, he 
treated the suggestion with soant 
oourtesy. Later, when he entered the 
holy prooinots of the Lord in the temple 
the Lord asked him gently, "Why did 
you refuse to treat yourself for the 
snake bite?" and the saint madeanswari 
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"If the snake that is bitten is more 
powerfulf (referring to himself whom 
he likens to a snake full of the venom 
of Samsara), let it wash itself in the 
Koneri (the sacred tank adjoining the 
temple), and serve the Lord of the Hill; 
but if the snake that bit proves more 
powerful, let this slave have a bath in 
the stream of Vraja and serve the 
Father in the paradise. (Vraja is the 
stream in which everything mortal 
clinging to the soul, is washed away by 
a bath, during its journey after the 
death of the physical body, before it 
reaches to the eternal Heaven.) Father, 
this was the idea behind my indiffer- 
ence." Agoin, another time when Sri 
Ananthahiar was en/?aged in weaving 
garlands in a spot near the garden, a 
messenger informed him that the Lord 
of the Hill summoned him to His pre- 
sence immodi’itcly, but strangely enough 
the devotee paid no heed to it. How- 
ever, scon after finishing bis service, he 
stood in the presence of the Lord with 
the garlands bo had just then made. 
The Lord questioned him, " Why did 
you not turn up instantly at Our 
call?*' The saint answered, "But what 
business can this slave have with 
Thee, Father, when the opening flower 
buds were demanding his urgent atten- 
tion ?" In the latter part of his life, 
the periods of absorption in service 
were more frequent and prolonged, and 
he forgot days, months and seasons, bis 
calendar consisting only of one long 
day of continuous service. Onoe it so 
chanced that he forgot himself so far 
as to miss the performance of the 
Upakarma oeremoiiy on the Sravanam 


day that was passing by unnotioed. 
But afterwards when somehow he 
began to have cognisanoe of it, he 
repented truly for bis unpardonable 
breach of the injunotions of the 
sacred scriptures, for has not God 
Himself declared about tbeln, "The 
Vedas and the Smritis are the com- 
mandments of My very self," and 
“ Whoever disubeys My command- 
ments is guilty of perfidy." With 
trembliug hands and feet au-d a contrite 
heart he directed his stops towards 
the Lord of the Hill-temple and made 
a fervent appeal to His infinite mercy. 
The lord consoled him thus : "Fear 
not, My dear devotee, assuage thy 
grief and compeso thyself. To attri- 
bute treachery is far from the truth. 
Thou baf't been awake on the spiritual 
plane and dead to the sceso- plane like 
all true men of reahsatioD. The rules 
and regulations laid down by us 
throuh the Sbastras are for the genera- 
lity of mankind, and they do not bind 
and cannot bind rare devotees of thy 
type, from whom they slip away spon- 
tanecualy like a thing held in the bands 
of a sleeping man. It is now Our com- 
mand to you in person and your des- 
cendants also, that in commemoration 
of this your exalted lapse, ye shall 
perform the Upakarma henoefoith, not 
in the Eataka Masa like others but in 
the next month (Simha Masa)." Erer- 
after as a token of special favour be 
observed the ceremony as commanded, 
and his descendants to this day 
perform the Upakarma ceremony every 
year in the next month. 


(To be concluded) 



EELIGION AND CIVILISATION. 

By S. S. Suryanaraijana Sastri, M,A., B,Sc^, Bar^at-law. 


country are acous- 
tomed to pride ourselvea on our 
religion. It has been the one thing 
for which credit is still given and it 
still remains the one thing we can he 
proud of. But even this religion of 
ours was made the target cf attack in a 
recently published article on 'Beligi^n 
and Civilisation.* That article is from 
the pen of one whom we are accustomed 
to respect in this country as a profound 
thinker, a Westerner who by birth and 
achievements has a right to be heard 
and who has expressed himself in no 
uncertain terms against the ideals of 
materialism. It is from the pen of 
Bertrand Bussell and if we expect any- 
thing friendly for the East and its cul- 
ture, any words of appreciation, it 
would be from the pen of such a writer. 
But unfortunately the whole of that 
eighteen-page article contains only con- 
demnation of religion in no measured 
terms. So that, if that kind of criticism 
gains ground as it possibly will in the 
West, there will be very little indeed 
for us for which to expect credit still 
from the West. The substance of the 
criticism may be stated thus : that re- 
ligion has done very little for the good 
of mankind ; the only thing perhaps 
that it has done is to encourage astro- 
nomical prediction and calculation. 
The Egyptians were able by frequent 
observation to predict eclipses and in- 
cidentally they have developed astro- 
nomy farther in that connection. 
Otherwise it has been the product of 
fear, conceit and hatred and there is 
Dothinti whioh religion can claim to 
hayecootributed to civil '.nation. Indeed 


it has gone the other way round and 
worked some positive harm. People 
who developed these religions were 
often down-trodden because of social, 
economic or polip'oal conditions. They 
found refuge in a doctrine of being as 
the ideal instead of doinf/, because there 
was very little they could do unfetter- 
ed. And in the Hold of the emotions 
religion has boon responsible for untold 
harm. It has lad to the repression of 
whatever threatens to bo incapable of 
discipline. Notably in the region of 
sex it has been responsible for untold 
harm through repression. 

In view of the seri 'usnoss of tho 
abovo charges made against religion it is 
worth while examining them oategori- 
oally in the light of the religion whioh 
Sri Eamokrishna lived and preached. 
It is easy in a sens t to respond to that 
Gviticism. After all what religion may 
have as its origin is comparatively of 
little moment. We human beings are 
not disposed to belittle our worth or 
our responsibility because our origins 
can bo traced back to the protoplasmic 
amoeba. Whatever our origin may be, 
what we have grown to and what we 
still hope to grow towards, the ideals 
that inspire iis are not necessarily 
low. Beligion may have developed 
from fear but it need not necessarily 
culminate in fear. Fear is after all nut 
to be condemned. If there had been no 
fear, the human race would have been 
nowhere, beoause, but for fear there 
would have been no self preservation 
and without self-preservation no 
human society would grow up. And 
again It Is worth while remembering 
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that there is no conceit as objectionable 
as the eonceit against others. To say 
that another man is conceited is the 
surest mark of conceit in ourselves. 
But, apart from all that, bow does 
the religion Sri Bamakrisbna professed 
and practised answer these charges? 
We like first of all to answer the charge 
that our religion has evolved an ideal 
of being instead of doing. It is a com- 
mon charge against our religion. But 
nothing can be a greater travesty of 
truth than that our ideal of being takes 
the place of oiir ideal of doing. We have 
to do in order to be. Sri B'lmakrishna 
said that, if you want to realise God, 
you must combine in a single efTort the 
intensity of the devotion of the wife to 
the husband and the attachment of the 
miser to his gold and the yearning of 
the worldly for worldly things, and he 
himself struggled with that devotion. 
He did not bolievo in seeking union 
summarily by mere passive abstrac- 
tion. He bolievod in the utility of 
work and tho impoitance of relative 
knowledge. He used to say that in 
order to remove a thorn, you have got 
to use a thorn. But in the end you 
should oast away both thorns. He felt 
the need for it so much that he used to 
dress himself as a cowherd or woman 
in order to realise those various Bhavas 
in which or through which devotees of 
tho Lord liad realised tho Lord. So 
that, whatever the place of being may 
be as an ideal, doing had a very impor- 
tant place. He also used to say that the 
distinctions of caste, the marks of caste 
and necessarily the duties that go with 
these marks are distinctions which 
could be oast oil when they fall off of 
themselves. The slough of a wound 
falls off of itself when the wound is 
healed ; but, if you try to peel it away 
by a voluntary effort, tho wound starts 
to bleed again. So then, whatever may 


be said of Advaita, the religion of the 
Paramahamsa, it could not be said that 
doing had not an adequate place. He 
who adopts that religion and strives to 
realise the ideal of that religion 
in practice is not condemned to a life 
of inaction but rather it is imperative 
on him to act according to the obliga« 
tions imposed on him and in full dis- 
charge of all the dictates of his oon- 
soience, so that at the end of action be 
might find ho was not to act out of 
impulsion but because it is good* 

Then the other charge is that religion 
is born of fear. But that was the fear 
the Upanish^dic seer expressed when he 
saW : "q?! Wi 

* lie who finds herein the slightest 
trace of distinction, for him there is 
fear." He who knows all this diversity, 
knows not the unity of all things. 
BeoauBO so long as there is not a rea- 
lisation of non-otherness, so long as 
there is the feeling of the universe as 
the not-self, so long as tboro is tho feel- 
ing of external obligation, there is bound 
to be fear. It is only when the realisa- 
tion of unity comes about that fear 
ceases to exist. Religion is certainly 
born of fear, fear of an imaginary non- 
spiritual order but this fear disappears 
with the realisation of unity. That is 
what Sri Bamakrishna realised and 
that is what he wanted us to follow. 
So that the fact that religion is born of 
fear does not necessarily amount to 
saying that it is bound to end in fear. 
Nor does tho faot that religion is born 
of fear indioate an ignoble end. 

The other charge is that it is bound 
up with oonoeit and hatred. What was 
Sri Bamakrishna’s ideal of the Saviour 
of humanity ? In this oonneotion Sri 
Bamakrishna has told us a beautiful 
parable of four men who oame to a 
walled garden. One got upon the wall, 
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looked over and saw delioious fraits and 
jumped over. The second and third 
followed suit. The fourth one got to 
the top of Ihe wall, saw the garden and 
was strongly tempted to follow his 
companions, but he said "No/' came 
back to his companions in the village 
and told them about the garden because 
he wanted to take them with him. If 
that is tbe ideal of the Saviour, is that 
an ideal of conceit ? Again we are told 
that Sri iiamakrishna wanted to realise 
in hi:T:Polf the divinity that was in 
Jesus and the divinity that was in 
Mahomed the Prophet. He put on the 
dress of a Moslem and tried to live tbe 
life of a Moslem in order to realise in 
himself the highest spiritual ideals of 
the Islamic religion Was that an ideal 
of conceit or hatred ? Again worship- 
ping no other than the Goddess Kali, 
the Goddess who in ignorant outsiders 
inspires fear, he realised in her tbe 
supreme embodiment of love. Was 
that a religion of fear, conceit or 
hatred? He used to say that love of God 
comes from knowledge of God and that 
pure love is equivalent to pure know- 
ledge. What is strange in that? Was 
that a religion of conceit ? 

More than all this we find the best 
element of the teaching of Sri Bama- 
krishna is the fact that his religion was 
not a religion of repression. In all coun* 
tries and all times, very unfortunately 
in our country even at the present, we 
have a number of p-eachers whoso 
idea of religion is to condemn 


nearly everything connected with the 
worldly life as sin, and to repress it as 
sin. Even many of jour Advaita teachers 
start and end with the condemnation 
of the body as a mass of putrefying 
material. They can find no term strong 
enough to condemn this assomblage of 
bone and marrow and tendon and blood 
but Sri Bamakrishna was not of that 
type. True, he had a very human side, 
and in his struggle towards truth or 
what appears to us as struggle, he did 
some things which were strongly like 
that but the essence of his teaching 
just as the essence of his life strikes a 
diiferent note ; for when his wife came 
and joined him he did not say "Avaunt, 
get thee behind mo, Sitan." That is 
not ropiession but sublimation, that is 
exalting whatever may tend to detract 
us and pull us down and raising it to 
such a high degree that it pulls us up. 
That detraction is bound to iviict is what 
the modern psychologists say. The more 
we repress certain tendencies, the more 
violently they are bound to go up and 
pull us down from our spiritual pedes- 
tal. Therefore tbe only way to pursue 
a higher spiritual life is to exalt the pas- 
sions so that they may serve a spiritual 
process. And if wo try to realise our 
religious life a little more on that basis 
we shall see that our religion stands 
unassailable on a higher platform of 
spiritual intuition and that its deeper 
Rignifioanco is far beyond the ken of the 
imagination of any materialistic 
thinker. 



THE IDEAL AND THE MEANS TO REALISE IT 

By Stoami Devatmananda. 


most outstanding feature of the 
present-day problem that attraots 
the notice of a casual observer of the 
current events that have been shaping 
themselves in the recent years, is a 
spiritual renaissance which is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, affecting the 
best minds and advanced thinkers of 
the day. The scientific and organised 
industrialism that has been ushered 
into being upon the ruins and wreck- 
ages of the religious beliefs in the 
course of the ebb-tide of the Christian 
church in the West, and its heavy re- 
percussions upon the Eastern thought 
and culture have served to tell seriously 
upon the life of man, both individual 
and collective, with the result that the 
very foundation of spiritual life has 
been rudely shaken. But life being an 
ever- struggling conscious movement 
against the odds of nature in the course 
of its evolution towards a greater end, 
a fresh stir born of dissatisfaction has 
become distinctly perceptible every- 
where. 

Thus, the world is constantly adjust- 
ing itself to the varying circumstances 
for the attainment of a better and 
higher outlook of life. All the coun- 
tries of Europe and America had been 
during the last century and a half, 
passing through the convulsive state of 
a frenzied pursuit after a greedy life : 
for they believed that the consumma- 
tion of their being lay in the realisation 
of a material idealism, — a perfect life in 
a perfect society nourished and sustain- 
ed by material prosperity and gain. In 
the excitement and enthusiasm of the 
moment they could not realise that they 
19 


were making their way towards the 
brink of a mighty precipice beyond 
which lay the fathomless abyss of des- 
truction and ruin. In fact Swami 
Vivokananda, like a prophet of old, 
standing on the very heart of money- 
grabbing materialism of the West, more 
than three decades age, warned the 
people of that quarter of tiio globe 
against the cataclysm that was so im- 
minent and inevitable. And his words 
proved to be too true. The last great 
war proved to the hilt the utter worth- 
lessness and failure of the ideal which 
the people of the West had so much set 
their heart upon. And it has made them 
conscious that the universal peace 
and brotherhood, which they aspired 
after could hardly be achieved at the 
point of the sword. For, what is the 
Western ideal of civilisation after all ? 
It is the realisation of a millennium on 
earth to be ushered into existence in 
and through the cultural achievement 
of matorialiim by transcending the 
limitations of society and state. But, 
the real nature of this idealism stands 
revealed in its true colours when it is 
viewed in the light of the raging 
class-war and merciless exploitation, 
and the destructive purposes for which 
all the scientific achievements of the 
Western geniuses have been used. It 
is a truism indeed that hatred can never 
be conquered by hatred. 

Now, that the world-war has given 
a tremendous shook to the material 
ooneeption of life, the feeling of dis- 
content and restlessness that had been 
brewing for a long time, is now mani- 
festing itself in the form of a vigoroue 
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stir in every field of life, and eon- 
BeQuently an all round overhauling is 
going on throughout the length and 
breadth of the thinking world. Thua the 
people have begun a new search after 
an idealism of the spirit. But in the 
name of spirituality and deified man- 
hood, Boroory, obarlatanism, pseudo- 
Yoga, mysterious spiritualism and the 
like are rampant in the world. However, 
these inimical forces notwithstanding, it 
is a hopeful sign of the times that there 
is perceptible in the world a sincere 
hankering after an abiding life of right 
living and peace here, and a brighter 
life in the glorious future. Thus, the 
time and ciroumstancea are surely 
propitious to herald the advent of a 
spiritual renaissance. Rightly John 
Stuart Mill observed when he said: 
"It is better to be a human being dis- 
satisfied than a pig satisfied, better to 
be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied" (Utilitarianism). But if 
human life was all a lifo of dissatis- 
faction, it would have been no- 
thing less than an abiding curse 
on humanity. However, he spoke thus 
of the nature of human mind. It is 
a huge dissatisfaction, a bitter revolt 
against all the overwhelming limita- 
tions circumEcribing man, that con- 
stantly goads him towards a higher 
condition of existence. Since the dawn 
of human consciousness man began the 
search after the solution of the mystery 
of life and different minds at different 
times arrived at various conclusions. 
Philosophical theories and hypotheses 
were put forth and working methods 
for the same also were laid down. But 
a common basis of life that will not 
only harmonise and synthesize all 
human aspirations but also open up 
before the eyes of man a broad and 
ever-t .panding vista of future life, yet 
remains a cry.ng need ^ith the bulk of 


humanity, and it is more so with the 
people of the West. 

However, the modern age being 
an age of critical and analytical reason 
it behoves os to ascertain critically the 
raisDn d'etre of our very being and 
adjust ourselves accordingly. In fact the 
solution of all our socio-political and 
religious problems lies in the determina- 
tion of the ideal which will not only be 
universal in character to accommodate 
all possible views and concepts in every 
walk of life, for all climes and all times, 
but also at the same time, transcend 
all in its entirety. A sectarian doctrine 
or a narrow communal dogma cannot 
satisfy all people with infinite tastes 
and notions and if the ideal in view is 
to accommodate itself according to tlK* 
changing need and mentality of man, it 
will no longer remain the ideal. But 
there has been a tendency with certain 
people in recent times to argue that 
different paths extending over varied 
fields of activity cannot be justified to 
have one rigid form of ideal ; it must be 
pliable enough to vary according to the 
changing requirements of man! And 
he being a living entity, must be allow- 
ed infinite scope for development in 
infinite ways. Consequently, a fixed 
number of inflexible paths cannot 
provide for all people of varying ten- 
dencies sufficient room for a free and 
perfect unfoldment of their nature, for 
such an imposition of an arbitrary res- 
striction upon the activities of human 
consciousness is by no means desirable 
and permissible. It not only interferons 
with but rudely stifles the possibility of 
an all-round growth and development of 
man. And these paths they argue had 
never been so rigid and static as they 
are supposed to be, but every age dis- 
covered new ways and means that were 
most profitably and conveniently added 
in time to the old ones without ms^irin^ 
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the harmony. In support! of their oon- 
tantion they quote the Gita that says : 
“Id whatsoever ways people worship Me 
in similar ways do I satisfy them. It 
is my path, Oh Partha, that all people 
do tread." But it can on the very same 
ground be asserted that man in his con- 
stant struggle in and through all the 
vioissitudes of life must have one goal, — 
one eternal Ideal to realise. And he 
must possess a fair conception of what 
that perfect life could be. In short, be 
requires a beacon light to guide him 
in the tempestuous sea of life, and 
nothing short of Truth Itself can satisfy 
him and serve his purpose Pseudo-re- 
ligion and things of like nature cannot 
satisfy a sincere aspirant for long; for it 
is human nature to rebel against every 
form of sham and falsehood ; and it is 
partioularly so with real truth seekers : 
for they must see all things in the light 
of Truth, nay, they must perceive truth 
Itself. 

Various people treading upon various 
paths march on to reach the same 
Himalayan peak, and men having 
various mental predilections and follow- 
ing different ways to realise the 
Truth which, unlike any material ob- 
ject, is an ImperFonal Entity and is 
eternally the same undivided Rea- 
lity, may ultimately succeed in the 
attempt: but their perceptioi s of the 
same Truth are found to vary in their 
interpretations. So did the ancient 
Rishis of the Vedio age say : 

(Troth is One : Sages call 
It various!)). This shows clearly why 
the religious aspirants differ so widely 
amongst themselves and why so much 
of rancour and hatred has disfigured the 
peaceful and happy life of man aspiring 
after religious beatitude. To add, the 
enthusiastio reformers are out in dis- 
oovering new ways and means for the 
attainment of spiritual salviition ssif 


the spiritual genius of the anoient 
seers failed to explore all the pathways 
leading to final liberation 1 In 
other words, they are after introduo- 
ing novelities in the religious field as a 
protest against the haokneyed, outworn 
and stereotyped dictates of the seers of 
olden days 1 Such attempt, if sincere, 
may bear fruit to a certain extent, but 
in most oases in the name of new dis- 
coveries they either glide back into old 
ruts and present them in novel and at- 
tractive garbs or turn out miserably to 
be a standing bane to society. It is an 
undeniable fact that original thinkers 
do never grow like mushrooms ; it is 
given to a rare few to contribute 
fiomethiug new and oiiginal to 
the storehouse of world thought. In 
the spiritual world the grent geniuses 
came not to discover new truths to 
be added unto the existing store, nor 
do they claim to be suoh discoverers as 
well, but, on the other hand, they 
come to give the outlook of life a now 
orientation by way of homely expcsi 
tions and interpretations of religious 
ideas suiting the need and require 
ments of their time. Nay, more ; their 
life is in perfect accord with what they 
preach. They live an ideal life and 
thereby throw a fiocd of light upon its 
deep and intiioate problems enabling 
man to see far distant thirigs for him- 
self and to choose and regulate the 
course of bis life accordingly. Certainly, 
they are exceptions to the general rule 
and it is not given to all to arrogate to 
themselves their lofty mission in 
life. 

There arc indeed various reads open 
to humanity but they may not always 
lead to the Himalayan peak of spiritual 
realisation. Some may lose themselves 
in the dark and impenetrable mazes of 
the wilderness and white snows. Fur- 
ther, there is a ohance of their going 
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to the opposite direobione, too. The 
rest that succeed in the attempt to 
reach the destination may not have 
the view of the object in its entirety. 
Consequently, to have a correct and 
oomprehensive knowledge of the Entity 
all have to perceive it with the required 
sense and the mind. Thus, philosophy 
has to analyse and determine the 
natures of God, Soul and Nature and 
their mutual relation in order to arrive 
at a metaphysical truth in tho form of a 
telosot end. But mero philosophical 
speoulation is absolutely barren and 
fails to solve tho knotty problems 
oorreotly, and it has miserably launched 
many a soul into atheism. Hence the 
super- sensuous Beality, or the thing- 
in- itself as the German philosopher 
calls it, being beyond all comprehen- 
sion of reason and intellect remains 
ever a sealed book to many. 

However, it must be said to the 
credit of the ancient Hindu seers that 
they* at a time unknown to history, ex- 
plored all the possible fields of religious 
ideas. They did not hesitate to push 
forward their critical reason too far. 
But ultimately they bad to cry a halt 
and fall back upon revelation, in order 
to find a proper solution. For, "(It) can 
never be reached by speech, nor even by 
mind nor eyes. How can it be realised 
otherwise than from those who say 
that It exists?" (Katba. Up. YI, 12), 
Thus we hear from a Vedio seer, who 
visualising the Truth himself cried out 
with the fulness of his heart address- 
ing the children of Immortality and 
those that are the denizens of brighter 
spheres: " 1 know that mighty Purusha, 
the Effulgent One beyond all darkness 
knowing which death is transcended 
and no other path there is, ay, noue 
else. (Sweth. Up.). Thus the ancient 
Bishis realic :d the Infinite and this 
tfgPEcendental percept cn of the Beality 


made them Immortal. Tho Soriptuife 
while desoribing the nature of the 
Infinite Entity says: qt ^ 

"That which is Infinite is Immortal" 

"That which is Infinite (tho 
Great) is Bliss. There is no bliss in 
what is small (finite). The Infinite 
alone is Bliss." As a mutter of fact 
Immortality is Bliss — it is the con- 
quest of death, tho conquest of all the 
(apparent) limitations that oiroum- 
scribing man subject him to a world of 
miseries and woes, and by transcending 
which ha hoooraos ennsoious of the 
eternally free and blissful nature of the 
Soul which is Existence — Knowlovlge — 
Bliss Absolute, — tho real Individuality 
of man. “Whoever sees (that One) 
has no death, nor disease, nor the 
state of sorrow." (Oh. Up : VII. 26.2), 
Thus we find that the consummation 
of spiritual life does not lie in mere 
intellectual gymnastics nor in a dry 
philosophical speculation but in tho 
realisation of the divinity of the human 
soul and its identity with the Supreme 
Beality through spiritual experience. 
In short it is being and becoming — 
stIr’ " Knowing Brahman 
one beoamos Brahman Itself". 

Moreover the Vedio Bishis laid down 
definite and systematised ways and 
means to realise the goal. Thus broadly 
speaking, two paths of Karma and 
Jnana were at first taught (Gita III-3). 
But two more, the paths of Bhakt! 
and Yoga were later included so as to 
afford ample scope for the fullest possi- 
ble expression of tho divinity in man. 
Everyone is thus free to follow one or 
more of these paths and strive to attain 
to a spiritual beatitude. Spiritual life 
being absolutely personal the differen- 
ces in realisation by no means prove 
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that they are either ooatradiotory or 
false. Man does not travel from false- 
hood to truth but from truth to a 
higher truth, as Swami Vivekanauda 
put it. Naturally, therefore, the various 
realisations regarding the same Truth 
do not differ in kind but only in 
degree, — or in the terms of philosophy, 
they differ in name and form'-- trs^ 
(Reality is One: Sagei 
oall It variously). Truth stands by itself 
and does not pay homage to any person, 
time or dime. But on account of this 
fundamental fact of difference in degrees 
of realisation various people interpret 
the same eternal Truth variously. It is 
left to the path of Jnana or discrimina- 
tion alone to comprehend Reality as it 
is directly. The aspirant can stand 
face to face with the Self- effulgent 
Reality. It is indeed a game of ' hide 
and seek The player runs straight 
and overtakes the ' grand dame ', 
and thereby saves himself from being 
caught in the game once more,— i.e., 
man gets rid of mortality by realising 
the Supreme Reality or Brahman. But, 
in this game of the world the player 
finds to his wonder in the end that the 
grand dame is no other than his own 
Self. It is self-realisation, that liberates 
man from the seeming bondage and 
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reveals ‘Unto him the glory of his 
immortal Soul. 

True, all human minds are not alike, 
and as such not capable of following 
the path of knowledge at the very out- 
set. But it is a stern philosophical 
necessity that in the end all must tread 
upon the path of knowledge if they want 
to realise the Supreme Truth as it is 
repealed in the Upanishads. Everyone 
is at liberty to follow any of the other 
three paths of Bbakti, Yoga and Karma 
according to his temperamental bias, 
but if he is to realise Truth in its non* 
dual reality ho must resort to the path 
of Jnana in order to transcend bis per- 
ception of the personal aspect of God- 
head; because dual and non-dual 
realisations can never go together. In 
conclusion we may further add that 
man does not exist for a sooiety or a 
state but the httor exists as a subsi- 
diary aid to the full manifestation of 
perfection already in him. The exis- 
tence of a society or a state will then 
be rightly justified when man will find 
a favourable environment therein to 
work out his own spiritual destiny. In 
fine, man has to realise his spiritua 
consummation not in the human aspeotl 
of the divine, in idealising man in 
society, but in the divinity of man — in 
the vision of God. 
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By A Seeker After Truth. 


t o know oursolvQS, tio know the 
author of all living boings. in other 
words, to get Atma gnanam, must be 
the chief aim of our lives. It is an 
arduous task. Neither sitting quiet, 
uor blindly following the ways of the 
world, nor the satisfaction of all our 
animal cravings will give us Brahma- 
gnanam or Atma-gnanam, Faith and 
perseverance arc the two wings with 
which wehavo to rise spiritually. Life 
becomes rich and pleasant only through 
persistent industry that renders the 
fruits of labour far sweeter than the 
gifts of fortune. Fortune may favour 
fools for a time but the industrious 
man of will* power easily commands for- 
tune. Some people hunger and hunt 
for fame and think it to be the main 
source of happiness as it will perpetuate 
their names after death. Fame is not 
and must not he the game of a spiritual 
aspirant. He is satisfied only when 
he is guided by the strict rules of 
virtue based on high moral standard 
and high ethical character. Sages and 
seers rightly sought to diminish the 
desire for material comforts on the 
ground that continual efforts to gratify 
our material needs would lead us astray 
from our spiritual calm into a region of 
unquenchable thirst where we shall by 
our own folly miserably perish, Beal 
life begins in self-discipline and self- 
renunciation, and such a life finds its 
maximum delight in merging the indi- 
viduality in the universal brotherhood 
by purging out all the gross and selfish 
elements common to men. In praoticei 
a truly good and pious person will 
never seek bis own prosperity by in- 
juring others whom he regards as him- 


self or part of himself. No man 
unless subject to unnatural morbid 
feeling feels happy or easy with 
a thing which he gets by cheat- 
ing his fellow-being. A man of sincere 
character will never approve of the 
conduct of those who pretend and keep 
up appearances because if one pretends 
to he friendly with another whom he 
does not like^ he is acting falsely. If 
wo wish to become spiritual we should 
bo plain and truthful and open our 
hearts to receive the impressions of the 
Divine Being even though we may be 
immersed in troubles and calamities. 
What and where is Heaven if it is not 
the rise of righteousness in our hearts 
entangled as we are in this ever- con- 
founding world of diversities ? Heaven 
is not to be gained by begging and 
weeping but we must ourselves make it 
by our manliness and our truth. We 
should never despise ourselves knowing 
that we are essentially noble and lofty 
in every way after honestly examining 
ourselves. We know that wo are not 
the lumps of flesh with sensatiions and 
feelings only but we are pure oonsoious 
souls whioh the fire cannot burn nor 
water drown but fearing whioh the 
elements including the sun, moon and 
the stars all do their respective duties. 
The real benefactor of mankind is be 
who leads man to a sense of the soul 
in him and so to a sense of self-respeot. 
Blessed indeed is the man who is born 
with this sense of self-respeot in him. 
One’s own work in this world is one's 
Own heaven if that work be done with 
love and regard for justice and a 
generous impulse and not merely for 
the material gain it brings. Man is 
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ever a seeker after truth and this truth 
must be seen only through the light of 
the soul abiding in man. Our duty 
is to dieoern truth from falsehood by 
being faithful to the light of the in- 
telligenoe which God has given to us. 
Because we cannot discern the whole 
of truth at once, we should not hastily 
give up the struggle which is our birth- 
right. Is not the life of a good man a 
succession of honest blunders ? To the 
sincere and upright the light of Truth 
comes even in darkness. When you 
have found a course of conduct to be 
true and right, it means a call to you 
to act by its light and stick to it in 
weal and woe. 

The following are the virtues of an 
ideal man needing careful attention 
and cheerful adoption : 

(1) Self-mastery under all ciroum- 
stances. (2) Self-control with respect 
to senses. (3) Temperance as regards 
food and soberness as regards drink, 

(4) Continence in relation to body. 

(5) Forbearance in anger; self-com- 
mand in temper. (6) Modest in action ; 
humble in success ; hopeful in defeat. 
(7) Self’Conquest in desire ; self-denial 
in pleasure. (8) Moderation in all 
things and supremo compassion. 

One who practises the above virtues 
is the man of Dhyana (right medita- 
tion). Men who have achieved great- 
ness have done so by this process. 
While small and vulgar beings are 
continually backbiting and fault- find- 
ing^ great men have become great by 
Dhyana, The power to think depends 
on the power to retire into ourselves. 
In intense silent contemplation alone 
were all acute mathematical problems 
solved and the greatest inventions came 
to light and shape. Let us look into 
ourselves and thoroughly clean our 


hearts. It we keep ourselves trans- 
parent, God will shine through us. It 
is vain egotism that obstructs us from 
having real vision of men and things in 
their true nature. If only everyone be 
true to himself, where is deceit in this 
world ? We cannot see and appreciate 
truth so long as our minds' eyes (the 
eye of knowledge) are clouded and 
blinded by passions, prejudices and 
ignorance. A good man is naturally 
alow to believe all the evil ho hears, 
he does not pry into the secrets and 
defects of other people and he is 
ashamed to commit evil deeds. There 
is in every man something which may 
be called the ' lightning of the mind,' 
or call it conscience, which stings him 
like a scorpion the moment the man 
goes astray. All vain desires and 
personal inclinations should be burnt 
in the furnace of conscience. The souls 
which live in our conscience must not 
be hurt by disregarding the dictates of 
conscience. All the inventions and 
improvements eHaoted already are the 
works of the soul made manifest 
through men. We must ever remem- 
ber this deathless marvellous soul as 
part of the one Almighty Soul^alled 
Truth, Love, God. With such a full 
consciousness in us of what is meant 
by God we can exclaim with confi- 
dence "God's will be done." Swami 
Vivekananda asserted time and again 
most emphatically : "Let me tell you 
strength is what we want and the firs^’ 
step in getting strength is to uphold 
the Upanishads and believe that ' I am 
the Atman'." 

Atman is common to Paramatman 
and Jivatman. One is Infinite Intelli- 
gence while the other is finite intelli* 
gence. In the raerging of the finite in 
the Infinite is everlasting peace and 
bliss. 
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flAOE vasishta's PRAYER— (ConcZwdci) 





^ ii ii 

II ’.'^ii 


fsrq Thou ^Wt Indwelling 
Spirit MUiawR i ^g R: Sustainer of the 
universe ?pfNi: beyond compre- 
hension (?r^ art) 3 Thou qlunrw 
oy Thy veiling Power Yogamaya 
born of Thy free "Will 
made of pure Sattwa ^ 
form assuming in this 
^ world an ordinary 

human being ^ as »nRf appearest. 

27 — 28. Thou art tho Antaryamin 
(Indwelling Being residing in the hearts 
of all), the Supreme Cause of thomain- 
tenanoo of the universe and beyond all 
oomprehensicn, and adopting a form 
born of Thy free Will and made of 
Pure Sattwa appearest in this world as 
an ordinary mortal through Thy veiling 
Power (Yogamaya). 

^^ifflj’r f ^ UJi: RW?JH 5 Tfirsi^ 11 
jun jrr 

II ’(-S II 

?ralsf*?iw IW 5f? II 

II II 

the oflice of a priest 
ftnir reprehensible an 

impious means of living is 
^Rr this ’?i^ I) 5 n% know 
of Ikshak 1 ^ in ♦■•he family <«- 


JTIOT the Paramatman (Supreme 
Lord) nir: Rama (ijc^ being in- 
carnated as) 3 jRr«i% shall be bom 
this 5^1 in olden days apni 
by Brahma srPto being told *nii 
by me jn already fifr is known. 

5 nT: therefore ir 0 Rama 
Thy to have a relation- 

ship (with Thee) ?tro?n with a 
view Thy to fulfil 

tho function of a preceptor *1^ 
reprehensible ’stft though (?i^ 
I) priestly oflice have 
done, i.e., accepted. 


28 — 30. The priestly occupation, 1 
do know, is reprehensible and an im- 
pious moans of living. But being told 
in tbe days of yore by Brahma that in 
the family of Ikshaku the Paramatman 
(Supreme Lord) would be born rs Sri 
Bama, I have accepted this priestly 
duty though so blameworthy only 
with a view to have relationship with 
Tbee(as between a Quru and a disciple). 


?rfil initwl ^ qfRRit ^5^ 11 
R^nnqi i 


R w ?r*n II 

II « 

cRT: sorp^R 0 Scion of RaghuV, 
house ?Rf today if my 
heart’s desire rRr; is fulfilled 
deluding the whole 
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universe Mahainaya (the 
great principle of Maya) 
under Thy control is 0 
Scion of the family of Baghn 
so that (ui she) ui me ^rtr also sr 
not deludes uui that, i,e., in 
that way f;? do if ?# Thou 
desirous of rewarding 


NOTES AND 

Need op Hindu-Muslim Unity 

Unity of purpose is the sine qua non 
of a oO'Ordinated activity, and in any 
struggle for the realisation of a ohe« 
rished ideal nothing is so indispensable 
as the saorificeof one*s self-interest and 
paroohial outlook. India needs such a 
holocaust of sectarian or conamunal 
interest at this stage of her national 
struggle. But the shocking atrocities 
perpetrated unbridled for weeks to- 
gether in the very heart of Dacca, one 
of the premier cities of Bengal, bring to 
light in all its horridnees the ugly sore 
of communal rancour that still sits 
deep in the body-politic of India. Today 
India is feeling the throes of a now 
birth and her fate is trembling in the 
balance. And it pains one to find that 
the two powerful oommunitios living 
side by side under similar political 
conditions for years together should 
burst into riotous fury under the slight- 
est provoea tion at such a psycho- 
logioal hour when greater co-operation 
and solidarity between the two are a 
dire neoessity. 

The origin of this oommunal riot is 
still shrouded in mystery, and t pass- 
eth our oomprehonsion how the two 
uommunities so friendly towardg each 
30 
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the Guru in return art) irerei 
this only Jt me give. 

31^32. So, fulfilled is my heart's 
desire to-day, Oh Soion of Baghu's 
raoe. The all- deluding Mahamaya is 
subservient to Thee. Thou hast to do 
this much to mo. Oh Soion of Baghu, 
that Maya docs not delude me. Do 
Thou this, if Thou art desirous of 
rewarding Thy Gum in return. 


COMMENTS 

other and actively participating in the 
present national struggle could so 
suddenly be maddened to the white heat 
of brutal fury and led to break one 
another's bead and commit crimes 
which even the perpetrators would 
shudder to think of in moments of 
their peaceful tenor of life. The lid of 
witches' oanldron of human passions 
was removed as it were and the whole 
city was converted into a hellish thea- 
tre of atrocious murder, brutal violenoe, 
dastardly assault, arson and rapine. It 
painfully reminds one, of the sack of 
Delhi by Nadir Shah. It is an irony 
of fate that this cold- blooded murder, 
violence, plunder and incendiarism ran 
rampant in the city under the very nose 
of the custodians of law and order 1 
The one grim lesson that is derived 
from this ghastly tragedy of human 
life is the woeful lack of understanding 
by both the oommuuities, of their 
actual position in the corporate life of 
India, and their blindness to the poli- 
tical game they are being led to play on 
ocoasions like this to the relief of the 
powers that be. It is a stern reality 
th3kt the destinies of both the 
communities are inextricably bound 
up with eaoh other and they have 
Qo pthpr pUprpative i^t this stags 
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bnft (fo work oaii their oommon salva- 
tion and well-being by their joint and 
co-ordinate aotivity. And if any of 
the oommanities is foolishly led to be- 
lieve that its numerical superiority in 
certain parts of Bengal, or of India is 
a sufficient guarantee to its progress, 
well-being and safety, the sooner it is 
disillusioned the better. For barbarism 
is no substitute for the heroism 
and valour of a civilised race or a 
community. Culture and refinement 
constitute the greatest moral force in 
the world and achieve triumph in the 
end over the forces of barbarism. It 
is indeed a pity that the Hindus and 
the Mussalmans who have been living 
in close proximity for more than nine 
centuries on the soil of India and 
whose cultural achievements have so 
splendidly blended together to evolve a 
rich cultural life in the country, should 
at times plunge shamelessly into an 
unseemly fight only to spell their own 
ruin and allow their fetters to be 
tightened all the more I 
The reoent hooliganism at Dacca 
has revealed, among other things, 
the utter lack of solidarity and 
organisation among the Hindus. There 
is no denying the fact that the sense 
of self-preservation is a deep-seated 
instinct of human nature and its nob- 
lest expression is to be found In a heroic 
stand for the defence of one's honour 
and life against every kind of brutal 
violence and barbarous outrage. For 
self-defence is not a crime but a posi- 
tive virtue; and to organise one com- 
munity for adequately meeting the 
violence of the brute in the man is not 
communal ism but a noble duty incum- 
bent on al]| whether Hindu or Mussal- 
man. It is indeed time that the Hindus 
whose loss in the recent riots at Dacca 
is :uoaIoulable both in the city and the 
suburbs, must realise* the hard realities 


of their position and set their own 
houses in order, and instead of crying in 
the wilderness for help and succour in 
sheer weak-kneed impotence, must 
stand on their own legs and be organis- 
ed into a compact body to defend their 
hearths and homes and the honour of 
their mothers and sisters, and boldly 
face the brute-violence when occasion 
demands. It must be made clear once 
for all that bullying is not a paying 
concern nor goondaism brings any more 
grist to the grinding milL 
Many a time in the columns of our 
paper we have sounded a deep note of 
warning against the political catas- 
trophe that awaits this kind of fratrici- 
dal feuds between the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans. 'Superiority complex' 
plays no less important a part than 
blind fanaticism in creating such a tra- 
gic scene of violence and murder. But 
it must not be forgotten that it Is an un- 
mistakable sign of wisdom and of refine- 
ment of moral fibre to realise in oommon 
misery and bondage, the need of greater 
co-operation and synthesis of aims and 
ideals. For, "no civilisation can grow, 
unless fanaticism and brutality stop. 
No civilisation can begin to lift up its 
head until we look charitably upon one 
another and look kindly upon the reli- 
gious convictions of others". And anyone 
who has oared to read between the lines 
of the religious scriptures of the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans cannot but be 
struck with the fundamental unity of 
their thought and aspiration. The 
principle of 'the unity of God, of tole- 
ration and of the brotherhood of man, 
the ideal of human service of the less 
fortunate brethren, the principle of 
democracy and above all, the ideal of 
service of the motherland'—are the 
professed ideals of the Muslim commu- 
nity. and in spite of some differences 
in manners and customs, forms and 
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deremoDials, when the fundamentals of 
the two relif^ions are taken into consi- 
deration, we discern no actual differ- 
ence between the two. The spiritual 
oneness of humanity which is the basic 
principle of democracy and the brother- 
hood of man, the recognition of the 
potential divinity of man that lies at 
the bottom of the Hindu ideal of ser- 
vice, and above all, the realisation of 
unity in diversity, — of the one transcen- 
dental Entity in the multiplicity of 
gods, that serves as the foundation of 
the Hindu ideal of toleration — are but 
some of the splendid contributions of 
the Hindu thought and culture to the 
Btoie-house of human wisdom. As a 
matter of fact it is only blind ignorance 
of the fundamental truths of each 
other’s faiths and also of their common 
political destiny, that lies at the root 
of all these troubles between the two 
communities in the country. But if 
this cultural affinity is properly under- 
stood and emphasised in all spheres of 
mutual contact and activity, in society 
and academic halls, it would undoubt- 
edly eliminate this unseemly commu- 
nal clash and furnish a permanent basis 
of synthesis between the apparently 
conflicting ideals of the two mighty 
races living in India. 

To-day India is passing through a 
grave political crisis, and it is but natu- 
ral that a huge sacrifice is demanded of 
every soul that is really anxious for the 
welfar of his motherland. China has 
already acquitted herself creditably in 
the recent ordeal and has successfully 
freed herself from the octopus of 
foreign imperialism. Turkey and Per- 
sia are marching abreast of the other 
great nations of the world and 
Afghanistan has of late emerged 
out triumphant from the chrysalis of 
domestic feud. It is time that India 
must not lag behind in the march of 


nations. She must boldly respond to 
the call of the time spirit and rise to a 
man to shake off the useless accretions 
of ages. The petty differences that are 
eating into the vitals of her national 
organism must he buried for ever, and 
the two comm unities must stand 
snonlder to shoulder in a titanic 
struggle for liberation from the 
thraldom of the West. It is indeed 
a hopeful sign of the times that 
many a sober-minded Indian Muslim 
fired by a spirit of nationalism has 
already cast in his lot with the Hindus 
and we sincerly heliove that time is not 
far when narrow-minded fanaticisu) 
and communalism would be a thing of 
the past, and the activities of both the 
oommunibies would be directed towards 
the realisation of a common political 
destiny. 

Vedanta and Sufism 
We give below a few extracts from 
an article written in the March 
number of the Sufi Quarterly by 
Inayat Khan, the founder of the Sufi 
movement in the West. The . Sufis 
are a well-known school of Islamic 
mystics and are noted for the catho- 
licity of their beliefs and the impor- 
tance they attach to the practical 
aspect of religion and spiritual life. A 
Sufi is defined as one who does not 
separate himself from others by opinion 
or dogma and who realises the heart as 
the shrine of God. His ob}eot is to 
remove the false self and discover God 
within while he is, in his relationship 
with fellow beings, expected to love all 
created things without any distinction 
of caste or creed. Of all the schools of 
Islam, the liberal teachings of the Sufis 
make the nearest approach to the doc- 
trines of Vedanta. The following ex- 
tract gives some of their important 
tenets. A Vedantist will find that he 
can heartily subscribe to most cf them 
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"...Tho priDolpal fehing thab tho Sufi 
messaga has brought bo the world is 
tohrance for all faiths existing in the 
different parts of the world, followed 
by different people. This can be ob- 
tained by giving bbe idea of that one 
Truth which stands as the stem of 
religion, with all the different faiths as 
its branches. The true religion of a 
Sufi is the Sea of Truth, and all diffe- 
rent faiths are as its waves. Tbo 
message of God from time to time 
comes as tides in the sea, but what re- 
mains always is the Sea, the Truth 

...A convert to the Sufi Order moans a 
convert to all the faiths in the world 
and bound by no particular iaith. 

The spiritual fjoal of the Sufi is well 
outlined in the following passage : 
person may think that by spirituality, 
it is meant that one must learn some 
thing which one did not know before, or 
one must become extraordinarily good 
or must attain some unusual powers or 
must have experiences of a supernatural 
kind ; but none of these things does 
Sufism promise, although in the path 
of . the Sufi nothing is too W'oudoiful 
for him. All that is said above, 
and even more is within his reach. Yet 
that is not the Sufi's aim. By this 
process of Sufism one realises one's 
own nature, one's true nature, and 
thereby human nature and by the study 
of human nature one realises the nafwe 
of life in generaV* 

The praotioal nature of the Sufi’s 
religion is well brought out in the 
following lines : "It is therefore that 
the belief of a mystic is not an outward 
belief in a deity be Jias not seen ; tbo 
mystic's worship is not only an outer 
form, that by saying prayers his wor- 
ship is finished. He makes the best 
use f the outer things ; but at the 
tm time hi: pursuit is logical, scienti- 


fic; and he will, if possible, unite 
them with the mystical conception. 
Mysticism is the scientific explanationi 
also the raalisution, of things tanght 
by religion : things which otherwise 
would have no meaning to an ordinary 
person. When an ordinary person 
reads about the Kingdom of God and 
Heaven, he reads these names but 
does not know where Heaven is : he 
feels there is a God, but there is no 
evidence. And therefore a large num- 
ber of intellectual people who really 
are seeking the truth, are going away 
from the outer religion because they 
cannot find tho explanation and conse- 
quently they become materialisfcio. The 
mystic says : 'The explanation of the 
whole religion is investigation of self,' 
The more one explores oneself, the more 
one will understand all religions in the 
fullesj light and all will become olear. 
Sufism is only a light thrown upon 
your own religion, like a light brought 
in a room where all things you want 
are ; the one thing needed was light." 

The above passages bring out only 
a few of the Sufi’s belief, but they are 
enough to show the striking resem- 
blanoe of Sufism to Vodantio thought. 
Both are at 09 ie in their protest against 
sectarianism and in their insistence on 
the dicta that in matters of religion it is 
not BO much the belief in a doctrine that 
counts as the realisation of its truth. 
They both strike at the creedal element 
in religion which has always made 
religion a cause of separation and 
hostility than of union and goodwill 
between man and man. The Sufi's 
conerptioQ that self roalication is tho 
goal of religion exactly tallies with the 
Yudautist's idoi of Mukti. In India 
espuoially the existeuoe of these two 
systems of thought is of immense 
impoitance, for they eon provide 
common points of contact between 
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Hinduism and Islam^ the two pro- religions are at 07te in the fundament 
dominant religions in India. Bepre- tale relating to their experience of the 
senting as thoy do the highest flights Supre7ne lieality. And after all in 
of religious thought among the Bin- matters of spiritual life it is the voioe 
dus and Muslims, they speak elo* ofthem^stio that counts more than 
quently to the best minds of both the dogmatism of the theologian, for 
the communities that while theologians the former speaks from ezperienoe 
differ in their dogmas and interpretation while the latter draws his information 
of scriptures, the mystics of both the from lifeless books. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Behold the Man : by Prof. 
Dwijadas Datta, J/.^, A R A.G. (Ciren^ 
cester)^ To be had of the author, Kan- 
dhirparah, Comilla, or of Babu Ganesh 
Prasad, 84, Upper Circular Boad% Cal- 
cutta-, pages 289\ price lie. 18. 

The author presents in this book the 
results of a close research into the his- 
tory of the Brahmo Samaj in the times 
of Keshub Chandra Sen with a view to 
remove some of those misconceptions 
that have gathered about Koshub Sen 
after the groat schism of the Brahmo 
Samaj due to the vigorous campaign 
of vilification carried on against him 
by the leaders of the protestanb move- 
ment. Himself a sohismatio and thus 
an old sinnor against Eesbub, the 
author, whom age and time have taught 
wisdom, undertakes a powerful dofence 
of his onoe discarded leader. The 
Gooch Behar marriage around which 
centred the main opposition to Keshub 
Son is thoroughly discussed in this book 
and Mr. Datta's conclusions, after oon- 
sidering all points, is that in marryiug 
his daughter to the Baja of Gooch 
Behar, Eeshub was not guilty of any of 
those charges brought against him by 
his adversaries, viz., breaking the Bralv 
mo Samaj rule regarding the marriage- 
able age of girls, and indirectly counte- 
nancing caste and idolatry. The doctri- 
nal points with regard to which Eeshub 
stood condemned before the protectant 


leaders, namely the teachings regard- 
ing great men, special dispensation and 
Divine command arc also ej^amin- 
ed and the author shows that these 
doctrines as taught by Keshub did not 
go against the traditions of the Brahmo 
Samaj and bad their precedents in the 
teachings of Bam Mohan Boy, and 
Maharshi Deveudranath Tagore. The 
author ascribes the whole agitation 
against Keshub to the power grabbing 
tendencies of the protestant leaders, 
and the ill digested demooratio princi- 
ples of the politically-minded among 
them who went to the absurd extent 
of saying that even fundamental points 
of doctrine as whether God is merciful 
or not must bo dooided by a show of 
hands- 

As a fuither proof of the question- 
able nature of the protestant leaders, 
intentions the author discusses the cir 
oum8taT?CGS that led to the resignation of 
Sj. Yijaya Krishna Qeswani of his post 
as a minister of the Brahmo Samaj. 
From the history of the expulsion of 
these two remarkable leaders of the 
Brahmo Samaj, Keshub and Vijaya 
Krishna, the author draws a wise moral 
whioh all religious organisations may 
well profit by. It is this: for effioiently 
conducting a religious organisation its 
spiritual and secular functions have to 
be separated and entrusted to separate 
bodies. While doing so, the spiritual 
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funotioDaries should on no aooounti be 
made entirely dependent on a secular 
exeouliive body, for then there is the 
danger of the former being made a 
puppet in the hands of the latter. There 
is again the danger of the executive 
which would naturally consist of able 
businessmen, growing jealous of a 
popular and influential minister or reli- 
gious head and unnecessarily meddling 
with him if he is made dependent on 
it. The vigour and successful working 
of a religious organisation depends 
upon properly balancing the power of 
these two sections and thus enabling 
them to function smoothly without 
mutual rivalry and usurpation. The 
author ascribes the downfall of the 
Brahmo Samaj to the unequal distribu* 
tion of power between the two bodies. 

The book is on the whole highly in- 
teresting and instructive. Its value as 
a piece of historical research is consi- 
derably high. It sheds much lighten 
many intricate and ill- understood pro- 
blems in the history of the Brahmo 
Samaj and removes the misconceptions 
thgt have gathered round some of its 

NEWS AND 

R.K. Aehrama, Rajkot, Kathiawar 

The 95&h birthday Anniversary of 
Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna was oele- 
brated here on the 6th and the 7th 
July, in which many persons of both 
the sexes took part. On the first day a 
meeting was held in the Central Hall 
of the KM. School at 6 p.in. under the 
presidentship of B. B. Davshanker J. 
Dave. The proceedings opened with 
prayers and mnaio. Swami Bhavesha' 
nandaji then read the annual report of 
the Ashrama and its work, and after a 
few introdnetory remarks from the 
ohairi Mr. Pandya, a local pleader, 


illustrious leaders. Thie English style 
and the manner of presentation deserve 
praise. 

Sbi Bamakbishna Mahayanja (in 
Bengali characters) : hy Svami Nirle- 
pananda, Bamaktishna^Saradananda 
Kutir, Dankura, Bengal, 

The booklet is a i^anskrit Ci^mposition 
containing 108 Mantras meant to be 
recited at the time of the performance 
of Homa ceremony in the name of Sri 
Bamakrishna. From the beginning to 
the end choicest and most appropriate 
epithets have been used to sing the 
glory of Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna, 
and the sentences have been so beauti- 
fully worded that, when chanted, they 
are sure to produce an exquisite 
melody and stir up devotional senti- 
ments in the mind. The booklet is the 
author's free gift and we doubt not it 
would serve as a beautiful prayer-book 
to the devotees of Sri Bamakrishna. 
Wo hope the writer would do well in 
bringing out another edition of this 
book in Sanskrit characters also so as 
to make it useful to those who are not 
familiar with Bengali letters. 

REPOETS 

made a fine speech emphasising the 
interesting episodes in the life of Sri 
Bamakrishna and pointing out how he 
stood for the unity and harmony of all 
religions. Then followed a brilliant 
and eloquent speech by Swami Vishwa- 
nanda. President of the Bamakrishna 
A8hrama,Ebar, Bombay which enthral- 
led the audience. The Swami dealing 
with the life of Bhagavan Sri Bama- 
krishna pointed out how remarkable 
was his contribution towards the ful- 
filment of the Hindu religion. The 
Swami said how in an age torn with 
doubts and disbeliefs— an age seething 
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with the growl9|| spirit of material ism 
which was t^jcTng firm hold upon the 
people in the early years of the 19th 
century, there appeared on the soenet 
in Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna, one who 
showed that God-realisation was a 
matter of daily experience to him and 
that India was always a land of spiri- 
tual masters. The Swami dwelt on 
some incidents in the life of Bhagavan 
Sri Bamakrishna and said how the 
Master sneceeded in keeping the ban- 
ner of Vedanta Philosophy flying 
through a brilliant band of his dis- 
ciples under the leadership of Swami 
Yivekananda. The President then spoke 
on the ideals of Hindu religion point- 
ing out how the human soul was thirst- 
ing for God and how Bhagavan Bama- 
krishna proved that He could be attain- 
ed in this life in spite of the diversity 
of creeds. The proceedings terminated 
with music and a vote of thanks to the 
chair. 

On the second day about 500 poor- 
narayanas were fed at the Ashrama 
premises. 

Appeal of the Ramakriehna 
Mission for Dacca relief 

The public is undoubtedly aware of 
the atrocities recently committed by 
ruffians at and round about the town 
of Dacca. Along with other forms of 
lawlessness, the looting of houses and 
shops played a most diabolical part. 
This it is which is responsible for tbe 
greatest amount of lasting misery to 
hundreds of families, both in the town 
and in the villages, the victims in most 
cases being Hindus. The condition of 
Bohitpur, a village a few miles from 
Dacca, has been particularly distress- 
ing. Of about 480 Hindu families living 
there, 191 had their houses completely 
sacked ; in the local bazar the 40 shops 
that belonged to tbe Hindus suffered 
the si^me fate. The following lines 


from our workers, sent on inspection 
will give the reader an idea of the 
extent of the devastation caused : 

" The reports you have heard about 
Bohitpur are nothing in comparison 
with the actual state of things. One 
has to see it with one's own eyes to 
form a true idea. It is over a month 
since the atrocities took place, but even 
now the condition of the residents is 
such as to paralyse one's heart. The 
villagers are in the grip of extreme 
destitution. Not only have they no 
food, but they have also been despoiled 
of every kind of utensils, so that even 
if food-stuffs are procured cooking is im- 
possible. Not a piece of furniture, no 
earthenware, not even a broomstick, has 
been left. Many have only the cloth they 
are wearing as their sole possession." 

The relief that has hitherto been 
given them by the local bodies is all too 
insufficient for the purpose. Our wor- 
kers, seeing the imperative necessity of 
relief, has opened a relief centre at 
Bohitpur, from which the first distri- 
bution took place on the 5th instant. 
About 70 mds. of rice will be required 
per week. About 300 pairs of cloth 
besides some other bare necessities, are 
also immediately needed. The relief, 
our workers state, should be continued 
for three months. The details of the 
work will be published in due course. 

We have started the work with the 
balance of our Provident Belief Fund. 
As at present estimated, it will cost us 
Bs. 10,000. We appeal to our generous 
countrymen for funds to carry on this 
relief work. We hope our appeal will 
meet with a ready response. 

Contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged 
at the following addresses : — 

(l) The President, Bamakrishna 
Mission, Belur Math, Dt. 
Howrah. 
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(2) The Manager, AdvaiU Ash- 

rama, 182 A, Muktarani 

Babu FStroeli, Oalc^itifia. 

(3) Tbo Managor, Udbodhan 

OfHoa, 1| Mukhorji Lano. 

Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

(Sd.) Virajananda, 

Offg. Secretary, Bamakriahna Miaaion. 

Sri Ramakriahna Math Charitable 

Dispensary, Mylapore, Madras 

We beg to place before the public a 
brief review of the work done by the 
Sri Bamakrisbna Math Charitable Dis- 
poDsary during the past half-year (1st 
January 1930 to 30th June, 1930). 

Dr. Me S. Kriahnamcorthyt M B. & 
C.M , P.RIP n. (Lond), Rotived Sani- 
tary CoramisaionGr of Travanooro, 
continued to be in charge of the Insti- 
tution, and was assisted by two mem- 
bers of the Math as before. 

A tabulated abatement’*' from which a 
oomparative study can bo made of the 
number of pditients treated duiing the 
half-year juat over and tbo two halves 
of the previous year is given in the 
footnote. From 5763 in the first half of 
1929 the number of new oases steadily 
rose to 8867 in the second half, and 
from there it went up to 11399 in the 
period under review. A glance over the 
other figures also would show to what 
extent the work of the institution has 
already grown and is likely to grow 
before the year is out. We beg to 
make a special mention here of the 
fact that under the direction of our 
experienced honorary Doctor over 650 
injections were given for various diseases 
within these six months. 


The present shed witMts single room 
is quite insufiloient W^acoommodate 
the Doctor, his assistants, tbo stock of 
medicines and the ever- increasing num- 
ber of patients. Cases requiring wash- 
ing and dressing are also growing from 
day to day, and a spacious walled 
room, which will prevent the patient 
under "operation" from being subjeot- 
ed to the gaze of the rest of the people, 
has become absolutely necessary. 

It has, therefore, been proposed to 
ereot a building on a suitable plot of 
land at an estimated cost of Rs. 10,000 
(Rupees Ten Thousand only). Funds 
are required also to meet the inornased 
reourring expenditure occasioned by 
the rise in the number of patients and 
the necessity to engage fresh assistants 
to the Doctor. Often due to want of 
funds to purchase modern appliances 
and outfits, we are unable to avail our- 
selves fully of the talents and experi- 
ence of the Doctor, and this is resulting 
in denial of servioe to many a patient. 

In view of these faots, we appeal to 
the generous publio, whose ungrudging 
sympathy and oo-operation have been 
the means of raising this institution to 
its present state, to oonlribute their fur- 
ther quota of help and remove its long- 
standing needs, thereby promoting its 
noble cause of rendering loving service 
to the suffering humanity. Any contri- 
bution, however small, will be thank- 
fully received and duly acknowledged. 

(Sd.) SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, 


Presidentt 

B, Kn Math and Mission Branchy 
Mylapore, Madras, 


^Statement showing number of patients treated : — 


Total. 

11899 


Period. 

Now No. 


Repeated No. 

Total. 

Jan. to June 1929 

• 5763 


6225 

11988 

July to Deo. *29 

8867 


10077 

18914 

Jan. to June *30 

11399 


11444 

22843 


Male. Female. 

Ch. 

Hiodu. Mnh. 

Chr. ' 

Jan. to Ju 40 1930 ; 

3826, 3195, 

4378, 

10984, 146, 

m. 
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5Rf^ ^r^^siRPir Ri^ 

f*«?n iT II 


3ItT^ ^ ^ITSIK 
^T5i5rT5itst eRT 5?r; II 

fiirai jf II 

1 have fallen from (my devotion to) Thy foot as a result of my 
incapacity to perform my duties owing to my ignorance of scrip- 
tural injunctions, poverty and laziness. 0 Consort of Siva, Thou 
who art the mother and redeemer of all, deign to pardon me for 
this. For wicked sons there may exist, but never a wicked mother. 

0 Mother, though in the midst of Thy numerous guileless sons 
in the world 1 happen to be a rare specimen of wantonness, yet, 
0 Consort of Siva, it is not proper for Thee to forsake me. Thy 
child. Fonwicked sons there may exist, but never a wicked mother. 
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f he one thing that strikes ns 
most in connection with these 
revivalistic movements is the stolid 
indifference and ntter lack of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the Muslim 
population in India at the outset* 
For, while the Hindu mind quickly 
responded to the time-forces and 
began to work them out to streng- 
then the national organism, the 
Muslims in India could not take 
kindly to the neo-cultural move- 
ment and keep pace with the march 
of events : they religiously pursued a 
life of self-centred exclusivism and 
developed a communalistic bias 
hardly to be reconciled with the 
spirit of nationalism or the ideal 
of universal brotherhood. The re- 
sult was a complete intellectual 
stagnation. Even the historic event 
of 1904 was to them but a limitation 
of the territorial expansion of the 
Christian nations over the world’s 
surface, though it seemed to the 
Hindu mind to be a signal triumph 
of the Asiatic genius over the West 
and revealed along with it a splen- 
did pioture of Asia’s cultural possi- 
bilities. The Muslims formed a 
world of their own, close and com- 
pact, and inspite of their heritage of 
a useful culture, they could not 
adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tions and take advantage of the 
utuatiou with the result that they 
remained entrenched in the strong- 
hold of communal isolation and fail- 
ed to develop a brvader outlook. 


But there are bom souls in every 
race and nationality, who, by virtue 
of their inborn genius, can trans- 
cend the limitation of racial preju- 
dice and look at the world situation 
from a higher perspective of life. Sir 
Syed Ahmed — the pride and glory of 
the Muslim world was the first 
among the Indian Moslems to rea- 
lise the serious consequences of the 
studied indifference of his fellow- 
brethren to the world-forces. His 
sympathetic imagination raised him 
far above the petty-minded seclusion 
of his co-religionists and led him to 
break down the barriers that were 
raised round his community to ward 
off the impact of this cultural in- 
fluence. And the Aligar College 
was the product of his high-souled 
effort for the widening of the Mus- 
lim outlook and the promotion of a 
healthy spirit of nationalism among 
the Muslims in India. As a matter 
of fact the history of India in the 
19th century is crowded with the 
events of a similar nature: the 
Fergusson College at Poona, the 
Dayananda College at Lahore, the 
Central Hindu College at Benares 
and the Mahammedan College at 
Aligar, to mention only a few, were 
indicative of the revival of the spirit 
of nationalism and of the aesthetic 
and imaginative genius of the Indian 
people* It was a crucial moment 
and an ordeal of ^rilous severity 
for the Indians. A less vigorous 
life might well have collapsed under 
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the double weight of its old innate 
motives and a servile imitation of 
alien ideas. Bnt India boldly stood 
the impact with all the serenity of 
her reposeful civilisation. Her in- 
tellectual genius flowered into the 
richness of detail in the domains 
of philosophy, science, art, litera- 
ture, politics, and sociology. And 
every activity was marked by -a 
tendency to deal with these various 
phases of life in the light of the 
Indian spirit, that shot not up- 
ward alone to the abstract but cast 
its rays outward as well to embrace 
the multiplicities of thought and 
richness of life. The Benascent India 
with the triumphant note of her 
spiritual wisdom thus emerged oat 
from the ordeal unscathed, to 
wrest her liberation from the grip 
of Western imperialism. 

The spirit of nationalism awaken- 
ed under the shock of the new 
movement, received a concrete shape 
in the growth of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress. But times have 
changed and with it, the entire out- 
look of this national institution. A 
new life has been breathed upon 
the traditionalism of the past, and 
to-day what with the spread of edu- 
cation and a greater federation of 
Hindu-Muslim feelings and aspira* 
tions, the Indian political pro- 
gramme has assumed a huge pro- 
portion and become more compre- 
hensive in its scope than it was some 
decades ago. Even in the field of 
politics we find the idea of demo* 
oracy firmly based on the spiritual 
consciousness of ttie Indian mind. 
And oonsisteni trith tbe innate itn* 


pulses of the nation the political as- 
piration of India has crystallised into 
a sober religious movement with the 
note of absolute non-violence as its 
central creed. And nothing has 
become more effective as an instru- 
ment for liberation than this inno- 
cent principle which has behind it as 
its driving force the united and de- 
termined will of the people. And the 
very fact that the Congress Working 
Committee has now been declared 
to be an unlawful assembly by the 
Government of India shows the 
powerful hold the Congress has over 
the country as the accredited natio- 
nal institution voicing forth the aspi- 
ration of three hundred million souls 
of the country. It moves and acts 
with a telling effect in matters 
affecting the destiny of India to-day. 

In every sphere there is now a 
beginning of a new stirring of life. 
The old social forms are crumbling 
away under the pressure of environ- 
ment in proportion as the society is 
coming more and more in touch 
with the great facts and forces of a 
higher life. The barriers formerly 
built round the society to safeguard 
its spiritual interests have now pro- 
ved in many cases to be standing 
obtacles to its further expansion and 
as such are being broken down to 
give it a freer field for further deve- 
lopment. But it must not be for- 
gotten that no stable structure can 
be built upon the quicksand of 
changing ideas— ideas that have no 
solid basis in the permanent realities 
of national life. As already indicated, 
India’s present revival is not an 
exotic growth nor is this renaisstmco 
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a unique feature in the history of the 
Indian people. In days gone by 
when many races of the Western 
world were slumbering in caves and 
huts without the least trace of their 
present vaunted civilisationi India 
had created ' with an inexhaustible 
many-sidedness, republics and king- 
doms and empires, philosophies and 
cosmogonies and sciences, and creeds 
and arts and poems and all other 
kinds of movements, palaces and 
temples and public works, commu- 
nities and societies and religious 
orders, laws and codes and rituals, 
physical sciences, psychic sciences, 
systems of yoga, systems of politics 
and administration, arts spiritual, 
arts worldly, trades, industries, 
fine crafts.’ The invaluable relics 
of a greater Indian life are still 
found in the distant parts of the 
globe. India like the mother- 
church stands as the symbol of 
unity from which had radiated at 
different periods of her history the 
lights of various systems of thought 
embracing all phases of human life. 
Even the sayings of the Buddhists 
and the figures of the Upanishads 
were re-echoed on the lips of Christ. 
Everywhere there was a superabun. 
dance of energy, and India has once 
more begun to create as she did in 
the past. So it is that the present 
Indian resurgence is not merely an 
accident nor a gift of the Western 
mind but a triumphant revival of 
the Indian genius from its long deep 
slumber. India has already discover- 
ed the springs and freshets of her 
life ar 1 begun to wash herself clean 
otall the debasing accretions of ages, 


She has not blindfy tabooed all the 
wealth of the Occidental culture but 
has taken advantage of it to set the 
house in order. And in this present 
march of her life one can foresee the 
time when she would stand as one 
of the greatest powers on earth and 
dominate the thought-world of 
humanity as she did in the past. 

But life, national or individual, is 
not a smooth sailing. Clouds lour in 
the horizon when there is the 
greatest prospect of a glorious sun- 
shine. There are still many in the 
country who tempted by the flotsam 
and jetsam of Occidental culture 
have swung like a pendulum from 
one extreme to the other and been 
caught in the trap. They are busy 
wearing the cast-off clothes of Euro- 
pean thought and life. The camou- 
flaged diplomacy of the white masters 
has already created a serious division 
in the rank and file of India’s popu. 
lation and thereby has succeeded in 
no small measure in tightening their 
grip on the destiny of the people.- 
But the history of the human race 
tells quite a different tale. The fire 
once kindled cannot so easily be 
extinguished. So says the immortal 
poet Ealidas, “When the faggots are- 
stirred the flame leaps, when the 
snake is stirred it rears its hood. 
Through being stirred to action, 
people mostly attain their proper 
greatness." Man is the architect of 
bis own fortune. The freedom of a 
nation as also of an individual can 
never be a free {pft of a controlling 
authority. The fortune must be" 
wrought in the fiery fumance of 
trials and tribulations, and a nation 
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to be tree mtull boldly look the 
world in the face and wrest its own 
freedom from the hands of Destiny 
through sheer moral courage and 
soul-force. It is but vain self-delusion 
to look up to the outside world for 
help in the struggle for emancipation. 
The inspiration and strength must 
come from within, for .the infinite 
power lies hidden in the dynamo of 
national mind. It is a hopeful sign 
of the times that the vision of India’s 
potential glory has already kindled 
the juvenile enthusiasm and it is 
time that the Young India must j udge 
for itself its own destiny. Various 
schemes of national advancement 
have also been kept before the 
county advocating different modes 
of national liberation. “To my 
mind,” rightly suggested the Chair- 
man of the Madras Youth Conference 
sometime back, “there is one and 
only one ideal that must guide our 
aspirations and influence our 
conduct. We find ourselves today 
not merely as inheritors of a rich 
and ancient culture but also as 
participants in an enlarged life of 
humanity seeking peace, content- 
ment and prosperity. Isolated life 
of India as such would imperil her 
future and stay back her precious 
contribution to the world’s higher 
life. An indispensable condition to 
this flowering of her genius is 
freedom. So long as she lives a 
hnmilated and emasculated career by 
remaining in subjection deprived of 
those inalienable rights of directing 
and shaping her destinies, that 
genius cannot blossom and thus 
cannot contribute towards the 


common riches of world-culture. 
Her subjection is not only a national 
calamity but also a world disaster 
awaiting immediate redemption." 

As a matter of fact the noble task 
of re-shaping the destiny of India 
rests with the millions of her youth- 
ful population. The ruddy enthu- 
siasm of Young India must not be 
frittered away in party squabbles 
but should be conserved and intensi- 
fied to be deployed out into the 
multifarious channels of our 
corporate activity. India must be 
made, as of oId> the leader of an 
Asiatic Zollverin — an upholder of 
the rights of the coloured races 
throughout the world ; for the 
destiny of India is inextricably bound 
up with that of the other Asiatic 
races of the East. The soul of Asia 
has been stirred to its inmost depth 
and a race-consciousness engendered 
by an afiinity of culture has already 
linked together the destinies of the 
Eastern nations. Needless to point 
out that the pan-Asiatic movement 
must attain its fruition in the 
emancipation of India, for already 
most of the Asiatic powers have 
shaken off the nightmare of Euro- 
pean imperialism and come into 
their own. And it is time for India 
to march abreast of her sister 
nations. India embodies in herself 
the very soul of Oriental culture 
and with the rise of India the long 
night of the Oriental world would 
come to an end. The dawn is at hand 
and the renaissance of Indian life 
has been preparing for the rise of 
the new sun. For when the 
white lights of the mom kiss the 
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woods and rivers and foil on the 
verdant hills and dales, and the 
rnstling of leaves and. twittering of 
birds are heard in snppressed under* 
stones of dreamy mystery, who can 
deny that in the cities and villages 
from one end of India to the other 
the sleeping soul of the country has 
been waking up after a long deep 
slumber? One who can read the 
signs of the times cannot fail to see 
that the New India is rising today 
out of the peasant’s cottage, grasping 
the plough, out of the huts of the 
fisherman, the cobbler and the 
sweeper— from the factory and the 
markets— from the groves and the 
forest, from the hills and the moun- 
tains. The voice of Benascent India 
is ringing today with the peals of a 
million thunders. And in the pro- 
phetic words of Swami Vivekananda 
we can also say today; ’‘The longest 
zught seems to be passing away, the 
sorest trouble seems to be coming to 


an end at last, the seeming corpse 
appears to be awaking ; and a voice 
is coming unto us>*— away back 
where history and tradition foil to 
peep into the gloom of the past, 
coming down from therci reflected 
as it were* from peak to peak of the 
infinite Himalaya of knowledge* and 
of love, and of work, India* this 
motherland of ours, — a voice is 
coming unto ns* gentle, firm and 
unmistakable in its utterances* and 
is gaining volume as days pass away, 
and behold, the sleeper is awaken- 
ing! Like a breeze from the 
Himalayas* it is bringing life into 
the almost dead bones and muscles, 
the lethargy is passing away* and 
only the blind cannot see, or the 
perverted will not see* that she is 
awakening* this motherland of ours* 
from her deep long sleep. None can 
resist her any more, no outward 
powers can hold her bach any more, 
for the infinite giant fo rising to her 
feetr 



ABWAITA-VADA IN THE RIG-VEDA 

By Prof. Kokileswar Soitri, Vidyaratna, M.A. 


;:HILE disoussiog the relation 
which BubsistB between the cause 
and itBsaccesaive effects, Sankaracharya 
in his commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutra introduced the idea of two stand- 
points from which this relation can be 
viewed, viz., the Paramarthika and the 
Vyavaharika. He says that from the 
former standpoint the effects are to be 
looked upon as Ananya (not 

distinct) from their cause, although 
from the Vyavaharika view, we 
take them to be Anya (?RT) (distinct) 
from the cause. About the exact sig- 
nificance of these two terms — 'Anya' 
and 'Ananya' — much misunderstand- 
ing exists in various quarters and we 
would try in this paper to bring out 
the bearing of these two terms upon his 
entire theory in the light of what 
Sankaracharya Las himself said about 
them. 

We would here explain the idea with 
the help of an illustration which San- 
kara himself has used in several parts 
of his commentaries, ^ 

(pot) are the effects or transformations 
or manifestations of the cause 
(clay). Now, what is the nature of the 
relation that exists between these 
Buccessive changes issuing out of 
the — effects produced from the 
cause ? This relation can be explained 
in two different ways. The ordinary 
common people of the world regard 
the successive changes thus produced 
as self-subsisting entities— existing 

BoparaUd or divided from their cause. 
The clay to their view, has transformed 


itself as and the 

totally transforms itself into 
and the into the ^ or the 

pot. One form is changed into another 
and that again into another and so on. 
One dies and another is produced. The 
preceding forms are looked upon as the 
causes, successively, of the latter forms. 
This is the empirical standpoint and 
our practical life is bound up with this 
view. 

But it is otherwise when these are 
considered from the Paramarthika 
standpoint. This view never regards 
the effects as separated from or outside 
of the causal reality. They can never 
exist separated frem their cause, 
out of relation to their cause, 

etc., are not, to this view, 
so many self- subsisting entities, but 
only successive manifestations of 
the one causal reality — lying 
behind them. Here, the clay or rather 
the nature of the clay finds its expres- 
sion in tbe successive forms produced 
out of it. The real essence of the clay 
is not lost in these forms ; it is present 
behind each of these successive changes: 
the identity of the cause is not lost 
but present in each successive change 
or difference. It does not itself change 
with those changing forms; it does not, 
in assuming these forms, become some- 
thing else or It is clear then that 
these successively changing forms do 
not altogether vanish, do not entirely 
lose their value in the eyes of those 
who are possessed of the 
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Sankara has ftold ns that there is really 
no oonfliob or opposition (f^(t?)bebween 
these two views^. As there is no oppo- 
sition! there arises no need for aboli- 
shing the things of the world, declaring 
them to be false or unreal. The q^ilTRr- 
may be retained even when we em- 
phasise the 

But there are, unfortunately, several 
modern interpreters of Sankara’s system 
who think otherwise. They regard all 
nama-rupas— the whole universe*-*as 
mere illusion, as unreal and false. But, 
as we have seen above, Sankara baa 
found no necessity for denying the ex- 
istence of the world altogetber.Sankara- 
oharya distinctly declares, " Nobody 
has the power to dissolve both the 
external and internal existences which 
are presented to our senses and to our 
consciousness.” Here is how he ex- 
presses this idea : — 

? 

msFs: jrNt ^n^- 

(^» »n«, ^1) 

In a famous passage in the Brihada- 
ranyaka-bhasya, he raises a question — 
"If you hold all the nama-rupas to be 
real and not false, what would be the 
fate of your Adwaita-Yada? Brahman 
has ibeen declared in the Sruti as One 
and without a second. If you hold 
to this declaration made by the Sruti 
you cannot at the same time admit 
the reality of the difference of the 

1 . ^ 

(»nfW-»no, 

^ ««<», vvjv) 


namarnpa— the obangea going on In 
the world.”— 

siWlRd ^ ^ - 

•r *lftpf3RC” 

The reply suggested by Sankara- 
charya is very important. He says— 
*‘No,* you need not deny the existence 
of the changes— the nama-rupas. The 
existence of these does not at all harm 
in any way the theory of Adwaitism. 
Take the case of the relation between 
water and its productions, — the changes 
of waves, bubbles, foams and froth; the 
relation between clay and its snooessive 
transformations in the shape of 

etc." No necessity arises to 
deny these successive changes, if we 
declare them to be (^FRl) M., non- 
differentkfrom their cause. That these 
are non separate from their 

cause does not make them different 
or independent entities : neither does 
it abolish their respective forms. This 
is what Sankaraobarya says in this res- 
pect in bis Vedanta- bhasy a : — 



’(Rfe I \ 1, vx.) 

The sum and substanee of Sankara's 
arguments may be thus stated : — 

(a) Whenever the effects are pro- 
duced, they are produced from their 
cause; they can never appear divided-— 
separated— from their cause^. Oan 
you separate the pot from its cause, the 
clay? Gan you separate the waves from 
their cause — the water ? Oan you, plao- 
ing the waves outside the water, regard 

ss;, ipn ^ i 

»n*) I 
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them as something self-existent— as 
something ^ i 

(b) The effects are, in reality, the 
manifestations of their cause, — the 
stages through which the causal reality 
expresses its nature. It is the cause 
which differentiates itself in these 
forms. It is the cause which holds 
these forms, sustains them. It is like 
the identity of the thread which holds 
the manifold flowers together and forms 
a piece of garland. Then how is it 
possible to abolish these successive 
changes or to separate them from their 
cause which holds them ? 

(c) The cause does not, in assum^ 
ing these forms, lose itself in them. 
The movements of my hand, the walk- 
ing, the uttering of words — all these 
are my states ; they are mine, they 
belong to me. If you separate these 
from me, they lose their substance, 
they die ; for, it is the cause alone 
which binds its effects. One can, with- 
out difficulty, recognise the identity 
of the cause in its different manifes- 
tations. A cow, when lying in repose 
and ruminating, is called a oow ; but 
when it gets up and walks, will it now 
be called a horse, and not the same 
identical cow' ? The cause is thus 
the same throughout all its changing 
differentiations and does not lose its 
identity and become something different 
from its own self. 

Brahman or the underlying Beality 
is not thus in any way affected by the 
changing nama-rupas, so that you need 
not deny the reality or the existence of 
the universe. It is the universe in 
which the Beality is expressing its 

(fo *iro, 


nature. There is therefore no opposi- 
tion between the world and its oasual 
source. It is in this way that in 
Sankara- Vedanta the has been 

retained, while emphasising the 
It is most erroneous to suppose, as has 
been done by many , that in order to 
retain the unity of Brahman, Sankara- 
oharya has abolished the world as 
false. 

Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy la 
founded upon this relation of the cause 
and its effects. From the discussion 
given above we arrive at the conclnsion 
that one cause is present behind its 
different manifestations in the world ; 
that the cause itself is gradually realis- 
ing itself in the different forms of 
nama-rupa. It will be a mistake to 
think the effects produced from the 
cause as something different from it. 

One Beality manifests itself in the 
multiplicity of nama-rupas, and the 
true nature of this Beality has not been 
reduced to these successive effects. It 
is the connecting link of all these diffe- 
rences, and its own nature realises 
itself in and through these differentia- 
tions. There is no need in Sankara’s 
system to declare the unreality of these 
differences, or to separate these from 
the underlying causal reality, taking 
them as self-sufficient entities. 

It is our deliberate opinion and 

this opinion has been formed by a 
deep and sorutinising study of the Big- 
Veda itself— that the relation between 
the cause and its effect as expounded 
by Sankaraoharya, the true import of 
which we have given above, owes 
its origin to the Big-Veda. The 
popular conception that the hymns 
of the Big-Veda are addressed to 
the grand and remarkable natural 
forces which captured the Imagination 
of the primitive Aryan settlers of Indiai 


22 
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In the shape of the San, the Moon, the 
Dawn, the Sky, eto., is altogether erro- 
neous. We have, on the contrary, 
found ample material In the Big- Veda 
which unmistakably proves that the 
theory of Non-dualism as interpreted 
by Sankara in his Vedanta system of 
philosophy runs throughout the work 
from the beginning to the end. This 
may sound strange to many ears, bnt 
would it not rather be regarded as re- 
markably strange that an intelligent 
race of people like the Hindus should 
exhibit such a lamentable lack of even 
oommon-sense in allowing the hymns 
and Mantras to inert (iff) non-in- 
telligent natural phenomena to form 
an essential part of their religion ! Even 
at the present day, their daily devo- 
tions and prayers to God are perform- 
ed by a hymn of the Big-Veda* If the 
Big-Veda contains nothing but certain 
measured lines meant to be addressed 
to the fascinating objects of nature oal- 
oulated to inspire awe and admiration, 
then its value and importance are con- 
siderably diminished. To our view, 
the importance of the Big-Veda 
lies in the fact that it is the 
original store-house of the Indian 
Idealism which supplied the materials 
of Adwaita-Vada which subsequently 
gave rise to the admirable system of 
Vedanta. 

We have found above that it is an 
important feature of the Vedantio 
causal theory that the effects produced 
by the cause can never remain 
separated from the cause and be 
regarded on their own account, to be 
independent and self-sufficient entities; 
and that the causal reality, in assum- 
ing these forms, does not become some- 
thing jlse losing its own nature. 
It is only the nature of the causal rea- 
lity which finds gradual expression in 


and through these visible forms^. Now, 
this is also the position of the Big-Veda 
itself. The Vedio Bishis worshipped this 
causal Beality which operates behind 
these visible forms, knowing full well 
that these visible forms by them- 
selves have no value at all. For, they can 
never be separated from the underlying 
causal reality and considered on their 
own account as if they are the only 
realities. The Vedio Bishis did not 
remain satisfied with these visible forms 
but behind the shifting scenes of 
nature they always tried to seek for 
and discovered a constant causal Beality 
which they worshipped. 

There are quite a number of argu- 
ments by which this position has been 
established in the Big-Veda. We would 
in this paper content ourselves with 
presenting only one set of arguments 
collected from different places of the 
Big-Veda. If, to the Vedio Bishis the 
gods were no more than so many 
visible objects as they appeared to the 
senses, we would not have found 
mention of the dual nature of each 
of the Vedio gods so clearly and dis- 
tinctly, as has been done in the Big- 
Veda. The Agni, the Surya, the 
Aswins, the Soma, — in fact every Vedio 
god wo find described as possessing a 
dual form, a dual nature of his own. 
As Brahman has been described in 
the Upanishads as JTRTW 

8^0-1 so in iibe Big- 
Veda, under the visible forms of the 
gods there is, in each case, an invisible 
form which constitutes the true nature 
of these gods. In the Vedio state of 

1 . " ^ 

(%o 1-V^*.) 

vide odao 
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fiooiety people were noli wanting whose 
oultured minds were busy disooveriDg 
the presence of an invisible causal 
power working behind nature which 
they contemplated and worshipped, 
taking the shifting phenomena of 
nature as mere external expressions of 


that bidden causal power. The very 
mention of the dual nature of the 
Vedio gods unmistakably bears witness 
to the fact that the actual visible 
forms of the gods were never recog- 
nised in the Big- Veda as the only rea^ 
Hites. 


(To be concluded) 


MULAVIDYA AND DE. E. SHAMA SASTEY 

(A Bbjoindeb) 

By Y, Subrahmanya Sarma 


To the May number of the Vedanta 
Eesari, Dr. Shama Sastry has contri- 
buted an article "In defence of Sri 
Sankaraoharya's Theory of Mulavidya," 
subjecting to a scathing criticism the 
work that I recently published under 
the name of "Mulavidya Nirasa,” or 
a refutation of the doctrine of Mula- 
vidya. Obviously what he found in 
my treatise has greatly put him out, 
and stirred his passions to their depths. 
This is a questioning age in which the 
reign of dead formulas is doomed. 
Beason is the only Goddess who will 
be suffered to occupy the Throne of 
Truth, and all other gods shall roll 
down in the dost before her. Vitupe- 
rative terms like "the new gospel of 
Advaita”, "his own patent,*' "a 
oarioature," "a process of reason- 
ing peculiarly his own," which the 
Doctor has showered on my work, are 
a poor device to keep back the advanc- 
ing tide of the new spirit. Irony and 
sarcasm ill assort with a philosophic 
frame of mind. The Doctor himself 
won his laurels by his fearless research 
in the ancient lore of India. I do not 
pretend to his learning or ability, but 
I do expeot from him some sympathy 
end tolerance in my research work. 


The story of Mulavidya is soon told. 
The term never occurs in Qowdapada's, 
Sankara's or Sureswara's works. Not- 
withstanding the imposing array of 
passages quoted by the Doctor, he has 
not pointed out a single instance of its 
use. As to 'Avidya*, I have never repu- 
diated the term. How are we then to 
account for the needless display of 
texts to show that Avidya is the cause of 
Samsara — a fact that I never disputed? 
When the quoting is over, the Doctor 
seems to be satisfied that Sankara’s 
Mulavidya has been vindioated. " This 
is a hasty inference," I should say. "You 
started with Mulavidya and you exert 
yourself unnecessarily in defence of 
Avidya, which I have never questioned. 
Meanwhile your Mulavidya has been 
left in the lurch.” The fact is that 
deliberately or otherwise the Doctor 
has woefully confounded the two, I 
shall attempt to present them in their 
true lights for the usefulness of this 
controversy. Indeed, if the Doctor was 
bent on repeating passages containing 
references to Avidya, my own work 
in question would have served his 
purpose admirably. But I fear he has 
undertaken the criticism of a work 
whose inside is unknown to him. And 
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this suspicion gains ground from the 
fact that almost all his quotations are 
such as I have discussed at weary 
length in my work, a perusal of which 
would enable a dispassionate reader to 
see how far the Doctor's learned ob- 
servations are relevant or original. 

In dealing with a disorderly and 
conflicting mass of Vedantic literature. 
Sankara had to string up a number of 
doctrines on a single principle before 
he could evolve a harmonious system 
out of the whole. In his introduction 
to the Brahmasutras he paved the way 
to a correct understanding of the 
Vedantic position by defining super- 
imposition (Adhyasa) which (as the 
Doctor has himself admitted on p. 17) 
learned men consider to be Avidya. In 
opposition to it '*the ascertainment of 
the true nature of that (which is super- 
imposed on the Self), they call know- 
ledge (Vidya) Thibaut : Volume I : 
p. 6. “ This natural beginning and end- 
less superimposition appears in the 

form of wrong oonoeption."^Ibid, p. 9. 
“ With a view to freeing one’s self from 
that wrong notion which is the cause 
of all evil and attaining thereby the 
knowledge of the absolute unity of the 
Self the study of the Vedanta' texts is 
begun.”*— Ibid, p. 9. If anywhere it is 
here that one might expect to find 
Sankara’s heart disclosed. At the 
commencement of the stupendous task, 
which he undertook, of expounding a 
logical system of thought imbedded in 
the Sutras, he had to take up a crystal 
clear attitude. His doctrine must be 
rational, and his terms must be exact. 
The unity of the Self must be establish- 
ed. Hence he declared without hesita- 
tion that the only Beality was the Self, 
and everything else a superimposition on 
it, "appearing in the form of wrong 
conception.” Sankara does not toy 
with his term, and he ras never used it 


in an altered sense. What Is more, 
there is not the faintest reservation 
made in the interest of the Doctor’s 
Mulavidya, a word unknown to San- 
kara. Avidya, then, means no more 
and no less than ” superimposition,” 
"wrong conception,” in short, ignorance, 
the opposite of which is knowledge 
which removes it. Now, superimposition 
is all-devouring, all-absorbing. Being 
beginningless, it is no effect. Causes 
and effects spring out of it. Time is its 
eldest child. Even Mulavidya, if it 
claims to be other than superimposition, 
must come under the domain of the 
latter and part with its individuality. 
For what is not Brahman must be only 
something superimposed on it. Thus 
with this single principle of super- 
imposition, Sankara has secured the 
Unity of the Self. When wrong con- 
ception shall give place to knowledge 
the travails of Samsara vanish, to 
return no more. While such are the 
facts, the Doctor’s coupling Mulavidya 
with Sankara who is innocent of the 
very name seems to be an utterly un- 
justifiable act — almost culpable in a 
scholar of his attainments and fair- 
mindedness* 

Irrespective of the consideration 
whether Sankara might have endorsed 
the Theory of Mulavidya if he had 
known it, let us examine the latter on 
its own merits, as its advocates pro- 
claim them. What is Mulavidya ? Is 
it Ignorance, or a positive primordial 
entity independent of it ? In the for- 
mer case, it is a state of consciousness 
desiderating an object and liable to be 
destroyed by its opposite, knowledge. 
Besides, as a state of eonsoiousness, 
ignorance is only predicable to an in- 
dividual organic being and is unmean- 
ing without pre-supposing one. But 
Mulavidya is put forward as the cause 
of mentation itself. In other wordSi 
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mentation must precede Avidyai and 
the latter the former. How is an 
entity to beoonooived, involving itself 
in such glaring contradiotion ? Is 
Mulavidya destroyed by knowledge ? 
Does snoh knowledge arise during one's 
life time ? If not. can knowledge 
appear after one is dead ? The mlra- 
oles quoted by the Doctor are out of 
place, when he has left Season unsatis- 
fied. If Mulavidya means simply 
ignorance which is stultified by know- 
ledge, why should not a short term do, 
Avidya ? How does its elongation by a 
prefix increase its significance ? 

Perhaps Mulavidya is an independent 
principle, the primordial matter of the 
Sankhyas, hiding behind a mask. In 
that case, Dualism is the inevitable 
outcome. Being not Ignorance, Mula- 
vidya cannot be stultified by knowledge, 
either in or beyond life. For a posi- 
tive principle and a knowledge of unity 
are not antithetioal, and can thrive 
together for all time. In their meta- 
physical straits, the advocates of Mula- 
vidya scruple not to serve God and 
Mammon. Mulavidya must be a dis- 
tinct positive entity to evolve a posi- 
tive world, while at the same time it 
must retpin its character as Avidya or 
Ignorance to be dispelled by know- 
ledge. Such opposed duties thrown 
upon poor Mulavidya must shatter its 
frame work to pieces and end its frail 
being. 

I shall now advert to the Doctor's 
exposition of Mulavidya which is, cer- 
tainly original, if not queer. "The 
theory (Original Nescience) is based,” 
observes the Doctor on p. 9, "upon psy- 
chological facts of right and wrong sen- 
sation and is resorted to for explaining 
the nature of Brahman or Atma and 
the origin of the world. According to 
the theory, the world is a phenomenon 
of sensation, just as that of a snake is 


on a rope.” If sensations can be ethi- 
cally classed as right and wrong, which 
is the faculty that plays the role of the 
Judge? Sensations are ultimate units 
o! things given in experience. By 
what power can we transcend them to 
determine what they ought to be like, 
to order them into their proper places ? 
Sensations are traced to the respective 
organs which are responsible for their 
occurrence. In any case they are no 
more than affections of the senses, as 
reported by the mind. Sensations of 
pleasant or unpleasant colours and 
sounds are familiar to us. But a right 
or a wrong sensation is something un- 
known to us. Even a sensation is real. 
Apparently the Doctor means percep- 
tion by the term sensation. If so his 
psychology is inaccurate. **The world 
is a phenomenon of sensation just as 
that of a snake on a rope." Well, a 
phenomenon is an appearance; the 
world then is an appearance of sensa- 
tion. Does sensation appear, or does 
an object appear ? "Just as that of a 
snake on a rope*" What does that 
refer to ? To phenomenon or to sensa- 
tion? In the former case, the expres- 
sion will reduce itself to "just as the 
phenomenon of a snake on a rope*'. I 
am sure that is not what is meant. If, 
on the other hand 'that' refers to "sensa- 
tion” which is likely, then the passage 
would read, "just as the sensation of a 
snake on a rope.” What is conveyed here- 
by? The sensation of a snake ? Who can 
make the snake reveal its sensation on 
a rope ? What is sensation on a rope ? 
By giving rise to so many alternative 
ways of interpretation the expression 
ceases to be intelligible. The Doctor 
knows, or he ought to know that in 
philosophical writings, perspicuity and 
precision are the fundamental virtues. 
What is meant by the Yedantins is 
"that Brahman is mistaken for the 
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world, just as a rope is someMmes mis- 
taken for a snake." But for the Doe- 
tor’s purpose that plain way of express- 
ing the fact would not do. He wants 
somehow to smuggle in sensation, with 
what result, we see. 

To proceed. “Just as a man coming 
aoross a rope may mistake it for a snake, 
he mistakes something real for the un- 
real world and thereby inflicts upon 
himself untold miseries." We may just 
remark that no one mistakes some- 
thing for the unreal world, for no one 
thinks it is unreal. The fact is, one 
sees the world, and takes it to be real- 
“The sensation is a positive fact and 

not a negative one The sensation of 

a snake on coming aoross a rope is evi- 
dently a phenomenon of oonsoiousness 

itself Like the above sensations, the 

world is a phenomenon of oonsoious- 
ness itself, and positive in its nature. 

Bight sensations are termed right 

knowledge. Wrong sensations are 
termed Avidya or Tulavidya, individual 
wrong sensations. The sensation of the 
world on Brahman or Atma is termed 
Mulavidya or original or primordial 
Ignorance. All sensations with the 
exception of such negative sensations 
as 'There is no pot here' are positive 
.... Nor is Avidya either in its Tula 
or Mula aspects an hypothesis assumed 
to explain the world like ether waves to 
explain the phenomena of light. It is 
a positive psychological fact coeval with 
man himself." We shall pass over 
“the sensation of a snake on coming 
aoross a rope", for obvious reasons. 
“The world is positive in its nature." 
If this means that it is an object of 
positive experience, I concur. But 
the assertion is irrelevant. When, 
however, the Doctor proceeds to 
say that the sensation of the world on 
Brahman is a wrong sensation termed 
Mnlavidyat I am unable to follow him. 


What does “the sensation of the world 
on Brahman" mean ? Is it Brahman 
perceived as the world ? Is this percep- 
tion Mulavidya or original Ignorance ? 
I agree that our perception of the world 
before us is a positive fact, but does it 
entitle the Doctor to say that Mulavidya 
or Ignorance is a sensation or a percep- 
tion, and that it is a positive fact and 
not a hypothesis ? If so, he has forgot- 
ten the very heading of his article in 
which he refers to Mulavidya as a 
Theory. Is it then a Theory or a fact 
or both or neither ? 

The Doctor proceeds : Mulavidya 
“though a wrong sensation has two 
powers. It may either conceal things 
like darkness or it may generate other 
sensations like terror or attraction. Its 
hiding power is called 'Avaranasakti' 
and its creative power ' Vikshepasakti'." 
Let me put here a simple question. 
Has this doctrine the sanction of San- 
kara ? Why does the Doctor omit to 
quote chapter and verse ? How can he. 
after ridiculing my claim to know San- 
kara’s heart, indulge in aflirmations. 
without a shadow of authority, about 
Sankara's Mulavidya ? Are his state- 
ments to pass unchallenged ? On what 
authority can he claim to know what 
Sankara meant, more than any other ? 
The days of unquestioning acceptance 
of unproven dogmas are unfortunately 
long past. 

Referring to Eant, the learned Doc- 
tor observes: “According to his conclu- 
sions time, space, causality and cate- 
gories such as qualities of things are 
all mental and that {?) the mind super- « 
imposes them on things perceived, and 
misrepresents them as being limited by 
time, space, causality and as being 
possessed of categories." Is this a 
faithful summary of Kant's discoveries? 
Are categories qualities of things? 
After such an exposition of Eant, wbai 
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▼aloe oan be attached to the Doctor's 
Bobseqnent claim that the seers of the 
TJpanlshads advanced farther and held 
that the real form of things is Brah- 
man or pure eternal scntiency” ? But 
so do the Realists all over the world 
hold that behind the appearance of 
things, there are the things themselves, 
pare eternal sabstances. How does the 
Doctor show the superiority of the 
seers over Kant, or of both over the 
Bealists ? 

I have already shown why Adhyasa 
or Avidya, "beginningless" as Shankars 
puts it, cannot bear to have an ante- 
cedent cause. Antecedence implies time, 
and time is the product of Adhyasa. It 
is for the lifting of Adhyasa to its right- 
ful position in Shankara's system that 
the structure of Advaita is freed from 
the danger of collapsing like a house 
of cards. 

The Doctor’s metaphysical insight, 
logical acuteness and psychological 
accuracy are at their meridian when he 
deals with the three states on P. 11. 
Here are his prefatory remarks ; "That 
the world is unreal and that the Self 
or Atman is affected with nosoience 

or original ignorance is illustrated 

by Advaitins resorting to the exami- 
nation of the three states, vts., waking 
state, dreamy (?) and dreamless sleep." 
Bo we naturally expect that the two 
points namely (1) the unreality of the 
world and (2) the persistence of Avidya, 
would be directly established. But in 
the next sentence, these fond hopes are 
belied. "Though the world is unreal 
in its own form and real in the form of 
Brahman the untutored mind of man 
in the waking state looks upon the 
world as real." This is an unlooked 
for somersault— a cool assumption in 
place of convincing proof. "The 
untutored mind looks upon the world 
as real." It would be profitable for us 


to know what the right tutoring ought 
to be, or why the mind working in the 
waking state has to be regarded as 
untutored. He then proceeds: "The 
reality of the world is termed Vyava' 
harika or customary." "The things 
dreamed of in a dreamy sleep are called 
Pratibhasika, or notional or sensational 
as they are not caused by things of the 
objective world directly, but by their 
impressions stored up in memory." 
The Doctor made his own choice of 
terms: customary Beality, sensational 
Reality. He is welcome to them. But 
what is the episbemological import of 
"things dreamed of not being caused 
by things of the objeotive world but by 
their impressions^'^ Is a series of per- 
cepts ever caused by another series? If 
produced only by impressions, why 
does he call things in a dreamy sleep 
sensational ? Are the senses function- 
ing in a dream ? Oan we be aware of 
tbeir functioning without an active 
mind ? If the mind and the senses are 
active, how docs the state differ from 
waking ? And why are the dream things 
only notional ? 

It is, however, when we reach deep 
sleep, that we find the Doctor at the 
height of confusion and inaccuracy. 
"In deep sleep, however, neither the 
world of the waking state, nor the 
world dreamt of in dream is seen ; the 
self in deep sleep is, as it were, in utter 
darkness. After waking from deep 
sleep it is usual for one to say *I slept 
happily. I knew nothing' From this it 
follows that in deep sleep there is the 
experience of only two things, sensation 

of happiness and of ignorance As 

he recalls after waking all past experi- 
ence, the Atma or Self in man must 
necessarily be in continuous existence 

in and through all the states In 

short all that is inferred from Atma's 
experience in the three states is that 
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fehe world ig merely gensational and 
unreal and that in deep sleep the 
Enower in man is haunted by Avidya or 
primordial ignorance in its potential 

form But for this Avidya haunting 

him throughout his life, the Atma or 
self in man would have been in his 
real form." I do not apologise to the 
readers for the length of this quotation 
as it contains the pith of the Doctor's 
argument and fairly illustrates his 
style of reasoning. The world 
is only sensational, and is not seen in 
deep sleep. It is therefore unreal. 
Avidya is a sensation haunting the 
Self throughout life. The Atma or Self 
is in continuous existence through all 
the states. Now if Avidya also in its 
potential or kinetic form haunts a man 
through all his life, and all the states, 
how is it less real than the Self ? Both 
are oo-exiating entities and must be 
equally real or unreal, unless it can be 
shown that in some condition one of 
them is sublated by the other. But of 
this there is no hope, for as long as one 
lives, Avidya never ceases 'to haunt* 
him. So the Vedantic doctrine that 
Avidya is Ignorance removable by 
knowledge is a pious fiction, a learned 
dream without a chance ofibeing realiz- 
ed in life. The crude notion that the 
world is unreal because it is only sen- 
sational, side by side with the averment 
that Avidya is a sensation haunting the 
Soul ever in deep sleep requires little 
comment. Are sensations possible in 
dream or deep sleep ? Otherwise how 
does Avidya, a sensation, persist then ? 
Or. can a sensation occur when the 
senses and the mind are inactive as in 
deep sleep? If they are active how does 
the state differ from waking ? If the 
Doctor's exposition is accepted, Vedanta 
murt shut up shop. It has nothing to 
urge, nothing to prove. The Self and 
Avidya are two co-ordinating rival 


powers of which the former ean olaim 
but a moribund persistence, while the 
real affairs of the state, all theconoorns 
of life are despotically managed by 
Avidya throughout life's term. The 
Self is eternally possessed and torment- 
ed by a demon without a moment's 
respite 1 

Then is trotted out "the principle 
regulating negative sensations". "For 
perceiving the non-existence or nega- 
tion of a thing, knowledge of the thing 
which is negative as well as the 
place where its non-existence is 
to be perceived ought to be known.” 
What in the name of all logic 
and psychology, is a negative thing ? 
Who can perceive it or where ? But let 
us see how he applies the principle to 
the *rexperience of Ignorance in deep 
sleep, in the form "I knew nothing". 
From this feeling with which a man 
awakes, the Doctor infers, " Ignorance 
here does not mean absence of know- 
ledge in its entirety but a posi- 

tive form of wrong sensation. Hence 
Avidya means some positive form of 
wrong knowledge." In the first place 
"I knew nothing" refers to a past ex- 
perience and is not memory in the ordi- 
nary sense. For when we remember a 
past event, we refer to a past comciouB 
experience, but surely no one will 
assert that deep sleep was such, as in 
that case, one should have had the feel- 
ing "I know nothing now", at the time 
of actual sleep, which would render it 
sleep no longer. In the next place, the 
Ignorance of sleep is an object of re- 
flexion at this present moment of wak- 
ing, and must necessarily be represent- 
ed in the triadic mould of cognition : 
knower, known, and knowledge. But 
this cannot warrant the presumption 
that these elements of cognition were 
separable in deep sleep, as it is opposed 
to universal experience. 
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Here is the Doctor's straDge nostrum 
for the oure of Avidya or Ignoranoo : 
"Man must renounce the world together 
with all kinds of secular and religious 
works and attend to the constant revi- 
sion of the teaching of the Upanishads* 
This revision will enable him to attain 
Naishkarmya Siddhi, or the state of in- 
action par excellence and to annihilate 
all the Vasanas or impressions of false 
thoughts and notions stored up in his 
memory forming the seed of his Sam- 
sara or chain of births and deaths. He 
need not, rather should not, attempt to 
procure even the necessaries of life. 
For nature takes care of herself .... 
Hence renouncing all activity, even 
that which is necessary for begging 
food for feeding the body, a 
true Advaitin should attend to 
the realisation of Brahma know- 
ledge. There is no fear of untimely 
death, for death means the end of past 
Karma. Such is the ethical perfection 
for the attainment of which complete 
inaction is taught in the system of 
Advaita." Hero we stop for breath. 
Give up all works. Be continually 
reading the Upanishads. This would 
lead to inaction par excellence and 
destroy all past impressions of the 
mind. Think not of procuring even the 
necessaries of life. This is ethical per- 
fection attainable by inaction. But who 
will be in a hurry to take the advice ? 


Tb Ignorance removed or knowledge 
obtained by inaction and a mere recita- 
tion of verses ? Again can the aspirant 
survive the dawn of knowledge ? For 
does not Avidya haunt the man through 
all the states of sleeping, dream and 
waking, that is to say through all life ? 
I question again, whether inaction can 
lead to ethical perfection ? Ethics is 
usually understood to be the science of 
morals, of rules of conduct. What is 
ethics without action ? Do not even 
beg for food ! Nature will take care of 
herself 1 We doubt whether the Doctor 
is really in earnest, and not indulging 
in grim irony. But such ironies are 
out of place in serious discussions. 
Vedanta cannot be meant for learned 
trifling. 

In the next paragraph, there is a 
caricature of my position, "the new 
gospel of Advaita" propounded by me. 
The reader to be fair to me, will prefer 
reading my book, and obtaining my 
views at first hand to getting them 
filtered through passion and prejudice. 

Then follows a reference to mira- 
cles. What bearing this can have on 
Truth and Beasoning I leave the 
learned Doctor to explain. 

The Doctor's next procedure is to 
interpret Yedio passages. I do not 
deny his right to do so nor will he, 
I believe, fail to admit mine. 
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SWAMI BAMAKEISHNANANDA* 

By Bao Sahib 0. Bamamami Aiyangar 


t efarring to Swaml Bamakrishna- 
nanda, ife will be remembered that 
Swaml Vivekananda had said to hie 
admirers in Madras, " I shall send you 
one who is more orthodox than the most 
orthodox men of the South and who is 
at the same time unique and unsur- 
passed in knowledge and devotion.** I 
shall in what follows, try to exemplify 
the truth of this observation. 

First of his regard for the Qita and 
the Oanga, The Gita and the sacred 
waters of the Ganges constitute the 
Hinduism of the Hindus/’ declared 
Swami Vivekananda. " Is it merely 
patriotism or the impressions of child- 
hood ? Who knows? What wonderful 
relation is this between Mother Ganges 
and the Hindus? Is it merely super- 
stition ? May be. They spend their 
lives with the name of Ganga on their 
lips, they die immersed in the waters 
of the Ganges, men from far off places 
take away Ganges water with them, 
keep it carefully in copper vessels and sip 
drops of it on holy festive occasions.” 
All this applies word for word to the 
faith that Swami Bamakrishnananda 
had in the purifying power of Ganga. 

When he first came to Madras, he 
had not brought Ganges water with 
him for worship and he longed to have 
it at the earliest opportunity. In 1899 
when Swami Vivekananda started on 
his second voyage to the West with 
Sister Nivedita and Swami Turiyananda 
he brought a fairly big earthen ware jar 
full of Ganges water for Swami Bama- 
krishnananda. When the steamer in 


which he came reached the Madras 
harbour, quarantine regulations owing 
to plague in Calcutta at the time pre- 
vented the ingress or egress of visitors 
and passengers. The steamer anchored 
far from the wharf. Friends and devo- 
tees who had gathered in large numbers 
to meet the Swamiji, went in small 
boats to the sides of the vessel. The 
presents they carried were drawn up in 
baskets and the jar of Ganges water 
was got down the same way. I was in 
the boat in which was Swami Bama- 
krishnananda along with a few others. 
He had prepared and taken with him 
several sweets and nice dishes, which 
he knew were to the liking of Swami 
Vivekananda and Swami Turiyananda. 
These wore also sent up. Wo saw over 
us leaning on the parapet of the deck the 
two Swamis in uniform and Sister 
Nivedita, full of joy and gladness. 
Swami Turiyananda expressed himself 
inclined to land in Madras and stay 
there. He said to Swami Bamakrish- 
nananda, "I am not much enamoured 
of America and am going on complusion. 
If you can go there, in my stead, I 
would prefer to be here.” When it was 
time for us to return to the shore, 
Swami Bamakrishnananda said to me, 
"Please ask the boatman to take us 
right round the steamer. Let us at 
least make a pradakshinam of the two 
great souls whose feet we have not 
been able to touch to-day.” The boatman 
grumbled, but Swamiji insisted on our 
going round saying, “Let us pay the 
man a few annas more it necessary,” 


* vt tho requeat of tho Editor of the Vedanta Kesail, I wrote for publication in ijuly 1929 
and August 192^, some of my reminiscenoes of Swami Bamakrishnananda. Here are a few 

mpte stray thoughts. 
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As for the Qita, the Swamiji made a 
point of reading it first regularly 
every morning ; he would never 
miss it. In his '*Life of Bamanuja”. 
what he records as Alavandar’s attitude 
to the Gita is his own too. "Let urgent 
business remain or not, 1 have learned 
that the reading of the Gita is the most 
meritorious and glorious of all actions. 
Beoitation of the Gita should be attend- 
ed to first." And again he adds, "How 
oan he who has enjoyed and understood 
for a time at least the cardinal truths 
of the Gita, be attracted by the paltry 
things of the world ? Beally to enjoy 
the sweetness of the Gita, one should 
possess the force of Bhakti and the 
untainted wisdom of a pure heart, 
Nevertheless, even the mere repetition 
of the holy words that fell from the lips 
of the Lord cannot be without efficacy; 
it will sorely arouse in the reader an 
unfailing sense of purity and devotion." 

The couplet : " 

nifRcRft was oft quoted 

by the Swamiji. 

Not only in these but in all mutters 
of traditional religious observances and 
beliefs, Swamiji was very scrupulous. 
For example, he would never begin a 
piece of important work without con- 
sulting the almanac ; he would never 
undertake a journey on certain days or 
thithis and he attached great import- 
ance seemingly to omens and signs and 
premonitions. 

When engaged in writing the life of 
Bamaiiuja he visited Oonjeovaram and 
Sriperumbudhur and collected from 
several souroes interesting stories and 
incidents relating to the lives of the 
Vaishnavite saints. When be learnt 
of the importance attached to Thoothu- 
Valai, a medicinal herb, as a Satvio 
food and what part it played in leading 
to the rennnoialion of Yamunioharyai 


he took a great liking to it. He planted 
it in the Mutt, tended it with oare and 
made it an article of his diet. A Swami 
who was in the Mutt as his assistant 
removed it one day, mistaking it for 
some ordinary weed, and this made 
Swami Bamakrishnananda very sorry. 

His early training had been of the 
most orthodox type and when later on 
as a Sannyasin, he was free from all 
social obligations, he still continued in 
his orthodox habits. Like Sri Bama- 
krishna, he held that these little things 
though in themselves not of much 
intrinsic value, were like the chaff over 
the grain, which if removed, would take 
away from the grain its power of 
sprouting. So these things were necess- 
ary to keep the vitality of religion. 

II 

Next of the esteem in which he held 
his Gurubhais, which almost bordered 
on worship. Ho used to consider him- 
self like a true Vaishnavite, " the ser- 
vant of the servant of His servants". 
Once he was in Ernakulam and there 
he was accommodated in the house of 
a prominent lawyer by name Mr. Durai* 
swami Aiyar. As soon as Swami Bama- 
krishnanauda went into his house, he 
said, "I have heard that Swami Viveka- 
nanda stayed in your house in his 
parivrajaka days. This is a thirtham, 
tk holy plaoe. I yrish to see first the 
exact place or room where he stayed.” 
Mr. Duraiswami Aiyar replied, “ He 
was seated, when he came in, even where 
we stand now.’’ At once Swami Bama> 
krishnananda rolled on the floor and 
kissed the groundi for to him the very 
dust of the plaoe whereon his leader had 
trodden was saered. In Madras and in 
other places too wherever he heard that 
Swami Vivekananda had halted, he 
used to bow down at the sight of thosq 
plaoea as at a shrine. . 
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Of his regard for Swami Brahma- 
naodai late President of the Missiooi 1 
have given several instances elsewhere* 
Here is another which might be of 
Interest. One day in 1908 when he was 
in Madras he asked me to procure the 
photograph of a South Indian dancing 
girl. I wondered what he could want 
it for and when I came to the Mutt the 
next evening with the photo, I asked 
Swatnl Bamakrishnananda if he knew 
anything about it. He was equally in 
the dark as to the need for this curious 
requisition and felt that whatever 
might be his object, if the visitors to the 
Mutt should see it or hear of it, they 
might misunderstand him. So Swami 
Bamakrishnananda took the photograph 
from me asking me not to mention any- 
thing about it to Swami Brahmananda 
unless he enquired about it again. Soon 
after he did ask me, and I had to tell 
him that the photo had been handed 
over to Swami Bamakrishnananda. It 
became evident that ha did not approve 
of my act or the interference of Swami 
Bamakrishnananda in the matter. 
Whenever the latter came before him 
afterwards, Swami Brahmananda 
would turn away his face and would 
not talk to him. After a few days, ho 
called for the almanac to choose a day 
for leaving Madras. Swami Bamakrish- 
nananda could bear this no longer. He 
rushed into Swami Brahmananda's 
room and lay prostrate before him, 
saying, "Pray, be not angry with me, I 
am an unworthy and insignificant ser- 
vant; at a mere nod of your head, a hun- 
dred Sasis will come forth." (Sasi 
was the name by which Swami Bama- 
krishnananda was known to his 
intimate friends.) Immediately the 
countenance of Swami Brahmananda 
was lit up with a smile and the cloud 
passed away. One cannot help admir- 
ing the simplicity and candour of both. 


Swami Brahmananda was as magna- 
nimous and ready to forgive as Swami 
Bamakrishnananda was humble and 
childlike. 

What Swami Brahmananda’s inten- 
tion in asking for this photograph was, 
I understood later on. He had desired 
to send it to a devotee in Bengal who 
had been somewhat loose in morals. 
What effect would the receipt of such 
a picture from his Guru have on him 7 
Every time he looked lustfully after- 
wards on a woman, the all-renouncing 
Sannyasin would appear in his mind's 
eye and melt away the lust. We can 
remember similar situations in the life 
of Sri Bamakrishna and how he used to 
tell some of his householder disciples in 
the lower rungs of the ladder of 
spiritual life, "One may go to the 
moat objectionable place but only let 
him take the Divine Mother also with 
him. One may drink wine, only let 
him offer it to the Divine Mother and 
take it and so on." Not of course that 
Sri Hamakriahna permitted these things 
but this was a stage in the process of 
weaning out weak-minded followers. 
And Swami Brahmananda like his 
Great Master, led his disciples in the 
upward path in new and original ways 
and even those who moved closely with 
him could not fully understand at the 
outset the meaning of many of bis 
actions. 

Ill 

Thirdly, of Swami Bamakrishnanda’s 
devotion to Sri Bamakrishna : The 
Swamiji’s life was one of continued 
austerity and privations. He never 
spoke to any one of his difficulties. At 
times he would only speak out his 
mind standing before the picture of Sri 
Bamakrishna which he worshipped. 

One evening a few devotees came to 
the Mutt to meet the Swamiji and 
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they understood that he was in the 
shrine. Presently they heard him oal- 
ing out in loud and angry tones« 
"You have brought me here, old man, 
and left me helpless. Are you testing 
my powers of patience and endurance ? 
I will not go and beg hereafter for my 
sake or even for yours. If anything 
comes unasked, I will offer to you and 
share the Prasadam. Or, 1 will bring 
sea sand for offering to you and 1 shall 
live upon that." The devotees who 
were waiting outside did not quite 
follow his words and they guessed he 
was quarrelling with some one. With 
whom was it ? It was with his Master. 
Such was the intensity with which he 
felt the abiding presence of his Guru 
and God. 

Another incident comes to my mind. 
The first building of the Mutt had 
cracked in several places soon after its 
construction, and during the rains 
water would come down through the 
fissures in the ceiling. At such time, 
he would go into the shrine to make 
sure that no water entered there. One 
night it began to drip inside the shrine 
too, and right on Sri Bamakrishna’s 
picture. Swamiji stood there holding 
an umbrella till the night wore out and 
the rains stopped. Any one else would 
have removed the picture to a safer 


place and gone to sleep but to Swam! 
Bamakrishnananda it appeared that if 
he did so, he would be awakening his 
Master from his rest at an untimely 
hour and that would be wrong. 

His spirit of devotion was contagious 
and several men who saw him even for 
a short while caught it though he 
accepted none as his disciples. 1 heard 
recently from a friend that the present 
Mridangam expert in the Mysore 
palace is a great devotee of Sri Bama- 
krishna. He happened to play on the 
day Swam! Bamakrishnananda opened 
the National Girls' School in Madras 
and the meeting with the Swamiji on 
that occasion brought about a change 
in his life. He remembers that as a 
blessed day in his life. 

Another friend, who is an orthodox 
Valshnavite told mo that after his 
meeting with the Swamiji, whenever 
he opened the Tiruvaimozhi for his 
daily reading and thought of Nam- 
malwar and other saints, there stood 
before him the figure of Swarai Bama- 
krishnananda. The greatness of the 
teacher whom he had seen, helped him 
to realise the greatness of the saints 
whom ho bad not seen. 

So is he with us all to- day who had 
the good fortune of meeting him. 
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By Prof. D. S, 

hat is the religion that our 'edu- 
oated olassea* need at present ? 
We are not now oonoernad with 
the religion of our masses nor 
with the religion of our Pandits, 
nor with the religion of the thousands 
of men and women who are ed noted 
indeed but who have not oome 
under the influence of Western educa- 
tion. For the present let us conflne 
ourselves to the religion of the class 
which has come into contact with 
European civilisation and culture and 
lives by the ideas derived from that 
culture. What is the type of religion 
that will satisfy this class ? In other 
words, what is the type of religion that 
will satisfy the needs of the graduates 
and undergraduates of our Universities 
and the pupils in our High Schools ? 
Many of us are imparting religious in- 
structions in our schools and colleges, 
and we doubt not our ideas will be 
clarified oonsiderabiy if we first ans- 
wer the question with which we started. 

At the outset, it may be asked, why 
we do raise this question about the 
type of religion that our educated 
classes need. Does religion change 
from age to age ? Is it not something 
changeless ? Is not Hinduism a Sana- 
tana Dharma, something which is true 
for all time ? Yes, the spirit of religion 
is eternal and changeless. But it em- 
bodies itself in different forms in diffe- 
rent ages. It is like the soul of man. 
We all believe in the doctrine of Karma, 
We know that the soul is immortal. 
But it takes on different bodies in the 
time-process. When it outgrows a body 
it discards it and chooses another. 
Similarly, though the spirit of religion 
is ohangeless, the forms it assumes in 
different ages are sutjeot to birth, 


Sarma, M.A. 

growth and decay. Our ancients had a 
very clear conception of this distinc- 
tion. For, while they spoke of Sana- 
tana Dharma on the one hand, they 
spoke of Yuga Dharma on the other. 
Every age according to them had its 
own form of Dharma. If Manu was an 
authority for one age, Parasara was an 
authority for another. This distinction 
becomes clearer to us when we take a 
historical survey of Hindu scriptures. 

Our scriptures are divided into Sruti 
and Smriti. It is the principles 
and teachings of the Sruti that are 
authoritative for all time whereas 
the Smritis change from age to age. 
These are avowedly human composi- 
tions which derive what authority they 
have from the Sruti. They consist, as 
all of you know, of the codes of law, 
the two great epics, the Puranas, the 
Agamas and the Darsanas. The aim of 
all these secondary scriptures is only 
to expand, illustrate and exemplify 
according to the oiroumstanoes of the 
time the eternal principles of the Sruti. 
Some of them appeal to our imagina- 
tion and sense of wonder ; some to our 
logical understanding and some to our 
hearts, while the codes of law try to 
organiso the Hindu society according to 
the needs of the time. Even the so- 
called three Prasthanas, when analysed 
reduce themselves to one. The pri- 
mary authority is the Upanishads. The 
Brahma-sutras only string together the 
flowers of Upanishadio passages and 
extract out of them a body of consis- 
tent doctrine. And the Bhagavad Gita 
is, as everyone knows, only the essence 
of the Upanishads. I need not remind 
you of the well-known verse which 
compares the Upanishads to oows, and 
the Gita to milk. Thus It Is obyioug 
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that the supreme authority for 
Hinduism rests in the Veda or more 
strictly in the ITpanishada, and that all 
other scriptures represent the attempts 
of the various ages to realise the teach- 
ings of the Sruti. In the oourse of our 
history we know that many a second- 
ary scripture has been superseded — 
many a code of law, many a school of 
philosophy and many a system of disci- 
pline. For instance whoever lives now 
by the code of Manu or the Samkhya 
system of philosophy ? These have only 
historical interest now. If our race 
has any vitality left in it, it should 
march on and produce new systems of 
thought, new methods of discipline, 
new works of art and new codes of law 
— all under the seal and sanction of the 
spirit of the Veda. It is only thus that 
we can have a progressive Beve- 
lation. It is only thus that wo can 
show that our religion is still a living 
tree and not mere dead wood. 

Accordingly we may suggest here 
a few points which all of us who are 
attempting to teach Hinduism as a 
living religion in our schools and coU 
leges should bear in mind. 

Firstly, we should make it clear to 
our pupils that the supreme authority 
for Hinduism resides in the Upaniahads 
and that it is not an arbitrary autho- 
rity. Hinduism has no human founder 
like the other oredal religions of the 
world. It did not originate in the ut- 
terances of a single personality. It is 
the accumulated and verified experi- 
ence of a largo number of seers and 
prophets. We accept their statements 
regarding the spiritual world as autho- 
rity in the same way as we accept the 
formulas in the text books of science 
regarding the physical world. Just as 
every scientific statement can be veri- 
fied by means of experiments in our 


laboratories so could every religious 
truth taught by the Sruti be verified by 
experiments in our hearts. The joy of 
righteousness, the power that results 
from renunciation, the effects of 
Upasana, the expansive nature of the 
soul in prayer, the perception of the 
presence of God and the bliss of Divine 
Grace are all as much open to experi- 
ment and verification as the truths of 
any natural science. We take them on 
trust for the time being, because we 
believe in the testimony of experts in 
spiritual science as much as we believe 
in the t<^stimony of experts in natural 
science. A mystic or a saint has as 
much right to speak of his experiments 
and conclusions as a scientist to speak 
of his. The Upaniahads therefore form 
an authoritative statement of the 
various facts of the spiritual world. 
And in the oourse of our history many a 
saint, many a mystic, many an Avatara 
has borne testimony to the eternal 
truth of the Sruti. What is Bhagavad 
Gita but a long and convincing state- 
ment of an eye- witness regarding the 
facts of the spiritual world first revealed 
to us in this country by the ancient 
mystics of the Vedic age ? What are 
Narada sutras, what are the songs of the 
Southern saints, what is the Gospel of 
Sri Bamakrishna but testimonies in 
different ages to the truth of the Veda ? 
Let us therefore make it clear to all that 
the ultimate ground of belief in 
Hinduism is spiritual experience and 
not an arbitrary authority. 

Secondly, we should boldly say that 
true religion has nothing to do with 
any particular social order or any parti- 
cular social custom and usage or any 
particular type of political institution. 
Every one knows that great harm has 
resulted in the past by identifying 
Hinduism with caste system and with 
numerous oustoms oonneoted with 
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marriage. We as teachers of religion 
are not oonoerned with the justice or 
the injustice of caste-system. We are 
not oonoerned with the desirability or 
the undesirability of certain marriage 
customs. As patriots and social workers 
we may have our opinions regarding 
these. But as teachers of religion let 
us first make it clear that religion has 
nothing to do with these, except in an 
indirect manner, for religious spirit 
cannot brook cruelty or injustice any- 
where. If you think that early marriages 
are good, encourage them. If you think 
they are bad, discourage them. But do 
not identify religion with them. 
Bimilarly, if you think caste system 
still serves a useful purpose, cherish it 
as a social arrangement. If you think 
that it has outlived its purpose, allow 
it to die a natural death. But do not 
identify it with religion. That it has 
been so identified in the past is no 
excuse for identifying it now. I know 
that the formula of Varnasrama is an 
ancient one. But as practical men 
living in an age when there are no 
clearly -marked Varnas nor Asramas 
but only social and religious chaos, we 
have only to take the spirit of that for- 
muia. Let us face realities and have 
done with abstractions and ghosts. By 
propiating a ghost we do good neither 
to ourselves nor to the ghost. The true 
way of exorcising the ghost is to give 
its soul the chance of a new embodi- 
ment. The soul of Varna is simply one’s 
station in life from which accrue vari- 
ous Dharmas or duties. We are all 
teachers. We know them as our station 
in life. We know the functions we 
have to perform in the body politic. 
Whatever may be our parentage our 
Dharma is the same. As long as we 
discharge our duties as teachers, citi- 
zens and householders efficiently and 
ungrudgingly we may be said to obser- 


ve our Varna- dharma. If every man's 
station in life is his Varna, his mental 
and moral development is his true As- 
rama. Our Dharma partly depends upon 
our profession and partly upon the state 
of our inner development. If a call 
comes to us in the depths of our souls 
as it came to Buddha to leave all and 
seek the truth, what was Dharma before 
becomes Adharma now. To cling on to 
our daily routine when there is a clear 
call ringing in our ears asking us to dare 
and forsake, is a sin against the holy 
spirit. The Asramas therefore are really 
the lights that we have. Thus inter- 
preted in terms of modern life the 
formula varnasramadharma comes to 
mean the duties that accrue to us from 
our station in life and from the state 
of our spiritual development. Inter- 
pret the Hindu Dharma in this way to 
your pupils and you will see what an 
effect it produces in their minds. But 
mumble the old formula with its divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, or begin to 
talk of the permanent four classes of 
men in a society and you will make 
your boys yawn 1 Wo teachers should 
know that the catchwords and formlas 
that served a useful purpose thousands 
of years ago when learning was confin- 
ed to a small class are worse than use- 
less now when the gates of Saraswati’s 
temple are thrown open to all. It is 
the blindness of some of our men to 
this elementary truth that is responsi- 
ble for not a little of the social discord 
and bitterness of the present day. 

Thirdly t every one of you will admit 
that it is our duty to teach a type of 
religion that is free from mythical 
geography, legendary history and primi- 
tive morality. In utilising Puranio 
stories and legends of saints for religi- 
ous instruction we should be oaref ul to 
separate the husk from the kernel. We 
should take oare to point out that the 
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fltories are not histotloal narratives bat 
parables. The teacher of Hinduism has 
no great diffioulty in the matter. For 
Hinduism eares only for ideal truth and 
not for historioal fact. You may doubt 
the historical character of the Bamayana 
and the Mahabharata and yet be a good 
Hindu. To appreciate the ideal of devo- 
tion and service implied in Hanumat 
it is not necessary to believe him to be 
a historioal character. In fact he must 
be a bold man who is prepared to say 
that the incidents and characters in our 
epics and Furanas are all historical. 
But we hope his boldness would be the 
surest disqualification for a place in a 
High School or College. 

The same kind of discrimination has 
to be employed in separating spiritual 
truths from mediaeval scientifia concep- 
tions. In the great commentaries of 
our scholastic period we find theories 
of psychology, biology and cosmology 
that have been superseded by modern 
sciences. Our loyalty to Sankara and 
Bamanuja does not require that we 
should hold the scientific beliefs that 
they held. Modern science has made 
immense progress in the West and we 
teach it in our Schools and Colleges. 
Does not oonsistoncy apart from truth 
require that all antiquated scientific 
notions regarding creation, evolution 
and mechanism of knowledge that we 
find in our mediaeval commentaries 
should be abandoned ? Sankara knew 
better than this. For while taking care 
to explain the apparent inconsistencies 
in the cosmology of the Upanishads ho 
remarks that the function of the Sruti 
is only to teach us the facts of the un- 
seen world and not of the seen. The 
Veda teaches us the nature of God and 
not the nature of the world. And yet 
we are unwilling to separate ancient 
and mediaeval scientific notions from 
our religious teaching. It is the result 
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of our refusing to look upon religion as 
a living tradition. 

Fourthly^ teachers of religion in this 
country should take partioular care to 
emphasise its ethical basis. For un- 
fortumatoly with most of our people 
religion stops short of mere ritualism. 
Bituals are intended to lead to morals. 
And a religion that elaborates rituals 
without emphasising the importance of 
character stands self condemned. The 
duty of a teacher is clear on this point. 
He need not concern himself with 
rituals. He might safely leave them to 
the parent. The question of rites and 
ceremonies is a very tangled one. It is, 
of course, impossible to dispense with 
all rites and ceremonies. No religion 
can do without a certain amount of 
ritual. All wisley directed and sig- 
nificant ceremonies afford excellent 
discipline. But a mass of meaningless 
ritual chokes the religious spirit. A 
great reform is needed here. The ques- 
tion is made more complex by differ- 
ences of caste, sect and local oustom. 
And we cannot tolerate sectarianism of 
any kind in our schools and oolleges.Our 
aim is to arrive at a homogeneous and 
living religion which will be acceptable 
to all our pupils without any distinc- 
tion whatsoever and which will make 
them feel as brothers belonging to one 
spiritual family. A ritual in which 
only some of your pupils can take part 
and not others should have no place at 
all in your school. Therefore the wisest 
course for you is to concentrate your 
attention on the higher Karma or 
ethics and Bhakti and Gnana. For there 
are no caste-distinctions here. It is 
only in the region of lower Karma or 
ritualism that we have differences of 
class and creed. And it is the sacred 
duty of every Hindu teacher to ignore 
these differences and make all educated 
Hindus profess one type of religion. 
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Needless to point out that in this task 
mere is done by example than by pre- 
cept. It is said that true religion is 
not taught but caught. If the teacher 
is not himself a man of high character 
above all communal passions and hat- 
reds, [he cannot exercise any salutary in- 
fluence on the minds of his pupils. 

Fifthly ^ in our attempt to release the 
religious spirit from the forms in which 
it embodied itself in the past we should 
not go to the other extreme and make 
our religion a bloodless cosmopolitanism 
or vague humanitarianism. There are 
some teachers who, following the excel- 
lent principle that all religions arc true, 
give their pupils moral lessons from all 
the great scriptures of the world.lt is like 
plucking flowers from various trees to 
make a bouquet. The bouquet may serve 
its purpose for a day. But it will fade in 
a short time. The flowers will fall and 
die. No, we have to cultivate the living 
tree which will produce flowers of its 
own day after day in its natural course. 
Beligion is the living tree and noble 
characters are its fragrant flowers. So 
to attempt moral instruction without a 
religious tradition is to attempt to pro- 
duce flowers without a plant. You may 
succeed in producing some paper 
flowers. But they will have neither 
the sap nor the fragrance of natural 
flowers. Therefore religious tradition 
is all-important. It should be our 
guide in our progress. But it should 
not fetter our hands and feet. 

In our attempts to take a step for- 
ward we should not unnecessarily anta- 
gonise those who represent that tradi- 
tion. Most of our Pandits are after all 
not so conservative as we imagine. 
They are much less conservative in 
their actions than in their words. It 
is too much talk without corresponding 
action that spoils the cause of progress. 
But silent notion coupled with gweet 


reasonableness will carry forward even 
the most determined of conservatives. 
After all a tree is judged by its fruit. If 
the new type of religion we have in view 
does not result in a higher type of cha- 
racter than the old, if it does not con- 
serve the traditional virtues of our race 
it is not in the true line of progress. 
We say that the old orthodox Pandit is 
not of much help to us in the matter of 
religious instruction in our schools and 
colleges. That is true. A man who is 
not acquainted with modern science and 
who has not cultivated the modern 
critical spirit is not fit to teach religion 
in our schools. It is only graduates 
who have devoted some attention to 
religion and who have equipped them- 
selves well that can successfully under- 
take religious instruction. But has the 
average graduate of all Universities the 
fine virtues of the average Pandit? The 
orthodox Pandit is generally charac- 
terised by thoroughness, loyalty to his 
ideals, sweetness, dignity, restraint, 
contentment and a host of kindred 
virtues which are conspicuously absent 
from the modern educated class. This 
class is characterised rather by its 
worldliness, its noise, its false smart- 
ness, its vulgarity, its superficiality and 
a host of kindred vices. A Pandit may 
implicitly believe in all the dead things 
of the past — mythical geography, legen- 
dary history, unscientific biology and 
primitive codes of law — and yet ha 
may have a stronger and sweeter charac- 
ter than an average graduate. There- 
fore we say let us not antagonise the 
Pandit class but try to excel them in 
character as well as learning. Let us 
be as loyal to our ideals as they are, as 
thorough in our methods as they are and 
as calm and dignified in bearing as 
they are. And above all let os not 
accentuate and magnify the differences 
between them wi oqrselves. Por the^ 
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are not so obscurantist as their words 
would make us believe. It is our duty 
to oarry them along with us. 

Lastly, it would not be out of place 
to point out in this oonneotion the 
necessity of an enlightened and well- 
paid priesthood. Most of our difficulties 
are due to the absence of this class. 
Our religious organisations have crum- 
bled down. Our ancient Mutts exercise 
little or no authority. At any rate they 
have no influence on the religion of the 
educated class with which we are at 
present concerned. In England, the 
church is manned by the beat products 
of the Universities. The bishops and 
the archbishops of the church are as 
great in secular learning as religious 
learning. The Dean of St. Paul’s for 
instance is a great classical scholar. 
Hence the dignitaries of the church 
are universally respected and they lead 
the religious thought of the country. 
They make the necessary adjustments 
between religious dogma and secular 
knowledge from time to time as need 
arises. The whole country is covered 
with a network of religious organisa- 
tion. Every parish has its priest who 
ministers to its spiritual needs. 
But what have we in this country ? 
In place of an enlightened and 
respected priesthood we have a class 
of chaplains who are universally treat- 
ed with contempt for their ignorance 
and avarice. It is absurd to blame 
them. We have made them what they 
are. They are not properly trained for 
their work. They belong to no reli- 
gious organisation. They have no 


fixed salaries. Their emoluments depend 
on the whim of the householder. And 
in places where their numbers are 
scarce their demands are extravagant. 
The relation between this class and the 
public is one of sordid commercialism. 
It is really disgraceful that the educa- 
ted classes have as their officiating 
priests men for whose mental and 
moral qualities they have nothing but 
contempt. We do not see why we 
should not pool our resources, 
raise a common fund and have a res- 
pectable class of priests with fixed 
salaries. But this is rather a compli- 
cated question of religious organisation 
which bristles with difficulties of 
various kinds* All that we can say 
now is that till an enlightened priest- 
hood which is better educated than 
the educated class comes into existence 
and takes charge of religious instruc- 
tion, those who are giving secluar 
instruction should feel it their duty 
to equip themselves voluntarily for 
teaching religion on the right lines. 
Every Hindu teacher in a Hindu institu- 
tion should qualify himself for the 
work. He should not think that it is 
the business of the Pandit. The 
Pandit cannot do it. The type of 
religion he is qualified to teach will 
not appeal to our boys and it will pro- 
duce no effect on their life and 
character. It is the graduate teachers 
in our schools that should be in charge 
of religious instruction. They should 
regard it as a great national service. 
Theirs is the task of shaping the relig- 
ion that the educated classes need at 
present. 



THE GURU— PAST AND PRESENT 
By Prof. K. 8. Srikantan, M. A., F. B. E. 8. ^London) 


spiritual preceptor is the first 
^ form. The pupil is the last form. 
Knowefige is the link." So says the 
Brnti — 

— (T*ittiriya Upaniahad). Mag- 
netio and gracious was the persona- 
lity of the Guru in Ancient India. Ha 
was quite a different man from the 
modern teacher whom we meet with 
in the secondary and the high schools. 
The Guru of the Ancient Indian type 
has practically disappeared and it is 
hard to find a single cultural copy of 
him to-day. 

The Guru was a teacher ; but that was 
only one of his multifarious relations 
to the students placed under him. In 
fact the Guru meant everything to the 
student. The Scripture says: — 

<51^ I i 

"Thou art verily 
my mother, Thou art the father, in- 
deed my friend also art Thou and 
companion as well* Thou indeed art 
my learning, and possessions too 
art Thou. Thou art my all in all. 
0 Lord, Thou art the God of gods." 
Such was the magnificent position of 
the Guru in Ancient India. 

Every Student of Indian culture is 
familiar with the word Guru. But the 
authors of the Dharma Sastras and 
Srutis are not agreed in respect of the 
exact meaning of the term. According 
to Mann and Vishnu, 'Guru* was not a 
term used for a teacher .n general, but 


only to a teacher of a particular learn- 
ing: 

5 NnfRpf ^ gsr: i 
qts’iiimRr fPT^TTsaw: ^ ii 

«r 35?^ II 

— (Manu) 

'*Thoy call that Brahmin who initiates 
a pupil and teaches him the Veda 
together with the Kalpa and Bah^sya, 
Acharya. But he who for his live* 
lihood teaches a portion only of the 
Veda or also the Angas of the Veda is 
called the Upadhyaya. But that 
Brahmana who performs in accordance 
with the rules of the Veda tbo rites, the 
Garbhadbana and gives food to the child 
is called the Guru.” Thus according 
to Manu, the Guru was nothing more 
than a priest. Technically a Guru is 
one who performs the purificatory 
ceremonies over a boy and instructs 
him in the Vedas: ^ 

11 

Many other writers mean by the 
term 'Guru' the teacher of the 'Highest 
Knowledge* which was Vedanta: — 

«(^ !w: 

"Salutation unto the Guru who is the 
sun that makes the bud of Vedanta 
blossom.” They were different from 
the other types of teachers as the 
Upadhyaya and Acharya in that they 
took to teaching as a 'Labour of Love* 
and not for any remuneration. The 
Guru was looked upon as one, who by 
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giving a knowledge of the self burns up 
the bonds of aocumulated Karma of 
many a birth. 

But here we have not used the term 
‘Guru* in any of these teohnioal 
senses. Here 'Guru' is taken to be a 
teacher in general. These Gurus 
cooupied the first rank in society and 
they were the guides and guardians of 
mankind. Even a cursory glance of 
the sacred texts of the Hindus would 
bring home to our minds the extra* 
ordinarily high reg<ird given to the 
'Guru* in society. The Guru was con- 
sidered to bo the very God— -the Creator, 
by the students 

»r§ii i 

<rt w:” ii 

"Salutations to the glorious Guru; 
Guru is Brahma, Guru is Vishnu and 
even the Lord Mahadeva. Nay, the 
Guru is even the Supreme Brahman 
Itself". 

A student of culture to-day is net- 
interested so much in the high position 
of the Guru in 'Ancient India’ as in the 
fall in society of his modern represent- 
ative. The teachers to-day occupy only 
the lower rungs of the ladder in 
society. As a consequence it is only 
socondrate men that enter this pro- 
fession. These teachers are not re- 
spected even by their own students and 
much less by their parents. Ill- paid 
and little respected, the poor teacher 
spends a long life in utter disoonent and 
misery. 

Terrible indeed is the contrast I 
Pitiable is the transition from a time 
when men said, 'There is no object of 
veneration higher than the Guru Deva 
or Man God* to a time when men say, 
'After all a teacher.’ 

The question that naturally arises in 
this connexion is:— How was it possible 
for the Gurus of Ancient India to 


occupy such a magnificent position? 
Arising from it, but not the same is the 
question why it has not been possible 
for the modern teacher to hold such a 
position in society. This question has 
suggested itself to many scholars. But 
many of them, instead of finding out 
the causes, have only taken advantage 
of it to ridicule the modern teachers 
by placing them side by side with the 
ancient Gurus. They point out that, 
if to day the teachers do not occupy a 
high position in society, it is due 
entirely to their own fault. Ignorance, 
indifference, pride, want of sincerity 
are often said to be the features of a 
modern teacher. But few try to under- 
stand that to-day the teacher is fettered 
by so many circulars that ha has little 
or no scope to use his discretionary 
powers. The pity is the Headmaster 
and the Educational officers have more 
control over the teachers than the 
teachers over the students. The 
students are quite aware of this power- 
lessness of the teachers. Teachers who 
want to maintain discipline are the 
very men who are sooner or later placed 
in troubled waters. 

It is true the Gurus of Ancient India 
were men of far nobler stuff. To be 
near them was in itself an education. 
Living far away from the cities, 
wanting nothing and expecting nothing, 
always studying and therefore always 
adding to the store of knowledge, the 
Gurus were the very cream of sooiety. 
But they owed their lofty position in 
sooiety not so muoh to their merit, but 
to their profession. To be a Guru, was 
given only to the best of men and it 
was enough if he was a Guru, all res- 
peot was his. 

In recent years, both in the press and 
in the platform there has been mneh 
criticism against the teachers regarding 
their attitude towards their students. 
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It is, however, wonderful to find that 
very few have looked at the problem 
from the opposite angle. The problem 
of reforming the students by advice and 
discipline and making them consider 
that "teachers are teachers" is certainly 
a more urgent problem than the former. 
The Ourus occupied a respectable posi- 
tion in society — because the students 
were compelled to respect them by the 
sacred laws, by the society and by their 
parents. 

The student, soon after getting up 
from the bed had to salute the teacher, 
reciting: — 

The Guru is here called Ista Deva 
incarnate. The nectar of his speech 
would destroy the poison called 
Samsara* The student had to spend 
every minute of the day in absolute 
obedience to the teacher. An indiffer- 
ent and disobedient student was an 
impossibility in Ancient India. Society 
would shun him ; parents would drive 
him out and the Dharma Sastras would 
throw him into the hell. The one 
characterstio feature of the modern 
student is indifference — (indifferent in 
dress, indifferent in manners and 
indifferent towards his studies). All 
law-givers of Ancient India lay down 
that the student should appear before 
the Guru with a clean dress and a 
clean mind. 

The teacher to-day is compelled to 
teach all kinds of students, so long 
as they pay their fees. The teacher has 
no business ao refuse teaching to a 
student who, he thinks, is negligent or 
impertinent. If the teacher is to be 
popular among the students and wants 
to be in the good books of his officers, 
be must wink over these. This has 
gone to such an extravagant extent 


that to-day students, attending to the 
lecture very closely and taking down 
what the teacher says are looked down 
upon by the other students who call 
themselves intelligent and can pass 
without the help of the teacher. 

With surprise and relief we turn to 
the student in Ancient India. The 
Guru was not bound to teaoh every 
Tom, Dick or Harry : 

sTRvrfi’ ^ ti 

ii 

(Manu II ) 

"One must not teaoh unless asked for. 
He should not teaoh without discri- 
mination. He should not teaoh to one 
who asks improperly. Let a wise man 
behave like an idiot in the company of 
such men. Even in times of extreme 
difficulty a Guru should rather die 
with bis knowledge than sow it in an 
barren soil." 

One of the main reasons for the fall 
of the modern teacher from this high 
position is found in the fact that the 
relationship between the teacher and 
the student has become contractual. 
The student is led to think that the 
teacher is bound to teach him so long 
as he pays bis fees and the teacher has 
no business to question him so long as 
be pays his fees. And teachers are 
more often than not made the target of 
criticism and ridicule in season and out 
of season even when any disciplinary 
measure is taken in the interest of the 
students themselves. In contrast we 
have; — 
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(Manu II). 

— Tbe student is advised not to step in 
those places vvbere the teacher is 
censured. Either be must cover his 
ears or depart thence to another place* 
The student ought not to mimic the 
gait and speech of the teacher. By 
censuring his teacher, though justly, he 
\vill become in his next birth an ass by 
falsely defaming him, a dog and so on. 
The above Slckas make the contrast 
terribly clear. 

We may however point out that 
to-day the best men by passing the 
eempetitive examinations enter the 
administrative line. In the teachers' 
profession, we find the operation of 
^Onshatn's Lau)\ If the Guru was 
regarded highly, he also deserved it 
amply. The glorious Y^asa, it is said 
in the Bhagavatam, was even com- 
passionate to men of poor abilities. He 


so arranged his teaching that men of 
poor understanding could easily learn 
and retain what they had learnt. 

5Ti^: f i 

II 

In the above Slokas, Manu points out 
that a teacher should never use harsh 
words while teaching or at any other 
time. He must always use sweet and 
gentle words. 

The king also held the Guru in a 
very high position : 

^ wi^ II 

The king was asked to worship those 
well-versed in the Veda early in the 
morning. 

Respected by the students, honoured 
by the king and loved by the society, 
enviable indeed was the teacher's pro- 
fession, in Ancient India. 


SRI ANANTHALWAR : THE TYPICAL 
SRI VAISHNAVAITE 
By A. Srinivasaclmriar, B.A., L.T. 

{Continued from the last issue) 


^BI Ramanuja, after founding the 
empire of Visishtadwaita, with a 
view to perpetuate the sway of his relig- 
ion over men’s minds, established 
seventyfour hereditary seats of spiritual 
authority and tradition, and installed 
on them his duly qualified direct dis- 
ciples, to whom the lay public offered 
their homage by virtue of their superior 
spiritual attainments. They were fur- 
ther empowered by the founder to 
propagate the philosophy of Visishta- 
dwaita (qualified non-dualism) as 


presented in the XJpanishads and the 
divine hymns of the Alwars, to ini- 
tiate disciples, and to continue the 
apostolic line for the redemption of 
humanity. These seventy four priests 
constituted the great body of Bri Vai- 
shnavism, of which the living spirit 
was Sri Ramanuja. Of the various 
members of this missionary organisa- 
tion, one was acclaimed and honoured 
as the hand of Sri Ramanuja, another 
(Embar) as the shadow of his feet, and 
a third as his sandals, and 90 00, bat 
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Sri Ananthalwar was looked upon as 
the very lotus feet of the great teacher. 
Sri Vaiehnavaites believe on good 
grounds that Ramanuja was the in- 
oarnation of Sesha, the divine thou- 
sand* headed snake, who is, as it wore, 
an inseparable adjunct of the Lord— 
His eternal servant at all times, in all 
places and under all conditions. The 
unswerving devotion and service that 
characterised Sri Ananthalwar and the 
complete absorption of his mind in it 
as also the exalted heights to which 
it rose during the time of service, 
earned for him not only the addition of 
the title 'Alwar' to his name, but also 
the glorious surname of 'Ananthan- 
pillai* — 'Anantba, the man,* in recog- 
nition of the extraordinary manhood 
and mighty heroism that he displayed 
in the fulfilment of the commission of 
service in the sacred hill of Thirupathi. 
Pious Yaisbnavaite Acharyas used to 
observe with great veneration, that 
when Sri Vishnu came down from the 
Nitya (eternal) world of paradise to 
the Leela world and chose the hill of 
Tirupathy as His abode with a view to 
deliver mortals from sin and sorrow. 
His eternal servant Anautha (or Sesha) 
appeared on earth with the name of 
Anantha and dedicated himself to a 
life of service on earth also, with a 
view to hold up the ideal of service 
before mankind as a sure means of 
salvation. Again, since in his one- 
pointed devotion to the service that was 
enjoined by his teacher Ananthalwar 
did not mind even Qod, since the ideal 
of devotion to Ood was only subservient 
to the ideal of devotion t ) his teacher 
(Guru Nishta), Ananthalwar was to 
Ramanuja, what Mathurakavi Alwar 
was to Nammalwar and so Mathurakavi 
Alwar and Ananthalwar are to this 
day regarded as the lotus feet respec- 
tively of Nammalwar a id Ramanuja. 


Oontemporaneously with Sri Anan- 
thalwar, there lived a Vaishnavaite, — a 
disciple of Sri Bhatta, the renowned 
Aoharya — famous for his devotion to 
Guru and God. One day, overpowered 
by the desire to hear from the lips of 
his erudite preceptor about the charac- 
teristics of an ideal Vaishnavaite, he 
approached his teacher in all humility 
and reverence, and expressed his wish 
to be enlightened upon the point. But 
Bhattar, instead of directly answering 
the question himselfi suggested that he 
should go to Sri Ananthalwar and 
stay with him and learn of him the 
answer. The disciple in implicit 
obedience to his orders went on a pil- 
grimage to the hill of Thirupathy, and 
explained the purpose for which be was 
sent hither by his teacher. Sri Ananthal- 
war promised to answer the question 
referred to him, and yet full six months 
passed away without any reference to 
it ; and the disciple had in the mean- 
while reconciled himself to the new 
environment and was spending his 
time in Seva or service wholly. Later, 
one day, there was a grand feast in the 
house of Ananthalwar and the devotees 
wore sitting ready for dinner in the 
respective seats acoordiog to the ranks 
assigned to them. Suddenly the idea 
dawned in his mind, the idea 
of testing the disciple waiting in his 
house for a long period and of teach- 
ing him at the same time the secret 
implications of the twin ideals of ser- 
vitude (Seshathwa) and of absolute 
dependence (Parathantharya) in relation 
to God or His devotees — the cardinal 
doctrines of Vaishnavaites. The disci- 
ple was seated in the front rank as 
usual on that day, but Ananthalwar 
asked him to vacate the seat and occupy 
a seat in the next lower rank, since 
more guests arrived ; and soon he was 
again shifted to still lower ranks, and 
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80 on like tbali till the lowest rank 
available was assigned to him. The dis- 
ciple obeyed the commands of Anantbal- 
war with alacrity and composure and 
without the least perturbation. Anan- 
thalwar, delighted beyond measure at 
the excellence of behaviour of the dis- 
ciple. went up to him and seated him 
by his side in the front rank, and to- 
gether ate the holy food offered to the 
Lord. Some time after, Ananthalwar 
said to the disciple, ''It is long since you 
came here. You may return to the 
home of your Guru. Here is my 
answer to the question regarding the 
characteristics of an ideal Sri Vaishna- 
vaite : — 'Like the crane, like the cock, 
like the salt, like thy own self.’ 
Kindly inform your preceptor that I 
gave this answer. May the bloasing of 
the Lord be on you I Farewell I" The 
disciple hastened to the presence of Sri 
Bhattar and delivered the laconic pre- 
cious answer, to which the erudite 
scholar, Bhattar, furnished the follow- 
ing elaborate oommentaryi in the pre- 
sence of his disciples and followers; — 
'Like the orane’:(l)A Sri Yaishnavaite 
like the crane, chooses as his abode a 
place surrounded by tanks, lakes 
rivers or other sources of water supply. 
(2) His snow-white purity, inner and 
outer, is comparable to the spotless 
white colour of the crane. (3) The crane 
perching upon the bank of a stream or 
on a lotus leaf and looking with an eye 
of unconcern on the hundreds of tiny 
fish that may come within its reach, 
lies in wait really, for the arrival of a 
big fish and then darts at it to 
make it its prey. Likewise the pious 
Yaishnavaite looks with an indifferent 
eye on all those who are related to him 
physically or in a worldly sense, and 
waits for the arrival of the proper Guru 
who could liberate him from the tram- 
mels of ignorance; and on finding him, 
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seeks refuge in him instantly and 
spends his time everafter with him 
listening to his soul stirring divine 
utterances. (4) The crane living by the 
seaside flies away, during the rainy 
weather, to the neighbourhood of a 
mountain lake to escape its destruction 
by thunder and lightning. So does a 
Sri Yaishnavaite, whenever his spiritual 
welfare is endangered by some worldly 
relationship, flee from his abode to 
sacred places of importance surcharged 
with spiritual force, like Srirangam, 
Thirupathy, Oonjeevaram and Thizu- 
narayanapuram. 

'Like the cock’: The cock busies itself 
in stirring and rummaging heaps of 
rubbish with the object of picking up 
any stray grains in it, and finding them 
feeds itself and its young ones with 
them. Similarly the Saint Nammalwar, 
the cock divine, ransacks the heaps of 
Yedas with their numerous divisions 
and sub-divisions in ail thoroughness ; 
and discriminating between tbe essen- 
tials and the non-essentials, he gathers 
all the precious elements in them and 
presents the quintessence of the four 
Yedas in four grand lyrics, simple yet 
deep, that are within the comprehension 
of the unlettered and the ignorant and 
yet provide ample food for reflection to 
the cultured and the wise. Those poems 
form a celestial ambrosia for all devo- 
tees hungering for God, and while him- 
self partaking of the divine emotions 
that are enshrined within, the Alwar 
laid the whole of humanity under a 
deep debt by making the concretised 
forms of his superb emotions available 
to succeeding generations also. The 
blessed Sri Yaishnavaite too in his turn 
like the cock, searches thoroughly and 
repeatedly every nook and corner of the 
divine lyrics of Nammalwar, and finds 
almost everywhere an entrance leading 
to the depths of devotion eonoeglad 
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underneath, and rushing through the 
door, he dives deep, sheds tears of 
ecstasy, and freely indulges in horri- 
pilation and other external manifesta- 
tions of divine love. [The.Btudy of such 
works leading to the meditation on tho 
attributes of God, His glories and His 
deeds of grace forms an essential part 
of the Sadhana or the means employed 
by Vaishnavaites for getting true devo- 
tion to God.] Of course, the mention 
of the lyrics of Nammalwar is only by 
way of illustration and hence is sugges- 
tive and inclusive of the works of other 
Alwars and Acharysa and the Bhashyaa 
(commentaries on Vedanta Sutras and 
the poems sung by the Alwars). But in 
this connection the pertinent question 
may arise, "Aro the Vedas a mass of 
rubbish?" The comparison is certainly 
not meant to be an out and out con- 
demnation of the saorednoas associated 
with the eternal and boginningless scrip- 
tures of divine origin ; it only refers to 
the multitudinous nature of those scrip- 
tures, which are labyrinthine, volumi- 
nous, bewildering and terrifying to the 
average young intellect. Tho Vedas 
which are 'infinite in number’, are a 
rich storehouse of varying human ex- 
periences at different stages of develop- 
ment, and possess a series of vistas 
obtained through different avenues of 
thought and endeavour. They teach 
not only tho highest transcendental 
truths but also the lower and the 
lowest truths and thus serve as the 
universal guide and help for all souls 
standing in the various rungs of tho 
ladder of evolution from the lowest to 
the highest. Since they contain pres- 
criptions and directions for all tempera- 
ments and characters, for the inert 
(Tamasic), the active (Bajasio) and the 
calm (Satwic) types of people, each 
reader has to select the portions that 
suit his own purpose. The motherly 


Veda, a thousand times fonder and 
more indulgent than the pettest human 
mother, rarely suppresses or restrains 
the blind impulses of the ordinary man 
at first but gives them their natural 
scope, leads him on and follows him 
patiently to the end of his erratic 
course; and when finally he turns away 
with distressing feelings of disappoint- 
ment and regret from the dire conse- 
quences of his actions, the Veda encour- 
ages him with consoling advice and 
cheeringly points out the remedy and 
the right track. The Veda, with a view 
to instil confidence in itself into the 
minds of its followers, deals at first 
with the rules and ceremonies relating 
to black magic, which are productive of 
tangible results in this world, then goes 
on describing the ways and means of 
enjoying the pleasures of the subtle 
invisible heavenly worlds such as 
the worship of the deities presiding 
over the forces of nature, then 
loads him further to the worship 
of Brahma, the Creator of the universe 
and the attainment of his exalted 
position of rulership of the universe, 
and after thus training and puri- 
fying the mind of the aspirant, finally 
teaches the truth that all worlds made 
up of matter, however subtle and refin- 
ed, are impermanent, that the Supreme 
Being alone is the eternal truth, and 
reaching Him alone we attain eman- 
cipation and annihilation of all sor- 
rows. The author of the Bhagavad 
Gita, Sree Krishna, says to Arjuna, 
"No set determination is formed in the 
minds of those that are full of desires 
and look upon heaven as their highest 
goal, and who, taking pleasure in the 
panegyric words of the Vedas, declare 
that there is nothing else. Their 
flowery words.. .are the causes of births 
as the result of their works. The Vedas 
deal with the three Gunas." This 
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warning of the Qita has to be heeded, 
and disoritnination exeroised in accor- 
danoe with the light shed by our 
Alwars and Aoharyas shall be our 
weapon while threading the intrioata 
mazes of the Vedas. 

'Like the salt’: (l) The Sri Vaisbna- 
yaites are the salt of the earth, and if 
the salt hath lost its savour where- 
with shall it be salted ? (2) Salt both 
by its predominance in food and by its 
insuffioienoy renders it distasteful, yet 
by its presence in due proportion 
seasons it, and oonduoos to its relish. 
Similarly the Sri Vaishnavaite is silent, 
unobtrusive and mcdost, and yet 
radiates by his presence a sweet per- 
fume in the atmosphere he happens to 
move in ; ha rarely makes his presence 
felt by even the slightest tinge of 
egoistic assertiveness in his behaviour 
towards God, His devotees and his 
Aoharyas on account of his constant 
awareness of the inherent evil in him, 
(3) Just as the salt never replies to the 
critics that condemn its evil nature so 
a Sri Yaishnavaite, when blamed by a 
brother Yaishnavaite (apparently for 
some slight pretext but really out of 
the latter’s inability to overcome the 
effects of evil impressions lurking in 
tbo mind), shall, not only refrain from 
retorting but shall bo grateful also to 
the offender for reminding him of the 
dangers arising from the lack of self- 
restraint. (4) The salt dissolves itself 


and loses its name and form in lending 
its savour to food ; and so does the Sri 
Yaishnavaite readily efface himself in 
the service of God and man. 

'Like the own self’: Here is an 
allusion evidently to some specific be- 
haviour of the disciple in the house of 
Sri Ananthalwar that might be illus- 
trative of a characteristie of the typical 
Yaishnavaite, and the disciple alone can 
now enlighten ns on the point. [So 
saying, he asked the disciple to narrate 
anything special that took^plaoe during 
his stay tiiere, and the disciple 
mentioned the inoidont of his being 
shifted at the dinner time to lower and 
lower ranks. Hearing of it with great 
delight, Bhattar continued thus: — ] 
When a Sri Yaishnavaite is invited to 
a feast in the house of a devotee, it is 
his duty to comply cheerfully and 
willingly with the wishes of the host 
and accept any seat that the host may 
be pleased to assign to him without 
the least mortification. Herein lies the 
test of a true Yaishnavaite — namely, hia 
voluntary submission to the will of a 
devotee of God and reliance on Him, — 
the fruit of his cherished attitude of 
self- surrender to God and entire 
dependence on Him. 

To sum up : the ideal Sri Yaishna- 
vaite is an embodiment of purity, devo- 
tion, selfless service and devout meek- 
ness. 


(Concluded) 



S^:LBCTIOi^S PEOM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

AYODHYA KANDA: CHAPTER IV 

RAMA*S INSTRUCTION TO LAKSHMANA 


On being informed that King 
Dasaratha bound by a previous boon 
given to queen Eaikeyi. has ordered his 
(Kama's) exile into the forest for a 
period of ti^elve years, and the instal- 
lation of Bharata as the ruler, Kama 
goes to his mother Queen Eausalya to 
take leave of hor before his departure. 
A touching soene follows in which 
Eausalya bewails her lot, and trios to 
persuade Kama not to go to the forest 
by threatening that she would commit 
suicide if he departs in obedience to his 
father's command in spite of her wish 
to the contrary. Lakshmana, the loving 
half-brother of Bama, hearing this 
pathetic conversation between the 
mother and her son, becomes highly 
enraged at his father for what he con- 
siders to be his unjust and cruel sen- 
tence on Bama. Burning with indig- 
nation he says to Bama: "I shall 
enchain this insane and tyrannical king 
who is wholly under the influence of 
Kaikeyi. 1 shall kill Bharata with his 
uncle and all his relatives. 0 Bama, 
witness my prowess to-day ; with bow 
in band 1 shall destroy all who stand 
in the way of your coronation, and 
shall see that you are installed on the 
throne of your ancestors." To pacify 
him Bama speaks the following words 
of wisdom : 

mdsRr Icr ii 

SIRlPl ^ ^ 51^ 

I1 1*: II 

^ O tiger among Ea- 

ghu’s clan ^ you nr: brave ^ 
Rre you) w my to in- 


finite well-being devoted ^ 
are truly ^ your ut all (valour) 
I) 5jHn% know jilig but cRWi: 
the time for that (?if!n now) snt 
not (gfr: proper is). 

18. You are indeed brave and greatly 
devoted to my welfare. 0 tiger among 
Baghu's clan. Truly, I know all about 
your valour, but this is not the proper 
time for it (i.e., the display of your 
prowess) 


?fPiRr: ^ in-e ii 

this TP?r kingdom 
beginning with the body ^ and 
whatever is seen qR: if 

all true be ?Rr then, i.e., 

in that case ^ your wii^T: effort 
fruitful would be). 


19. If all that wo see, this kingdom 
and everything beginning with our body 
be truo, than indeed would thy 
(proposed) effort be fruitful! 


[1. It imp'iea that tho pheaomQnal world 
is not true and that oue should not exert one- 
self to fight with tho shadow.] 



enjoyments i 

flashes of lightning in the mas- 
ses of clouds like unstea- 
dy (»rf^ are) ?ng: tho duration of 
man’s life also 
5131^51^ like a drop of water on a 
red-hot piece of iron is). 
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20. Enjoyments are as unsteady as 
flashes of lightning in the masses of 
oionds, and the dnration of man's life 
also is (momentary) like a drop of 
water on a piece of red-hot iron. 

II II 

imr even as JNj frog 
caught; in the throat of a serpent 
^ although gnats (food) 
?i^g% seeks for similarly siii5n- 
caught by the serpent of 
time (man) of the world w- 
<suTq:.impormanent uWfi. enjoy- 
ments thirsts for). 

21. Men of tbo world who are under 
the grip of the serpent of time seek aftor 
the impermanent enjoyments of life 
even as a frog cries for food although it 
is caught in the throat of a serpent. 

fST?r. jwrudh?# 

9Rt 'sn?! »ihr: o \\ \\ 

srr: man for bodily 

enjoyments with great difli- 
culty fe even night and daj'- 

!Rfi^ all sorts of work per- 
forms («RI when) g on the other 
hand the body from 

Furnsha (Atman) separate 
is seen (ugi then) m here 


i.e., in this body by the 
Purusha sff: what ^br: object of 
pleasure is enjoyed. 

22. Even with great diilioulty man 
performs various works night and day 
for (soouring) objects of bodily enjoy- 
ment. But when the Purusha ^ i. e., 
the Atman) is realised as separate from 
the body what pleasures then are 
enjoyed by the Purusha, ^ t. e., nothing 
is enjoyed by Him. 

[1. i. e, mon seek for physical cnjoymontB 
because of the mii^conccption that the body is 
the real self. But when iho Atman, the real 
Self, is seen as separate from the body, the 
physical contacts arc of no more consequence 
to the enlightened man. He being established 
in the consciousness of his real Self, the body 
is to him nothing belter than an inert sub- 
stance, and the so-called enjoyments of the 
body have thcreforo no attraction for him.] 

dmr: 1 

JTTPITPt^ SRli II ^\ll 

The rela- 
tion with father, mother, son, 
brother, wife, friends and others 
in a caravansary of men 
association ^ like (?rai as 
well as) »r?lt in the river 
as a collection of pieces of wood 
short lived (^?ira' is). 

211. Man’a relation with father, 
mother, bod, brother, wife, frienda and 
others is as unstable as the association 
of people in a caravansary or as a 
collection of pieces of wood in a river, 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

AFGHANISTAN ON THE TRACK OF PROGRESS 


For the pasb bhree years the atten- 
tion of the world has been to an un- 
usual degree drawn towards the for- 
tunes of Afghanistan, the small hilly 
tract of land that lies beyond the north- 
west frontier of India. The historic 
world-tour of the ex- Amir and the revo- 
lutionary reforms that followed his re- 
turn seemed to indicate that in Afghani- 
stan the old order was for ever going to 
change giving place to new. The sub- 
sequent out- break of rebellion, disorder 
and lawlessness however threw the 
country back into the path of retro- 
gression for a time, and the outside 
world thought that Afghanistan was 
against any change in her traditional 
mode of life. But under the rule of 
Nadir Shah, the present Amir, Afghani- 
stan has given the lie to this mistaken 
notion about her. She is again on the 
track of progress as will bo soon from 
the following qaetation from a contri* 
bution of the Afghan minister in 
London to “The Heferee”: “Wo want to 
remain at peace with our neighbours 
and develop internally. King Nadir 
Shah is extremely popular with all 
classes and tribes of Afghans. He is 
carrying on the work of modernisation 
which Amanullah Khan began. It is a 
mistake to think that Afghani are 
against reforms. They welcome them. 
People rose against Amanullah Khan 
because they misunderstood some of his 
reforms. That is all. 

“We are doing a great deal to spread 
eduoatipn. Schools and Colleges are 
being established all over the country. 
The girls who had been seut out to 
foreign countries for education two 
years ago have now returned. They 
will do a great deal to help the oause 
of female ednoation in Afghanistan. 

“TTears tolerant. We treat Hindus 
and Mohammedans alike. There are 
plenty of Hindus employed in our 
Finance and other departments. Last 
year there were four Hindu students 


out of the thirty we sent out abroad for 
education. 

“We have no prejudice against paint- 
ing, photography, and sculpture as 
many Europeans imagine all Moham- 
medans have. We have sent one 
student to Germany to learn sculpture 
and art. 

“ We are anxious to build rail- 

ways. Sooner or later wo shall bnild 

them At present wo are using 

motor- oars and lorries for transporta- 
tion. 

"We regard Japan as our model. 
The Land of the Bising Sun can teach 
all Oriental nations how to modernise 
themsehes and take an active part ‘ in 
the life of the world to-day. It is suici- 
dal to remain too much attached to the 
ra^t. What was good for yesterday is 
not good for to-day, much loss for 
to-morrow. Life moans continuous 
change ; and those nations that cannot 
change according to the spirit of the 
times will die out. It is the law of 
nature.” 

The path that Afghanistan is now 
treading is the path for all countries of 
the East that want to survive the keen 
struggle for life that obtains at the pre- 
sent day among the nations of the 
world. The insianoes of Japan and 
lately of Turkey, China and other 
oountries have disproved the ohorished 
notion of some Western imporialisljs of 
the last century thafi the European 
possosees certain speoial racial oha- 
racteristios by virtue of which he has 
come to occupy bis present position of 
pre-eminence in the world and whioh 
would always enable him to dominate 
over the Asiatio and the Negro. The 
notion is a most mistaken one. In fact 
till the 16 th century the Asiatics were 
the most forward people in the world, 
both in the field of thought as well as 
in political and commercial matters. 
Bni since then the liberalising inflnenoe 
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ofOreek ouUnre produced a mighty 
thought wave in Europe, and the in- 
telleotual ferment and adventurous 
voyages that followed in its wake gave 
a vigorotia impetus to the national life 
of Europe which has carried her to the 
forefront in world- pelitica and still 
maintains her in that position. Daring 
the centuries that followed, the national 
life of Asia was in a state of deoadence. 
Encumbered by traditions and reli- 
gious conventions that were developed 
in the course of ages, the East refused 
to move from the old rut, and the re- 


sult was that she beoame a prey to the 
imperialism of the youthful and exul- 
tant Europe. But bitter experience 
taught the East her mistake and from 
about the middle of the 19th century 
she began her belated march along the 
path of progress. The rise of Japan 
marks its Grst stage, the modernisation 
of Turkey its second, and the ferment 
in China, Afghanistan and India its 
third stage. Before the close of the 
first half of this century A-iia seems 
likely to regain what she has lost by 
her negligence in the past few centuries. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Students’ Home, Madras 

FOUNDEB'S DAY CELEBBATION 

The birthday of Swnmi Bamakrish- 
nananda fell on the 24th July this year 
and was observed with dvo solemnity 
by the members of the Mylapore Kama- 
krishna Misaiau Studouta' Home. As 
was appropriate for such an occasion 
the morning hours wore devoted to 
the recital of Slokas from the Bbagavad 
Gita, tbo Upaniabada and the Vishnu 
Sahasranamam and Puja. During the 
day rice was distributed to the poor 
numbering nearly a thousand. The 
members of the Home hold a meeting 
in the evening, Swam! Yatiswarananda 
presiding when Bpeeohes on "The life 
and teachings of Swami Bamakrishna- 
nanda" were made by some of the dis- 
ciples of the Swamiji. 

Bwjbmi Yatiswarananda said that it 
was an occasion for them to remind 
themselves of the great ideas and ideals 
for which Swami Bamakrishnananda 
stood in his life-time. The best way to 
offer their heart’s adoration to the 
Bwamiii would be certainly to follow 
in his footsteps. 

Mr. Baghavaohariar, Mr. V. G. Ban- 
gaswami and Mr. P. Manickaswami 
Mudaliar who had the privilege of sit- 
ting at the feet of Swami Bamakriahna 
nanda dwelt at length on the life and 
teachings of the Swami. The proceedings 


of the day were brought to a oIoss by 
the Bamanamam Bhajana late in tbs 
evening. 

R. K. Mission Relief Work at 
Kishore.'Sanj 

Before we h.ad time to finish our 
relief work at Bohitpur, in Dacca, tho 
cries of distress from th'^ Eishorganj 
subdivision in tho District of Mymon- 
sing have demanded immodiato atten- 
tion. Readers of novisp.^pers are already 
aware of the nature of the atrocities 
committed in this part. The picture of 
desolation here is the same as at Bobit- 
pur, only on a magnified scale, covering 
fifty villages. Bo far as our workers 
could gat W, only Hindu homes were 
looted, Mahommedan homes being scru- 
pulously spared. Tbo misery entailed 
by this ruthless plunder — and in some 
oases slaughter— can be better imagin- 
ed than desoribed- Only bare houses 
were standing, with not a vestage of 
their contents left. The once flourish- 
ing bazars tell the same sad tale. 
Everywhere poor and rich Hindus 
were rendered equally penniless. They 
were absolutely without the means of 
procuring their food or of cooking it and 
had just one piece of cloth. Seeing this 
desperate condition we have started A 
relief centre at Mirzapur, in the Eish- 
organj sub-division, from which since 
the lat of August, 149 mds. and 18 srs. 
of rice, 501 pieces of cloth and some 
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utensils have been distributed to 
tbe extremely needy families of ten 
villages. It is the want of ade- 
quate funds that has prevented our 
taking more villages. The help most be 
continued for at least some weeks 
more, for tbe condition as yet is most 
unstable. Our work at Bohitpor has 
been closed. We distributed in the last 
three weeks 96 mda. and 28 srs. of rice, 
besides some quantity of cloth, uten- 
sils, tools and certain other accessories 
of getting a living. We gratefully 
acknowledge receipt of the following 
amounts among others:— A friend 
Bs. 1,000, Messrs. Mooljee Sicka & Go., 
Calcutta, Bs. 1,000, A sympathiser 
Bs. 450, Dacca Belief Committee 
Bs.200. We need substantial contribu- 
tions yet to carry on the relief work in 
this area. We appeal with all earnest- 
ness to the generous public to help us 
with funds in aid of the sufferers. 

Contributions, however small, will 
be thankfully received and aoknovv- 
lodged at the following addresses: — 

(1) The President, Bamkrishua 
Mission, Belur Math P.O., Dt. Howriih. 

(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 
182 A, Muktaram Babu Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

(Sd.) VIRAJANANDA. 

Offg. Secretary, Bamakrishna Mission. 

19-8-30. 


R. K. Mission Sevasfimity« 
Karimgan jt Sylhet 

The Beport on the working of the 
Sevasamity for the years 133Ai 1335 
and 1333 B. S. shows its growta use- 
fulness as a philanthropio instiihtion. 
The Samity omduoted a library con- 
sisting of 568 books and a number of 
Dailies aud Monthlies both English 
and Bengali for the benefit of the 
reading publio. It held religious olasses, 
celebrated the birthday anniversaries 
of various prophets inelading those of 
Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, expended Bs. 210—8—0 
for the education of those helpless boys 
who were kept in the Ashrama during 
the period under review and ran one 
lower primary school at Lauta for the 
last seven mouths of tbe year 1336 
B. S., and spent a sum of Bs. 3614 0 
on it. The Homeopathio Charitable 
Dispensary of the Samity treated 1375, 
1030, 1091 patients inoluding the 
repeated oases in 1334, 1335 and 1336 
B. S. respectively. The further activi- 
ties of the Sevasamity included bouse 
to house relief work in the locality, 
cremating the dead, contributing Bs. 40 
to tbe Bankura Famine Belief Fund 
and Bs. 116 3-0 in oonneotion with 
the Sylhet and Eaoohar flood relief 
work of the B. K. Mission. The 
Samity thanks the subsoribers, donors 
and friends for their substantial help 
and oo-operation in all its activities 
and hopes to receive the same in future 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


In the Service op my Lord : Bj/ 
Y, Jagannadham, B, A.; Satsang 
Office ; Ma^ulipatam ; pages 64 ; price 
annas 8. 

In this booklet the authoi* has tried 
to give a brief exposition of tbe triple 
knowledge that a spiritual aspirant 
should have, namelv, knowledge of God, 
world and man. Of the four ohapters 
in the book, be deals in the first with 
the various aspects of God— transoen- 
denta^ immanent, personal and 


Archa;— in the second with the worl^— 
their origin, mainteoanoe and diHoIu- 
tion in the third with mankind, and 
in the fourth with hints from Gita 
regarding praotioal spiritual life. The 
book oontaius many noble thoughts and 
much useful information regarding 
Hindu religious oonoeptious. The sub- 
ject is dealt with in a clear and simple 
manner and expressed in luoid language. 
Sincerity and a feeling of devotion 
pervade every page of this book. 
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RPAYER 


q qq# qiftir tnmifitqq II 

qt ^q^qqiqqiqt midni qiqqn’^: i 
qiT>Rt ©Rqqt ^ q ^ qqqfSiqq ii 


?rqi5: irqt firRi q ^ qq^Rqq ii 


I salute Him who is the cause of the universe, who is unknovm 
to the scriptures as well as the learned, and who, though endowed 
with Maya is still unaffected by it. 

"t salute Him, the ocean of mercy, who associates in spirit with 
the unattached and even-minded and yet remains free from the 
taint of all attachment. 


I salute Him, the adored of all, by the devoted worship of whose 
lotus feet with their foreheads drenched with the waters thereof men 
attain the highest goal. 
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KAEMA-YOGA IN THE GITA 


f HB spiritual wisdom of the seers of 
all ages and climes is the real wealth 
of mankind. For, while the material 
achievements of our earthly strivings 
crumble into dust in the process of time, 
the wealth of spiritual knowledge trans- 
mitted through the shining scores of 
centuries suffers no diminution but 
remains as an invaluable possession of 
men for all ages. But very often we, 
in our intellectual vanity, fail to evaluate 
the richness of the contribution of those 
gigantic personalities, and try to inter- 
pret their lives and teachings in the 
light of our individual fads and tastes 
and thereby distort the inner content 
of what they have taught for the benefit 
of humanity. The Bhagavad Gita 
which may be rightly called the 
essence of the Upanishads has been a 
target of virulent attack at the hands of 
many a Christian theologian, and its 
philosophy of Karma (work) has been 
labelled down as the speculation of an 
untutored brain. There are oven 
many Indians who have not scrupled to 
join hands with them in their vehement 
denunciation of the teachings of the 
Gita and have tried to impose their 
individual idiosyncrasies upon the un- 
wary students of philosophy. But 
whatever may bo the success that has 
attended such an ingenious attempt, it 
cannot be denied that the philosophy 
of Karma that has been so beauti- 
fully dealt with in the Gita 
serves as one of the strongest pillars of 
our spiritual life. A close and reverent 
study of the Bhagavad Gita would un- 
mistakably show that Sri Krishna has 
brought out with admirable success a 
beautVal synthesis of the various 
systems of Yo^a and while unfolding in 


course of his masterly discourse to 
Arjuna the deepest problems of human 
existence, has laid bare the various 
paths suited to the various tempera- 
ments for the realisation of the ideal of 
spiritual freedom. Emphasis has been 
laid on one or the other path according 
as it responds to the mental make-up of 
the individual aspirants. Harmony is 
the very soul of the Gita. ' Its polyphony 
discordant and confused at first to 
unaccustomed ears discovers to the 
trained ear its secret hierarchy and 
great hidden form \ And the solo aim 
of all the gi'oat paths is to enable the 
pilgrim to march to the temple of Unity, 
the ultimate goal of all human strivings 
on earth. For, behind tlie fleeting show 
of diverse phenomena there is but one 
cosmic Whole which is a persistent 
unifying Entity that stands as the 
Harmony of all seeming contradictions 
in the universe. It is the proud privi- 
lege of every heroic soul to get beyond 
the limitations of tbe sense-bound 
world and to gaze into the very face of 
Truth; and when this awakening of 
the soul comes he drifts away into an 
indescribable ocean of being where the 
confused murmurs of the world are 
heard no more and the aspirant' realises 
his own identity with the supreme 
Eeality,-“tho Existence— Knowledge— 
Bli.ss Absolute. 

The Gita lays special emphasis on the 
fact that spiritual freedom is the destiny 
of every individual as of every creature 
on earth. For, from Freedom the world 
springs into existence, in bondage it 
rests and to Freedom it returns in the 
end. Everything in the universe has 
therefore a natural tendency to resolve 
back into the primal state of equilibrium 
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in which there is a complete ces- 
sation of all forms of activity and of 
the fret and fever of earthly life. And to 
realise that supremo spiritual condition 
— the transcendent glory of the soul 
— violent adjustments have to bo made 
and drastic detachments have to bo 
effected in our existing relations. For 
our life on earth is tethered to thousand 
and one petty objects of love and affec- 
tion, and it seems hardly possible to 
break away from these earthly moorings 
without a titanic self-effort and self- 
abnegation. The lives and actions of 
saints and sagos therefore serve as flam- 
beaux in the world and throw a flood of 
light on the pathways loading to the 
ultimate goal. As a matter of fact such 
a life of spiritual striving bristles with 
innumerable dangers and difiicultics, 
but nothing is impossible of accomplish- 
ment for a heroic and persevering soul. 

As already pointed out the Bhagavad 
Gita has aid bare all the springs of 
human raturo and shown the paths for 
the realisation of the supreme end. 
The occasion for the revelation of 
this Truth in the Gita is one of 
the most striking in the history 
of mankind. It represents in a way the 
tragic moments of human life when 
many a bold flglitor in this Kiirukshetra 
of earthly existence sinks down in utter 
despair and yields to the siren voices of 
the lower self. Bare indeed are the 
souls who can triumph over this mental 
depression and stick to the post with an 
indomitable courage till the victory is at 
their feet. Needless to point out, 
human life is the greatest of all the 
fields of battle where a perpetual 
struggle is going on between ulie higlior 
and the lower natures of man. And it 
is not an uncommon phenomenon that 
in such a mystic struggle, cowardice 
masquerades as a self-complacent solici- 
tude for peace and lest and eventually 


drags down the fighter to the unplumbed 
depths of misery and ruin. For human 
life is so complicated that its higher 
promptings can hardly, at times, be 
distinguished from its seductive calls. 
That is why Sri Krishna pointed out at 
the veiy beginning the real nature and 
the ultimate destiny of man. For an 
intellechial understanding of life's pro- 
blems and destiny is the sine qua non 
of a strenuous and consistent fight 
against all odds for the attainment of 
that Ideal. So did Sri Krishna say ; 

“ This (Atman) is never born, nor does 
It die ;after having been, it again ceases 
not to be, nor the reverse. This is un- 
born, eternal, changeless, and primeval. 
It is not killed when the body is killed." 
“Even as man casts oft worn out clothes 
and puts on others which are now, so the 
embodied self casts off worn out bodies 
and enters into others which are new." 
“ This self, weapon cuts not ; this, fire 
burns not; this, water wets not; and this, 
wind dries not." “ He attains pcace^ 
who self ’‘Controlled ^ approaches objects 
with senses devoid of love and hatred 
and brought under his own controls In 
Dcace tliere is an end of all his miseries. 
For, the reason of the tranquil-minded 
soon becomes steady.” “ That man 
attains peace who abandoning all 
desires moves about without attachment^ 
without selfishness, without vanity. This 
is th-e Brahmic stale, 0 son of Pritha. 
Attaining to this none is deluded. 
Bemaining in this state even at the 
last period of life, one attains to the 
felicity of Brahman.” Thus the whole 
mystery was revealed unto Arjuna at 
tlie very outset so that ho might march 
on tlirougli thick and thin to the Ideal 
and figlit in scorn of consequence for 
its realisation. v 

What happened in the case of Arjuna 
is but a commonplace phenomenon in 
the life of every individual striving for a 
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highar condition of oxistenco. Many an 
aspirant in the course of his spiritual 
struggle is struck down with this kind of 
temporary depression, and needs an able 
guidance on the line that would suit 
his distinctive temperamental bias. 
But we very often forget that all minds 
cannot be squeezed into one pigeon-hole. 
Hinduism therefore has provided ample 
scope for a variation of thought and 
pointed out that a man is to be taught 
only that aspect of truth for which he is 
fitted. As a matter of fact different 
men stand at the different stages of their 
spiritual journey and it would be the 
height of folly to formulate one scheme 
of spiritual action for all kinds of strug' 
gling individoals. In the Bliagavad 
Gita we find, therefore, a splendid 
system of spiritual culture in which all 
the various thoughts blend in a unique 
synthesis. The paths of Jnana, Karma 
and Bhakti have been beautifully har- 
monised and it lias been shown that 
each one of these is but a question of 
emphasis at the various stages of one’s 
spiritual ascent. For, as already hinted, 
these paths are not mutually exclusive ; 
on the other hand each blends into the 
other and the divisions are made in 
accordance with the typo or the tend- 
ency that may bo seen to prevail in a 
man. It is therefore quite in the fitness 
of things that every individual must 
pursue that line of action which would 
correspond to the trend of his higher 
emotions in life, and ' the duty born 
with oneself, though faulty, one ought 
not to abandon.’ For a more physical 
renunciation of work cannot bring 
about the spiritual emancipation of the 
aspirant. The Gita is very clear on this 
point and has outlined interalia the 
system of Karma-Yoga for the spiritual 
good 0 * humanity. 

The Gita says : ** Not by abstaining 
(rom action does man \dn actionless- 


ness, nor by mere renunciation does hc 
attain perfection. None, verily, even 
for an instant, can ever remain without 
doing an action, for every one is driven 
helpless to action by the energies(Gunas) 
born of Prakriti (Nature).” The whole 
world is sustained by the interaction of 
these three Gunas— the Sattva, Bajas 
and Tamas, and as human mind 
* partakes of the nature of these three 
qualities, man cannot stand still with- 
out doing any kind of physical or mental 
work until the state of equilibrium— 
the even balance of the mind, is 
attained. But this evenness of mind 
cannot bo gained all at once, for when 
that is consummated, ' all the knots of 
the heart are sundered and all doubts 
are dissolved.’ Sri Krishna has emphati- 
cally declared that to attain to that'stato 
of spiritual equilibrium one must know 
the secret of work and it is for this pur- 
pose that Karma- Yoga has been delinea- 
ted in all its interesting details as a 
means to spiritual liberation in the 
Gita. “ In the beginning (of creation) ”, 
says the Lord, “ 0 sinless one, the two- 
fold path of devotion was given by Mo 
to this world — the path of knowledge for 
the meditative, the path of work for tlio 
active.” While explaining this passage 
Sri Sankaracharya says in the comment- 
ary: " One of them vfUsJnana-Yoga, tho 
devotion of knowledge— the knowledge 
itself being Yoga — suited to the Sankhy- 
as, to those who possessed a clear know- 
ledge of the Self and the not-self, who 
renounced the world from the Brahma- 
charya (the first order or Ashrama), who 
determined the nature of things in the 
light of the Yedantic wisdom, who be- 
longed to the highest class of Sannya- 
sins known as the Paramahamsas, 
whose thought ever dwelt on Brah*^ 
man only. The other was Karma^ 
Yoga, devotion to action, action 
itself being Yoga or devotion,— suited to 
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logins, to Earmins, to those who are 
inclined to action/’ Thus of the two 
paths mentioned here, the former is 
resorted to by those blessed few who in 
their previous births performed the 
actions necessary for the purification of 
the mind, and have in the present life 
been able to follow the path of knowl- 
edge even from the first order without 
coming under the obligation of doing 
any action prescribed for the purification 
of mind in the case of generality of 
mankind. It cannot be denied, as 
Sankara has also said, that Jnana-Yoga 
is the superior of the two, for a man is 
qualified for that path only when he 
has fulfilled the necessary conditions — 
i.e., attained to the purity of mind by 
an unselfish devotion to the duty born 
with himself. Sankara therefore makes 
that position clear by stating that * devo- 
tion to action is a means to the end, not 
directly, but only as loading to devotion 
to knowledge, whereas the latter, which 
is attained by means of devotion to 
action, leads to the goal directly without 
extraneous help.’ He further says that 
' an intlleclnal conviction of the truth 
—that tho Self is no doer, owing to the 
absence in Him of such changes as birthi 
—forms tho Sankhya standpoint (Jana- 
Yoga) ; — Yoga (Karma- Yoga) consists in 
tho performance — before the rise of the 
foregoing conviction— of works as a means 
to Moksha, requiring a knowledge of 
virtue and sin, and presupposing that 
the Self is distinct from tho body and 
is the doer and the enjoyer. Such con- 
viction 'forms the Yoga standpoint 

(Karma- Yoga) Thus with reference 

to the Sankhya and the Yoga stand- 
points two distinctive paths have been 

shown by the Lord tho one 

being based upon the idea of non- 
agency and unity, and the other on the 
idea of agency and multiplicity.* 


From what has been stated above, it 
is quite evident that the generality of 
mankind is not qualified for the path 
of 'knowledge as it is meant for those 
rare individuals who have already ful- 
filled the necessary conditions, and have 
attained to mental purification through 
selfless devotion to duties. Non-attach- 
ment is the cardinal theme in the entire 
system of Karma- Yoga ; for works done 
with a desire for the enjoyment of 
fruits here and hereafter serve only to 
rivet more chains upon tho existing 
fetters of life. “The world,” says the 
Lord, “ is bound by actions other than 
those performed for the sake of a Yajna 
(Iswara, tlio Supremo Being),” and 
the “steady-minded one, abandoning the 
fruits of action, attains the peace 
born of devotion. The unsteady one, 
attached to tho fruit through the action 
of desire, is firmly bound.” Indeed at 
tho very outset it would seem to bo an 
impossible phenomenon to pursue work 
without any motive or prospect of gain. 
For “almost without exception, in tho 
first year,” remarks Swami Viveka- 
nanda, “ we shall find that our motives 
are always selfish ; but gradually this 
selfishness will melt by persistence, till 
at last will come the time when wo 
shall be able to do really unselfish work 

and tho moment we attain to that 

(unselfishness) all our powers will be 
concentrated, and the knowledge which 
is ours will be manifest.” In fact 
everything depends upon tho attitude of 
tho mind with which any action is pur- 
sued, Men have an inherent tendency to 
apppropriate everything to themselves 
and thereby to feed their own indivi- 
dual ego, and in their ignorance they 
forget that the renunciation of the 
fruits of action is the only way to 
chasten the mind and thereby to attain 
to supremo wisdom in life. 
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As already indicated, every embodied 
self is in reality, none other than the 
Supreme Brahman. This is the teaching 
of the Gita as also of all the Upanishads. 
It is only the veil of ignorance that 
screens Him o£F from human vision. 
The desire for bodily pleasures takes us 
at every step further from our spiritual 
destiny. So it has been emphasised by 
the Lord that without the renounce- 
ment of all desire for fruits of action, 
the effect of works can hardly be neu- 
tralised. But the idleness of the coward 
is no substitute for the peace of the 
saint. It is a rank hypocrisy to sit 
idle when the inner nature craves for 
action and enjoyment. So does Sri 
Krishna say, " He who restraining the 
organs of action, sits thinking in his 
mind of the objects of the senses, self- 
deluded, he is said to be one of false 
conduct.” For ' in all matters two 
extremes are alike ; the extreme positive 
and the extreme negative are similar ; 
when the vibrations of light are too 
slow we do not see them, nor do wo see 
them when they are too rapid.’ Of 
like nature is the difference between 
the states of Sattva and Tamas. They 
are hardly distinguishable from each 
other even though the two states in 
reality are as poles asunder. The 
highest ideal being the state of ac- 
tionlessness it is the duty of man to 
work, fight jLnd strike, when need be, 
straight from the shoulder without any 
craving for personal enjoyment until 
that state is realised, and not waste 
away his life in idle dreams and morbid 
inactivity. 

Nowhere has this ideal of selfless- 
ness been so strongly emphasised as in 
the Gita. The voice that was once 
heard in the din and bustle of war in 
the fiel 1 of Eurukshetra could hardly bo 
silenced by Time. It has gained in 
volume and intensity w.th the roll of 


ages. Even to-day we hear that trum- 
pet-call of the Lord to rise to the 
radiance of spirit through an unselfish 
devotion to duty ; for that is the gate- 
way to spiritual wisdom for which 
humanity is consciously or unconsci- 
ously striving in the world. To act 
unselfishly or in a spirit of worship of 
the Divine is not an impossibility. The 
Lord says : “ Verily, it is possible for 
an embodied being to abandon actions 
completely ; he who abandons the fruits 
of action is verily said to be an 
abandoner” “ Thy concern is with 
action alone, never with results. Let 
not the fruit of action be thy motive, 
nor let thy attachment be for in- 
action.” “ By the body, by the mind, 
by the intellect, by mere senses alone, 
Yogins perform action, without attach- 
ment, for the purification of the self'* 
“ Whatever thou doest, whatever thou 
eatost, whatever thou givest, in what- 
ever austerity thou engagest, do it as 
an offering to Me." **He who does 
actions, offering them to Brahman, 
abandoning attachment, is not tainted 
by sin, as a lotus loaf by water,” 

" Therefore, without attachment, cons- 
tantly perform the action which should 
be done ; for performing action without 
attachment man reaches the Supreme.” 
Thus the Lord Sri Krishna has laid 
bare the philosophy of work in all 
its bearings and clearly indicated that 
an individual who is not qualified for 
following the path of knowledge must 
resort to Karma- Yoga for the purifica- 
tion of mind, for that would eventually 
lead to his spiritual liberation — the 
ultimate end of human life. This is 
the psychological background of the 
whole philosophy of work. Sankara has, 
in his illuminating commentary on the 
Gita, made it distinctly clear that 
knowledge dawns only when the puri- 
fication of mind is attained through a 
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prooMS of selfless work. It is then 
alone that the enlightened one can see 
naotion in action and action in inaction. 
** It is, however, a deep-rooted habit of 
mind," says Sankara, **to connect 
action with the actionless Self, though 

it is contrary to His real nature ; 

Action pertains to the physical body, 
but man falsely attributes action to the 
Self and imagnes ' I am the agent, mine 
is action, by me shall the fruit of action 
be reaped.’ Similarly he falsely 
imputes to Self the cessation of activity 
which really pertains to the body and 
the senses as also the happiness which 
results from that cessation (of activity); 
he imagines ' I shall bo quiot, so that I 
may he happy, without worry and with- 
out action ; and I do nothing now, I am 
quiet and happy’." But the enlightened 
soul would no longer be deluded in as 
much as ho has transcended the idea oi 
agency and multiplicity and realised his 
identity with the highest Beality — tlie 
Brahman. 

A misconception seems to prevail in 
certain quarters that an enlightened man 
cannot engage liimsolf in any kind of 
work (after spiritual illumination). It 
cannot be disputed that a man in a state 
of Samadhi completely dissociates him- 
self from all kinds of action, for no 
action is possible in that state of super- 
conscious experience. But we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the idea that even 
unselfish work cannot he performed after 
Brahma- Jnana for the good of huma- 
nity, Sri Krishna himself has said in 
the Gita : “ I have nothing whatsoever 
to achieve in the three worlds, 0 son of 
Pritha, nor is there anything unattained 
that should be attained, yet I engage in 
action. For, should I not ever engage 
in action, unwearied, men would in all 
matters follow My path, 0 son of Pritha. 
These worlds would be ruined if I should 
not perform action," etc. Sri Sankara- 
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oharya commenting on these Slokas 
says: ^'Suppose you or suppose any 
other man thinks that he has achieved 
his ends and has realised the Self, oven 
he should work for the welfare of others^ 
though for himself he may have nothing 
to do** For his actions would not bind 
him any more in as much as he has 
already been endued with the knowledge 
of the actionless Self. Sankaraoharya 
in other places also emphasises the very 
same point when ho says : “ The man 
who has realised the Truth, whose works 
are free from desires and from purposes 
(Rankalpa) whicli cause those desires, 
who performs mere deeds without any 
immediate purpose, — if ho be engaged in 
worldly action, he does so with a view 
to set an example to the masses ; if he 
has renounced worldly life, he performs 
deeds only for bodily maintenance, — 
whose actions, good or bad, are con- 
sumed in the fire of wisdom which 
consists in the realisation of inaction 
in action and vice versa: him the wise 
who know Brahman call a real sage." 
“There may be a person," Sankara fur- 
ther says, “who, having started with 
action and having since obtained the 
right knowledge of the Self, really 
abandons action with all its accessories, 
as he finds action of no use, but may 
continue doing action as before, with a 
view to set an example to the world at 
large, devoid of attachment to action 
and its result, and therefore having no 
selfish end in view ; such a man really 
does nothing. His action is equivalefit 
to inaction, since all his actions are 
consumed in the fire of knowledge*' 
Thus we see that except in a state of 
Samadhi, an illumined soul may (if he 
so chooses) perform works for his bodily 
maintenance or for the good of huma- 
nity. To posit therefore, that no such 
action is possible after enlightenment is 
to deny spiritual wisdom to the brilliant 
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galaxy of spiritual giants who have 
adorned the spectrum of Indian history 
and who are the real objeots of pride 
and glory in the country. Sankara- 
oharya himself an advocate of Advaitism 
did write his immortal commentaries 
on the Upanishads, Vedanta* Sutras and 
the Gita, fight with the protagonists 
.of other schools of thought and tour 
throughout the length and breadth of 
India for establishing the glory of Advaita- 
Vedanta after his spiritual illumination. 
He had no need of this kind of work 
except for the good of humanity. So 
did Buddha and Bamanuja, Chaitanya 
and Bamakrishna who did not remain 
absorbed in continued Samadhi but 
moved after self-realisation amongst 
humanity and preached the gospel of 
Truth in their own way for the good of 
the world. And it is a truism that but 
for the revelation of the spiritual experi- 
ences of those shining personalities and 
of the ancient saints and sagos, this 
earth would not have boon a fit habita- 
tion for men, and humanity would have 
remained hermeticaliy sealed from the 
knowledge of their spiritual experiences 


which constitute the immortal heritage 
of mankind. It must be considered as 
a boon to humanity that these people 
even after their spiritual illumination 
when all their actions were consumed in 
the fire of knowledge, did engage in works 
for the welfare of others. Their acts are 
not to be looked upon as selfish acts but 
acts of the most unselfish kind. As a 
matter of fact their lives and their 
actions transcend all human calculations 
and are more eloquent and instructive 
than mere cold and abstract logic. “ The 
ideal man" says Swami Vivekananda, 
“ is he who in the midst of the greatest 
silence and solitude finds the intensest 
activity and in the midst of intensest 
activity finds the silence and solitude of 
the desert. He has learned the secret of 
self-restraint, he has controlled himself. 
lie goes through the streets of a big city 
with all its traffic, and his mind is calm 
as if he were in a cave, where not a 
sound could roach him : and he is in« 
tensely working all the time. That is 
the ideal of Karma Yoga and if you 
have attained to that you have really 
learned the secret of %oorh." 
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would now quote hero the hymns 

how the dual nature of the gods has 
been brought out in the Big-Veda. 

(l) Take the ease of the Agni 

It is stated about Agni — the fire-god 
— that the visible, material form of 
Agni has within him another invisible, 
internal form, and this internal form — 
is the real nature of the 
material fire. ipniTHlfir, i.e., the fire 
kindled on cremation ground for burn- 
ing the dead body is thus addressed : — 
ft, TOFsjr *F5S5g 
I 

“ The material form of the fire, the 
form which is devouring, consuming the 
body of the dead, we do not want ; let 
this form be removed from us. But 
here, wtthin this visible fire, there is 
another fire, and this fire it is which 
knows everything born in the world. 
It is this fire which always convoys 
oblations to the gods." 

Take again the following Mantra : — 

I 

“The fire has two-fold birth-places 
— the place of its manifestation. The 
one is the superior place, and the 
other inferior or the gross p!ace. We 
desire to worship, 0 Fire ! that place— 
that sowrcs— that from which 
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II 

thou hast sprung." That the invisible 
form of the fire is nothing but its casual 
nature has been very well brought out 
by the term Tliis invisible causal 
substance of the visible fire is also refer- 
red to in another hymn in this 
manner : — 

^ sTw ^ I 

I 

“The fire has got a most hidden 
name, and we have been able to learn 
this hidden name of the fire. We know, 
too, the source — from which 

thou hast sprung up, 0 Fire I " • 

In another hymn we find this add- 
ress : — 

“ Over and above this material body, 
the fire has a most auspicious body ; 
carry by that body this dead man to 
the higher region of heaven (10-16-4)." 
Exactly similar prayer we find address- 
ed to the Sun in the Isa-TJpanishad ; 
“ Witlidraw, 0 Sun ! these Thy visible 
rays. I desire to see that auspicious 
form of thine which lies concealed with- 
in those rays." 

( 2 ) Surya 

The Big-Yeda in similarly unmistaka- 
ble terms refers to the underlying 
hidden causal substance existing behind 
the visible form of the Sun. 

qjljiu 5?I, fqc I 

“ To the Sun belong two wheels (^). 
One is gross, visible to all; but the 
other is hidden, invisible— 3 ^ l” 
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**Who knows this invisible bidden 
of the Sun ? Only to those who are 
of contemplative turn of mind, who 
meditates inwardly within, this ^ 
■qi|r reveals its essence ; others cannot 
know this/* This description leaves no 
doubt in our mind as to the real nature 
of this invisible wheel of the Bun. It 
is the causa! substance which underlies 
the visible gross form of the Bun. The 
presence of this causal substance with- 
in the visible Sun has been brought out 
in another form in a hymn which the 
SOth Sukta contains in the first Mandal 

The Sun is thus described there— 

“ There are three states or forms of 
the Sun. The one state is termed as 
the other is and the last 

is . ^hat Sun is called as 

whose beam falls upon this earth, The 
Sun which spreads its beams upwards 
in heaven is termed as Besides 

these two, there exists the >3^ Sun 
who never sets, never rises.*’ This 
beautiful description gives us an idea 
of the visible gross form of the Sun, as 
well as its invisible causal form, and 
also the form which lies oven beyond 
the causal state (which in the Upani- 
shadic nomenclature may be called as 
state). Sankara in his commen- 
tary on the Vedanta has explained that 
the light of the Sun which is 

sent up to heaven is no other than the 
being of Brahman^" ^ 

etc., etc., (^o 

W^v). By the ‘light* mentioned 
here in the Sruti we are to understand 
the Being of Brahman which is to be 
found underlying all the visible exist- 
ences as their causal substance^. 

5r9T 


The Big- Veda too, in describing the 
invisible subtle state of the Sun clearly 
refers to that underlying causal sub- 
stance. In the Chanclogya Upanishad, 
the Solar Disc has been described as a 
bee-hive and it is there stated that the 
real Sun does not rise or does not set — 
"5T ” I This lino is ex- 

actly similar in its idea to the Sun des- 
cribed in the Rig- Veda as the Sun 
‘ which never rises, never sets.* 

These descriptions clearly bring out 
the fact that the Rig-Vedic Sun and the 
Fire also are not merely the visible 
gross natural objects. 

(3) Wo shall now consider how the 
has been described in the Rig-Voda. 
This is stated about the Soma 
^ qpR ?PfT, 

ii auPflt !T ^ II 

“ When the people press the and 
squeezing from it its juice drink it off, 
they think they have quaffed the 
but to those whose minds are inwardly 
turned, the fact stands clearly compre- 
hended that nobody can over drink of 
the true, real ^”i 

— " No mortal man of the earth 
can drink Thee, Soma ! ’*. The readers 
will see that as in the case of the Sun 
and the Fire, here also wo find the two- 
fold forms of the — the one is its 
gross form which the people ordinarily 
press and drink ; but “ who is to drink 
the* subtle invisible form of its 
hidden causal substance which the 
material form of contains within 
it?" It is for this reason that elsewhere 
it has been stated of the ^ that the 
“ eternally existent Soma has got two 
kinds of beams extending both ways 

B?r: Tfeif5crW.Ii 
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And also — 
fS^n 

u«F5r I 

.4.1 which is the source 
has its two parts covered by its rays." 

It is also stated that the “ Sovia has 
a place within it which lies hidden and 
invisible to the ordinary gaze of the 
people and it is in this hidden place 
where exist the thirty-three gods " and 
that ** to this 7'eal place become cen- 
tred all the prayers of the devotees" — 

USh'KW: i” 

" SRF^: 

If the wore merely the gtJT plant, 
how could it be addressed as the “ inex- 
haustible navel (^hPt:) of the earth," as 
“the seed from which all the 

objects have been produced "? 

As wo have seen above in the case of 
the Sun, the also has been stated to 
have a place— vj-pif 

(4)» We now come to Indra . — 

Indra has got two forms ; one of 
these forms constitutes his gross, visible 
form and the other is tlie causal form 
behind the former into which it is inter- 
woven, and that is his invisible subtle 
form. These dual forms of Indra find 
expression in several ways— 

frqw (^f) 

391 ^ »15E[ \ 

“ Indra possesses dual bodies. One 
of those bodies is most hidde^i ; and this 
hidden body is very large and it extends 
over — touches — large spaces. By this 
body, Indra has brought into being the 
past and the future (objects) and created 
those bright objects he desired to 
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create.” This body, the readers will 
mark, has been called ^3^ and 

i.s., it is *the most ancient 
light,’ and ' exists in touch of all the 
objects of the world.’ Can it be any- 
thing else than the causal substance 
which interweaves itself into the visible 
form ? The poet of the Mandal Y has 
clearly indicated this causal form when 
ho declares that “ he has come to learn 
the most hidden place (^) of Indra " — 

I 

“ Among the performers of the saori- 
hces, only those are able to know this 
hidden of Indra who are i.e., 

those who could see into the depth of 
things." 

Unless wo take the invisible causal 
form of Indra into our consideration, 
the description that “ Indra has created 
the heaven and the sky 
that “ Indra has inserted light into the 
sun," that “ Indra has planted milk into 
the bosom of the cow' ’—becomes in- 
consistent and insignificant. Such des- 
criptions lose their value and become 
useless when only the gross, visible, 
phenomenal form of Indra is taken. 

As we have seen while considering 
the form of the Sun, the Fire and the 
Soma that each of these Vedic gods 
possesses a 'form, in the case of 
Indra also, a giPl besides the two 
Padas already stated, is mentioned— 

And this has been described 

as ^515^ ^ I 

(5) In the description of Vienu, we 
find a statement about a \ Visnu 

has been described to “ contain three 
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Fadas, viz,, the one extending over the 
earth, the other over the sky and the 
third the heaven. But nobody, it has 
been stated, can ever see the hidden ^ 
of which is undying, and 

which is filled up with honey 

^ 1^«^ ^T^TT 

STRRRn M- 

wf I 

“ Only those who are wakeful — ever 
alive to the real nature of things— who 
are thoughtful — only such people can 
see the of Visnu.** 

(6) Of tlie — the Wind-god — 

also, we find a similar description of its 
two-fold forms. The one is its 
gross, visible form and the other its 
deep-laid subtle invisible form which 
the former contains behind it. — 

Sr — qra w i 

^ ^ qreq qnqig, q(Rq> qig i 
The Wind is two-fold : one form 
blows from the sea ; but the other 
comes from a place very far off (qTRff:), 
i.e,, a place lying beyond (the visible 
world). The first form gives us strength; 
but the other has the poioer to drive 
out sin.’* What has been described as 
the killer of sin can never bo the gross 
it must bo the causal reality exists 
ing behind a’l the visible objects. This 
subtle form of the is known as 
in tlio Big- Veda. Now, the 
is tlie source of all sorts of 
activities. It is from tin’s source that 
the visible — vibratory motion— has 

sprung. In the 168thSukta in Mandal I, 
we also find two-fold strength of Maruts 
— " l” “ From which region 

the Marut is coming?** — it has been asked. 
The reply given is,— “ Is it coming from 
the inff : ior (w, i.e. region ? Or 
is it blowing frem a regeo'^ lying beyond 


the visible places?” This enquiry 
shows us clearly the visible and invisi- 
ble forms of the Maruts. It is with 
reference to this invisible underlying 
that such statements become con- 
sistent as these— “ It is within the lap 
of the qig that all the gods perform 
their respective functions.” It is clearly 
the causal reality which is present be- 
hind the visible motions or activities 
which have been referred to by these 
descriptions. It is of this we find it 
stated that it is the Maruts who have 
extended the objects of the earth and 
the shining objects of the sky — 

qii^ Rrw qrfSiqi^ qirag i 

The term in connection with 

the Maruts indicates its three states — 
the visible, the causal, and theg(t^ 
states. That all of these Maruts have 
only one source from which they have 
all sprung has been beautifully des- 
cribed by a metaphor. — “ As the spokes 
are all centred and fixed in the navel of 
the wheel, so they are all come from ono 
identical source ” — 

% qi^r: qqpw:” i 
qRT ^ — 

This treasure house of must bo 

the causal substance which sustains the 
gross visible form and which is its 
source. 

(7) Two kinds of Sky we find 

described in the Rig- Veda. As in the 
(Ipanishads the JJfflcfnyf and the 
— both of those are mentioned, of which 
the latter is the undifferentiated condi- 
tion of the Prana Sakti. The 
is the visible differentiated vibrations 
which fill the I This 

lying behind the is also known 

as jTPir ^ in the Upanishads, while the 
is also known as ^ I In 
the Big Veda also, similarly two 
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terms have been employed. The one is 
it is nothing but the ^jnoRlsdl The 
other is the I In this 

tho first manifestation of 
or Prana Sakti appears. 

We need not quote further passages. 
These would amply show that each and 
every god mentioned in the Big Veda 
has. in addition to his visible form, an 
invisible caiisnl for 711 which underlies 
the former. To exhibit this two-fold 
form in general terms, all the gods have 
been collectively also described or de- 
fined as 

( 8 ) Tho same fact irrosiatibly 
comes to our mind, when wo follow tho 
description of Varuna It is said 

of him — 

(?m) Tnn 

“Thoro travels toitkin tlio flowing 
water Varuna who watches tho trutli 
and untruth — tlio merit and demorit — 
of all tho beings in tho world.’* This 
seer of truth and untrutli which is 
present within tho water cannot but be 
the causal existing within all. Take 

again such description as this — 

Varuna knows two kinds of qe[-— 
one visible and tho other invisi- 
ble Pada.” This qr#T ^ 

must bo the causal substance lying be- 
hind its visible or form. And tins 
Jiiddon q^ is otherwise roforrod to 
when the Vodic Eishi declared that 
“ Varuna has revealed tlio socrot of a 
hidden Pada to a worthy intelligent 
devotee” — 

gstPi (q>?n?l) 

The following stanxa about Varuna 
becomes consistent only when wo take 
the causal form of Varuna ; otherwise 


it will be meaningless. It is the causal 
substance alone which works differently 
in different objects. 

qq 

I 

qid:, r 

It is Varuna who has placed 
strength in the horse, milk in the cow, 
fire in the water, sun in the sky, Soma 
in tho mountain, and Varuna has spread 
the firmament overhead.” 

Sankaracharyya has shown by argu- 
ments that the effects can never be 
separated from, and taken outside of, 
their causal substance, and that they 
must always bo considered in relation 
loith^ their underlying cause which 
finds its own realisation through them. 
In giving a clear idea of tho invisible but 
over accompanying causal reality behind 
each of the visible gods, tho Big-Veda 
wants to show that the visible forms of 
the gods will always put tho people in 
mind of the causal Beality which is 
ever present behind them, and severed 
from which the gods will at once become 
unessential and : to use 

the expression employed by Sankara. 
They are always to bo taken in connect 
lion with tboir causal substance — whioli 
is none other but Brahman Itself — of 
which these gods are so many manifest- 
ations. The idea of the Big-Veda is 
that Brahman is finding its expression 
tlirough the visible objects — tho Vedic 
gods — mentioned therein. The descrip- 
tion of tlio behind tho visible 

^ 5 T^q of those gods serves this great 
purpose. It would be totally unphilo- 
sophioal to take theVediegods asse^’ara- 
ted from their causal source and to 
treat them as so many self-suflicient, 
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independent beiDgs, which some inter- 
preters of the Big- Veda have sought to 
do. Sankara has shown such a procedure 
to be erroneous. The effects cannot, 
even for a moment, stand unrelated to 
their cause. Neither do they serve any 
other purpose than the realisation, 
through them, of the nature of the 
causal reality. It is in this way that 
the Big-Vedic gods must be considered. 
Sankara has repeatedly stated that one 
finite object does indeed negate or 
exclude another finite object, but none 
of these objects can negate or exclude 
the idea of their cause which is the 
infinite existing behind them — "ff 

^^^”lFor, the SRpSj is nothing but the 
transformation of the causal 

reality. How then can a exclude 
the idea of its cause ? The visible forms 
or effects have no real value of their own. 
As these are TOXf, they serve the purpose 
of the realisation of the nature of tlio 
causal reality which exists and operates 
within them. The causal realities are 
therefore the ends ; but as Brahman is 
the absolute end, it includes all 
other lower ends within ^ . Sankara- 
charya has explained this relation 

(f« *no; j 


between the causal reality and the 
effects produced out of it. This exactly 
is the relation which exists between the 
dual forms of the gods described in the 
Big- Veda. Forgetting the intimate rela- 
tion in which the hidden underlying 
causal reality always stands with the 
visibly gross forms of natural objects, it 
is wrong to look upon these as the only 
objects with which we have any concern 
in the world. This would bo 
view as stated by Sankara. But this is 
not at all the real view ; it is the most 
unphilosophical view . which obtains 
among tlie ordinary people. Wo must 
try to cultivate the real view 

and look upon the gods, i.e., the phen- 
monal objects as manifestations of the 
causal Beality, — as Brahman Itself 
sustains them and works within them, 
and without which and cut off from 
which they would altogether lose their 
importance, — would become unreal, 
unessential. Tin's grand truth the Big- 
Yeda has inculcated upon us, wlion it 
describes the subtle invisible form along 
with the visible gross forms of its gods. 
Otherwise, such description becomes a 
meaningless jumble. Yet the modern 
interpreters of the Big- Veda have not a 
word to say about the invisible causal 
form which aecompanies those gods, so 
clearly described in the pages of the 
Big-Yeda in connection with each of its 
gods. 


{Concluded) 



MULAVIDYA-NIEASA AND DR. R. SHAMA SASTRY 
By 0. T. Srinivasan, M. A.. 

attention was drawn to the above It is a position of compromise between 
book by reading; an able and learned Vedanta and Sankhya and not the 
review of it by Prof. Nagaraja F^arma in rigorous Monism of Gaudapada and 
the Hindu, last year. The book, as was Sankara. If Sankara should have be- 
expected, seems to have created a mild lioved in Mulavidya not only as a 
sensation in the Pandits* world. In the ' positive psychological fact coeval with 
May number of the Vedanta Eesari man himself’* but also as primordial 
there is a * reply ' to that book by Dr. substance or matter, acting as an objec- 
B. Shama Sastry. The book is not “an tive force independent of both Brahman 
attempt made by Y. Subramanya Sarma and individual, he need not have taken 
to refute Sankara’s theory of Mula- so* much pains to demolish the San- 
vidya.*’ The book, I should state, is khyan Pradhana. The same Pradhana, 
only a refutation of the theory of the satisfactory solution of the problem 
Mulavidya^ attributed to Sankara by of cause by the cause-seeking intellect, 
the post-Sankarites. Mr. Sarma proves appears in the garb of Mulavidya in 
that the term * Mulavidya * does not post-Sankarite period. Sankara himself 
occur in Sankara’s commentaries. It defines Adhyasa thus in the Introduction 
was a later day invention to suit the to Vedanta Sutras : — “ The apparent 
exigencies of philosophic controversy presentation in the form of memory or 
after Sankara and Sureswara. In the remembrance to consciousness of some- 
famous Adhyasa- Bhashya, Sankara thing previously observed in some other 

clearly says that Adhyasa or mistaken- thing i.e,j the notion of something 

transference is a fact of experience and in some other thing.” This wrong con- 
sages Ciill it by the name of ‘ Avidya.’ coption is the natural procedure wo note 
It is not ‘ as old as the Vedas * as the in all our experiences. If it is a psycho- 
Doctor says, nor is it “ based upon logical ’defect any amount of knowledge 
psychological facts of right and wrong cannot remove it. A wrong notion 
sensations.” however, can bo removed by knowledge. 

I shall mention now only a few out- Psychological fact of wrong sensation* 
standing features that interest the can bo removed only by a course 
students of modern philosophy. Is it psychic treatment and not Brahmio 
not a tragic sight to see that Sankara, knowledge which is purely conceptual, 
the greatest metaphysical genius, should There are only two questions for us 
need a defence for some theory which f'C ask : — 1. Is the theory of Mulavidya 
the great rationalist did not advocate ? a rational or scientific one ? 2 If it is 
^The Doctor defends only the post- not so, is Sankara capable of such a 
Sankarite position which contains some glaring metaphysical error ? When he 
extraordinary philosophical errors, talks about Avidya as the cause of the 
perhaps not seriously thought of, in world, what has ho in view ? 
their wordy duels against their rivals, Sankara clearly says in answering to 
the Dwaitins and the Yisishtadwaitins. the question 'Whose is the Avidya’, "To 
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you, fche individual, who asks fche ques- 
tion." It is a subjective illusion and 
not an objective factor that causes this 
illusion. To posit a cause common to 
all individual ' Avidyas ’ so to speak, is 
still an individual illusion only but 
never an objective force or power. Cause 
and effect must belonf* to one time- 
series and therefore the cause of this 
wakin;;- world (Ta^rat-prapancha) can he 
sought only in the waking experience 
itself and if it is not possible to do so. it 
is equal to saying that it is inexplicable. 
The Inexplicability of experience is the 
very nature of experience and therefore 
it is called Maya, the Inscrutable. The 
inexplicability of the waking- experience 
known as the individual and his world 
is called Maya and the actual experince 
Is Adhyasa-way, or Avidya-bound, whoso 
cause cannot he found, as all causality 
is within it. To seek for a cause of the 
waking-experience in some other state 
outside the waking-experience is an 
unwarranted and impossible attempt. 
The cause is not available * there * for 
* this.' 

We come now to the most important 
point discussed at length in the book. 
Causality or cause of the waking world 
is assumed to persist in the form of 
ignorance in Pushupthi to explain 
world's reappearance. The idea of re- 
appearance is nurely a waking idea and 
therefore the persistence is only assumed, 
not proved or soon to exist. The 
memory, ‘ I knew nothing ', after sleep 
is pointed to as a clear proof of the 
persistence of Avidya in sleep. This 
they call * Mulavidya ' or the potential 
cause of the individual Adhyasa and the 
whole universe. The author of the book 
proves beyond doubt that such a 
memory is not an ordinary memory 
which is always based upon a conscious 
experience, but is du. to intuition which 


transcends ordinary experienoe. This 
is the clearest proof to refute the irra- 
tional theory of persistence of Avidya in 
Sushupthi. Ordinary memory implies 
a previous act of conscioue experience. 
The memory of ' ignorance of anything' 
in sleep is not due to such a consoious 
experience, and therefore, the memory 
we have is only due to intuition which 
includes not merely the created memory 
but actually transcends and overflows 
it. The mistaken notion of persistence 
of Avidya in Sushupthi is only consistent 
with the other hut common mistaken 
idea of viewing deep sleep as a past 
state. Present and past must belong to 
the same time series and we have time 
only in one state and a mimicry of it in 
dream. Moreover sleep, dream and 
waking are neither successive in one 
time-series nor co-extensive in space.The 
waking intellect considers itself as an 
effect and demands a precedent cause 
for it, in what it considers for the time 
being, as * its past state Sushupthi as 
a past state is true only so far as the 
waking experience with its time series 
is concerned. That is the metaphysical 
position and Sankara scrupulously 
adheres to it in all places whore he 
establishes the Truth by an appeal to 
reason and our common experience. 

In his Introduction to Sutra-Bhashya, 
Sankara provides the key to his whole 
position by pointing out certain facts in 
our experience. Adhyasa is a natural 
procedure for which Sankara as a true 
metaphysician, does not even attempt to 
provide a cause. If he had done it, his 
commentary would be of no interest to 
the students of philosophy. It is clear 
from the Adhyasa-Bhashya that the 
great thinker is not guilty of any such 
unphilosophical absurdities as what the 
post-Sankarites and 'their' advocates 
attribute to him. But in some places 
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Sankara and Sureswara speak of Avidya 
in Bashupthi when they proceed to pro- 
vide an antecedent cause for the world. 
Sankara says, “We have to assume it to 
satisfy the dull-witted, those who have 
not understood the meaning of cause." 
The cause of this ideation is thus ex- 
plained : — “ The solf-ovolvodjiva having 
power to give shape to any idea, has its 
memory guided by its inherent know- 
ledge, that is to say, from a knowledge 
of the idea of cause follows knowledge 
of the idea of effect, and then follows 
memory of the two." — (Sankara’s 
Bhashya : Gaudapada Karikas, Chap. 2. 
16.) “ Moreover by the negation of 

Sambhuthi, the whole of effects are 
negated and by the words * who can 
cause it to pass into birth,’ is denied 
the whole of causality.’’— (Chap. 111. 
25. Pankara’s Phashya on Gaudapada’s 
Karikas). The world is seen when the 
Avidya is in force. Tlio one cannot be 
in any form when the otiior is not. In 
tlie 31st Karika (Chap. 14) Goudapada 
says, “ The whole of duality of what- 
ever form is simply a phenomenon of 
the mind, for it is never experienced 
when the mind is naught." Comment- 
ing upon it Sankara says : *' When the 
mind is nauglit, when the mind is no 
mind, all its imaginings being with- 
drawn into itself like the snake in the 
rope, by constant Vichara and non- 
attachment or ‘ even in sleep,’ duality 
is not experienced." Having written 
thus, he subsequently makes a differnce 
between the ordinary destruction of 
mind in sleep and that of Gnana 
Samadhi. It does really make a differnce 
so far as the waking experience is con- 
cerned. If the mind is ‘ assumed * to 
persist because of its subsequent re 
appearance in the waking, we cannot 
help ‘ assuming ’ again that mind with 
its Avidya must Jiavo also been there. 
In Chap. IV. 26. Karikas, Sankara says, 
28 


** Going thus deeper and deeper into the 
very nature of things, till language itself 
fails, we do not light upon anything 
which can become the cause of another 

thing Experience accords with 

tliis in as mucli as in sleep, trance or 
liberation, nothing external to Atman 
is cognised on account of the entire 
absence of illusion." Thou “ The assump- 
tion that Avidya or false knowledge is 
the cause of the impressions of the mind 
falls to the ground, there being no cause 
for such a hypothesis. In other words 
the theory of Avidya as a universal cause 
(Mulavidya) does not hold water." Iq 
Chap. IV. 27. Sankara says, “in refuting 
the theory that waking is tlio cause of 
the dream, ho (Gaudapada) establishes 
the truth that one state cannot 
be the cause of the other. It can 
only bo * said ' to be the cause of the 
other, as an unreal ciiusc of an unreal 
effect, not in truth." Chap. IV. 42. G. 
Karikas Causation is put forth by 
the wise for those only who being afraid 
of the absolute cessation of causality 
stick to the reality of things on the 
warrant of their experience and from 
their fond attachment to forms.*' 

This is the strict position of Adwaita 
as taught by Gaudapada and Pankara. 
Sankara says also that even before the 
realisation of the Absolute, the whole of 
experience is a mere objectification of 
the mind which as wo have seen, exists 
only in two states, waking and dream 
but never in sleep. We have already 
answered the question how it remem- 
bers, by saying that tlie Beal Witness 
of the three states is ever transcendent 
and that when it identifies with the 
mind of the waking or of the dream, 
creates memory also in addition to its 
not doubting itself. The witness is 
never absent. Mind is a mere contingent 
factor, variable, that betrays itself in 
dream and is absent in deep sleep. Mind 
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oannot hang in the air without the 
ideas. In the absence of mind in 
Sushupthi, Avidya is actually nowhere. 
The idea of the cause of the mind per- 
sisting in some form in an antecedent 
state is purely a mental illusion as time, 
space and causality are only mental 
forms faithful to the state in which 
they appear. But to those who cannot 
grasp this subtle point, Sankara now 
and then refers to a universal cause. 
From the point of view of the world he 
assumes the existence of Avidya as 
potential cause or power. Ho says in 
Sutra-Bhashyam, that Avidya in the 
sense of absence of knowledge as the 
cause may be assumed to persist in sleep, 
because it would be an absurdity to 
think of effects springing up witliout 
causes , within waking experience — but 
not as a posivo entity, or an independ- 
ent power (as the very assumption is 
also duo to Avidya). Those who cannot 
got rid of the illusion of a craze for causo 
must somehow be satisfied and Sankara 
trios to do it without prejudice to his 
rational standpoint. Only in Agnana- 
dasa such an explanation is feasible. Dr. 
Sastri quotes Sankara’s commentary on 
the Anandavalli passage of Taithiriya 
which clearly shows the untenable 
position taken up by Dr. Sastry ; and 
yet he says,** All that is meant here is 

not that it has no Avidya.” The 

passage is clear as crystal and yet the 
Doctor begins his * all that he means,’ 
which is an unwarranted interpretation 
and a meaningless inference. 

Dr, Sastriar being a learned Sanskrit 
scholar, makes much of *' the original 
authorities ” he has quoted, but we fail 
to see anything gained by it. Sankara 
himself says that any number of authori- 
ties cannot prove that hot water is cold. 
Indian philosophy if it is to enlighten 
mankind, must first get rid of the bond 
age of interpretations of thp sacred 


texts as the only criteripir of truth. 
Gaudapada and Sankara , had already 
shown the way. In the Ghap. Ill, 

Mandukya Q. Earikas, commenting 

upon the 1st verse Sankara says, ** It 
is asked whether Adwaita is to be taken 
as proved only on the evidence of Sruthi 
and whether no reason can possibly 
demonstrate it. This chapter therefore 
shows how Adwaita can be demonstrated 
by reason.” And yet several of his 
so-called followers fight shy of pure 
reason. What is true should also be 
rational. The sacrodness of the Upani- 
shadic passages consists in their appeal 
to reason and common experience. They 
show the way of reason and not the way 
to blind acceptance of forms of thought. 
Vedanta is a science of Beality and not 
an esoteric practice to realise a mystic 
‘union or trance’. But Dr. Sastriar says, 
‘ So according to this now doctrine with 
the knowledge of Tat-Twamasi a man 
can become a Muktha in life and bo 
active in the world. For his activity 
is false.” Whence is this childisli 
wonder, wo ask, when Vedanta was 
taught by Sroe Krishna on the battle- 
field to Arjuna in order that ho might 
fight to a finish,knowing full well that an 
action for the good of humanity and to 
preserve Dharma is really no action at 
all, if the Beal Self is understood as the 
changeless Brahman ? Sankara’s is the 
appeal to reason and it can therefore 
stand any tost. In Ghandogya he says 
that a mere understanding of the Vakya, 
* Tat Twara-Asi ’ is enough and that 
there is nothing else to do. Oan a ques- 
tion of causo arise at all after the under, 
standing of ‘ Tattwamasi ’ Maha-vakya ? 
Knowledge moans release ; all actions of 
the released for the good of humanity, 
are no actions at all if the teachings of 
the Gita are faithfully remembered. 

Dr. Sastry refers also to the immortal 
saints like Sadasive Brahman and 
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obhers. This is no logical or metaphy- 
sical argument. We respect Sadasiva 
Brahman more for his Brahma- Sutra- 
Vritti than for the alleged miracles. 
Swami Vivekananda docs not advise 
the people of India to sit in eternal 
Samadhi. But he says/ 'Strength is what 
we want/* etc. ‘ Inaction par excellence’ 
and other mystic experiences may find 
some place in a psychic research but not 
in a metaphysical enquiry. The other 
ironical argument that it was reserved 
for Mr. Suhramania Sarma to discover 
the truth about Sankara’s position after 
a long chain of mistaken thinkers is a 
school boy’s argumenti and modern 


thinkers will not care a straw for any 
such age-long prejudices. We can as 
well ask| “ Was it reserved for Sankara 
to discover the Truth contained in the 
UPANISIIADS after generation of 
great thinkers and scholars like Kapila, 
Buddha, Kanwa and others ?” Let Dr. 
Shama Sastry read what Sankara says 
about the name of Kapila, in the Sutra- 
Bhashya. Truth is ever fresh and it 
does not ago We have to thank Mr. Y. 
Subrahmania Sarma for having publi- 
shed his great work on the subject, 
which only adds to the glory of Sankara 
our greatest thinker, a true teacher of 
mankind for all time. 


A QUEEY 

By Pandit S. Vittala Sastry ^ Vedanta Sironiany (M.U.), 
Vidya Vachasj^ati and Vedanta Visarada 


To 

The Editor, 

Vedanta Kesari, Maduas 
Sir, 

In the May number of your valuable 
journal I road an article contributed by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. B Shamasastri, 
B.A., Ph. D., attacking Mr. Y. Subra- 
manya Sarma, author of Mulavidya- 
nirasa. The Doctor says that (l) 
Avidya is a sensation, and (2) it per- 
sists in deep sleep. While he claims 
that Avidya is the root-cause of Sam- 
sara, it is puzzling to be told at the 
same time that it is a sensation. A 
sensation is a product of the senses and 
the mind working together. If, there- 
fore, Avidya is a sensation, it presuppos- 
es the senses, and cannot account for 
the latter. It thus fails to be the one 
cause of all, as it must be the efTect of 
sensory activity. 

Moreover, sleep is universally lield to 
be a condition in which sensation and 


intellection are impossible. How then 
can Avidya,if a sensation, persist in sleep? 

I remember that the Doctor reduces 
the world also to a more sensation. He 
seems to favour sensationalism. But 
this is directly opposed to the views of 
Sankara who believes in two indepen- 
dent empirical entities, mind and 
matter, the former a factory of sensa- 
tions, and the latter supplying the 
needed stimulus. Sankara is not a sub- 
jectivist (vide his criticism of Buddhism 
in his comment on the Brahmasutras). 

If the Doctor will give a kind expla- 
nation of these difficulties, students of 
Vedanta will bo deeply obliged, and 
among them. 

Yours most sincerely, 

(Sd.) S. Vittala Sastri, 
Vedanta Siromani, 
Sanskrit Pandit, Vani Vilas 
Institute, Bangalore 
18 — 8—30 



A HEPLY TO MR. SUBRAHMANYA SARMA'S REJOINDER 


By Mamntahopadhyaya Arthasadra Visarada 


Dr. B. SJmma 

r. Subrabmanya b'arma* s Eejoindor* 
to my article entitled “ In Defence 
of Sri Sankaracharya’s Theory of Mula- 
vidya** published in this Journal for 
May, 1930, consists of two parts: (l) 
his restatement of his new theory of 
Adhyasa called Avidya and (2) his criti- 
cism of some words and expressions 
contained in my article. As 1 have to 
critically examine the first part and 
point out the glaring fallacies and con- 
tradictions in the arguments inarshallod 
by the author in his Mulaviclyanirasa, I 
shall take it up after disposing of his 
criticisms on my views. 

Mr. S. Sarma takes objection to my 
using the word “ sensation ’* in the 
sense of perception. According to the 
Concise English Dictionary it means 
“ An impression made on the mind 
through the medium of one of the organs 
of sense ; feeling produced by external 
objects or some change in tlie internal 
state of the body ; a feeling ; the power 
of feeling or receiving impressions." It 
follows therefore that there is authority 
to use the word sensation in the sense 
of perception and fooling produced by 
external objects. With a view to suggest 
the suddenness of such erroneous percep- 
tions as “ rope-snake ; and shell-silver," 

I used the word sensation instead of 
perception. Mr. Sarma has not failed 
to underotand the sense in which I have 
used it. Still ho finds fault with me 
for using the word in the sense of per- 
ception. “ The world is a phenomenon 


Sastry, Ph.D. 

of sensation " means The world is a 
sensuous phenomenon " and is hardly 
susceptible of such misinterpretations 
as he puts upon it. In the phrase “ the 
sensation of a snake " the preposition 
“ of " governs the word “snake."Though 
this is clear, he takes it in the sense of 
possessive relation and pretends not to 
understand it. 

Questioning the accuracy of my sum- 
mary of Kant’s views, Mr. Sarma has 
tlio presumption to cliallonge the faitliful- 
ness of my statement regarding the sum 
and substance of the teaching of the 
Upanislnds. In reply to this question, 
I may hotter quote what Prof. A. B. D. 
Alexander says in his “ A History of 
Pliilosophy ” about Kant’s views : — 
’ Space and time being thus subjective 
forms in whicli all things are presented, 
it follows that wo do not perceive things 
as they are in themselves, but only as 
they appear to us tlirougli the media of 
space and time. What the thing is in 
itself we can never know, for wo can 
never got it apart from our sensuous 
perception of it.’’ (P. 366.) 

Speaking of his Categories ho says 
(P. 368.), " Those (Categories) are, un- 
der quantity— unity, plurality, totality; 
under quality— reality, negation, limita- 
tion; under relation— substance and 
accident, cause and ofTect, action and 
reaction; under modality— possibility 
and impossibility, existence and non- 
existence, necessity and contingency. 
These categories act necessarily upon th<^ 
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objocts o! experience as by means of 
these alone can an object be thought at 
all. But in themselves they are simply 
empty forms, (The Italics are mine.) 
and only receive their contents through 
tlio perceptions. But, now, the ques- 
tion arises how can tho categories be 
applied to things and take tliern up into 
themselves ? llow can these forms so 
plainly mental come into relation with 
the sensuous world ?” 

As regards my claim that the teaching 
of tho Upanishads is that Brahman 
alone is roial and that the world is 
phenomenal, Mr. Sarma is requested to 
refer to authoritative Commentaries. In 
this connection ho raises many questions 
which are answered in text books of 
Advaita and which I cannot discuss 
hero for want of apace. Ascribing con- 
fusion and inaccuracy to mo, he says 
that Mulavidya cannot bo got rid of. 
We shall sec how far ho is justified in 
making such statements. In my article 
negative tiling is a misprint for negative 
conception of a thing. Mr. Parma is 
pleased to call the means of getting rid 
of Aviclya a nostrum. But it is the only 
means that has been taught and availed 
of by almost all Schools of Indian 
philosophers. If he dislikes Sannyasa 
and Naishkarmya, the only means to 
remove Avidya, he is welcome to enjoy 
tho world, and, looking upon the world 
as false and thinking that knowledge of 
the text Tattvamasi ” is sufficient to 
enable one to attain Moksha, he may 
rest in peace. But there is not even a 
shadow of truth when he says that it is 
the teaching of Sankaracliarya. Since 
Mr. Parma's teaching requires neither 
Sannyasa nor any attempt to attain 
Naishkarmya to get rid of Avidya, it is 
really a new gospel. 

Turning now to tho first part of Mr. 
Parma's rejoinder, we come across his 
assertion that the term Anadyavidya 


or Mulavidya ” never occurs in Sankara- 
charya's works. He will bo surprised to 
find tliat it occurs in the introduction to 
tho Putra-Bliashya of Sankaracliarya, 
from which ho has quoted. The text 
runs as follows : — “ Evamayamanadira- 
nantah naisargiko 'dhyasah mithya- 
pratyayarupah sarvalokapratyakshah 

karlritvahhoktritvapravartakah 

“This natural, beginninglcss, and endless 
superimposition appearing in the form 
of wrong conception, is tho cause of such 
ideas as * I am a door, and I am an 
enjoyor ' and is within tho experience of 
all." 

Hero what Mr. Sarma calls Adhyasa 
and Avidya is clearly stated to be 
" anadi,** “ bcQinningless\ It moans 
Anadyavidya. Again it is said to bo 
the cause of all objective thoughts, such 
as “ Vishaya-gnana". In tho previous 
sentence Sankaracliarya has clearly 
stated that tho qualities of tho body 
such as stoutness and thinness, the 
qualities and functions of tho senses 
such as deafness, and blindness, &., and 
tho functions of mind and other inter- 
nal senses are all imposed on tho Self. 
Hence it (Adhyasa or Avidya) is said to 
be tho cause of all evils. It is the main 
cause of the world. It follows there- 
fore that it is Mulavidya. If Avidya is 
admitted, tho question that crops up is 
whether it is of to-day or of yesterday. 
If it is not beginningless and is not tho 
cause of Samsara, when did it begin ? 
and what else is the cause of \amsam ? 

Mr. Parma’s definition of Adhyasa- 
avidya is very strange. In Para 108 ho 
says : “ Loke sA khalvavidyetytichyate 
yadvyavadh'^nM vastusvarupam na 
nmlhkryate yasyaclia m^h'Umykt 
anarthamrichhati jantuh.” Translated 
into English this means, " In the world 
that is called Avidya, under the screen 
of which tho from and nature of things 
become indeterminable and owing to 
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the power of which man is involved 
into trouble.’’ 

Is there a stone concealing .a snake 
Avidya ? 

Again in Para 111 ho says that " Ta&- 
mat pratitimatrasariro adhyaso'stiti 
eva yuktam!* Translated into English 
this means, ** It is but p'^oper to say 
that there is Adhyasa which is only 
ideal in form,” Is there a concrete 
Adhyasa? Otherwise this sentence is 
uncalled for. 

In Para 120 he says that Avidya is 
assumed, but not real. Continuing he 
says that not only there is no Avidya in 
deep sleep, but also there is no Agnana 
as distinct from Gnana in the waking 
state, though there is the firm convic- 
tion that it exists in the waking state. 
This contradicts Sankaracharya’s state- 
ment quoted above and also his own 
admission of its existence. 

In Para 124 he says that there is no 
relation of cause and effect between 
Avidya and Samsara. Is this Sankara- 
hridaya ? 

In Para 112 he says in reply to the 
question, What is the cause of the 
mind,” that it is a question of a hyper- 
critic to inquire into the origin of the 
mind Is then the mind an entity 
along with Atman ? If so, his Advaita 
falls to the ground and is opposed to 
Sankaracharya’s views regarding the 
nature of the mind. According to 
Sankaracharya the mind, a product of 
Avidya, like a rope-snake, is super 
imposed on the Self. (Vide Introduc- 
tion). 

In Para 118 speaking of the recep- 
tacle or repository of Avidya he says 
that it is Nirasraya, — without a rocep 
tacle. Such being the case there is no 
Agnana. The whole para preaches a 
strange psychological principle. He 
goes on to say as follows “ Where is 
Aviaya seated in order to make the 


self known ? It is not in objects 
(Vishaya), for they are not the recep 
tacle of Gnana. Gnana and Agnana can- 
not severally be found to be in two 
different receptacles. If both of them 
were to be seated in the same Self, 
then there should be a third being having 
neither Gnana nor Agnana to find out a 
being possessed of either Gnana or 
Agnana. But apart from Self there is 
no other being. Henoe Agnana has no 
receptacle 1” 

Continuing to speak of Avidya and its 
effects, Mr. Subrahmanya Sarma says 
in Paras, 124 and 125 of his book that 
since Samsara is false, it requires 
neither an instrumental nor an efficient 
cause for its production and that since 
Avidya is not a positive substance, it 
cannot be its cause. Proceeding further 
he says that both Avidya and the world 
which is presumed to be its effect are 
non-existent. 

Thus the work is full of contradic- 
tions : — He says that there is Adhyasa 
known as Avidya which consists in 
indentifying the Self with tlio non-self, 
which is the world and man’s ideas 
about the world. Ho contradicts this 
statement by saying that both of them 
are non-existent.” Is this Sankara- 
hridaya ? 

What Sankaracharya has meant is 
this: '-Just as a rope is mistaken for a 
snake, so Brahman is mistaken for the 
world. The wrong perception of rope- 
snake vanishes soon after the rope is 
perceived. Likewise the perception of 
the world vanishes as soon as Brahman, 
the basis of world phenomenon, is fully 
realised. The world conception is deep- 
rooted and cannot bo got rid of unless 
the mind is unminded, that is, unless all 
kinds of objective notions natural to 
man are arrested and unless the mind 
is turned inwards. To get rid of objec- 
tive notions, one has to forget objeots 
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and withdraw from the world and all 
worldly activity. Henoo tho import- 
ance of Sannyasa which means with- 
drawal of oneself from all kinds of 
worldly activity. It is killing tho mind. 
For this one is asked to resort to Yoga, 
which is a means to arrest tho functions 
of the mind, Yogah chittavrittinu 
rodhah** When mind is unminded, 
one is in a position to realise the nature 
of oneself, that is, True Consciousness 
without being conscious of any other 
thing. When the mind is active out- 
wards, objective notions crop up them- 
selves as in the case of man who is 
imagined in the Sutrabhashya to 
question “ Who has Avidya or Agnana?” 
Sankaracharya’s reply to this question 
is, “ Ho who puts such questions.’* This 
means in other words that ho whoso 
mind is objectively bent is full of Avidya 
and lias not understood the true nature 
of the Pelf or Atman ; for if he has 
understood it, he would not have put 
such question at all. 

Without understanding this Mr. 
Sarma says tliat if a man understands 
that tho Self is Brahman, he may be 
active and do anything with no loss of 
his right to Brahmanhood. He has made 
Brahmanhood very easy and dead cheap. 
Is it a fact, and logical ? If it wore so, 
why did Sankaracharya take Sannyasa 
and prevail upon Suresvaraoharya and 
other disciples to renounce the world 
and all Karma, social or religious ? 
Birth and death are caused by Karma 
which is made up of the notions such 
as “ doer, doing, and deed (Kartri, 
Karana, Kriya, a phrase which is often 
repeated by Sankaracharya in his works, 
especially in the Introduction to his 
Sutrabhashya). 

Mr. C. T. Srinivasan, Lecturer in 
Philosophy in the Annamalai Univer- 
sity, is another advocate of this new 
gospel. He says that from metaphysi* 


cal point of view there is no such thing 
as cause and effect and that wrong 
notions and perceptions are all time- 
series and vanish with the moment. In 
deep slee]) tho Self is in its true nature. 
Pure Consciousness, without any ex- 
perience of objectification of the mind. 
According to his interpretation of 
Ohandogya Upanished mere understand^ 
ing of Tatvamasi is enough to attain 
Moksha and that there is nothing else to 
do.He refers to Swami Vivekananda and 
says that that teacher of revered memory 
preached true Vedanta and did not 
advise the people to sit in eternal 
Samadhi or inaction. Like the author 
of Mulavidyanirasa he says that knowl- 
edge means release and all actions of 
tho released for tho good of humanity 
are no actions. But the writer forgets 
that Vodantic teachers like Vivoka- 
nanda and others worked for the good 
of society at largo with no desire for 
any return from the work to themselves 
and that they were Sannyasins and as 
such the embodiment of self-denial and 
their strength came not from a mere 
repetition of tho words Tattvamasi but 
from an actual realisation of their 
import through hard spiritual practices. 

But in tho view of Sankaracharya 
activity moans identification of the Self 
with the non self. For true self needs 
nothing. When nothing is needed there 
can be no activity. Can there be fear 
and shaking of the body when rope s 
known and the false notion that it is a 
snake is gone ? The world is an air- 
castle to a Gnani. None but a mad man 
will engage himself in building or 
demolishing the air-castle of his own 
mental creation. 

Both the author and his defender 
speak of the learned and wise followers 
of Sankaracharya in a contemptuous 
tone and call them misinterpreters of 
Sankara’s teaching. These two new 
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philosophers tell us that Padmapada* 
oharya. the author of Panchapadika, 
and Chitsukhaoharyai the author of 
Sankshepasariraka, and a host of suc- 
cessive teachers are misinterpreters and 
that their new gospeli a i)roduct of 
Western soul-less philosopliical teach- 
ing, is the true moaning of Sankara. 
I have shown as far as it is possible for 
me to show that their attempt; to inter- 
pret Sankara is logically unsound and 
that it is a failure. 

Mr. Srinivasan draws our attention 
to Arjunas fighting on the battle-field 
in spite of his Brahma-knowledge as 
taught by Krishna himself, and says 
that work is not antagonistic to 
wisdom. In this connection I may say 
that Mr. Srinivasan has not understood 
the spirit of Indian philosophy. There 
are three religious prirciples: (1) the 
observance of Vedio rites, (2) the obser- 
vance of rites with no desire for results 
of those rites, and (3) avoidance of all 
rites and activity. By attempting to 
observe what is laid down in the Vedas 
one’s attention is coniined to only 
approved acts and one is thereby pre- 
vented from immoral or unmoral acti- 
vity. By following the second method, 
one is trained in work for duty’s sake 
and with no desire for any reward. It 
is with the view of disciplining himself 
in self-denial that Arjuna undertook to 
fight and not for any future enjoyment 
to himself. By this kind of training in 
the acts of self denial ho is expected to 
get rid of all kinds of desire natural to 
man as an animal. The third stage is 
attained very easily after the first and 
the second stages are carefully observed. 

Bealisation of Tattvamasi is not at all 
consistent with activity of any kind. 
It is hoped that the preachers of the 
now gospel will realise that their teach- 
ng is neither a faithful representation 


of Sankaracharya's teaching nor a new 
teaching logically sound. Like all 
religious teachers and preachers they 
appeal to reason and proclaim that their 
teaching alone is logical enough. But 
their bias and prejudice are so deep root- 
ed that it is not possible to disabuse 
their mind of the numerous fallacies in 
their arguments. As I have better 
work to do, I shall address myself to 
this kind of endless controversy no more. 

As regards the questions raised by 
Pandit Vittala Sastri.and his assumption 
that Pankara believed in two indepen- 
dent entities, that is, mind and ] natter, 
I think he is wrong. Pankaraeharya 
upheld only one entity, that is. Brah- 
man or Pure Consciousness or Sen- 
tioncy without being conscious of any* 
thing in general and of itself in parti- 
cular. In his view, life moans the work 
of Avidya. In deep sleep the Prana- 
mayalcosa works. That Kosa is the 
product of Avidya, that is, super- 
imposed upon the Atman. The mind 
and intellect are then inactive, but they 
are not killed or deprived of tlieir capa- 
city to function, in the case of ordinary 
men. But with Yogis, they are kept 
under control and almost defunct. As 
to nomenclature, such as sensationa- 
lism, idealism, and other words, it does 
not affect the Advaitic principle of 
Sankaracharya. 

Sankaracharya’s Advaita differs from 
Buddhism in that the former believes in 
the immutable existence of Conscious- 
ness or Sentioncy and Sentioncy alone, 
while the latter thinks that sentiency is 
momentary and that it can continue 
long in its potential form termed 
Yasana, the source of all our Klesas and 
worldly troubles. With this difference 
both the systems preach Gnanadvaita. 
I hope that this will satisfy Pandit 
Vittala Sastri. 
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By Swami Gambhirananda 


^^eligion is called upon to justify its 
^ existence as a social force, and the 
problem becomes acute in proportion as 
it is believed to hamper progress. Bolig- 
ion presupposes an intensely regulated 
life, while progress demands a total 
demolition of all superficial and lifeless 
customs and ideals. Beligion postulates 
a static ideal, while progress believes in 
an ever* expanding life. Beligion builds 
up a philosophy of consolation and trios 
to reconcile every one to his lot, but 
progress squarely faces each difficulty, 
masters it and rises higher at each 
attempt. Beligion is, in short, an 
excuse for an easy-going life, while pro* 
gross is the result of the vital forces in 
play — a perennial evolution as opposed 
to self-satisfied stagnation. 

This is the wide philosophical distinc- 
tion. Tlie charges against religion may 
be more concretely framed: Beligion 
and religious orders arc only too glad to 
become parasitic; for in the fii’st in- 
stance, they tend to depend on the power- 
ful for support , in their useless exis- 
tence, and then by degrees imbibe their 
aristocratic arrogance and defy all 
social decency. The ricli dare not 
oppose them, for they are themselves 
only too conscious of their own abnor- 
mal social position. In fact priesthood 
is as much intolerable as blue- blood. 
Priests arrogate to themsolves a special 
sanctity and claim privileges and immu- 
nities that are wholly incompatible 
with social homogeneity. The result 
is the rise of a class of pampered idlers 
who give society a baneful lead. Belig- 
ion idealises poverty and makes the 
few rich more comfortable in life by 
29 


keeping all potential competition at bay 
It often makes the beggar problem more 
acute by attaching to it a most irratio- 
nal social distinction. Communal 
struggles are a by-product of religious 
fervour. Extra-territorial religious 
allegiance often tells most deadly on 
national and economic solidarity, and 
to cro\Yii all, religious conventionaHsm 
hopo’essly complicates social relations 
and makes life a veritable hell. 

These absurdities have of lato years 
been most intensely realised by philo- 
sophers and politicians. Tlie politi- 
cians intend to have a clean light, and 
denounce religion openly on all possi- 
ble platforms. They have in their 
hopelessness often started anti-God 
movements. Literature on the subject 
has almost overdooded the earth. The 
effect of tliis movement is already being 
felt, and ^Y0 now lioar definitely that 
some of our young men have swallowed 
the bait and tlirown themselves into the 
fight. 

The philosopliors are moi’o subtle in 
their ways : With the help of psycho- 
logy they try to convince us that the 
springs of human action are instinctive. 
According to this view, religion was 
first sifted out of the manifold Iminau 
tendencies and given a special impor- 
tance and attention with tlio deliberate 
idea of accomplishing “ the greatest 
good for the greatest number.” Tins 
view suggests that religion is highly 
conventional in so far as it arises out of 
a particular arrangement of ideas from 
purely utilitarian standpoint. Like 
instinct it is blind and has no intrinsic 
value apart from the special emphasis 
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attached to it by social convention. 
With social changes the emphasis will 
automatically change to a new set of 
ideas and ideals. It is justified so long 
as it satisfies the social needs. Some 
people do not take even this patronising 
attitude. They argue that this highly 
complicated intellectual machinery 
devised for the betterment of society 
could profitably be displaced by other 
scientific or philosophical pursuits. The 
social result would bo the same and 
yet intellect would be freed from an un* 
natural alliance with social necessity. 
The first view tolerates religion as a 
necessity, the second view discards it as 
an unnecessary encumbrance, but they 
agree in calling it unnatural. Both 
may have a modicum of truth, but the 
latter is honest in its denunciation. 

Before looking at these views criti- 
cally let us for a moment decide what 
religion is. In Sanskrit the root ‘ Dhri * 
from which the word Dharma comes 
means ‘ to hold together *. Religion is 
therefore, sometimes explained as that 
which saves society from disruption by 
supplying a motive force for binding 
social units together. This only states 
the utilitarian theory from another 
point of view. Social stability is rather 
the result of religion than religion itself. 
Religion goes much deeper than any 
human results. It aims not only at 
stability but also at far reaching 
changes, nay, religion can but pull on 
ill with stagnation. In matters of 
reform, it does not believe in patch- 
works. It deals with ultimate values 
and does not pin its faith on make- 
shifts. It does not level its 
battering ram at institutions, but 
believes that the roots of social 
moods and sentiments lie muoh 
deeper than the casual observer 
cai discover. It is social igno- 
rance of truth, that produces all the 


rvils. Religion is synonymous with 
realisation of truth, love and knowl- 
edge, in life social and individual. But 
as truth, knowledge and love ever bafSe 
all attempts to be exhausted within 
prescribed names, forms and social 
relations or to he confined within fixed 
time, space or causal laws, so also 
religion, which is only the human ex- 
pression of those absolute principles, 
defies all limitations. It is a natural 
human impulse for seeing and living the 
ultimate truths, and this effort makes 
up personality. Man can no more deny 
his religion than he can deny his own 
being. Religion is a struggle to break 
asunder all forced limitations on per- 
sonality. Man’s heart stretches out ever 
and ever for love and beauty, his brain 
gropes for knowledge and truth, and his 
vital foi'ces throb to the call of infinity 
for eternal exi)anslon. The aim of 
religion is to “got rid of nature’s 
control over us.” It is opposed to 
materialism, not because it denies 
matter or iriatorial comforts, but, 
because it does not accoi)t them as ends 
in themselves. It accepts them only as 
subservient to liumaii endeavours. It 
is opposed to materialism, because 
matter as matter exists only on the 
sense i)Iario, whereas religion includes 
the supersonsuous also. “ Above all, 
religion is a question of facts, not of 
talk. Its goal is to manifest the Divi- 
nity within, by controlling Nature 
external and internal.” God manifests 
himself through Nature, but we in our 
depravity take Nature as an isolated 
fact of the universe and fail to see its 
relations to infinity. We therefore 
build our society and our morality on 
this partial view. Religion re-establish- 
es the lost relations, and asks man to 
think of himself as potentially divine. 
Religion tells man flatly that “ all his 
civilisation is founded on cowardice.” 
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(Bernard Shaw). The ad7ooate of pro- 
gress is satisfied with his highly con- 
ventional life, and is afraid to stand by 
the natural cravings of the inner man 
that is ever pining for expression. The 
bottom falls out of all morality and it 
comes to mean only a lip-deep compli- 
ance with established modes of living, — 
only following the fashion. Wo talk 
of progress, and by that term mean 
only getting beyond present discomfort. 
Beligion does indeed hinder progress 
in this narrow sense — the progress 
that cannot look beyond itself, the pro- 
gress that has no self-control but is 
at the mercy of exigencies. Progress, 
in itself, cannot he tlio ideal, it cannot 
supply a positive and lasting motive 
force. Besides it is only the name of a 
process, it does not stand for any defi- 
nite aim or niotliod. Divorced from 
any acceptance of absolute realities as 
the goal of human endeavour, progress 
can have no moaning — it can only give a 
blind load, and this makes religion a 
necessity. 

Religion as wo have already shown is 
a natural outcome of the human 
nature. Life may be divided under 
throe categories — the life of impulse, 
the life of intellect, and the life of 
spirit. All these combined make up 
individuality, and oacli is absolutely 
necessary for the fulfilraont of the 
other. The life of impulse is blind, but 
carries with it an intense force for both 
good and bad. It can bo suppressed, 
but not annihilated : and suppressed 
impulse is worse than its worst natural 
outburst. In all schemes of progress 
we have to take account of tliis. 
Impulse requires to be directed just as 
soldiers require a load. Up till 
now the orthodox advocates of spiri 
tuality have ignored tho fact that 
impulses can and require to be directed 
to higher ideals of life. Religious 


leaders in their eagerness to transform 
society all of a sudden, have lamentably 
ignored this patent fact and have 
brought down all the stigma on them- 
selves and their religion. Unnatural 
stuffing of ideas and ideals creates a 
highly superficial spiritualism, which in 
its headlong rush for perfection saps 
all vitality. Narrow spiritualism is 
unfortunately more eager to save man- 
kind, than to supply food for a healthy 
spiritual living. It is “a bundle 
of negatives”. It examines every 
aspirant by the standard of a superman 
and declares him lost. Life cannot bo 
built by a toucit of Aladin’s magic lamp, 
it requires patience and lifelong work 
of construction and chiselling from 
bottom upwards. Two forces are at 
play, one for construction and tho other 
for destruction. Everyday religion 
does not give sufficient lead to tho crea- 
tive impulse. 

If religion is to be saved, it must 
change its present roll of patronising 
attitude towards erring humanity. 
Societies must be reconstructed on a 
clear recognition of the frailties of 
human nature. Spiritual leaders must 
take cognizance of brute facts and not 
live in a fooFs paradise. By the way, 
the pure atheists are more religious in 
this respect than our great priests, just 
because they rely on more fundamental 
recognition of human nature. The 
difference between a priest-ridden 
religion and materialism is that the 
spiritual leader denounces humanity as 
depraved, while the lay scientist idea- 
lises it. In fact we are neither the ona 
nor the other, we are just what we are. 
We are walking in truth and are every 
moment going from truth to truth— from 
lower truth to higher truth. It is no 
use crying damnation on us. Every stage 
of life is real and is an intensely real 
basis for aforward spring. We cannot 
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deny our present life and at the same 
time hope to attain a higher one. 
“Help and not destroy” — that should 
be our motto. Says Bertrand Bussell, 
“ The first and greatest change that is 
required is to establish a morality of 
initiative, not a morality of submis- 
sion, a morality of hope rather than 
fear, of things to be done rather than of 
things to bo left undone. What is 
needed is not asceticism or drab Puri- 
tanism, but capacity for strong impuls- 
es and desires directed towards large 
creative ends.” 

Asceticism has its place, but it is 
only for the select few — ^for those only 
from whom all necessity for the exer- 
cise of will on the sense plane has 
vanished as a result of the perfect har- 
mony between sense endeavours, intel- 
lectual pursuits and spiritual ideals. 
They have realised the universal truth 
underlying all conflicting phenomena. 
Asceticism comes to them as a natural 
outcome of a higher synthesis, which 
finds no need for material comfort, and 
a perfect mental poise dispenses with 
deliberate designs for material success. 
Ascetics find disfavour with social refor- 
mers and politicians, not because of any 
inherent antagonism between progress 
and asceticism, but because of the pri- 
vileges and honour often claimed by 
them, and because of the proselytising 
spirit which prompts many vagrants to 
increase their number by recruiting 
over- sensitive or do-nothing young men. 
What is amiss is not so much the 
flagrant denial of social duties but the 
loss of spirit and level-headed thinking. 
The spirit dies and asceticism sits like 
an incubus on the social body. We do 
not care whether asceticism as an extra- 
social institution ceases to function or 
not, but we do care to keep alive the 
idoLL behind it — the idea that there is 
nothing whi ;h a man cannot trampb 


under feet to come face to face with 
naked truth. Asceticism, from the 
utilitarian standpoint, was devised to 
keep this idea prominently before 
society, which in its life and death 
struggle for the necessities of life too 
often loses its way and comes to the 
verge of spiritual bankruptcy. Asceti- 
cism exists in each society, its form 
depending on the particular social 
value. We have political ascetics, 
social ascetics and even, queer as it 
may seem, economic ascetics, who in a 
self-less struggle for the amelioration of 
the suffering of the down-trodden, the 
depressed and the ignorant, forget all 
personal comfort in a consuming fire of 
service. India has her spiritual asce- 
tics for the very same reason. 

But even conceding for argumont*s 
sake that asceticism is not a necessary 
concomitant of a highly spiritual 
society, wo cannot overlook the fact 
that renunciation is ossentially so. 
Bonunciation is nothing but tho readi- 
ness to load tho lower hankerings to a 
logical liigher fruition. To curb per- 
sonal desires, to make tho dear ones 
happier, to save some energy to liolp 
those who lovingly call mo their own, 
to surmount institutional thinking, to 
find satisfaction in a wider existence — 
tliis is renunciation. It is the natural 
tendency that makes personal love and 
asthetic taste merge gradually into 
universal love and beauty, prompts 
personal thinking and knowledge ex- 
pand into universal consciousness and 
drives personal sense of reality to find 
identity with universal existence. 
Each new expansion is proportional to 
tho eradication of selfishness. 

In its social aspect religion has its 
effectiveness from the fact that each 
spiritual aspirant is prompted to sacrifice 
all personal considerations and espouse 
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eathusiastioally an ideal state of perfec- 
tion. Beligion has thus an intense in- 
herent social force, so much so, that the 
individual often runs tho risk of losing 
himself in anattempt to serve impersonal 
social ideals which are considered as fit 
mediums for the display of religious fer- 
vour. Not that there are not people 
who do not so much care for the people 
about them, but the point is that such 
people would be just what they are in- 
spite of all denunciation of religion. 
The disease is in the mind and religion 
wants to improve it. Purely utilitarian 
motives fail to serve their purpose 
because of the air of conventionalism 
superimposed about them. Beligion 
maintains that if society is to really 
improve, it must take cognizance of 
individual differences and help each 
according to his own mode of thinking. 
Individual self-sacrifice is the corner- 
stone of both the social and the spiri- 
tual structure. Only religion main- 
tains that the sacrifice must be prompt- 
ed by a fundamental change of heart 
and not by any feeling of compulsion. 
The above consideration must have 
cleared the way for a categorical state- 
ment that religion must pervade the 
whole life and yet remain silent on 
mucli that is vitally important in daily 
life. Tho claim is often set up that 
religion must also regulate other spheres 
of life, in as much as it is impossible to 
develop a highly spiritual life without 
full control of the points of contact 
with the world outside. But we have 
yet to find a religion that can say the 
last word on the complicated problems 
of life without any reference to indivi- 
dual prepossessions. As I't is, social 
problems have to be considered under 
certain well-defined categories, roughly 
to meet the varying needs of groups of 
l)eople with different mental attitudes. 


Beligion may pervade all those different 
views of social welfare by pointing out 
their ultimate goal, but a detailed con- 
sideration of tho various problems is 
best left to the technical exports. Belig- 
ious leaders may rightly protest 
against a too isolated consideration of 
the interests of life, but they cannot 
pose to dictate tho solution also. They 
lack the technical knowledge and that 
intense longing for a readjustment that 
aggrieved people have in their heart. 
Divine fervour and methods of their 
attainment through various fields of 
activity, can alone bo considered in any 
discussion of religion, and with these no 
noble human aspiration can logically 
come into conflict. If any conflict dees 
exist, human nature must liave erred 
in interpreting and applying the spirig- 
tual principles and for that wo can but 
blame our own imperfections. Conflict 
often arises from a tribal feeling of 
superiority, which idealises every thing 
that is one s own and in ])roportion to 
all foreign things dwindle into a position 
of inferiority. ‘ My God must have 
the homage of all the fools about mo ’ — 
this is the mentality that sots indivi- 
duals and societies against each otlier. 
Beligion must not be confounded with 
mass psychology. That we are correct 
in our thesis, is proved by the fact that 
even when religious questions are out 
of consideration, people fiy at each 
other’s throat for economic and politi- 
cal aggrandizement and drag down God 
and theology to form a second defensive 
line by their appeal to the susceptibili- 
ties of tho uninitiated. Tho world war is 
in evidence. Devils cite scriptures, 
just because these have an inherent 
power to move humanity to its very 
depth. Villainy thus adds a further 
argument for a more intense propa- 
ganda of truths eternal and universal. 
Prophets cannot bo gagged because 
villainy exists. 



A LETTER OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 


To 

Dr. Venkatarangam, 

Socy., Vedanta Society, 

Bangalore Gantt. 

Dear Sir, 

We acknowledge receipt of the 
prospectus for the Vedanta teaching 
which you intend to start shortly at 
Bangalore along the lino laid down by 
our respected Swami Vivekananda and a 
copy of the petition forwarded to the 
Maharani of Mysore by yourself and 
friends for help and patronage in the 
work and in the erection of a hall, to bo 
named “ The Vivekananda Hall**. 
Wo thank you heartily for them both 
and wish you all success in your noble 
object. 

The Swami Vivekananda has heard 
of your work with satisfaction and 
sends his blessings on it and to you all. 

The real and permanent good which 
one can do to India, lies in raising the 
moral status of her people by opening 
their eyes to the great inheritance which 
their forefatliers have left in their sacred 
Upanishads and the philosophy founded 
on them all. Time there was when the 
different Bhasyas of the same text used 
to puzzle and bewilder us; but the 


great Acharya has come to show the 
ground of their reconciliation and 
harmony as a whole and has made our 
revered Swami Vivekananda the mouth- 
piece to proclaim the sublime truth, 
which he showed practically in his every 
day life. What wo are required to do 
now is to remove all hindrances so that 
the truth may roach all, the high as 
well as the low and that each might 
carry the same to the difForont strata of 
society. Lot each feel his own divinity, 
innate freedom and direct connection 
with the Fountain of all knowledge and 
strength. Wlion this is realised, can any 
one doubt that the hydra-headed mass 
will wake, rise and work wonders in the 
social, political, moral and the religious 
fields ? All honour to the workers oven 
to the very humblest - who are doing 
what little tliey can consciously or 
unconsciously, to furtlier this great end. 
May Siva bless them all. Santih, 
Bantih, Santih. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Brahmananda 

The Math, Belur P.O. 

Dt. Howrah, 

May 8th, 1902 



EAMANA MAHAESHI AND SESHADEISWAMD 

By S. V. Snbralmania Iyer 


f iBUVANNAMALAI boasts of a 
large floating population. It is no 
ezaggeration at all to say that on any 
day, every tenth man you meet therei 
is a homeless Vairagce or ParadAsi or 
Sadhu who lives on the alms of the 
charitable public. A small porccntago 
of these Yairagees have character, and a 
still smaller percentage, spiritual illumi- 
nation. Maharshi during liis thirty 
four years* stay has come into contact 
with persons of all sorts, especially 
Sadhus. This town of Tiruvannamalai 
has been sanctified with the spiritual 
attainments of two great personalities, 
viz., Seshadriswami andBrahmanaswami 
(Ramana Maharshi). 

The former loft liis body on 4th 
January 1929 : and the extent of his 
popularity or influonco was seen by the 
spontaneous concourse of crowds that 
came in their thousands to honour his 
remains. The living Swami is similarly 
honoured especially on the occasion of 
festivals like Kartigai season. It will 
bo quite appropriate to note what, if 
any, are the points of contact between 
the two and the few striking features of 
similarity or difleronce between those 
two in the matter of their attitude and 
behaviour. 

Seshadriswami was an Ashtasahasram 
Brahmin born in 1870 at Yazhur 
(Wandiwash Taluk of the North Arcot 
District) and brought up by his mother's 
uncle, the devout and learned scholar 
and Pouranika, Kamakoti Sastriar, 
from whom (especially tlirough his 
mother Marakathammal) he derived his 


proficiency in vocal music and in the 
Puranic lore, especially in the contents 
of the Ramayana and Mahabharata. He 
was an Kkasantagrahi, i.s., one with a 
very plastic memory. At the early age 
of fourteen, he had mastered sufficiently 
the chief books of Sanskrit Literature 
and could express his thoughts in Sans* 
krit with ease. But he was always 
serious ; and he had intense (Bhakti) 
devotion towards Kamakshi Amman at 
Conjeevaram, where ho lived with his 
father in the ancestral homo. Reciting 
MiiJcapanchasati, ho went round 
Kamakshi’s shrine day and night. 
When ho was about 17, he was initiated 
in Sakti (or Bala) Manthram, and 
carried on spiritual practices at dead of 
night alone in the non-Brahmin burial- 
ground adjoining a river and his family 
patron deity Periandavar. He appears 
to have had a vision of Sakti and to 
liavo boon montally cliangod thoroby. 
Ho quickly lost all touch with domestic 
concerns and study, and took to 
wandering, porfonuing Japain of many 
Manthrams witli deep concentration. 
IIo could spend the entire nigbt in 
meditation even at Conjeevaram. Ho 
was coarsely treated by all around him : 
and lie left the place off and on and tried 
if Mamandur, Perukkalanattan, Tindi- 
vanain, Tiruvaimamali, and Padavedu, 
ot3., would suit him. But of the;ie, 
Tiruvannamalai alone was found by him 
most suitable and ho wont there about 
1891. His relations camo there to 
recall him to Conjeevaram, but in vain* 
He stuck to Tiruvannamalai with 
hardly any break for about 38 years. 


All rights reserved. 
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Ai; the outset, he was roaming there 
apparently without aim, aiming all the 
while at completing his Vairagyam and 
Manthrajapam, This Tapas matured 
in about ten years' time and he was 
giving occasional evidence of reading 
thought, seeing things at a distance, and 
accurate prophecy of things far ahead. 

The virtuous alone arc capable of 
friendship, i c., lasting friendship, says 
Epictetus. Those attached to the 
world's goods are drawn away from their 
friends. Hate sometimes replaces love. 
Two such unattached souls like Bamana 
Maharshi and Seshadri Swami may 
well be expected to bo friends and 
permanent friends of each other. The 
expectation is fully borne out by tho 
facts. 

They had many points in common. 
Both wore Brahmin bachelors who left 
their homes at the ago of 17 or 10 (i.e., 
just after the critical period of matu- 
rity). Each had lost his father at an 
early ago. Both wore keenly intelligent 
and had retentive memories. Both 
were natives of places far away from 
Arunachala, hut from an early age they 
had much respect for Arunachala. Both 
were orthodox till they left their homos ; 
and soon after they had arrived at 
Tiruvannamalai, both gave up caste pre- 
judices in the matter of food, etc. In 
fact, both were sustained mainly on 
non-Brahmin food. Both stuck to 
Tiruvannamalai with a determination 
n 3 ver to leave it till the end of their 
life. Both were Vairagoos having no 
home. 

Seshadri was the earlier arrival. Ho 
was highly learned when ho went to 
Tiruvannamalai about 1889 or 1890. 
He had composed Sanskrit verses and 
h*;,d a good command of the Vedas, 
i'ancha Kaviyas, etc., works on Sanskrit 
grammar, Brosody, Jyothisha and was 


an excellent singer with a good knowl* 
edge of the theory of music. In all 
this Bamanaswami was his antipodes. 
Seshadri had been treated as slightly 
“ofif his mind," with perhaps some 
reason. In fact, from his 18th year, 
wherever he was, whether at Conjee- 
varam, Kaveripakkam, Tirupattur or 
Tiruvannamalai, he was regarded by 
many as insane slightly ; and he often 
put on the cloak of insanity, when he 
wished to avoid the rush and requests 
of many. Bamanaswami never showed 
any touch of insanity, and never posed 
as insane ; but adopted the vow of 
(Mowna^n) silence which served equally 
well to keep off curious and trouble- 
some crowds. 

Seshadriswami found that the new arri- 
val, Brahmanaswami was a soul of rare 
worth who had transcended sense 
attractions, withdrawn his senses and 
his mind from external objects, and had 
constantly absorbed himself in Samadhi, 
contemplating the Self ; and Seshadri- 
swami tried to extend what help he 
could to the junior. IIo tried to save 
him from the pest of stone-flinging and 
pot-hurling lads. Ho met the junior 
again about 1899-1900 at Pavalakunru,, 
where the hospitality of most people, 
eg,, Arumuga Swami (who had his 
Matham at the foot of the hill) and the 
visitors like Bajamanikkammal, was 
equally extended to these and other 
Sadhus. When Bamanaswami went up 
the Arunachala Hill, Sosliadriswami 
came to meet him at his cave and occa- 
sionally messed with him. Seshadri- 
swami endeavoured to be unobtrusive in 
most of his activities ; and his purpose, 
if any, was mostly undiscoverable. On 
some occasions, however, his aims were 
patent or expressed. Keenly grateful 
by nature, Seshadriswami tried to bene- 
fit his benefactors, those who gave him 
food or shelter. One Subramania Mudali 
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of Tiravalur and his mother and wife 
were spending their time, attention and 
wealth mostly in feeding Sadhus since 
1908-09. For over twenty years they 
carried meals to Ramanaswami to food 
the Swami and all those with him ; and 
fed Seshadriswami whenever they could 
find him. True to his salt, Seshadri- 
swami tried to wean Subrahmania 
Mudali from his worldly activities and 
turn him inward and God-ward. So 
Seshadriswami came up-hill to the 
mango tree cave about 1910, while the 
Mudaliar was staying with Bralimana- 
swami and told the Mudaliar, YoUi 
see, (my) younger brother i.e., Raman 
swami has a salary of Rs. 10.000 ; I have 
a salary of one thousand rupees. Why 
should you not try and secure a salary 
of Rs. 100 at least?” Mudaliar dis- 


covered that by ‘ salary * Sashadri was 
referring to spiritual attainment. 
But he was deeply involved in his 
agrarian litigation and prospects of 
acquisition and development of his 
finance. So ho answered, “ I have no 
time, Swami. I iiave my litigation and 
troubles to attend to. ” Seshadri 
repeatedly pressed him and “rebuked 
each dull delay ”, pointing out that the 
science of the Self was very easy to 
pick up, and that by omitting to do so, 
Mudaliar was incurring “ Brahma 
Ilathi ” the sin of slaying Brahman, 
Mudaliar was frightened and wont to 
Ramanaswami in whom ho had more 
faith, and reported this remark. “ Yes,” 
replied Ramanaswami, “You can be said 
to commit the murder of Brahman, by 
not knowing that you are Brahman.” 


{To be concluded) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 
AYODHYA KANDA : CHAPTER IV 

KAMA’S INSTRUCTION TO IiAKSHMANA— (Con<»«tterf) 


iRY II 

fortune shadow ^ 
like unsteady ndku is 

considered youth =51 and 

like the wave on (the sur- 
face of) water short-lived 
is) sex pleasure 
is dream-like span of life =5r 

and also ^ brief is) 
yet ^ of men iiq: this ^rfipiFr: 
vanity is). 

24. Eortune is considered unsteady 
like a shadow, and youth short-lived 
30 


like a wave on (the surface of) water. 
Scx-plcasures are as transient as a 
dream, and brief is the span of human 
life. But still lo ! how groat is the 
vanity of men (with respeet to their 
wealth, learning, power, etc.) ! 

ir!4II 

worldly life dream- 
like ?i?T always full of 

diseases and miseries 
unsubstantial like the castle in 
the air (lit. the city of the Gan- 
dharvas) (^it is) qs: the ignorant 
at it follows 

25. Worldly life is dream-like, full 
of diseases and other miseries and as 
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unBnbBtantial as the oastle in the air 
(lit- the eity of the Gandhai'vas). But 
the ignorant go after it, 

II II 

as (i.e., as a matter of 
fact) of the sun »mpT%:with 

the rising and setting life 
is exhausted of others 
old age and death 
having seen ignorant man 
in the least (^truh: 

<3^ ^ that he is also sub. 
jeot to old age and death) ? not 
p still fa^ understands. 

26. With the rising and setting of 
the sun the span* of” life is getting 
shortened. Even seing the old age and 
death of others man does not under- 
stand in the least (that he is also subject 
to old age and death). 

#iR?pra#r 5CT5i%h ^ q?# ir'sii 
man of little understand- 
ing w. that same day u: 
that p same night thus 
TTf only (ueai thinking) »ibTRL ob- 
jects of enjoyment ^rjruRf follows 
(i.e., becomes engrossed in) (u: 
ne) the quick passing of 
time sr not perceives. 


27- The man of little nnaerstanding 
thinks, — ^'this is the same day* (as the 
previous one)’ and ‘this is the same 
night (as the previous one)* and follows 
the objeots of enjoyment without per- 
ceiving the quick passing of time, 
ri. To-day looks so similar to ycstordav 
that an ignorant man fails to understand 
that time is imperooplibly passing away and 
that his life-time is also getting shorter and 
shorter.] 



unai fw Ttukr: ll^cii 

this life like 

water kept in an unbaked pot 
every minute igrfif passes 
away ^ alas ftahn: diseases fpieii 
p like enemies Tiflt body 
are striking, 

28. Like water kept in an unbaked 
pot life is passing away every niinute. 
Alas! diseases are striking down the 
body like onemios. 



II II 

3IU old age sfmft tigress like 
pr: in front threatening 

stands gfg: Death 
man) with ^ over qifir travels 
u: he uaq time is biding. 

29. Like a tigress old age stands 
threatening in front (of man) while 
Death travelling (along with him, i.d., 
following him like a shadow) is waiting 
for its opportune moment. 



NOl’ES AND COMMENtS 

Mother-Wobship 


This is a season of nnivorsal rejoicing 
in India, for it is the time of onr 
greatest national festival, the worship of 
the Divine as the Groat Mother of the 
Universe. The worship of the Power- 
Beality as the Mother which forms the 
charactoristio feature of this festival 
embodies in itself some of the loftiest of 
the spiritual and moral conceptions of 
the Hindu mind. It opens out for man 
the path of least resistance towards the 
Supreme Goal of life. It seeks to perfect 
the personality of man by a gradual 
process of purification and enlighten- 
ment. By its mental disciplines and 
rituals, all of them being based upon 
profound psychological truths, it seeks 
to uplift man by sublimating those 
powerful instincts which in their 
natural course load to his degradation 
and downfall. 

It recognises the glory of woman, 
especially as tlio mother of man. The 
Goddess whoso presence is so devoutly 
invoked by the pious in images used for 
ritualistic worship is in a special sense 
manifest in the womanliood of the race. 
Therefore this worsliip of the Mother in 
symbols with llowers and oiler ings will 
bo but a mockery of Phakti worship, if 
reverential homage is not paid to 
womanhood, Her living embodiments 
on earth in our daily life. Hence, it is the 
prime duty of every true worshipper of 
the great Mother to recognise tiie Gospel 
of glorified womanhood that the cult of 
Shakti inculcates and to train himself to 
approach all woman-kind with the 
artless devotion of a child. 

Not only is the worship of the 
Mother a means for spiritual uplift- 


ment, but it is also a sure remedy for 
restoring the lost vitality of the nation. 
The Mother who is now being wor- 
shipped in all Hindu homos is not 
wholly a picture of mildness and 
feminine grace. She is the Divine 
Shakti, Power personified, for whom the 
functions of creation, preservation and 
destruction are but a sport. The scrip- 
tures depict her as the Mother Durga 
standing on a lion with weapons in 
readiness in her arms to destroy the 
wicked and the tyrannical. Again as 
the Mother Kali — the Dynamic Energy 
of the Supremo — She the Terrible is 
soon standing on tho prostrate form of 
Siva with tho scono of chaos all around. 
With one hand She bestows boons while 
in the other She holds aloft the sword of 
destruction reeking \vith the blood of 
her numorous victims. From her face 
beams forth an expression of strength 
irrcsistiblo, and Her cosmic laughter 
tills tho -quarters with its terrific peals’ 
Such a Deity is indeed a fitting ideal for 
a nation languid and crest-fallen. Her 
worship in truth and in spirit will 
scatter tho clouds of inertia and faint- 
heartedness that over-cast tho mental 
horizon of tlio nation, and revivify its 
exhausted norvos and brain with tho 
life-giving forces of strength and purity 
of which tho Groat Mother is the 
perennial fountain- hoad. Thcrofore lot 
each one of us who is engaged in jho 
worship of tho Mother in this auspicious 
season offer ono’s heart’s blood in adoiN 
ration to Her and raise one’s voice in 
earnest prayer, *‘0 IMother of strength 
and purity, dost Thou make me a man 
a hero fit to bo Thy child.” 
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The Life of Eamakrishna: By 
Bomain Bolland ; published by the 
Advaita Ashrama, 182 — A, Mukiaram 
Babii Street, Calcutta ; pages 388 ; price 
Bs. 3/8. 

It has been remarked not infre- 
quently that the existing biographies of 
bri Eamakrishna have been mostly 
written by his ardent disciples and are as 
such coloured by the excessive devotion 
characteristic of disciples towards their 
Master. The present work of Homain 
Eolland, besides making the life of Sri 
Eomakrishna widely known to the out- 
side world, removes this long-felt want 
of a large section of the reading public 
of India. The author lias, as could be 
understood from a perusal of the foot- 
notes, tapped all available sources of 
information, and has widely correspond- 
ed with some of those surviving souls 
who had the fortune of intimately 
moving with Sri Eamakrishna. But in 
using the large amount of information 
at his disposal, tlie author hiis fully 
made use of bis powers of criticism 
tempered by a spirit of sympathetic 
understanding. The life of Sri Eama- 
krishna, being an uncompromising 
vindication of the spiritual culture of 
India, presents a veritable riddle to 
many a European or a Westernised 
Indian. But Eomain Eolland has in a 
large measure succeeded in interpreting 
his life in terms of modern thought and 
making it easy of comprehension for a 
modern mind. He has penetrated deep 
into the soul of his shining personality, 
and laid bare tlie universal stulT of 
which l]is being is made u]). lie lias 
considered in detail the mystic experi- 
ences of Sri Eamakrishna, bringing out 
their psychological implications and 
comparing them with the experiences of 
kindred spirits in the West. The many 
sides of his versatile nature— his over- 
whelming devotion to God, the 
breatlth and catholicity of his out- look, 
the 'lumaaity and kindness of his heart, 
his passioufite love for struggling souls 
and untiring ministrac .on to their needs, 


his originality and uniqueness as a 
teacher of men, his keen artistic nature, 
his sense of humour and irony, his 
practicality in spite of his mystic 
absorption — all these have been ade- 
quately dealt with by the author in a 
brief yet impressive and convincing 
fashion. The salient features of Sri 
Eamakrishna’s teachings and his method 
of instruction also find a place in the 
book, especially in the chapter dealing 
with his relationship with the disciples. 
Besides tho chapters dealing with Sri 
Eamakrishna directly, tho book also 
contains a valuable section on the four 
contemporary leaders of religious 
thought in India — Earn Mohan Eoy, 
Dovendranath Tagoro, Dayananda Sa- 
raswathi and Keshub Chunder Sen The 
pages devoted to Keshb Chunder Ben 
are an orginal piece of research, reveal- 
ing many new phases in the life and 
character of that elusive personality. 
Tho author has also described Sri Eama- 
krishna's interviews and dealings with 
tho last three of these men and has 
vividly shown tho uniqueness and 
versatility of tho Poor Man of God in 
contrast to those men of learning wealth 
and reputation. 

Wo need not say much about the 
literary merits of the book except that 
Eoman Eolland’s writings form an im- 
portant section of the world’s contem- 
porary literature. Though the present 
book is only a translation from French, 
the reader can get even from it a fair 
idea of tho beauty, power and learning 
displayed in tho original writing. A 
special feature of tlie book is tlie copi- 
ous foot-notes whicli, while showing 
the exhaustiveness of tho author’s re- 
search, also provide excellent reading 
no less interesting than tho main body 
of the book. We feel sure that the 
present literary enterprise of this illus- 
trious French writer, who has dedicat- 
ed his life for bringing about a better 
understanding among the nations and 
races of the world, will, by presenting 
some of the best sides of India's 
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national life, raise her in the estimation 
of the world outside. We heartily 
recommend the book to our readers as a 
line fruit of the literary labours of a 
consummate artist and an authontio 
and unbiassed pronouncement of a criti- 
cal historian. 

The book is rendered more charming 
by its excellent get-up and by profuse 
illustrations. 

Ski Theagaraja: By N. Sanjiva 
Bao, M,A., L,T.\ printed at Sri 
Vtdya Press, Ktimhakonam, 

The brochure gives a brief account of 
the lifo and an appreciation of tho 
genius of Sri Theagaraja, the greatest 
musician-saint and composer of 
Southern India. His life shows how 
the highest forms of art can come out 
of a life of genuine virtue and God- 
devotion. The author's general remarks 
about tho art of music and his criticism 
of the condition of present day music 
are highly valuable. A perusal cf tho 
book will be highly helpful in forming 
correct conceptions regarding music and 
art in general. 

(1) Know Thyself (2) Life, 
Light and Love: By Swami Bajes- 
warananda, published by Sri Santi 
Asrama, East Godavari, India. 

These two small books record tlio 
various reflections of tho autlior on a 
variety of subjects relating to spiritual 
lifo. They furnish an interesting read- 
ing. 

Who AM I: By Sri Baivana Maha- 
rishi; published by G, Shanmwjam, 
Koilpatti ; price, 1 anna. 

In this booklet is described tlio pro- 
cess of Atma Vichara as taught by Sri 
Bamana Maharishigal of Thiruvanna- 
malai. 

A Story OF A MmiiTV Soul: Bn 
U. A. Asra7ii, M. A., Asst. Professor of 
Physics, Benares Hindu University, 
Price, Bs. 1-8 ; pages 165. 

Tho mighty soul whose life-history 
the present book depicts is Swami 
Hemraj who flourished in the Punjab in 
the last decades of the 19th century. 
He was a saint of tho highest typo as 
well as a man of versatile genius. A 
poet, philosopher and orator, he also 


possessed withal that intense spirit of 
dispassion and thirst for truth which 
eventually led him to the doors of 
spiritual illumination. Tho Swami was 
a^.house- holder and for a considerable 
period of his life a Government servant 
too. Ho remained so because lie found 
himself placed under such circum- 
stances by Providence, and lie was too 
much of a saint to chafe at tho decree 
of God. These did not in the least 
stand in tho way of his Vairagya and 
spiritual practices, but contributed 
much to add to his spiritual ardour, 
contentment and resignation. Ho >vas 
not a typo of Mediaeval sainthood, a 
miraolo- working and self torturing 
ascetic, but one quite modern in out- 
look, catholic and liberal in views and 
balanced in all the aspects of his per- 
sonality. Indomitable power of will, 
intellectual capacities of a high order, 
sympathy for the needy and suffering 
and a sense of intense humility com- 
bined with sternness when occasions 
demanded it, — these are some of tho 
outstanding’ features of his character 
that added strength as well as 
grace to his Adwaitic temperament. It 
is unfortunate that his lifo and writings 
are not widely known all over Indiu, 
this being duo to the fact that tho 
Swami lived mostly in tho Piinjai) and 
spoke and wrote in Hindi and Urdu 
although ho was <iiiito iirolicient in 
Englisli as well. Tbo author of this 
biography has therefore done a signal 
service to tho I'lngliah reading public by 
bringing out this volume. It is to be 
remarked that the book is written in a 
sciontilic and rcmarivably dispassionate 
spirit. Its study will bo bcneiicial to 
all spiritual aspirants. 

Riu Ramayananka (In Hindi); 
published from the “ Kalyana ” Office, 
Gorakhpur, Pages bP^. 

This l ook is a collection of many 
learned articles by eminent writers on 
tho Rainayana, dealing with a variety 
of subjects connected with the great 
epic. Tlio spiritual, moral, literary, 
historical and social significance of the 
Ban lay ana is discussed in a comprehen- 
sive manner, and a largo amount of 
rare and valuable information is brought 
together and placed before the public 
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in a convenient form in this volume. 
Many songs and verses of well known 
devotees of Bama like Tulsi Das are 
also included heroin. A unique feature 
of the book is its wealth of illustrations 
which number more than one-hundred 
and fifty on the whole. A largo number 
of these are paintings of great beauty 
and considerable artistic merit. They 
include not only representations of epi- 
sodes from the Bamayana, but also an 
exhaustive collection of pictures of 


temples dedicated to Bama or othet 
characters of the Bamayana, in differ- 
ent parts of India. It will not be an 
exaggeration to say that it is a pictorial 
representation of the Bamayana. We 
feel sure that the publication of the 
Bamayana under revibw, or any other 
book of a kindred nature, in Hindi will 
be a very effective way of popularising 
Hindi which is now commonly accept- 
ed as the Lingua franca of India. 


NEWS AND EEPOETS 


Swami Devatmananda en route 
to America 

In response to an urgent call from 
America the authorities of the B. K. 
Mission have been pleased to send 
Swami Devatmananda to New York in 
order to assist Swami Badhananda who 
is in charge of the Mission branch there. 
Swami Devatmananda was for the past 
four years a worker of the Madras 
branch of the B. K. Math and Mission. 
He used to hold many classes on religion 
at the Mutt as well as in various parts 
of the city. By liis learning, sociability 
and intense spiritual life he was able 
to bring the message of v'ri Bama- 
krishna to many a world-weary soul 
in this part of the country. While 
his many friends and admirers in this 
city feel his departure as a great loss to 
them, they have however the consolation 
that a large number of their bretliron 
in America are going to benefit by the 
Swami's presence in their midst. 

The Swami started from Madras on 
the 28th of August, and visiting many of 
the important South Indian shrines on 
the way reached Colombo on the Ist of 
September. There he was received by 
the members of the local Vivekananda 
Society and taken to the Society buil- 
dings where he stayed till the day of 
his sailing. On the 2nd ho delivered an 
impressive leature on “Sri Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa” under the auspices of 
the Vivekananda Society. He sot sail 
on the 3rd September per S. S. Orama. 
We wish hiui a happ'* voyage, and a 


successful career as a preacher of Ve- 
danta in America. 

R. K. Mission's Appeal for Sind 
and Kishorgan j Relief 

Wo have received the following appeal 
from the Secretary, Bamakrishna Mis- 
sion, dated the 13th September: — 

Beaders of newspapers are aware of 
the devastation caused by the Indus 
floods in the Larkana, Shikarpur and 
Sukkur districts of Sind, affecting 
thousands of people. To make matters 
worse hundreds of Hindu homos have 
been looted and sot lire to by ^Tahom- 
medan hooligans in tlio Sukkur district. 
Many a villago has thus been comple- 
tely deserted and presents a weird 
spectacle. The Hindu inhabitants of 
these villages have taken shelter in 
near-by towns and are faced with desti- 
tution of the worst type. To alleviate 
their distress wo have opened three 
relief centres ^ at Nasirabad in the 
Larkana district, Bustam-Khanpur in 
the Shikarpur district, and Ghotki- 
Bohri in the Sukkur district, from 
which some 1,500 people are being help- 
ed with weekly doles of foodstuffs, 
besides clothes and utensils. Fodder is 
also being supplied. It is difficult to 
give up-to-date figures as each day fresh 
recipients are being included. We 
hope to give further details of the work 
in a subsequent report. 

Last week's report from our Mirzapur 
centre, in the Kishorganj sub-division, 
Bengal, indicates that the condition is 
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growing from bad to worse, and that 
thero is no ohanoe of improvement till 
the next crop is ready. This means 
that we shall have to oontinne our 
relief work for another couple of months. 
The other relief parties having closed 
their work presumably for want of 
funds, hundreds of families are beseech- 
ing us for help. They are in the grip 
of acute distress, with hardly anything 
to eat or wear. Their appeal is irresis- 
tible. Seeing the gravity of the situ- 
ation our workers have added 14 villages 
to the Mirzapur centre. There are many 
more villages which are fooling the 
pinch of hunger, and unless relief is 
quickly extended to them it will lead to 
deplorable consequences. 

In the last three weeks wo distributed 
to 1,493 people belonging to 31 villages 
931 mds. and 34 srs. of rice. 101 pieces 
of new cloth and 647 pieces of alumi- 
nium utensils. The want of adequate 
funds is a serious handicap not only 
against extension of the work, but also 
against maintaining that already started. 
To our sympathetic countrymen our 
earnest appeal goes in aid of the help- 
less sufferers. Any contribution will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged 
at the following addresses : (1) The 
President, Ramakrishna Mission, Bolur 
Math P. 0., Dt, Howrah. (2) The 
Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 182 — A, 
Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. 

Katlash Kumbhamela 
Relief-work 

The public are aware of the Purna- 
Kumbha held this year at the Holy 
Kailas and Manassoravar in Tibet. We 
started relief-work in this connection 
and have all along been trying our best 
to render every possible help and 
succour to the pilgrims to the holy land. 
Most of the pilgrims are now returning 
by the Almora- Tibet road via Dhar- 
chula as it is the easiest and nearest 
route. There being no i^ukkha Dharma- 
salas up to Askote the pilgrims are to 
suffer from copious rainfall. The tem- 
porary sheds which were built by us^ for 
3he pilgrims are now in a dilapida- 
ted condition. The money which we 
have got up till now is quite insufficient 


to cope with the situation. Moreover 
we are badly in need of medicines, 
blankets, food-stuffs, etc., to continue 
the relief. 

To remove the distress of the pilgrims 
we have decided to erect two permanent 
pukkha buildings at the Tapovan— one 
as rest house for the Kailash pilgrims 
and the other as the hospital for the sick 
and the invalid. The total cost of these 
two buildings is estimated atRs. 10,000. 
We appeal to the generous public to 
stretch their sympathetic hands for the 
Seva of Kailash pilgrims and the brothers 
of this section of the Himalayas. If 
any one wishes to perpetuate the 
memory of his loving ones, he can do so 
by building a room at the cost of 
Rs. 350. Any contribution, however 
small will be thankfully received by the 
undersigned. 

The following is the list of donors : — 
Babu Nathu Coovprjiu Rs. 100 ; Swami 
Mahadevanandagiri Rs. 10 ; Mr. Sugan- 
chand Rs. 5; Mr Ramamurti Rs. 5; Mr. 
Rameshchandra Gupta As. 8; Mr. Dol- 
govinda Karmakar Re. 1; Mr. K. B. S. 
Pillay Rs. 5 ; Prof. Bijan Raj Chatterjee 
Rs 6; Mr. B. M.K. Setty Re. 1 ; Mr.Lalit- 
mohan Jyotirbhusan Rs. 6; Mr. Shan- 
kara Narayan Rao Re. 1; Mr. Raimohan 
Banik Rs. 2; Mr. Nitai Lai Kanjee 
Rs. 25; Mr. Surendra Nath Ohatterjoe 
Rs. 10 ; Lala Govinda Lai Shah Rs. 10 ; 
Mr. Anukul Bijoy Datta Rs. 2 ; Srimad 
Vidyaratan Rs» 2 ; Thakur Bhure Sing 
Rs. 4-8 ; Mr. Keshab Chandrn Chakra- 
varthy Rs. 2 ; Mr. Durgaprasanna Das 
Gupta Rs. 3 ; Mr, Pramatha Nath Sen 
Gupta Hs. 2 ; Mr. Srish Chandra Ghosh 
Rs. 5; Mr. Sudhir Chandra Ghosh Rs. 5; 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Acharya Rs 10; 
Swami Purnananda Rs- 10 ; Mr. Sarada 
Cliaram Bai Rs. 1; Swami Jagadisha- 
nanda Rs* 10. Total receipts Bs. 243 
(Rupees two hundred and forty three 
only). 

Sd. Swami Anubhavananda, 

Secy., Ramakrishna Topovan 
P. 0. Dharchula, 

Dt. Almora, (U.P.) 

Himalayas, 

21 - 8 - 30 . 
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The RamakrUhna Mission 
Home of Semcct Benares 

The present is the 29th annual report 
of tfce Sevashram. Its work during the 
yeat may be divided into the following 
hiads: (a) Indoor General Hospital: 
The home provides 120 beds for the sick, 
but this aooommodation being insuffi- 
cient seats in other sections had to be 
turned into hospital beds. The total 
number of now cases admitted in the 
course of the years was 1562. Tlio total 
number of surgical cases was 283. Of 
the total number of patients 231 were 
diseased and helpless pilgrims picked up 
from the Ghats or the road side by the 
Ashrama workers on thoir daily round. 
\b) Ref uge for Aged Men: It provides 
26 beds for poor invalids who come to 
spend their last days in Benares but 
who through improvidence or unforeseen 
circumstances are not able to meet ex- 
penses. Persons in temporary need of 
food and shelter are also admitted. At 
present there are 7 permanent inmates 
in this section, (c) Refuge for Woman 
invalids ; At Dasaswamoth the Home 
owns a house which accommodates 14 
woman invalids. There is, however, 
pressing need for a big block for hous- 
ing woman invalids. The Homo hopes 
to acquire an adjoining plot of land and 
construct a new building for this 
purpose, {d) Girls' Home: There are 
at present seven girls in the Woraon’s 
Department of the Home which is 
managed by a lady Superintendent. 
They help in the general working of 
the women’s section and receive educa- 
tion in the local high school and college, 
(e) Home for Paralytic Patients : ^ In 
this section special treatment is given 
for 8 paralytic patients. (/) Dharma- 
said for the poor and helpless ; There 
is provision for giving food and shelter 
for a sfpaall number of people. This 
y^r 200 persons received help under 
this head, {g) Outdoor Dispensary : 
,34526 new cases were admitted in the 
dispensary and the number of repeated 
cases was 47.137. The daily attend- 


ance was 217. (Ji) Outdoor help to In- 
valids and Poor Ladies of Respectable 
Families ; Poor invalids who cannot 
be admitted into the Befuge and other 
poor persons who do not take the coui'se 
of ordinary beggars out of a sense of 
dignity are helped by the Home wor- 
kers who go out to collect rice from the 
public and distribute it among such 
deserving persons. Money, clothes, 
blankets, etc., are supplied from the 
Home. There are 213 recipients of this 
kind, {i) Special and Occasional Help : 
975 persons wore given casual help in 
the shape of meal, clothing, passage 
money, school fee, etc. 

The total income of the Home in the 
course of the year amounted to Bs. 
35,044-ll-2 against which a sum of 
Bs. 35,834-10-9 have boon spent. 

The immediate needs of the Home 
are as follows ; (a) Endowments for 
bods for the sick and invalid, the cost 
for permanent endowment for each bed 
being Bs. 3,000 for the sick and 
Bs. 2,500 for the invalid. Donors can 
arrange for memorials to perpetuate the 
memory of their beloved departed. 
(6) There is constant need for supply 
of beddings and clothings, (e) Cons- 
truction of a good kitchen and store 
room in the female department. 
(d) Construction of an Invalid’s Home 
for women. 

The U. P. Government have contri- 
buted Bs. 25,000 for purchasing land 
for the last mentioned purpose. The 
total cost of land to be purchased is 
Bs. 60,000 and the total cost of building 
has been estimated at Bs. 35,000. The 
Home authorities appeal to the gaaer- 
ous public for help in the nam^ of 
suffering humanity, and hope Ciiat 
their ap])eal will not go in vain. Con- 
tributions, however small, will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by 
the Hon. Assistant Secretary, B. E. 
Mission Home of Service, Benares 
City, U. P. and the President, B. K. 
Mission, P.O. Belur Math, Dist. Howrah, 
Bengal. 
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PRAYER 
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0 Lord, with my palms folded together in all simplicity, and 
my voice rising high up in an unbroken stream of plaintive notes, 
I benseech Thee, 0 Ocean of Mercy, to bless me but once with the 
toueh of the grace beaming from Thy glance. 

Like the sun flashing forth light unto one enshrouded in^^ark- 
ness, like the boat rescuing a person sinking in the sea, like thci 
cloud showering forth its refreshing waters on the thirsty, like the 
store of wealth removing the distress of the penniless, and like the 
physician bringing relief to the person sufiering from a long and 
painful disease, may He the Lord come and grant what is auspi* 
<$ons unto us. 

Ebishnakabnambiia 
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SPIEIT OF INDIAN OULTUBE 


A oloso study of the history of man- 
^nd shows a progressive march of 
thought since the very dawn of 
human civilisation. Any break in its 
continuity has always been more than 
counterbalanced by a fresh accession of 
cultural forces having in them the 
potency of carrying humanity more 
quickly than before along the path of 
progress. In this cosmic process of 
evolution every nation, great or small, 
has to play its distinctive role as a 
cultural unit and to contribute its 
ideas towards the enrichment of 
human wisdom. Like a stream fed by 
its numerous tributaries the civilisation 
of mankind is, ever and anon, being 
enriched by the multiform thought- 
forces radiating from the minds of the 
dilTerent nations of the world. Though 
the intrinsic value of such an individual 
contribution lies in its capacity to ful- 
fil the spiritual needs of human nature, 
and in its outlook as a compreliensive 
idejilism embracing the various aspects 
of human culture, its importance as a 
formative force should not be minimised 
oven if it fails to satisfy all the ideal 
conditions. That is why every nation, 
however insignificant its contributions 
appear to be, has a place in the common- 
wealth of cultural life. Even the 
magnificent achievements of Science 
have a value of their own. But it can- 
not be denied that a civilisation to be 
lasting and dynamic must rear its 
superstructure on the sound basis of the 
spiritual instincts of humanity. His- 
tory bears eloquent testimony to how 
splendid civilisations of many powerful 
nations of the past have to die away 
because the human energy was directed 
more towards tho attainment of 


material happiness than towards the 
discovery of the riches hidden in the 
realm of the Spirit. As a matter of 
fact, tho end of a true culture or a 
civilisation is not to multiply materials 
for the enjoyment of physical comforts 
but to string up all human achieve- 
ments on the one common thread of 
spiritual destiny of men and thereby 
to enable humanity to ascend to the 
gradual apprehension of tho Beality 
that lies screened o(T from human vision 
for tlieir material obsession. “ That is 
true civilisation,** says Sir John Wood- 
rofife, “which recognising God as its 
beginning and its end organises men in 
society through their material and 
mental vehicles with the view to the 
manifestation of Spirit in its forms as 
true morality and true religion. There- 
by man first recognises his essential 
Divinity and then realises it in his 
conscious union with tlie Self as mani- 
fested in the whole cosmic process and 
then transcending it.’* 

Wo very often forgot the real signi- 
ficance of 'evolution.' It does not 
mean tho development of matter into 
more and more highly organised form. 
On the contrary, such an organisation 
exists for the manifestation of the 
Spirit. Humanity in its craving for 
physical happiness more often than not 
drifts far away from its spiritual destiny 
and ultimately plunges headlong into 
the vortex of materialism only to court 
misery and ruin — the only meed of such 
a life of reckless enthusiasm. Our 
material achievements must be consider- 
ed as a means to the discovery of the 
sacred light burning in the virgi n land 
of the Spirit. If India is proud of any?, 
achievement to-day, it is for this priceless 
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conquest in the realm of the Spirit. 
Her struggle from the very dawn of her 
cultural life, has always been an un- 
compromising quest after Truth — a 
search for the revelation of the baffling 
mysteries of human existence. All her 
attempts have been strung to that one 
single end. That is why her civilisa- 
tion fundamentally differs from that 
of the West. The sacred spring of her 
spiritual culture has nourished all the 
branches of her corporate life, and as 
such her material achievements also 
have never been of a moan order. The 
contrast between the two typos of cul- 
ture lies not so much in the form as in 
the spirit and outlook. Swami Vive- 
kananda likens the European civilisa- 
tion to a piece of cloth : its loom, ho 
says, is a vast temperate hilly country 
on the sea shore ; its cotton, a strong 
warlike mongrel race formed by the 
intermixture of various races ; its warp 
is warfare, in defence of one’s self and 
one's religion. The one who wields the 
sword is great, and the one who cannot, 
gives up his independence and lives 
under the protection of some warrior's 
sword. Its woof is commerce. The 
means to this civilisation is the sword, 
its auxiliary — courage and strength, its 
aim — enjoyment here and hereafter. It 
is but truism that such a civilisation 
cannot stand for long unless the entire 
outlook is changed. But the Indian 
culture inspite of violent vicissitudes cf 
fortune is still a living force. There is 
something in it which is maddening in 
its imperturbability and insistence. 
The West cannot but feel dwarfed and 
insignificant before its sacred majesty 
as a prize-fighter feels before a saint. 
** How awe-inspiring this land (India) 
and its people are! How temporary 

appear our dwelling places in it ! 

Our good Government — a revolution 
could bury it in its dusty ruins. Our 


material gains— a spiritual revival could 
shrivel them up as the sun parches the 
grass on the plains” — remarked the 
present Premier of England sometime 
back in his Awakening of India. It is 
a pride of the East that India is stilt 
faithful to the heart of her innate spiri- 
tual motive, and a careful study of her 
cultural life would reveal how in the 
past she moulded the thought of the 
world spiritually in a variety of ways 
and how she anticipated most of the 
modern scientific attainments of the 
West in the long past years. 

As already indicated the line of 
India’s cultural advancement materially 
differs from that of the West. “ The 
age-long history of the spirit of India,” 
says Bomain Holland in his celebrated 
Life of Ram.akri8hna, “ is the history of 
a countless throng marching over to 
the conquest of Supremo Reality. All 
the groat peoples of the world, willingly 
or unwillingly have the same funda- 
mental aim ; they belong to the con- 
querors, who ago by ago go up to assault 
the Reality of which they form a part, 
and which lures them on to strive and 
climb ; sometimes they fall out exhaust- 
ed, then with recovered health they 
mount undaunted until they have con- 
quered or been overcome. But each 
one does not see the same face of 
Beahty. It is like a groat fortified 
city, beleagured on different sides by 
different armies, who are not in 
alliance. Each army has its own tactics 
and weapons to solve its own problems 
of attack and assault. Our western 
races storm the bastions, the outer 
works. They desire to overcome the 
physical forces of nature, to make her 
laws their own, so that they may con- 
struct weapons therefrom for gaining 
the inner citadel, and forcing the whole 
citadel to capitulate. India proceeds 
along different lines. She goes straight 
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to the ceotro, to the Commander-in- 
ohief of the unseen General Headquar- 
ters ; for the Reality she seeks is trans- 
cendental.” Even in material sciences 
India was not so backward as she 
appears to-day. Professor Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar has rightly pointed out 
that some of their (Hindus) investiga- 
tions were solid achievements in posi- 
tive knowledge as in Materia Modica, 
Therapeutics, Anatomy, Embryology, 
Metallurgy, Chemistry, Physics, and 
descriptive Zoology. And in those 
also, generally speaking, Hindu en- 
quiries were not less if not more, defi- 
nite, exact and fruitful than the Greeks 
and Medieval Europeans. The Hindu 
intellect has thus independently appre- 
ciated the dignity of objective facts, 
devised the methods of observation 
and experiment, elaborated the machi- 
nery of logical analysis and true investi- 
gation, attacked external universe as a 
system of secrets to be unravelled, and 
has wrung out of nature the knowledge 
which constitutes the foundations of 
science. Thus by delving deep into the 
mine of India’s cultural genius one 
would find that the Hindus had also 
splendid achievements in the past 
beyond those in Metaphysics and 
Religion. Dr. Morgan says. ''Indian 
Arithmetic is that which we now use.” 
In the opinion of Cajori the Indians 
were the real inventors of Algebra. 
"Geometry was studied by the Hindus,” 
says Sir John Woodroffe, "from (the 8th 
century B. 0.) the date of the Sulva 
Sutras of Boudhayana and Apastamba 
to Bhaskar in the 12th century and 
beyond.” Dr. Royle admits in his essay 
on 'Hindu Medicine’that the West owes 
its first system of medicines to the 
Hindus. Dr. B. N. Seal is perfectly 
right when ho makes the observation 
that Vachaspat anticipated the founda- 
tions of solid Geometi , ; Bhaskaracharya 


anticipated Newton by five hundred 
years in the diseovery of the principle 
of the differential Calculas and its appli* 
cation to Astronomical problems and 
computation. In Kinetics, he further 
says, the Hindus analysed the concept 
of motion, gravity, acceleration, the law 
of motion, and the accelerated motion 
of falling bodies. To-day India after a 
period of dormancy and disruption has 
risen to the apprehension of her past 
achievements in the domains of Art and 
Science, Industry and Literature, Philo- 
sophy and Religion. The recoil from 
the first indiscriminate imbibing of 
Western materialism has unveiled her 
eyes to the intrinsic worth of her own 
spiritual conceptions and her pheno- 
menal development in material sciences. 
The epoch-making discoveries at 
Mahonjo-daro and Harappa declare the 
great architectural genius of the 
builders of that prehistoric civilisation 
on one of the tributaries of the Indus 
at about 4,000 B. C. and show that 
5000 years back the people of 8ind and 
the Punjab lived in well-built cities 
and possessed a high standard of art 
and craftsmanship. Mr. Havel in his 
celebrated work on Indian Art remarks, 
"We have far more to learn from 
India in art than India has to learn 
from Europe. The great traditions of 
Indian architecture, sculpture and 
painting are still alive and if our 
educational system infused the right 
kind of mental stimulus into 
them, instead of crushing them out 
with the purblind pedantry of the 
Macaulay school of pedagogigs, India 
might before long recover its former 
place as the artistic leader of Asia.” 
"The object of Indian art,” ho further 
says, " is to symbolise some aspect of 
the spiritual nature of man and the 
universe. It is the deliberate aim of 
the Sindu artist that his creations 
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should awaken spiritual insight ; 
through them ho makes a conscious 
appeal, primarily to the intuition, only 
secondarily to the senses'* Thus as a 
matter of fact all the arts and sciences 
of India have boon’ synthosisod in her 
philosophy which in its religious aspoct 
regards all activities as means and 
aids in the perfection of the true nature 
of man, whicli it is the aim of all philo- 
sophy to elucidate. 

The conquest of India in the domain 
of Philosophy and Beligion is unique in 
the history of mankind. Prom this 
cradle of human civilisation have 
stroamod out at different stages of its 
evolution, thought and culture that 
have inlluoncod and moulded the des- 
tiny of humanity. It is not an exagge- 
ration to say that the dawn of civilisa- 
tion broke upon the horizon of India at 
a time when the nations of modern 
Euro])e were sluml)Gring in caves and 
jungles without oven the rudiments of a 
humanizing culture. This lias l)oen 
testified to not merely by Indian think- 
ers but by a brilliant galaxy of 
Euroi)oan savants. The contributions 
of the Upanishadic seers, of the 
Buddhist monks and of the subsequent 
spiritual geniuses that were born on the 
soil of India remain oven to-day as a 
priceless heritage of mankind. Most 
of the metaphysical speculations of the 
European philosophers, ancient and 
modern, are but faint echoes of wdiat 
the masterminds of ancient India dis- 
covej’od in tlio realm of the Spirit. 
** Indeed,** says Sir Monier Williams 

if I may bo allowed the anachronism, 
the Hindus were Spinozites more than 
two thousand years before t!ie existence 
of Spinoza; and Darwins many centuries 
before the doctrine of evolution had 
been accepted by the scientists of our 
time, and before any word like ‘evolu- 
tion * existed in ary language oi the 


world.** While speaking of Hindu 
religion Prof. E. W. Hopkins remarks, 

“ Both Thales and Parmenides were 
indeed anticipated by Hindu sages, and 
the Eleatic School seems to be but a 
reflection of the Upanishads. The doc- 
trines of Anaxamander and Heraclitus 
wore perhai)S not known first in 
Greece.** He further observes, “Plato 
is full of Sankhyan thought, worked 
out by him, but taken from Pythagoras. 
Before the sixth century B. 0. all the 
religious-philosophical ideas of Pytha- 
goras are current in India. If there 
were but one or two of these cases, 
they might bo set aside as accidental 
coincidences, but such coincidences are 
too numerous to bo the result of 
chance.** The groat American thinker 
Eal])h Waldo Emerson declares that 
Plato was a synthesis of Europe and 
Asia, and a decidedly Oriental element 
pervades his philosophy, giving it a sun- 
rise colour. Similarly does Sir William 
Jones write, “It is impossible to read 
the Vedanta, or the many fine composi- 
tions in illustration of it, without 
believing that Pythagoras and Plato 
derived their sublino theories from the 
same fountain with the Indian Sages.’* 
Besides, Buddhism has left its indelible 
stamp on the religion of Jesus The 
Essene— a Jewish sect — was imbued 
with the Buddhist cult. Mahaffi, 
Pliny, Dean Mansel and D. Millman all 
admit the abiding influence of Buddhism 
on the growth and development of the 
Essencs, the Gnostics and the Thera- 
peutae# The silent but steady march 
of Indian tliought from the heart of 
India into the very core of European 
thought through tlie various channels of 
missionary activity, Arabic translations 
of Indian literature and scriptures 
could hardly be resisted. Eor “ reli^ 
gion,” as Swami Vivekauanda has said, 
“ docs not want cohorts to march 
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bofore its path and clear its way. Wis- 
dom and philosophy do not want to bo 
carried on floods of blood. Wisdom 
and philosophy do not march upon 
bleeding human bodies, do not march 
with violence but come on the wings of 
peace and love*” And this has been 
the case with the silent penetration 
of Indian thought into the different 
centres of culture in the world. Even 
the greatest intellects of the modern 
world have found in the religion of 
India and her philosophic thought the 
highest consolation and spiritual com- 
fort of life. Frederick Schlegel, Victor 
Cousin, Paul Deussen, Max Muller, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Schopenhauer, to 
mention only a few, were the ardent 
admirers of the Vedanta philosophy, the 
cream of India’s cultural thought. 
Dr. Matheson stands perfectly justified 
when ho says, "There is no iiitellectul 
problem in the West that had not its 
earlier discussion in the East, and there 
is no modern solution of that problem 
which will not be found anticipated in 
the East.” 

It cannot therefore bo admitted that 
India was over ])oor or backward in her 
achievements eitlier in the domain of 
Material science or of Philosophy and 
Bcligion. On the contrary, she excelled 
all the vaunted nations of the modem 
Europe in point of cultural attainment 
both material and spiritual. Sir .7ohn 
Woodroffe strikes the true keynote of 
Indian culture when he says, "The 
greatness of Indian thought lies in the 
fact that her cultural conception is that 
of the Eternal, the Spirit incased in 
evolving matter, involved and immanent 
in it. Her religion ia the aspiration to 
spiritual consciousness. Her whole 
Dha ma or Law is founded upon it* 


Her philosophy^ art and literature have 
the same upward look. Her progress is 
spiritual progress. Her founding of life 
upon this exalted conception, her urge 
towards the spiritual and the eternal 
constitutes the distinct value of her 
civilisation, and her fidelity, with what- 
ever human shortcomings, to her ideal, 
makes her people a nation apart in 
humanity.” It is for this cultural 
characteristic that India stands even 
now as a living force in the world. The 
hypnotised acquiescence of the intellec- 
tual classes in the great organised sham 
of the West has stopped with the re- 
turn-swing of the pendulum in the East. 
India must bo proud of her past 
cultural greatness. But the vision 
of the glorious past must not lull her 
to inactivity. It must serve as a 
perennial stimulus to her future ex- 
pansion, in as much as it shows the 
manifold possibilities of hor genius and 
her infinite potentiality. If India wore 
groat in the past, lior future could bo 
made all the more glorious. The soul 
of India is up again with all the rich- 
ness of her virile culture. The modern 
contributions of tlio Western gouius 
have only served to ro-kindle the hidden 
fire of Indian life. The points of con- 
tact between the East and 'the West 
have once more been too intimate and 
close, and the channels have already 
been opened for the flow of Indian 
thought into the heart of Europe. The 
West did never want it so seriously as 
she does to-day, for the whole fabric of 
Western civilisation stands tottering on 
the smouldering crater of materialism. 
It is time that India should march for- 
ward for a cultural regeneration of the 
world on a spiritual basis and salvage 
the self-forgetful West from its impend- 
ing moral shipwreck. 



THE MESSAGE OF THE GITA • 

By Prof. D. S. Sarma, M. A, 


The Bhagavad Gita is not only an 
authoritative Hindu scripture read 
every day by millions of men and 
women in this country, but also one of 
the world’s greatest books. It has 
passed through countless editions, it 
has been commented on by a host of 
scholars, and it has been translated into 
many Asiatic and European languages. 
It is treasured everywhere as a pre 
cious possession because one sees in it 
some of the greatest heights to which 
tlie human spirit ever soared in its con- 
templation of God and of the mystery 
of life. Therefore it behoves every 
Hindu student to study reverently this 
remarkable book, and, what is more 
important, to try to bring its teaching 
into vital relation witli his everyday 
life. It should bo remomborod that 
the Gita is a book addressed not to the 
hermit living in a forest, nor to 
the theologian trying to build a system 
of thought, but to tho common man, 
to tho average citizen who lives in 
society and who is anxious to know 
what his duty is and how ho should 
discharge it and work out his highest 
good. 

What is the sum and substance of 
the Gita ? What is its message to us ? 
That is the question which I propose 
in all humility to answer this evening. 
I hope everyone here is familiar with 
the verse : — 


If the Upanishads are the* cows and 
tho Gita their milk, it follows that its 
message cannot bo different from their 
message. The only difference is that 
tho Gita being a layman s XJpanishad 
there is in it a change of emphasis. The 
message of the earlier scriptures is re- 
delivered in such a way as to suit the 
everyday life of the common man. 

Tho central teaching of the Upani- 
shads is best illustrated by the follow- 
ing verse from the favourite Upanishad 
of the Author of the Gita, namely, the 
Kathopanishad : — 

II 

“ The one who controls all and who 
is the inner soul of all beings and who 
makes Ilis one form into many — tho 
wise wlio perceive Him abiding in 
themselves shall have eternal happiness, 
and not others.” 

Tho Gita applies this gospel of anci- 
ent wisdom to the everyday life of tho 
common man and says : — 

iifr: ii 

He from whom all beings proceed 
and by whom all this is pervaded — 
by worshipping Him through the pei - 
formance of his own duty does man 
attain perfection.” 

Thus the later scripture makes the 
performance of one's duty the means to 


* This paper was read before the bladhva Assooiation, Triplioano, Madras, on the 6th 
October, 1930. It is an expansion of a section of the Introduction to the writer’s forth- 
coming edition of the Bhagavad Gita. — Ed. Y. E. 
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the spiritual vision and happiness des- 
cribed in the earlier scriptures. The 
XJpanishads oonoorn themselves more 
or less with the end of the spiritual 
journey, while the Gita, which is a 
layman's Upanishad concerns itself 
rather with the beginnings of it. The 
path of light begins with moral discip- 
line and obedience to the law. It ends 
in spiritual freedom when the indivi- 
dual feels he is a part and parcel of the 
all-embracing spirit. The Gita com- 
pares spiritual life to a hill with a 
serene life of contemplation at the top 
and an active life of service at the base. 

II 

" Work is said to be the moans of a 
sage who wants to attain to Yoga ; but 
when he has attained to Yoga, serenity 
is said to be the means." 

The Gita is thus a gospel of spiri- 
tual life with a particular emphasis on 
its ethical stages, as it is addressed to 
a layman. As in the verso quoted just 
now it has a small word ‘ Yoga ’ which 
it uses comprehensively to denote the 
whole of spiritual life. *Yoga* gives the 
clue to the Gita. This word is not 
used here in any narrow or technical 
sense of thought-control, but in a 
broad and comprehensive sense mean- 
ing spiritual life in all its manifold 
phases. Yoga is cognate with the 
English word ‘yoke* and means union or 
fellowship with God. Spiritual life is 
nothing but fellowship with God 
through service, through devotion 
and through contemplation. The 
Gita accordingly uses the word 
Yoga innumerable times in its seven 
hundred verses and rightly calls itself 
a Yoga Sastra. Its Isvara is termed a 
Yogesvara aad the idcsal character that 
it delineates is called a Yogin. 


True spiritual life begins with moral 
discipline and faith in God. The Gita 
accordingly condemns in severe terms 
all evil-doers, atheists, freethinkers 
and religious hypocrites who, without 
ever making a sincere attempt to reach 
God, go the downward path. These do 
not know what spiritual life is and 
must pass through countless years of 
travail and tribulation before they see 
the light. There is no hope for them 
till they mend their ways and seek 
God. 

Then there are men who are satisfied 
with low typos of religion and inferior 
standards of conduct. The Gita gently 
takes these in hand and loads them up 
to a higher level. Bituals, sacrifices, 
popular forms of worship, severe 
penances, ascetic ways of life and cast- 
iron rules of traditional ethics are criti- 
cised by the Bhagavan in a spirit of 
sympathy and love and reiilaced by a 
purer and a more inward and living 
religion. It is pointed out that rituals 
must bo observed but that they should 
serve to purify the heart. 

JpftRpUl*!—** Sacrifices, 
gifts and austerities purify the wise.” 
Sacrifices may be offered, but they 
should bo the sacrifices of the spirit 
and not merely of material objects. 

ledge is a sacrifice superior to al 
material sacrifices, 0 Arjuna." Popular 
deities may bo worshipped, but it 
should be understood that they are 
only partial manifestations of the one 
immanent and transcendental Isvara. 

ST 5 q wf i rsT RPd d^^ i dUxiR i :^ ^ 11 

“Even those who worship other 
gods and are endowed with faith — 
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they too worship Me alone, 0 Arjuna, 
though in the wrong way. For I am 
the enjoyor and fcho Lord of all sacrifices. 
But those men do not know My real 
nature and licncc they fall.” 

Again, the technical Yoga of concen- 
tration may be practised, but it should 
be practised witliout unnecessary tor- 
ture of tlie body and it should lead to 
a state of mind in which tlie Yogin feels 
the happiness and misery of others as 
his own. 

“Yoga is not for liim who eats too 
much nor for liim who cats too little. It 
is not for him, O Arjuna, who is given to 
too much sleep nor for In'jn w^lio keeps 
vigils too long.** 

5^ ^ ^ qwt m: u 

“ He ^Yho looks upon all like himself 
in pleasure and in pain — lie is consider- 
ed, 0 Arjuna, a perfect Yogin.’* 

And, lastly, the traditional rules of 
Dharma should be followed, but they 
should ever bo in living contact with 
the final aim of all ctliical and religious 
life, viz., fellowship witli God. I take 
it that that is ultimately the meaning 
of the texts like the following : — 

— •* Aii 

works without exception culminate in 
divine knowledge” 

— "Evon a man who 
merely desires to know of Yoga trans- 
cends tlie Vodic rule of works.' 

nounco all Dharnias and come unto Me 
alone for shelter.** 

It should be recognised that all these 
— viz., rituals, sacrifices, forms of wor- 
ship, penances and traditional rules of 
82 


Dharma are only means to an end, and 
not ends in themselves. Their value 
has to be judged by the dogi'ce to which 
they promote the end. And the end is 
Yoga or the union of the soul with God. 
The Gita has no patience with those 
who would make them ends in them- 
selves and thus block all further pro- 
gress It condemns such people as fools, 
unwise men (?ri^fe5T:), men of little 
mind and evon men of 

fiendish obstinacy (^f^WTt:). It 
tolerates neither the arrogant froo- 
thinker who discards all scriptures and 
becomes a law unto himself, nor the 
blind literalist who makes a fetish of 
his scriptures and follows the letter of 
the law and kills its spirit. 

Nothing is more typical of the wis- 
dom and the progressive spirit of the 
Gita in this respect than the way in 
which it extends the traditional con- 
copfs of Yoga, Karma, Yagna and 
Dharma. Wo have already said that 
Yoga in the Gita is not merely thought* 
control as in the technical Yoga Pastra 
but the whole of spiritual life which 
aims at union witli the Supremo. Simi- 
larly Karma in the Gita does not mean 
merely obligatory or optional rites as 
ill the ritualistic codes but all human 
actions from the lowest acts of sclf- 
Xiresorvation iirompted by nature to the 
highest acts of self- forgetting love 
prompted by tlio spirit. And the 
status of one's soul is to bo doterinined 
ethically and not ritual istically. It is 
to bo judged by the standard of moral 
purity and not of ceremonial purity. 
So also Yagna in the Gita does not 
mean merely sacrifices of material ob- 
jects, but all activities of man prompted 
by a spirit of sacrifice. A life of self- 
control is a sacrifice, a life of disinte- 
rested scholarship is a sacrifice and 
oven a simple exercise in breath control 
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done for the pnrifioation of the mind is 
a saorifioe. 

inc>i’Ef?nwhrp^ ii 

“ Some offer the functions of their 
senses and life-hreaths as saorifioe in 
the firo of self-control kindled by know- 
ledge.” 

II 

“Some likewise offer as sacrifices 
their riches or their austerities or their 
meditations, while others of subdued 
minds and severe vows offer their learn- 
ing and their knowledge.” 

Lastly, Dharma in the Oita is not 
simply the caste- duty of popular 
ethics, but the duty imposed on man 
by his own nature and tendencies as 
well as by his birth and profession, and 
it has always to be judged in the light 
of the end it has in view. 

1^: i 

*' One's own Dharma though imperfect 
is better than the Dharma of another 
which is well-performed. One who docs 
the work determined by one’s own 
nature incurs no evil.” 

Tims the Gita everywhere follows the 
old tradition, but extends it in such a 
way as almost to recreate it. Hence 
none of these ancient formulas can do 
justice to the width of its outlook or 
the profundity of its teacliing. 

It is sometimes said that the Gita is 
a gospel of Nishkama Earma or selfless 
action. Even this time honoured for- 
mula does not adequately express the 
meaning of the Scripture. For it ex- 
presses only the negative side of its 
teucliing and not its positive side. It 
otuy points out that the Gita wants us 
to eliminate Eamr* or selfish desire 


which is generally at the back of 
human action, but it does not point out 
that the Gita substitutes in its place 
Yoga or fellowship with God. The 
ideal Yogin does not merely cease to be 
a man of the world. He becomes a 
man of God. He is a man who works 
in this world discharging his duties 
efiSciently and selflessly, but who lives 
in a world of spirit where succees and 
failure have a different connotation. 
For when the soul puts forth its moral 
energy in the form of a righteous act, a 
gentle word or a kind thought, it may 
fail in the external world ; but, as every 
religious man knows, it is crowned with 
success in the internal world of 
spirit. As long as a man sets the goal 
of his life in the external world, he is 
subject to uncertainty. And even when 
he succeeds, his success can give him no 
permanent joy. But if he shifts his 
goal from the material world to the 
spiritual world ho will soon realise that 
there is no such thing as failure in life. 
That is why the Gita says at the outset 
of its message : — 

5T I 

II 

“ In this no effort is over lost, and no 
harm is done. Even a little of this law 
will save one from groat fear.” The 
ideal Yogin of the Gita is one who has 
set the goal of his life not in this world, 
nor in a heaven which ho hojios to reach 
after death, hut in a world of spirit of 
which he is a denizen ovoii here and 
now. That world is not only one of 
permanence and reality but also one of 
freedom. The more a man feels at 
home in tliat world of spirit and does 
his work here, the more ho has of eter- 
nal life. To abide in it constantly 
and to fool he is no longer a separate 
individual with interests of his own 
but an agent of God carrying out His 
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high purpose and ever in union with 
Him — that is the goal of man's life 
according to tho Gita, and not merely 
to do Nishkama Karma. It is tersely 
described in the following verso : — 

^ II 

He who does My work and looks 
upon Mo as his supremo, he who wor- 
ships Mo without attachments, and who 
is without hatred towards any croature 
— ho comes to Mo, 0 Ariuna.** 

Again, it sliould bo notod that the 
Bhakti or devotion tauglit in tho Gita 
is not tho excessive emotionalism of 
some of the Bhakti schools of medieval 
India. Nor is tlie Jnana that is tauglit 
in the Gita tho barren mctaphysic of 
some of our Vedanta schools. In fact, 
one of tho most roniarkablo foaturos of 
this scripture is tho perfect balance it 
maintains between tlio various coiiipo- 
nonts of spiritual lifo. Its conception 
of Yoga or fellowship with God iiivol- 
vos incessant work as well as ardout 
and sorono wisdom. To be drawn to- 
wards God is to imitate Him and to 
work as He works. For does not God 
work incessently ? Does not the whole 
creation under His direction move in an 
easy and effortless manner ? Does He 
not maintain tho law and order of tho 
universe ? Does Ho not send us sun- 
light every day, and now send forth rain 
and now withhold it ? And has God 
any object to gain by all this work ? 
Has Ho anything to aohiovo which Ho 
has not already? And docs all this 
work of His as Iswara in any way 
interfere with his eternal rest and pro- 
found poaco as Brahman, tho Absolute? 
These are some of tho t|ucstions suggest- 
ed by the Gita to the Yogin who wants 
to live in fellowship with God. You 
will have observea that I have only 
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paraphrased here some of the well* 
known vorses of the scripture. 

In several passages the Gita enforces 
its ethical teaching by the example of 
Iswara. I will quote one ; — 
!T*rt5iOTf(% JT ^ 

^ awM t?: 11 

“ Works do not defile Mo, nor do I 
long for their fruit. lie who knows Mo 
thus is not bound by his works. 

“ Men of old who sought for deli- 
verance knew this and did their work. 
Therefore do thy work as tho ancients 
did in former times.” 

It seems to me that this idea of God 
working in tho world without being 
affected liy it as an example for all men 
to do likewise is an expansion of the 
famous Upanishadic simile of two 
birds on tho self-same tree, 

U gqmf 

Sift^ II 
gSOTpr. 1 
II 

“Two birds, two intimate compa* 
nions, clasp the self-same tree. Of tliese 
one eats the sweet fruit and tho other 
looks on without eating. 

“ On the self-same tree maTi sunken 
and deluded grieves for his impotence. 
But when ho sees tho other, viz,, the 
Lord contented, and understands his 
gi’oatnoss ho becomes freed from 
sorrow,” 

Tho tree is either tho human body or 
tho universe. And tlie fruit is the fruit 
of one s actions. Man cares for the fruit 
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and is bound. Iswara oaros not for tho 
fruit and is froo. If man also does the 
same, if lio follows the example of Iswara, 
he will have true happiness and free- 
dom in this world. The Gita goes a step 
further and says that, as God is the 
eternal paradox of work and no work — 

. so the 

ideal Yogin, who lives in unbroken 
fellowship with God and works as Ho 
works, experiences profound rest even 
when he is engaged in incessant action 
Like tho Togoswara tho Yogin over acts 
and yet lie acts not. The Gita says : — 
“Ho who sees no work in work and 
work in no work, he is wise among 
men, ho is a Yogin and he has accom- 
plished all his work.** 

Tliis is not merely a Sankhya or 
Vedanta doctrine as some suj^poso but 
a profound mystic exi)crioiico. 

Thus the Gita is not merely a Karma- 
Bistra or merely a Bliakti-sastra or 
merely a Jnana-sastra or merely a 
Dharma-sastra. None of these formulas 
taken simply can do justice to the great 
scri])turo. Nor do some of the modern 
formulas that we have learnt from tho 
West in recent years fare any better in 
6’ieir interpretation of the Gita. To 
say that tlie Gita is a gospel of duty for 
duty's sake or that it is a gospel of 
B3cial service or humanitarian work is 
tj narrow unduly tho scope of tho scrip- 
ture, and even to mistake its meaning. 
Duty for duty’s sake is a cold and 
stoic doctrine, and tho ideal character 
that it sets before us is tho wise man 
who is not perturbed l)y tho desires and 
passions of tho world. Tho Gita also, 
of course, teaches us that wo should 
cultivate a calm indifference to out- 
ward circumstances and detach our- 
sel as from tho world. Equality or 
indiCferencc*. to the so-called pairs of 
opposites— pleasure mid pain, heat and 


cold, success and failure, gain and loss— 
is taught on almost every page of the 
scripture. And one of the provisional 
definitions of Yoga given in tlio begin- 
ning is ^ that is, equa- 

bility is Yoga. Another provisional 
definition of Yoga is 
or Yoga is skill in action. Tho skill 
consists in our taking part in action 
with sucli groat detachment tliat we are 
not affected by its results. But, as the 
very word Yoga implies, detachment 
from tho pleasures and pains of tho 
world is only the negative side of s])i ri- 
tual life, tho positive side being attacli- 
ment to God. Tho full import of Yoga 
is given later on in four ringing verses 
in tho sixth chapter : 

5T %i?f ?rt^: ii 

4 ?f5r: i 

II 

& I 

?T II 

“ That in which his mind is at rest 
restrained by tlie practice of concentra- 
tion, that in which he bcholils tlie siiirit 
througli tho mind and rejoices in tho 
spirit ; 

“That in wliich lie knows tho 
boundless joy beyond tho reach of tlie 
senses and grasiiod only by the under- 
standing, and that in whicli when lie is 
established ho never departs from 
trutli ; 

“ That on gaining which tho soul 
feels there is no greater gain, and that 
in which lie abides and is not moved by 
the heaviest of afiiictioiis ; 

“ I-et that be known as Yoga. It is 
a severance indeed of tho contact with 
pain ; and it is to be practised with 
determination and an untiring mind.** 
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Tho ideal Yogin of tho Gita, accord- 
ingly, is not merely a stoical wise man 
who relies on his own strength of mind 
in tho face of trials and temptations, 
lie is not merely a calm philosopher 
treating with contempt the vain shows 
of tho world. No doubt ho does stand 
up against all forms of evil and injus- 
tice, and lie does treat with coTitomi)t 
tho vanities of tho world. But his 
strength is derived from God. Ills in- 
sight is duo to tho illumination of 
Grace. And his contonii)t towards tho 
vanities of tlio world is duo to liis ])cr- 
ception of tlio realities of tlio s])iritiial 
world holiind it. Tho Yogin is a man 
who has surrendered his self-will and 
lives only to carry out tho will of God. 
Ho is a man who lives in God and in 
whom God inanifosls himself. Your 
stoical wise man can never have tho 
fooling of self-forgetting lovo, devotion, 
joy and exaltation of spirit which tlio 
Yogin lias who always lives in tho pro- 
scnco of God and doos his work, 

Similarly, tho Gita is not merely a 
gospel of social service or humanitarian 
work. The ideal Yogin that it des- 
cribes is not a man who puts mankind 
in place of God. ilo does not worsliip 
society, he worships God. He is a servant 
of God before ho liocoinos a servant of 
man. To him divine sei'vice comes first 
and social service next. With him to 
work for humanity is only a mark or 
manifestation of that abounding life 
which comes tonne who lias entered the 
kingdom of God. Social servica which 
is divorced from spirituality is only an 
arti ficial flower which lias neither life 
nor fragrance. The Gita, no doubt in a 
famous pliraso insists on the 

importanco of work for the good c.'f 
tho world. But it insists niueli more 
on finding God who is the source of all 
goodness. 


Nor again is it correct to say that 
the Gita reiircscnts a reaction from the 
ancient ideal of Sannyasa or renuncia- 
tion. There can bo no religion witliout 
rommeiation. One cannot bo both a man 
of God and a man of tho world. What 
tho Gita says on this iioint is that an 
informal Sannyasa should bo practised 
in active life before one is fit for formal 
Sannyasa. Tho spirit of Sannyasa 
should pervade all the activities of a 
man wlietlior be is a student or a 
householder or a rcclusc. Wo should 
learn to live in the world without be- 
coming worldly, as a lotus leaf lives 
in water without becoming wet — 

Our senses should learn to 
move freely amidst sense objects witli- 
out feeling attraction or repulsion, and 
to act always in obedience to the higher 
self : 

True Sannyasa docs not consist merely 
in retiring from the world, but in 
subduing it to tlio pur])Oses of the soul. 
Pravrithi and Nivritlii, life of action 
and life of contcm])lation, need not be 
two different imtlis o])posed to each 
other. On tlio other liand the former 
should bo a jn cparatioii for tlio latter. 
Therefore while recognising that tho 
aim of the Gita, along with tho other 
literature of tho Epic ago, is to correct 
tho ovcrom])hasis on mere formal 
Sannyasa, wo should not commit the 
mistake of thinking that it goes against 
all orthodox tradition and exalts meie 
works above lovo and knowledge of 
God. 

Thus tho Gita is not merely a gospel 
of duty for duty’s sake or of social ser- 
vice or of luunaiiitarian work or a re- 
action from Sannyasa. 
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What thon is the message of the 
Gita ? The formula at the end of every 
•chapter of tho scripture indicates the 
scope of tho Gita better than any for- 
mula either ancient or modern. We 
cannot too often repeat that tho Gita is 
a Yoga-sastra. It is a gospel of spiritual 
life in all its phases. In a hundred 
different ways it points out tho increas- 
ing happiness of Yoga or union with God 
gained through service, love and know- 
ledge and tho increasing misery of 
Kama or more self-centred desire. The 
soul which is of divine origin can have 
peace and rest only in a world of spirit 
where it can have harmony, permanence 
and freedom, and not in this world 
which is full of strife and change and 
bondage. 

The path of Yoga with its well known 
stages of Karma, Bhakti and Juana leads 
us up into that spiritual world, while 
\re are still remaining i?i this, whereas 
the path of Samga with its equaly well- 
known stages of Kama and Lobha 
and Krodha, loads us down and down in 
the scale of Samsara. In other words, 
when a man eradicates his desires 
based on tho delusive notion of an ex- 
clusive individuality and trains his 
heart to flow out in love and sympathy 
towards all beings and looks upon the 
faithful discharge of his duties as the 
highest form of woi’ship of God, he 
treads tho path of light which leads 
him to his true lionio. On tho other 
hand, if ho cherishes his desires and 
hugs tho delusion that he is a separate 
individual with interests of his own 
always in o])position to tliose of others 
and looks upon his duties as only a 
moans to self-assertion or self aggran- 
disement, ho treads tho path of darkness 
and 'Vandors aimlessly Iti this world of 
change. Th^ Gita in its usual way of 


improving and spiritualising lower forms 
of religious faith expresses this momen- 
tous truth through the ancient symbols 
of Devayana and Pitriyana : — 

apRT: *ilr I 

“ The path of light and the path of 
darkness — tliose two paths of the 
world are deemed eternal. By the for- 
mer one goes never to return, by the 
latter one returns again." 

Every moment of our lives in this 
world we are standing at the parting 
of these ways — the way of darkness 
and the way of light. For tho condi- 
tions of spiritual life are much more 
complex than those of physical life. 
In physical life when once we choose the 
right path, there is a fair guarantee that 
we shall roach our destination in course 
of time. But in spiritual life there is 
no such guarantee. Wo have to bo 
constantly on our guard, renew our 
resolutions every day and make tho 
right choice almost every moment. 
Even at tho very gates of heaven there 
are snares and pitfalls, and oven tlie 
groat ones soinetimos stumble and fall 
from tliose perilous heights. Therefore 
it requires very weary walking. But 
for every pilgrim who is prepared to 
tread this path of light, shadowed 
closely though it bo at every ^ stage by 
tho path of darkness, there is in the 
Bhagavad Gita a staff of life by which 
he can steady his footsteps and on 
which he can safely lean even in the 
gloomiest circumstances. One of the 
hardiest of pilgrims that ever trod the 
path, tho greatest of our goiioi*ation has 
said : — 

“ I must confess to you that 
when doubts liaunt mo, when dis- 
appointments stare mo in tlio face, 
and when I see not one ray of light 
on the horizon I turn to tho Bhagavad 
Gita and find a verso to comfort me ; 
and I immediately begin to smile in the 
midst of overwhelming sorrow. My 
life has boon full of oxtoriial tragedies, 
and if they have not loft any visible 
and iudollblo effect on me, 1 owe it to 
tho teaching of the Bhagavad Gita.” 



VAISHNAVISM AND THE MODERN SOIENTIFIO 
METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY 

By Prof. Oirindra Narayana Mallik, M, A. 


N these days of the supremacy of 
science it might bo pertinently asked 
by a class of thinkers, ** What place, if 
any, does Vaishnavic mysticism occupy in 
the sphere of modern scientific thought ? 
How far can it be regarded as a scientific 
method of philosophy ?’* 

Mysticism and Science 

To consider this question of vital 
Importance we are to note first that 
mysticism represents one of the two 
poles of thought towards which men are 
urged by means of a metaphysical en- 
quiry guided by two different impulses, 
the other being science.’* If philosophy 
in its wide sense is an attempt to con- 
ceive the world as a whole by moans of 
thought, it can reach the goal in two 
different pathways, beginning its 
journey either from God as the starting 
point or from the world. When in 
course of its development the thought 
of God is intensely present in the philo- 
sopher's mind, wo call it mysticism ; 
when again the thought of the world is 
intensely present, wo call it science. 

Mysticism — Unscientific and Scientific 

These two impulses, thus originating 
mysticism and science, have the risk of 
being developed to an abnormal limit 
giving rise to two extreme courses of 
thought. And mystical philosophy as 
expounded by most of the western and 
eastern mystics has actually^divorced it- 
self from all thoughts of the world and 
concentrated Itself upon the one thought 
of bare Godhead. This aloofness and 
self-oentredness, says Bertrand Bussel, 


constitutes the unscientific character of 
mysticism, and such mysticism should 
not bo regarded as true philosophy. It 
is the harmonious combination of 
mysticism and science which is the 
highest eminence that it is possible to 
achieve in the world of thought. “ It is 
with the genuine scientific temper that 
the mystic’s apparent insight into a 
higher reality and a hidden good has to 
be combined, if philosophy is to realise 
its greatest possibilities. And it is 
failure in this respect that has made so 
much of idealistic philosophy thin, life- 
less, and insubstantial. It is only in 
marriage with the world that our ideals 
can boar fruit ; divorced from it they 
remain barren. But marriage witli the 
world is not to be achieved by an ideal 
which shrinks from fact, or demands in 
advance that the world shall conform to 
its desires.” — (“ Mysticism and Logic ” 
by Bertrand Russel, p. 7). It is to be 
noted here that mystical philosophy, if 
it is genuine and progressive, has not 
been exploded by Russel ; on the other 
hand, he clearly admits that there is an 
element of wisdom to be learned from 
the mystical way of feeling which does 
not seem to bo attainable in any other 
manner (p. 11). lie contends only 
against that so-called mystical ecstasy t« 
which most of the western mystics are 
subject in their devotional exercises 
practised in a pure and simple state of 
aloofness. Such temporary fits of 
ecstatic experience, it must be admitted, 
arc tlie effects of a religious training 
undergone by a mind which has not 
attained the state of purity and compo- 
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sure, and henoe are vei'y often liable to 
suspension or effacoment. That they 
do arise is due to the inconceivable 
potency of devotion itself. But the 
goal of true mysticism is never such a 
temporary state of delusive bliss and is 
never desired by a true mystic. Vaishna- 
vism also, as appears from lots of texts, 
regards such delusive states of ecstasy 
rather as a bar to the rise of genuine 
boatific vision, and it rejects Buti« 
chhaya, Ratyabhasa, etc , as so many 
impediments to genuine Rati.’'^ 

The Jour main elcmenU of 
mystical 2 ihilosophy 

To substantiate the above statement 
about the scientific character of mysti- 
cism Russel makes a review of the doc- 
trines of some of the eminent western 
mystics, and like all other rational 
thinkers arrives at four main characte- 
ristics of all mystical philosophy, 
namely, (l) tlio belief in insight or 
intuition as against discursive analytic 
knowledge or reason, (2) the belief in 
unity, and the admission of all plura- 
lity and division as illusory, (3) the 
denial of tlie reality of Time, (4) the 
belief that good and evil ai'o mere 
appearances— an illusion produced by 
the divisions and oppositions of the 
analytic intellect. 

(1) Intuition 

As regards the finst point, Russel’s 
campaign is not against intuition itsolf 
as a method of knowledge; for ho 
clearly admits its value and importance 
even in the sphere of scientific investi- 
gation when lie says, “ Even tlie 
cautious and patient investigation of 
truth by science which seems the very 
antithesis of the mystic’s swift certainty 
Is: ly 1)0 fostered and nourished by that 

* Boo Lhaktirasar ritrasindhu by Kupa 
Qoswami, Chapfcor on Kali. 


very spirit of revoronoe in which mysti- 
cism lives and moves.” What he con- 
tends strongly is that insight untested 
and unsupported is an insufficient gua- 
rantee of truth inspite of the fact that 
much of the most important trutli is 
first suggested by its moans. It lays 
all stress upon the logical method of 
submission to facts as tlie sole criterion 
of trutli, and consequently asserts that 
scientific investigation must always bo 
disinterested and never guided by ethi- 
cal notions. 

IlimeVs logical method and uituition 

Let us now see how far his conten- 
tion might bo accepted as valid. His 
logical method as applied to his own 
theory of disintevcr;tod scientific investi- 
gation evidently shows liow the one 
sunimun genus concept or idea becomes 
manifested into the manifold of the 
world by evolving grades, d« groes and 
series and ilicroby makes the world 
appear fs a perfect luirmony of inter- 
connected ideas or concepts. Such 
gradation into a mathematical series of 
ascending and descending purity of 
higher and lower regions is also to bo 
noticed on a minute careful ohscrvtition 
in the case of tho intuitive Hashes that 
aijpoav in philosujjiiie and roligious 
minds. This is illustrated in the 
Kramamukti (.Self-realisation in grada- 
tion) theory of the Vedanta as indicated 
in the Bhagavata (Cf. S K. II, Ch. 2). 
The verses describe how a Yogi, by 
practising the ancillaiios of Yoga on tlie 
sure basis of an ovovwliolmlng spiritual 
consciousness or devotion to Bbagavan, 
has to pass through different grades of 
celestial regions before he acquires an 
access to tlio .Supreme Heaven of 
Bbagavan Himself, which is called hero 
the Bhagavati Gati. Tlio same logical 
method of a series of causal links wo 
also find involved in the theory of 
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Viswarupa Darsana bo vividly described 
in the Gita and the Bhag. texts. The 
One Ultimate Reality is realised by the 
devotee-friend Arjnna, the devotee- 
mother Yasoda and the devotee Bali in 
the form of an all-pervading Being 
harmonising the beings of the uni- 
verse in a series of innumerable grades 
of Consciousness-Bliss. If again we 
look to the Vaishnava mystic’s apprcciu- 
tion and relishing of the beatific sports 
of Bhagavan as going on eternally in the 
supersensible heaven- trio, wo notice the 
same series of higher and lower grades 
displayed in the evolving gi’ades 
of the devotional love of the released 
souls. What the Vaishnava mystics 
describe as the Swarasiki Lila is 
nothing but an evorflowing stream of 
thoughts about the Bcing-Conscious- 
ncss-Bliss si)orts of God and these are 
linked together in a series of gradation. 
From all those it appears that the 
intuitive method which characterises 
all philosophic and religious thinking 
necessarily involves tlio element of 
ratiocination which ch.aract crises all 
scientific investigation. A philosopher, 
therefore, as against Russel’s conten- 
tion, need not wait for a verification of 
his intuitive achiovomont by submis- 
sion to the facts of the world. Besides, 
it. might be urged that mystical intui- 
tion is not untested by submission to 
facts, its truth being verified by sub- 
mission to that Supreme Fact Brahman 
which absorbs all tlio facts of the 
world. If the scientist’s verification is 
made by roforenco to facts which con- 
stitute only a part or section of the 
undotormiiicd Whole, tlio mystic’s 
intuition is tested by submission to tlio 
Whole Itself We conclude, therefore, 
that both the intuitive and ratiocinatic 
methods of knowledge arc inter- related, 
and the scientists no3d not warn mysti- 
33 


cal philosophers against the Borgsonian 
intuition or the Samadhi state of a 
Yogi or mystic as a partial and untested 
method of apprehension. 

True meaning of intuition 
Intuition, again, as is stated above, is 
never a privileged method resorted to 
by mystics and philosophers alone. Its 
operation is involved in all spheres of 
existence, in perception, memory, imagi- 
nation, even in the process of ratioci- 
nation. The term ‘ intuition ’ literally 
means to tend to go back to the origi- 
nal form or state when there is a pro- 
cess of straining or stretching*. Thig 
wo notice in the case of a rubber ball 
when pressed by the hand. Such ten- 
dency to go back to the original state is 
technically called elasticity in the 
sphere of physical objects; hut the 
underlying principle of ‘ a tendency to 
go back consequent upon a stretching * 
remains tlio same in botli tlio spheres of 
pliysical and mental phenomena. What 
Vaishnava mystics describe as the intui- 
tive knowledge of Bhagavan might bo 
analysed thus : — When the soul of an 
individual being, whoso natural func- 
tion is to render service to God, under 
the straining and veiling influence of 
^laya, is strotclied away from God and 
goes forward to cling to the objects of 
the Mayika world, it has always within 
itself a tendency or Atma-prorana to go 
back to its original state, namely, the 
contiguity of its parent object God: 
this tendency always existing implicitly 
becomes explicit cand concretely realised 
at some time or other by the constanu 
practice of devotion, and such concrete 
realisation of God is described liere as 
Intuition The going 

forward towards the effects of Maya 
and the tendency to go back to the 
original Substratum are described by 
many mystical writers of the West as 
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eontripetal and centrifugal forces 
always acting upon each being of the 
universe. It is to bo noted further that 
in Bengal Vaishnavism this tendency to 
go back in the midst of a straining 
efiPectod by Maya is described as 
Swarupanuvandhitva, which literally 
means that the soul which has been 
thrown into bondage and is apparently 
inclined towards the facts of the world 
has yet a tendency to relapse into a 
consciousness of the Supreme Fact of 
and above the world, and that this 
tendency will bo actualised by the rise 
of true knowledge. 

(2) Unity and Plurality 
Coming next to consider the second 
main characteristic of mysticism we 
are no doubt justified to remark that 
the belief in unity or oneness is not con- 
fined to mystical thought alone, but 
characterises also the higliost know- 
ledge and truth which science aims at. 
As wo have already stated, the logical 
method involved in scientific investiga- 
tion shows how the one summum genus 
concept or idea is manifested into the 
manifold objects of the world and tliere- 
by makes the world appear as a system 
of inter-related ideas and facts. In 
other words, the scientist’s world is the 
same Identity in the midst of diffe- 
rences as characterises the Being of 
Parmenides ortho Absolute of Hegel. 
What scientists object to is the illusory 
nature ascribed by mysticism to the 
manifold facts of the world. Whatever 
the doctrine of western mysticism on 
this point might be, there is no doubt 
that this is not upheld in the Yaishnava 
theory. Beality in the sense of a rela- 
tive one is indeed ascribed in Vaishna- 
visD to the world’s diversities. The 
universe is liero described as a form of 
God the Absolute Boulity. To create 
a deceptive world is contradictory to 


the very nature of God in whom we 
can repose with the greatest confidence. 
It is in the creation of real things of a 
wonderful diversity in names and 
forms that the inconceivable immeasur- 
able potency of God is best displayed, 
and to admit such an inconceivable 
potency of God is a distinctive feature 
of Vaishnavism.* 

Illusion — A Beality 
It is evident, therefore, that the 
mystical thought of Vaishnavism should 
not be regarded as unscientific on the 
ground of the illusory character of the 
world’s division and plurality. Even 
if we admit as true the Illusion theory 
of the Vedanta which has been pro- 
pounded by some thinkers, the 
school of F'ankara, it would appear on a 
close examination that the illusory 
cliavacter of a thing docs not detract 
from its reality. “ A dream, illusion 
or an hallucination is unreal from the 
lay standpoint, but to a psychologist it 
is as real a phenomenon as any other, 
having its conditions and consequences 
as good and genuine as those of any 
other.” In fact, if wo minutely exa- 
mine the Up. texts wo find that all that 
takes place in the world — the Namaru- 
patmaka Jagat is described as Satya or 
Beal in the Br. Up I, 6, 3, and that the 
Supremo Truth of Brahman which is 
concealed by these differences is called 
Amrita. This distinction between Sup- 
remo Truth and the truth of the world’s 
facts became subsequently expressed by 
different phraseologies, namely, by 
Vidya and Avidya, Satya and TMaya^ 
Satya and Mithya. The latter phraseo- 
logy is correct if wo consider the root- 
meaning of Satya. The plain fact is 
that one is Absolute Beality, the other 
relative. 

* This Bubjdot has bebn suffiolcntl/ dealt 
with in our Yaishnava Philosophy, Vol. I. 
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Worldr-Not an Illusion 

As a corollary from tho above, ib 
follows that Time also is not regarded 
as illusory according to the world-rea- 
lity theory of Vaishnavism. The diver- 
sity of the facts of the world is caused 
by a conception of time and space limi- 
tations, and this close connection with 
the world-reality accounts for the 
reality of Time. Moreover, in the 
Upanishads as well as in the Vedanta 
Sutra Brahman is defined as That from 
whom all beings of the universe have 
been evolved, by whom they are sus- 
tained and in whom they merge at the 
time of the great dissolution. In other 
words. Brahman cannot be fully realised 
without a conception of the \vorld. 
Hence it is that iihilosophy is defined 
as an attempt to conceive the world as 
a whole by moans of thought. To 
regard the world, therefore, as an illu- 
sion, to look at it with the attitude of 
hatred and aversion, never tends to the 
best results of right appreliension either 
of the world or of 13rahraan. As has boon 
well said by Bertrand Russel — “ Every 
one knows that to read an author 
simply in order to refute him is not 
the way to understand him ; and to 
road the book of Nature with a convic- 
tion that it is all illusion is just as 
unlikely to lead to understanding.'' 
(Mysticism and Logic— p. 23). 

(3) Unreality or Reality of Time ? 

The third main charactoristio of 
mystical philosophy as sl.atiid above is 
the unreality of time. This ovidontly 
is closely related to the illusory 
nature of the world’s .11 vision and 
plurality. In fact, there is rn insopar- 
ablo connection botwocu those two 
cardinal doctrines of metaphysics and 
mysticism inasmuch as it is the concep- 
tion of time and S])aco limitations that 
causes the notion uf luanifolduoss of the 


world's facts. If oneness or identity, is 
beyond all limitations of time and 
space, diversity is subject to such limi- 
tations. While most of the ancient 
metaphysical thinkers in the West, e.g.t 
Parmenides, Hegel, etc., and Persian 
Sufists admit the unreality of Time, 
there is no doubt that this doctrine is 
flatly denied in the theory of Vaishna- 
vism* That Time is a reality accord- 
ing to the F. theory is evident from the 
fact that Kala is described as a Bibhooti 
or form of Bliagavan both in the 
Gita and Bhag. Texts. In the Gita 
Ch. X the conception of Time occurs 
twice in the verses 30 and 33. In the 
former Bhagavan describes Himself as 
the Eala of all measurers, in other 
wm*ds, of the different principles of 
measurements, viz , days, nights, 
months, years, etc., as well as of the 
distinctions hotweon past, present and 
future ; in the latter as Eternal Kala. 
Sri dliaras warn i in his comment on the 
verso 33 makes a distinction between 
the two conceptions by saying— “ ^71^: 

eRM ^ Thus it appears 

that one and the same form of God as 
Eternal Time is the underlying Highest 
measuring Priuoiple of the different 
manifestations or limitations that give 
rise to the manifold incidents of the 
world. lie is above siicli limitations, 
yet tlio limitations are hut Mi.s nmaria- 
tioiis with iosp(?et to which Ho as Eter- 
nal Time is ovorlaatingly an onlooker. 
It is 1)0 noted further that tlio form of 
God as the lltornal f-'.troani of Time is 
described in verso 32, Ch. XI as the 
Divinity Mahakala who is nothing but 
tho Dissolutivo or Destructive Power of 
the Absolute Brahman. Since tho cycle 
of dissulutions uf tho universe is eternal. 
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tho Divinity Mahakala is appropriately 
regarded as the Eternal Stream of Time. 
This idea of Time as a form of God also 
occurs in the Bhag. texts 1*13, 48 & 
III* 10, 12 which tell 'us that tho uni- 
verse is limited by God in His Time 
form through Ilis Vaisnavi Maya. The 
verso again g 

etc. (Bhag. Ill, 5, 20) refers to 
Eala as a function of the Supersensible 
One, insoperably connected with or 
appended to His Maya potency. This 
function gives rise to all cliangos or pro- 
ductions in tho world just in tho same 
way as the western conception of time 
makes it the universal principle of all 
experiences.* 

The doctrine, again, that tho Divinity 
Mahakala acts as tho devouring tyrant 
of all that is doos not detract in any 
way from tho Time’s character of eter- 
nity. For, although creative processes 
are according to Hindus subject to dis- 
solution, tho cyclo of such })roco3sos is 
eternal. Consistently, therefore, tho 
conception not of one Mahakala but of 
endless Mahakxlas is admitted in tho 
monotheistic theory of tho Vedanta. 
At the time of the Groat Dissolution 
when Brahman alone exists, all else is 

* Tho casuality of changes which is 
thus ascribed to time both according 
to tho Vaiehnava and Western theories 
is also tho view of tho V.iiscsika sys- 
tem, ns wo find in the aphorism 

(VIT, 1-— 25). Nor is the idea wanting in the 
Upanishads, for there are lots of t(*.xts, vig», 

^ ^ ?|5FiI5T«? (Mait. Vl.lS. 

«Ki5n3c ’i'cnft' (- w). 'rI^ 

jjcinw (-VI.14). !TFRnn?»i^:8KRr; 
rjTH: 

(AiiLirvasitiO, ^ ^ 3rng[^- 

(^!ahaiiirvaiiatantra)-~which tend 
to cfitablhh this far*’ of Time being an 
eternal reality and never an illusion. 


annihilated not for ever but to rise up 
again, to be manifested again in the 
cycle of creation that follows. Tho 
Deity Mahakala thus lies with Braliman 
in an inactive state, the things of the 
universe necessarily reside in the same 
ultimate refuge in a non-manifest 
subtle state. Tho co-existonco of Maha- 
kala and the facts of tho universe in the 
same otornally manifested, eternally 
active, eternally existing Supreme Being 
thus indicates amongst other things 
that tho facts of tho universe, which, 
from a pragmatic point of view, are 
regarded as subject to changes, lie in tho 
Eternal Stream of Time. And if tho 
realisation of Brahman is to bo regarded 
as the highest object of desire, is to be 
regarded as true philosophic attitude, 
there is no doubt tiiat such su))reme 
realisation necessarily involves tho con- 
ception of tho universe of being as 
oiiteriiig into the endless stream of time 
and as eternally emanating from the 
same Ultimate Koality — tho Supremo 
Kingdom of God. To this effect, it 
scorns, Jiortrand Russel while laying 
stress on tho eternity and reality of 
Time observes in a true scientific 
pliilosoi)hio spirit— “A true image of 
tho world, f tliink, is obtained by 
picturing things as entering into the 
stream of time from an eternal world 
outside, than from a view which regards 
time as tho devouring tyrant of all that 
is. Hoth in thouglit and in fooling 
oven though time bo real, to realise the 
unimportance of time is tho gate of wis- 
dom.” Elsewhere he says — Whoever 
wisliGs to see the world truly to rise in 
tliouglit above the tyranny of practical 
desires, must loam to ovorcomo the 
difTorence of attitude towards past and 
future and to .survey tho whole stream 
of time in one comprehensive vision. ” 
Mysticiwi and Logic, p. 25.). 
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(4) Good and Evil 

Lot us now consider the last doctrine 
of mysticism, namely, that all good and 
evil are mere appearances and illusory, 
and that Beality alone is to be regarded 
as good. This view about the illusory 
nature of both good and evil is main- 
tained by some of the ancient meta- 
physical thinkers, e^g,, Spinoza and 
Hegel. Those again that regard evil 
alone as illusory but ascribe the charac- 
ter of reality to mundane good make a 
sharp distinction between this mundane 
good and Beality as good. While the 
former is a lower good, the latter is the 
highest. Such distinction between the 
two goods is evidently originated from 
human feelings and desires, and as such 
is not based upon that disinterested and 
impartial attitude of the mind which 
according to Bussol gives rise to genuine 
scientific investigation and true philo- 
sophic speculation. The elimination of 
ethical considerations from philosophy 
is both scientifically necessary and — 
though this may seem a paradox— an 
ethical advance.” 

RvsseVs theory of disinterested 
scientific investigation — criticised 

Before discussing this doctrine from 
the standpoint of Vaishnavic mysticism 
it is to be examined how far Bussol’s 
contention in favour of his ethical neut- 
rality being the underlying principle 
of genuine pliilosoidiic and scientific 
thought is valid and self-consistent. 

The method of disinterested scientific 
investigation, which is so often advo- 
cated by Bussel, was first brought to 
light by Francis Bacon wlio is called 
the founder of the mode^’n Inductive 
Philosopliy. His metliod of interpret- 
ing Nature means that tlio mind must 
bo cleared of all the phantoms or idola 
before it is fit for undertaking a true 
scientific investigation. But his advo- 


cacy for such an original method of 
enquiry did not meet with a sufficient 
appeal in the heart of mankind ; and in 
course of time, the real significance 
underlying this novel procedure of the 
author of the Novum Organom become 
lost altogether. The progress of scienti- 
fic research marched no doubt in leaps 
and bounds in the western lands, but 
each fresh start added more and more 
to the lust for material gains that occu- 
pied the people’s minds. Science began 
to be cultivated not because it is the 
gate of wisdom but because it is the 
gate for entering into the defiled temple 
of Mammon. All sorts of egoistic im- 
pulses and a keen desire for mundane 
good became the guide of unscientific 
investigation. As a result, nothing but 
disharmony and discord prevailed in 
the world thrusting away that universal 
peace and harmony which it is the aim 
of science to achieve in a pre-eminent 
degree. It is against this vitiated 
method of scientific investigation that 
Kussel’s theory of ethical neutrality 
campaigned. But to figlit against the 
extreme state of tilings he came armed 
with the weapon of an extreme theory 
in nothing but a destructive spirit. 

Tlioro are two main defects, it seems, 
in Bussel’s method of logical philo- 
sophy. A complete ethical neutrality, 
an absolute aloofness from interested 
motives or desires and feelings liowever 
tliooiotically cliarming it might be, is 
practically untenable. And the iintena- 
bilily becomes great if the doctrine 
is applied to the facts of the world. 
The constitution of the world is such 
that Jin analytical resoarcli of its 
diverse facts cannot but give rise to 
feelings and desires in men’s minds. 
Bussel’s serious blunder appeal's when 
he makes a swooping remark that reli* 
gion ought to bo thrust away from the 
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world. Indeod religion, if ifc means a 
meohanioal form of worship or cere- 
monial rite with certain set prayers 
and in the midst of certain hard and 
fast rules of etiquette and nothing 
more, ought to bo thrust away from the 
world. But a religion which proceeds 
from an overwhelming spiritual consci- 
ousness as the background and so gives 
rise to natural ties of spontaneous love 
and sympathy, just as wo find in the 
Indian conception of Dharma or, for 
the matter of that, in Chiristianity — 
such a religion instead of being tlirust 
away ought to bo enriched more and 
more, ought to be given all possible faci- 
lities to flourish more and more in the 
world. If scientific philosophy means 
an attempt to conceive the world as a 
whole by moans of thought, such a 
religion will not contradict with tho 
nature of science and philosophy. An 
analytical investigaiion into tho facts 
of the world can boar tho greatest fruit 
and tho highest eminence in thought 
only when it is based upon an over- 
whelming spiritual consciousness and a 
consequent universal sympathy and 
love. The conception of such a religion 
of love and sympathy is, as will appear 
later on, not based upon othioal notions 
and so possesses the character of 
scientific thought. 

Vaishnava doctrine about 
good and ml 

Turning now to tho doctrine of 
Vaishnavism on tho particular point at 
issue, namely, on tho nature of good 
and evil, we find tliat they are not 
regarded here as illusory. This Pon- 
illusory nature of mundane good 
and evil follows closely upon tho 
reality of world itself. Good and 
evil, gain and loss, sorrow and hai)pi- 
ness, birth and decay, pleasure and 
pain, light and darkness, hopes and dis- 


appointments, in fact, an endless num- 
ber of diads and contradictories is 
always reigning supreme in the world 
of facts ever ready to bring about a 
state of delusion and loss of balance in 
the mind of mankind. But unless and 
until such a state is conquered and 
transcended there is uo hope of 
approaching tho Ideal. The Bhagavad* 
Gita starts with this very idea in its 
journey towards the final goal of 
Brahmi-Sthiti or the state of a Sthita-* 
prajna one. The Vishada state of Arjuna 
acts as the first step in his path of self- 
realisation. And tho Vishada state aris- 
es from a peculiar attitude of Arjuna’s 
mind towards what ho regards «s 
mundane good and evil. Evidently 
those aspects of mundane good and evil 
aro never ignored by the author of the 
Gita as mere appearances or illusions ; 
they must bo faced and fought out to 
yield ultimately that serene state 
of the mind in which nothing but 
pure Bliss reigns supreme. Tho good 
and evil aro thus described above 
as a reality in tho sense that they 
are the medium whereby we can 
attain tho Highest Reality— God. 
Being thus a medium they must not be 
ignored and forsaken, and this is the 
view of the Gita and the Bhagavata as 
stated above. But besides these two 
there are various other scriptural texts 
of tho Hindus which do not really hold 
this doctrine of reality about good and 
evil. As opposed to tho Pravrithi 
Dharma of tho Gita, Nivrithi Dharma 
also is based upon tho Vedas. Tlie 
Upanishads give a ])rominont place to 
this Nivrithi Dliarma. Tn many cases 
wo find that driven foi tli from all sorts 
of tempr)ral good and evil (the good 
also is equally regarded as an evil) the 
mind has its refuge in the Highest 
Good God oven from tho very beginning 
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of life. To avoid all evils, all miseries 
In quest after the Highest Good is the 
first impetus which starts such religious 
and philosophical thoughts. Evidently 
such quest after the Highest Good, 
based as it is upon human wishes, can- 
not be regarded as disinterested and 
hence is not strictly scientific in 
oharacter. The Sankhya system of 
Kapila is based upon this Nivrithi 
Dharma. So are the Nyaya and Vais- 
esika systems and the two forms — 
Jainism and Buddhism — of this type* 
Hence it is that all those different sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy introduce 
with a concise statement and definition 
of Ihe highest object of desire the 
Purusharthaas it is called. The Vedanta 
introduces with a desire for knowing 
Brahman and the very wording of the 
first Sutra makes it quite clear that the 
mind entertains this desire because it 
is dissatisfied with the fruit of the 
actions enjoined in the Earmakanda of 
the Vedas. Evidently a craving for his 
own personal real good or pleasure is 
the underlying motive of the Vedan- 
tist's enquiry into Brahma-jnana. 

Scientific Myetiewn 

Such is also the case with the study 
of science in general. Most of the diffe- 
rent departments of science were culti- 
vated at first with some object in mind. 

But the ethical interests which have 
often inspired philosophers must remain 
in the background : some kind of ethical 
interest may inspire the whole study, 
but none must obtrude in the detail or 
be expected in the special results which 
are sought." — ^Mysticism and Logie). 
Such ethical neutrality, as we shall ex- 
plain later on, characterises the Vaishna- 
vism as taught in the Gita and the 
Bhagavata Parana. 


Tm Aepectn of V. Mysticisrnr-Seientifle 
and Superscientifio 

We think we have tried our best to 
show how the scientific character aa 
understood by Bussel applies to 
Vaishnavic mysticism. This scientific 
charSiCter consists in the mystic's 
marriage with the facts of the world and 
not in the state of aloofness therefrom. 
To realise the Supreme Lord of creation 
is the highest object of desire both 
according to scientists and philosophers. 
But the methods of realisation as adopt* 
ed by extreme scientists on the one 
hand and extreme philosophers on the 
other seem to be different. While the 
one class carry on their scientific in- 
vestigation and attain scientific results 
by clinging to the facts of the world in 
entire forgetfulness of God, the other 
class delight in such philosophic specu- 
lations as are concentrated upon the 
Supreme Self and entirely divorced 
from the manifold of the universe. A 
reconciliation of those two apparently 
different methods is regarded as the 
only philosophic or scientific method of 
supreme realisation, and that too must 
proceed from a state of ethical neutra- 
lity. The origin of this combined 
method is to be traced to the meta- 
physical theory of God's immanence in 
Nature, a doctrine which is needful for 
all thoistic theories. The mysticism of 
Vaishnavism as revealed in the Gita 
Texts admits this immanent aspect of 
God, and so is scientific in nature. 
Besides the immanent aspect there is 
also the transcendent aspect of God, 
and both these aspects are admitted in 
the Bhagavata system. But the mysti- 
cism of the Bhagavata as expounded by 
the followers of the Chaitanya School of 
Vaisimavism seems to lay a greater 
stress on the transcendency of God, and 
this mysticism for want of a better 
name may be designated Super scienti- 
fic. We are led, therefore, to consider 
the theory of mysticism in its two diffe- 
rent stages, namely, the Scientific 
Mysticism of the Gita and the Super- 
Scientific mysticism of the Bhagavata* 
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(a review) 

By Prof. KoTtiUsioar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M. A, 


N an ai^e when the Western culture 
is eagerly sought for and its con- 
quest of Indian heart is almost complete ; 
when the most promising among the 
sons and daughters in a Hindu house in 
India is readily sent to an English 
School for education ; when Sanskrit is 
relegated to a subordinate position and 
is looked upon as a " dead language " by 
our Universities ; when the number of 
indigenous tols is fast disappearing 
from the land and the sight of Pundits 
is growing rarer it is indeed most 
pleasing to note that there are still in 
India to bo found men whose culture in 
Sanskrit is almost perfect and who can 
compose works on abstruse philosophical 
subjects with admirable facility and 
ease which can to a certain extent boar 
comparison with ancient Sanskrit clas- 
sics with their simple and sweet style. 
The book under review — “ Mulavidya- 
Nirasa” — has been written through- 
out in good Sanskrit and carries on 
quite a good number of discussions 
in that language with the ease of a real 
scholar. But we regret to observe 
that in spite of the great laliour that 
must have boon bestowed on tliis work, 
“ the inmost recess of the heart ** of 
Dankara— -where the author has 
attempted a penetration, has not, we 
can unhesitatingly tell him, adequately 
revealed to him what ho has searched 
there; and the sense of Avidya upon 
whicli ho has sought to build up a new 


theory in the name of Sankara cannot 
bo regarded as correct and convincing. 
To palm such a theory off as Sankara’s 
dootrine is, in our opinion, misleading 
in the extreme, and to open the door to 
Western criticism on Sankara system 
as an abstract monism. 

(1) In the Sankara system of philo- 
sophy, Plurality of the finite objects 
presupposes the unity — 

’’—[The Self which 
was self-complete and was in full exis- 
tence (previously to action) modified 
itslf into something special, as the 
world] - and has its being in the 
unity — fqefiRWIT I— [All 

modification have Self for their reality 
or truth] —and it can not be reduced 
to the position of a more shadow. 
Brahman is not the unity in which all 
tlio dill’eronces are lost, but the unity 
which realises itself in the difference^. 
In Sankara-Vedanta. the elements of 
difference and multiplicity have, wa 
think, a much stronger ])laco than is 
generally believed. One-sided over- 
emphasis has been given to the supreme 
unity and the self has been exalted at 
the expense of the differences. But we 
must not forgot that tlie real unity 
manifests itself through real differences. 

, The Self is the truth of all. 
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Buii those difforonces aro solf-differon- 
tiations of the Unity and cannot there- 
fore be mere objects, but these are 
selves as well as objects. For, the 
objects are the manifestations of the 
Self, cannot exist aj)art from the Self ; 
and as the Absolute is present, as a 
whole, in each of these differences they 
must partake of the nature of the Abso- 
lute. 

I — [What is not contained in 
a thing can not bo produced from itl. 

It is for this reason that, prior to 
manifestation, this world of is 

called as | Sankara in Mandukya 

SiSRTO) states that Prana-^ftiT 
exists in Pralaya and in states in 
(potential) condition, f.e., not 
yet differentiated in space and time 
order.— . . , 

»T5t»TRHi- 

geTri: sn^ (r.)i”— 

[In the droamlo.ss state, tlio Prana was 
non-difforontiatod. Before their birth 
(i.c , production) all objects liad their 
being in tho form of the potential 
Prana] . It then becomes manifested as 
differentiations in space and time. In 
tho Taittiriya Bhasya, this undifferen- 
tiated is called as or 

^ in that state; for, there was toothing 
to distinguish it from But as soon 

as it comes out of Brahman, it begins 
to bo called as Miirtamurta ; for, some 
differentiations now arise— 

‘w»Ti’ ff, 
l” — [They (t.e., the Nauia- 
rupas) were called Atma or tho *Self ’ as 
there was no differentiation in time and 
space ; but as soon as they became 
manifested or unfolded, they wore 
called by the terms Murta and Anmrta 
31 


(i.e., formed and formless) and still 
they wore inseparable from tho Atma, 
both in space and time] . 

In Chandogya also, tho same idea- is 
found. This world existing in Brah- 
man in undifferentiated state could bo 
called as ; for, it was indistimjuiska- 
bly blended with Sat- Brahman in that 
condition — 

? ” — [Have you not hoard 
that it was tho being itself which now 
subsists in tho form of that which is 
denoted by tlio word “ this " — wliicli 
signifies the effect ?] , 

But when it becomes manifested, it 
now shows itself as (Plus) some- 
tliing more — 

% ^ ? q; afl ? 

fqpg qiq^-fqtppiq^- 

l”— Lla not this Pure 
Being even now ? No ; wherefore the 
specification then ? At the present time 
also, this is Pure Being, — but also 
differentiated into names and forms, 
tho object of tho notion of “ this"] . 

Aitarey a- bhasya also tolls us tho 
same talc. In ’?15?jffi-condition — un- 
differentiated state — what could bo 
called as Atma is 

now called by another additional term 



fqid: 

l” — [Before tho oroa- 
tion, tho universe, with no manifested 
difference of name and form and being 
one with tho Atma^ was denoted by the 
word ‘ Atma ’ alone; but noio^ owing to 
tho manifestation of the difference of 
name and form, it is denoted by many 
words and also by tho one word 
Atmai] 
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From thcso quotations, it is clear 
that as tho differentiations come out, 
there is some distinction^ some (diffe- 
rence) whicli now appears. 

For^iSankara remarks — 

51^. i” 

"!ri? # 

l” — iJf there if absolute identity, 
tho difference between tlio cause and 
effect will disappear. There is some- 
thing (certain superiority) in the effect 
over and above tho cause: othorwdso 
there can* ho no difference between 
cause'and effect.] 

What was simply now appears 
as[oFM; what was now came 

out in a f^tl^-form — 

vx-'») i” 

— [The same identical cause existing 
without any sign or differentiation is 
designated an effect, when it passes over 
into a different state distinguished by 
peculiar marks.] 

It is for this reason that Sankara 
concludes that — 

^ 

(50 

[The whole universe is produced from 
tho Akshara botli in its identity and 
difference of nature] . 

13ut now tho question arises — Is this 
absolute ? No, it can not be 
absolutely different. For, w^hat is an 
effect ? It 13 the cause itself which has 

taken tho shape of an effect a 

; — 

¥iio, W'^). — [Tlie foim of effect 
is in reality tlie same as the cause] . 

Really, th.o effect, tho finite is no 
other than tho cause, tho Infinite itself. 
Tl. '. ^^in becoming its other, has 


no^in reality, become something quite 
different from it. For, wo know that — 

^ ” Q(» *n«>, vi-ic). 

[The continuity and identity of the 
thing is not lost, when it appears under 
a different aspect for, it is recog- 

nised as such] . 

Hence, as the finite is not something 
quite different from, other than, the 
Infinite, how can it negate or exclude 
tho idea of its cause ? Hence the 
(difference) can not bo absolute. 

It is our Avidya which makes tho 
distinction absolute. Avidya supposes 
finite is not infinite and infinite is not 
finite. They stand facing each other, 
totally opposed. But this is a wrong 
view : it will make the infinite finite 
(ifo «no, 

Honco tho Infinite is not something 
otUside the finite; it has tho finite 
within tho infinite. This is tho correct 
view, llonce wo need not abolish the 
finite world ; there is no real opposi- 
tion, or contradiction, between tho 
tw-^o. 

Sankara’s idealism thus teaches us 
that all reality is spirit. But it is not 
simply the identification of the two — 

the unity and the differences so as 

to obliterate all distinctions between 
tho two.* Although tho object is not 
tho subject but its other, yet every 
object at a higher level of thought 
is also tiio self. In be- 
coming its oth&\ in going out to its 
object as other, it does not lose its own 
self, but it is one with itself. What- 
ever is finite object, has the nature of 


JiFNr” I “?r?RRn^ r 
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the self manifested in it ; it fiinda i^lf 
in it as having a self of its own. 

( 2 ) A finite is that which has a 
limit. If something is limited, it 
follows that beyond the limit, there is 
another something. Therefore to bo 
finite means to bo limited by something 
else. Sankara says 

^ ^ (Limit) € 8 ; l”— 

[Every finite thing has an end ; as 
the * cow ’ stands at the end of the 
‘ horse’. Wo are aware of the end of a 
thing, when a different thing stands 
beyond it.l ■ 

But limit always involves neiintion 
! A horse is a horse and 
not a cow. Its being a horse is just 
what limits it, prevents it from being a 
cow. It is in its ncjative aspect thsit 
quality is limit. Sankai-a says. 

[Limit always involves negation. As, 
for instance, tlio idea of tlio cow 
negates or excludes the idea of tlio 
* horse M 

This is what keeps one thing separate 
from anothi r thing. 
Each one negates or excludes the other 
ones from it. Thus one finite object 
negates another finite object. 

[Whole there is the 
cognisance of a different thing, there we 
turn away from (negate) that thing] . 

Now, can any ('f the iiiiite objects 
negate or exclude the Infinite ? No ! it 
cannot. Why ? IJecauso in the Ve- 
danta, the Infinite is the cause of all 
finite objects* Hence none of the finite 
objects can negate or exclude their 
cause,— It SfR 


‘I 9 lt«r^’ I [Re- 
ally there is no effect, which can negate 
or exclude the idea of its cause from it] . 

As it is the cause, say (clay)^ 
which has distinguished itself from itself 
in the form of its effects fiiry (lump), 
(pot), &c., as is really not 

something (Uffivent from tho it 

cannot negito tho idea of the cause. The 
infinite, being tho cause, runs through 
all its effects undorlie.s (i.<*., as 

or ground) each of the finite 
effects ; hcnco how can bo treated 
as standing O'Zi/siWc of, or at the end 
of, its ? Hence tho Infinite docs 
not exclude hut include its effects with- 
in it—* (c-xcludus), 

^[Tho lump fof clay) 
excludes tho jar, and so docs tho jar 
the lump, yet both the lump and tlio 
jar do not oxcliido the clay] . 

Tho readers are particularly request- 
ed to note here that it is not the 
scientific principle of causality which 
Sankara advocates, but it is tho iihilo- 
sophical principle of — one- 

sided dopondonco of effects on tho causo 
(not temporal succession) which re- 
mains Identical W\i\\ itself, — "Jfrerfii- 

^msrr 

3i3''n3?i- 

;?I5iiwt3^iTert ^Twrwsn- 

11.2-20) !”— [Tim 

cause of subsequent condition hero is 
not the earlier condition in so far as it 

is destroyed, but rather those 

things of permanent nature which aro 
always recognised as tho causes, wliich 
do not lose their identity and conti- 
nuity] . 

Kant also, it may he noted, over and 
above the “ laws of empirical causa- 
lity", admits a ** non-cmpirical and in- 
telligent causality" (Vide Dr, P. K, 
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Roy's—" Kant*s doctrine of Free Cama^ 
lity of Eeason"). 

It is clear now that as the Infinite 
does not exclude the finite, as there is 
no real opposition between them, — we 
need not abolish the diflorences of 
Nama rupa declaring them fahe. It is 
our Avidya which sees absolute distinc- 
tion, separation and opposition between 
the unity and differences. Avidya looks 
upon the diversities of the 

— as absolutely different, as abso- 
lutely separate from Brahman, 

as an indepondent reality — 1“ 

^ HT 8rr?ii«fT, 

l“[In the waking 
and in the dreaming states, it is 
Avidya^ which presents something as 
different from the *Atma\ as if it is 
something else, something quite new] 
Separated from Brahman, and looked 
upon as something or absolutely 
different from Brahman, the world of 
Nama-rupa, the finite things are unreal 
or false. But this is the effect of our 
Avidya. It is a wrong view. We have 
seen above that from the higher view, 
the world is non-separate, 

identical with Brahman. The world 
of Nama-rupa is not excluded, but in- 
cluded in Brahman. We see thus that 
wo need not abolish the world. We 

must always take the differences of 
as the expression of Brahman 
and hence they are from it, 

identical with it. * This is the 

stand-point. But we are, 

in our always un- 

der the influence of Avidya, and regard 
the differences as separated from, and 

* Tho differences are its partial aspects or 
exprossions : hence they arc ivilhin its own 
self-identity, You connot place thorn out- 
side of it. 


independent of Brahman. In this sense 
the \vorld is unreal, false. But the 
former is tho true view. In our opinion 
this is the position of Sankara. Com- 
pare : — 

“•W fjRRT firs'!? 

JTTO-^rc, SI I 

Also — 

I Also- 

ai^- 

fki^?r:” I — [It is the peculiarity of 
those really wise men who, while seeing 
this cycle of world, do not take it as 
something different from tho Atma, 
Not felt as different, but in intimate 
connection witli it. All objects are in in- 
timate relation with Brahman, and our 
practical life is connected with tho self] . 

Sankara brings about tho same idea 
in a different way. He regards 
as as self-existent, having tlie 

pui’poso of its own being in itself. And 
he calls all tho finite Narna- 

rupas as 

I Tho finite differences or so- 
called objects are all for tlio for 
tlio Self; they liave no indep'^ndent 
purpose of tlicir own.^ Wo thus see 
that if wa take the objects as indepen- 
dent and self-sufficient things, wa are 
lost. But if we take Brahman as their 
sustaining ground in which they are 
included and whose i)wrposo they serve, 
this is the real view of the case. 
Sankara also remarks that wo love the 
finite things of tho world for tho sake of 
tho Self.— 

—(The husband is loved for tho sake of 
the love of tho Self). 

3IHI: 
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Thus there is no opposiiim and 
exclusion between the infinite and the 
finite and hence no need arises to abolish 
the things of the world at all. This is 
in the world ; this is the 
or I This is 

possible oven hero. Such 
is in the Sankara- Vedanta. But 
if the world is cut off from Brahman 
and taken as something or indepen- 
dent, outside Brahman, — this is 
anil this is The disappear- 

ance of SFQrV-llNf is Mukthi . . . 

«?R*wra> jwRt; 

*rhiI5 I— [When the idea 
of separateness vanishes, there is esta- 
blished the idea of the Self (every 
where); the final emancipation is 
seeing the Self in everything (Sarvatmo 
Bhava)] . 

(3) A careful reader of Sankara Bhasya 
will, we are sure, agree with us in our 
opinion that tlioro are two aspects of 
Avidya. A distinction is to be made 
between “ Individual Avidya ** and 
Cosmic Avidya” (tins is or 

The individual Avidya may be 
called ' fundamental Adliyasa ’ under 
whose influence the world and the 
finite selves appear to us to be indei^en- 
dently real, hut when it is suhlated, 
they vanish as far as concern the 
individual soul who has got rid of this 
fundamental Adhyasa. We must distin- 
guish between the aspect of the world 
as conceived by the individual soul and 
as considered objectively. Tlie former 
is false and may be annihilated as 
admitted by all but the latter is not so. 
The material world including our body 
is evolved from whicli are 

produced (SFI^RRT) from Avidya-— 


.. ifnn9%: 

II. 1. 14). 

(1. 4. 3.) 

— iTho name and form are the construc- 
tion of the Avidya ; they are, as it wore, 
the self of the omniscient Istvara, 
(i. 0 . they are regarded ordinarily as 

identical with Him) they are the 

seed of this phenomenal world are 

known as Prakriti or A/ui/a- Sakti] . 

The world of Namo-rupa cannot bo 
regarded as called into being by the 
Avidya of any individual soul. This 
shows that Sankara considers in the 
above passages Avidya as a cosmical 
principle, tlio cause of the material 
world. When Vidya arises it anniliilates 
the x\vidya of an individual and thereby 
sublates for liim the 

vdm I But this is 

ineflicacious with regard to the cosmic 
Avidya which is the cause of 
which latter continues to subsist after 
the Mukti of Jiva. 

The above distinction between the 
individval and the cosmic Avidya shows 
that the world boi'ii of the latter is not 
a more subjective appearance^ as the 
author of t)ie " Mulavidya Nirasa ” 
holds. The world docs not vanish into 
nothingness tlie moment tlie individual 
attains Mukti. All that is involved in 
the attainment of ^lukti isdis])lacomont 
of the false outlook (arftin) by tlie 
true one and not thoannnihilation of the 
world. If the world is false, oven on 
attaining release not only the false vision 
of the world but tlie w’orld itself 
should disappear. Again since the 
wwld is not due to our individual 
Avidyab ut is born of tlie cosmic Avidya, 
its only locus is Brahman. Maya in 
Sankara Vedanta is looked upon as both 
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and I In Mukfci, the 

former only disappears, while the latter 
remains; and it may not Jbe regarded as 
more real than the false error of the 
independent case of the world what 
may be called fundamental 
false identification). Tliis alone disap- 
pears in Mukti, and not the world 
itself. Moreover, to regard the world 
as false would bo to identify 

Sankara’s view with the Vijnana-Vada. 
Sankara criticises Vijnana-Vada and it 
means that ho is against all theses which 
reduce the world to mental st'ites. In 
fact the world, according to Sankar’s 
view is an expression of God’s Sakti 
and it is relatively real, not false. 
While it is necessary to distinguish the 
world from God, it is equally necessary 
to distinguish it from the illusion or 
subjective phantasm. 

(4) The reader will also note that 
the in the quotation given in 

the above para is described as 
of Iswara. And lawara ia doscribod as 
from the 

This part of the Bhasya 
cannot mean that the world of 
is unreal or false and that Bralunan is a 
mere abstract unity. The 
signifies that the existing in 

Iswara can not be something Jiaving an 
independent being of its own, but it 
must bo non- separate, identical with 
Iswara. So long as wo are under the 
power of our Avidya, we take the world 
as something independent of, and sepa- 
rate from, Brahman ; but as soon as wo 
got over tlie influence of Avidya, the 
true view arises and we begin to look 
upon as of Brahman 

and hence non-separate from Him. 
Severing its connection with Brahman 
and regarding it as from Him, — 

(his is or I But re- 


garding both in its poten- 

tial and actual forms, as in connection 
with Brahman and consequently non- 
soparto from Him, — this is the real 
view. This is the significance of the 
term I It cannot mean that 

the world would altogotlier disappear 
and would i)rove unreal in our Paramar- 
tliik view. If there bo an absolute unity 
and nothing else ; if tlio world be the 
mental construction of no distinc- 
tion can bo made between 
VB\ Yet the Commentator separates 
Brahman from Nama-rupa in the son- 
tonco~-?n[**TriTKr! fw* 1 The 

real significance of tliis part of the Com- 
mentary seems to us to be this : — As Is- 
wara is the cause of the world, the world 
is regarded as his manifested form. 
Iswara, then, is ordinarily restricted to 
tho as Ho is tho cause of 

tho tho Nama-rupas, the 

world. It is assumed that because the 
world has been deduced from Him, — Ho 
becomes the world, — Ho is tlio world. 
But, that, in reality, lie is indeed tho 
world, but yet something is quite 
forgotten. Ordinarily, tho people think 
that Iswara is the only Boality existing 
in liis own account, and that there is no 
other Reality (^§ 1 ) beyond God (Is- 
wara)- In this way, tho of 

Brahman i, e., Iswara is looked upon as 
quite sufilcient for the purpose of wor- 
ship. But although this view is sufli- 
ciont for tho ordinary ])urposo of life, 
still there is tho other side which can 
never bo lost sight of. As Brahman 
is transcendental and iiio.xhaustiblo 
(sTsqir), no one of its dctormiiiationsi 
no one of its actualisations, can fix it 
in a rigid form and be regarded as final. 
It is our Avidya which makes us forget 
this transcendental aspect of Brahman 
and to reduce or restrict it to a parti- 
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oular manitestatiion. — 

?nTOi*n^ (ifto ?(noii 8 . 22.) 

— [This much is the finite self or God ; 
there is nothing beyond it. — such an 
idea is entertained by the ignorant.] 

The real view is that although Brah- 
man appears acting in the world in its 
immanent aspect, yet it re- 

mains unaffected in its transcendental 
(Pf^) nature. It is wrong to take 
immanent aspect alone as an indepen- 
dent reality, and to ignore the transcen- 
dental nature whicli is the real aspect. 

aqifq 

i ~ [When it (Brahman) is 
stimulated into the effects, it docs not 
forfeit its perfect and inexhaustible 
nature; but it is the inexhaustible 
nature (of Brahman) which is stimulat- 
ed (into the from of the world)]. 

The immanence of god should not ho 
taken in tlio sense of Divine idmlifica- 
lion with the process of the world. To 
show this im])ortant fact, Sankara lias 
described Iswara as from the 

I If you hold an un- 

reality such description l;ecomc3 quite 
non-sense and useless. 

(5) The individual self being part of 
nature, — a part of the cosmic or objec- 
tive Avidya is also in us. Only one 
objective Avidya (existing in Brahman) 
is there and our personal Avidya is only 
a part of it, since every objective thing 
must have a corresponding subjective 
side iVide Sankaras Adhyasa-thcory). 
Wo would in this connection invite our 
readers' attention to the following 
consideration, where Ajnana is shown to 
be the material cauFo of the w’orld. 
What has been called as Ajiuina-Sakti in 
the Yedanta-Bhasya has been called as 


Prana-Sakti in the Man dukya-bhosya. 
Not only our author but others also 
labour under ^ eiToncous idea that 
Sankara's flWI or is nothing 

more than a subjective idea of the mind 
by which we perceive the appearance of 
the world. But this is not true. Wo 
find in Vedauta-bhasya (II* 1. 9.)— 

''f5»wnirr*r-5iaiq?n 

HT5W I q^*! gqsrqf 

a#T5r’ 

— [The existence of the potentiality of 
differences fixed in or restricted to false 

notion or ignorance is to be inferred 

In that case there is the possibility of 
the re-ap]icaranco even of those wdio are 
(already) released] . 

But in Goura-Pada Karika, Mandu- 
kya Sankara-bhasya (Agama-Prakarana, 
fc^loka 2) the passage occurs — 

’Bw: I OltlTaRjqq 

^ sf^hiRr i5ra -asjqqr: 

” - 

[The Being or Sat is to bo under- 
stood by the term Prana without 

leaving out the sense of its causal 
potentiality productive of all objects. 
For, the Being is always the causal 

potency If we take it as devoid 

of the causal seed, then those who were 
merged in the Being during the dissolu- 
tion (of the world) and the dreamless 
state (of the finite self) would not come 
out again.] 

In the Vedanta passage, a suspicion 
may arise that Sankara has made the 
Ajnana-Sakti (into which tlie w'orld in 
the Pralaya and our feelings and actions 
in Susupta-stago — have been withdrawn) 
merely as a subjective notion. But 
from the Mandukya passage we find that 
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this Ajnana is tho objective or Cosmic 
Ayidya. In both the places this is 
called as e., as the source 

of all subsequent differences. If such 
fSf(^ is not admitted, then 

a^nd no differences 
would arise. It is clearly therefore an 
objective 4nr. a part of which :s within 
us as subjective Avidya. (Tho compa* 
risen between tho a.nd 

states also prove this). Here snuf is tho 
cosmic seed (^) of tho world present 
in Brahman The term of 

the Vedanta-passago referred to above 
is therefore nothing but this I 

Thus tho world cannot be false or a 
subjective phantasm. It is called sqnif 
(Ajnana), because it is the other, i. $, 
opposite of qI' Brahman ; but it is 
not absolutely other, it is also identical 
(as shown above). Sankara concludes 
there by observing thus— 

r 

— [It is therefore reasonable to hold that 
in all tho Srutis wherever tho term 
Prana has been emi)loycd to denote tho 
Being (Sat) we are to take tho existence 

of causal seed in it But whore the 

terms 'noli*, ‘neti* etc,, has been used 
(in tho Srutis), wo are to understand 
them as denoting that devoid of tho 
causal seed ] Wherever in tho Sruti 
tho term cocurs, wo are to take 

it not in the Nirguna sense, ^ but in 
the sense of Brahman with I 

This Prana is tho material cause of the 
world and it has been identified with 
Ajnana Sakti in the Vedanta-bhasya and 
he explains further down — 

Karika- 

bhasya) . Anandagir i who, as everybody 


admits, was a very faithful interpreter 
of Sankara, expressly says that by this 
we are not to understand 
“Subjective ideas” but the material 
cause. To avoid any confusion wo 
would quote him fully. — 

“*I33RRnif5^8lfl4 (Ajnanam) 
I at^niTR- 

— [If it bo objected that there exists no 
Ay7itt7ia— “beginningless and inexplicable 
— as the seed of this world, since tho 
term Ajnana moans the false mental 
conception and its impressions] . 

The reader will see Ananda-giri 
anticipates our author of Mulavidya — 
Nirasha hero. But let us see how 
Ananda-giri answers tho anticipated 
objection. He continues — 

^»iT^T5!ctsf I ” 

— [Our conclusion is — tho heginingless 
Ajnana is thus established as tho 
material cause (of tho world); and it 
is not a subjectice idea] . 

Thus he concludes that wo are not to 
take Ajnana and its impressions in thel 
sense of a mental idea of an individuatr 
but wo ought to bo careful to under- 
stand by the term tho/^os/^rua material 
Cause ol the world--^^n^»lr%»!(jn» 
WTO, 6)*. In another Vedanta-passago 
Ananda-giri explains. — 

“ 'Tfbnaifw^ !r«r ‘ «ia?irT- 

‘qftwiftcTr’wiftsw 'qfr: 

orngqT^’wfeT i” 

* Another argument advanced by Ananda- 
giri Is— 

“TrR-^-4l«inTT% 

— i. a. If there is no seed to be burnt by 
perfect knowledge, such knowledge or inslruo- 
tion would be uboIobb. 
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•— [Beoauso it is always modified, it is 
the material cause (which is liable to 
modification). Then admitting the 
fact that the sky and such other things 
are modified or transformed (from one 
state to another), we hold that tliero 
exists a modifiable material cause of 
the world] . 

This exists in form in 

Brahman prior to manifestation of 

sfR^i “15 5^- 

Prasna hhasya. 

— [As flavour exists inseparable in clari- 
fied butter, sweetness in honey--...... 


so the name and form exist indistin- 
guishable in Brahman during Pralaya 
and dream less sleep.] 

For those reasons, we cannot, we 
regret, endorse the views of the author 
of Mulavidya — Nirasha wherihe refuses 
to admit the existence of a material 
cause in the and SRWl states and 
when ho writes that it is the individval 
Ajnana— intellectual conception— which 
alone sees the world as it is. There 
are other reasons why wo cannot agree 
witli him. Subjectivism is ^he central and 
dominant idea of the book against which 
a protestation is necessary. 


EAMANA MAHAESHI AND SESHADEISWAMI 

{Continued from the last issue) 

By S. V. Subrainania Iyer 


^ oshadriswami generally kept ofT most 
^ people from approaching liim. If, 
however, any wore known to ho Eamana 
Bhaktas, he discovered the fact at once 
by his thought-reading and gave liim a 
suitable answer or treatment. 

Lakshiniammal (of Mandakolathur) 
bettor known to all at tlie Aslirama by 
the contracted form of this name, i,e., 
Echammal has fed Bamanamaharshi 
and his visitors at the Bamanasrama 
every day since 1906 ; and si lo also fed 
Soshadriswami as often as ho wont to 
her house. Wlienevor Seshadri met 
her returning from tho hill or Ashraraa 
of Bamanamaharshi, ho would inquire 
of her as to whether she had given 
Bamanaswami his meals, and escort her 
at dusk to her house. He was as a rule 
quite disinclined to give advice on 
matters spiritual ; but as in tho case of 
tho above Mudaliar, ho made an excep- 
tion in the case of this Bamana Bhakta 
35 


also. When she asked what are the 
Mahavakyos (tho Grand Utterances) 
and what is their import, ho lectured 
for hours (without rofcronco to any 
book) on that subject and made the 
people of Echammars house wonder at 
tho depth of his learning and spiritual 
- insight. Again when she was at her 
worship, lie dropped in one day and 
asked her what she was adoring. “Only 
your portrait and Bamanaswami’s’*, 
was her reply. “Why do you not prac- 
tise Dhyana?” asked Seshadriswami. 
Though Echammal had already been 
taught meditation by some Guru 
and could spend a day or two in ecsta- 
tic trance with total loss of conscious- 
ness, she wished to get some instruction 
from this eminent saint Seshadri, and 
asked how “ Dhyana" (meditation) 
could be done. At once Seshadriswami 
sat down bolt upright in the middle of 
her small apartment, with legs folded 
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. over each other, and keeping a level 
graze, sank into Samadhi (ecstatic 
trance) and remained so absorbed for 
over 4 or 5 hours, at the end of which 
he woke up and said, Do you see, 
Echammal ? ** He taught her many a 
trutli, consoled and fortified her mind 
when she lost her only (fostor) child 
Chollammal. 

Seshadri always advised people to 
stick to the particular path for spiri- 
tual development they had chosen. lie 
was an adept in Mantra Sastra, and by 
constant repetition of Mantras, with 
due observance of the required condi- 
tions, had received the Darsan of his 
Ishtadevoia Kamakshior Sakti or Bala. 
Tie bad practised numerous other 
Mantras also ; and from his quiver ho 
would pull out the particular Mantra 
suitable to the particular Bhakta 
who approached him to get initiation 
into a Mantra. Wlion Seshadri found 
that those wlio approaclied him had al- 
ready faitli in Eamanaswami, lie would 
direct them to stick to liiin to tlio last, 
and not infrequently on sucli occasions 
ho would either identify himself with 
Eamanaswami or i)oint out that really 
there was no difference in serving either 
of the two. 

Lakshmiammal (of Tiruchuzi) liad 
some twelve years ago first visited Tiru- 
vannamalai, stayed with Ecliarnraal, 
and spent an entire week in serving 
Eamanamaharslii. At tlie end of the 
week she remarked to Echammal, “ I 
have stayed a week and not yet seen 
Soshadriswami”. The next day as she 
was going through the temple on her 
way to the hill Ashrama of Bamanama- 
harshi, she found Seshadriswami (with 
whom it was cliiUrs play to read the 
thoughts of the people near or remote 
and to avoid or ai)pear before them 
just . -5 ho thought fit) at the temple, 


and bowed before him, and thought 
within herself that she was not blessed 
enough to serve this Seshadriswami. In 
reply to lior unuttered thought, the 
latter remarked, What does it matter 
whether here (you servo mo) or there 
(i.s., with Eamanaswami, you serve).** 
Though he often avoided donors of food, 
ho would drop in, off and on, at the 
North East Moolamantapam where 
many disciples of Bamana Maharshi 
live on begged food ; and after remark- 
ing, “ I suppose there are no others 
hero** other than disciples of 

Bamanamaharshi)., ho would seat him- 
self at a plate and fall to his food. At 
other places, ho would scatter food 
from his idate and never eat the whole 
of it. But here when his host remarks, 

Swami, this is BiJeshanna (begged 
food) ; so no food sliould bo thrown 
away,” he would reply, “ You see, I am 
not scattering food away.’* *On one 
occasion for about a month in 1914 or 
so, he regulargly visited the Virupakslia 
cave and shared the food witli Eama- 
namaharahi. One day however, Kanda- 
swami, the latter's attendant found 
fault with him for scattering food and 
remarked, “ If you do this, I will not 
give you any more food.” Seshadri 
who was very sensitive in such matters 
never again went up hill to share the 
Maharshi’s food. Palaniswami much 
vexed at this, once remarked, “Hal. 
Seshadri is not a wise man, not a Jnani. 
Ho scattered food. We rebuked him. 
He never came up again for food at the 
Ashrama.” 

Seshadriswami never cared for good 
report or evil report. But when Palani- 
swami’s remark was mentioned to him, 
as it concerned his conduct towards 
Bamanasram, he defended his scatter- 
ing food by observfng that one should 
not cat all the food placed before him, 
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when surrounded by other (presumably 
hungry) creatures, and quoted from 
Sraddha and other Mantras to show 
that elementals, spirits, Yakshas, Rak- 
shasas, etc., were found everywhere. 

Somasundaraswami, a disciple of 
Ramanamaharshi went away from the 
latter’s Ar^hrama for a time, and was 
wavering in his mind to wiioin lie w'as 
to go for further guidance. So lie wont 
up one night to the Kamhathilayanar 
temple, within and close to tlio great 
eastern tower of Arunachalcswarar 
temple, and waited for Soshadriswami, 
as that Swami was very often spending 
his nights there. As soon as the 
Swami came, ho looked at Somasund- 
raswami, road his thoughts, and asked 
him to go to Raraana; and when 
Somasundara still hesitated and wait- 
ed, Seshadri said move emphatically 
still, “ Go, go, go to Ramarui. Do not 
stop hero" ^o Somasundara started 
off immediately and came to Rainana- 
swami and found him. It was 1 A.M. 

One 0. E. Subramania Sastri of 
Chidambaram who was often visiting 
Ramanainaliarshi and serving in the 
Ashrama. was one night at the above 
Kamhathilayanar temple. To assist his 
spiritual soarings, lie occasionally resor- 
ted to the help of the intoxicant drug 
ganja contained in the confection known 
as Purnathilehtavi. Unfortunately 
on this occasion, the drug used liad evi- 
dently not been purified. Poor Sastri 
was therefore distressed to find tliat 
the confection instead of making him 
spiritual had made him more carnal ; 
for carnal thoughts wore now flooding 
his brain. Not knowing what to do, 
he went and prostrated before Seshadri- 
Bwami who at once knew how matters 
stood, and remarked, “ I told you al- 
ready not to use this drug, and yet you 
have used it". Now Seshadri had 


never before givonjhim that advice. 
But Ramanamaharshi had. So Sastri 
discovered that Seshadri Swami was 
identifying himself with Ramanama- 
harshi, 

When A. Venkatarama Iyer stood 
before Seshadriswami thinking of visits 
ing the Maharshi, the Swami encoura- 
ged him by saying, " Seeing the Mahar- 
shi cleanses the mind from sin ". 

A very interesting scone between 
those two spiritual giants (Runatia 
Maharshi and Shesadri Swam!) was 
witnessed in 1908 by Vasudova F'astriar 
a disciple of Maharshi. Seshadriswami 
had come up to tlie mango tree civo 
whore Maharshi was, and sat in lus 
presence ga/ing at him. A few liiinutcs 
generally sufficed to enable liim Lo read 
the thoughts and nature of any indivi- 
dual. But afber long gazing at Mahar- 
shi, Seshadriswami broke out with tlio 
remark pointing to Maharshi : — 

“ It is not clear what this person is 
doing.” Maliarshi howevor k0])t silent. 
Then Seshadri said, If one wr.rships 
Arunaclialoswara, ho will grant sal- 
vation". 

Maharshi : '* Who is the porsun wdio 
worsliips, who is the person worsliip- 
ped?" 

Sesliadri said, “ That is just what is 
not clear,” and ho indulged in a loud 
laughter. 

Then Maharshi began and for about 
an hour expounded the true Advaitin’s 
realisation of Unity. Seshadriswami 
patiently and quietly listened .lud at 
the end got up and said, " I cannot say. 
All that is dark to me. I at any 
rate worship”. So saying he fell before 
tho ITill Aninachala end prostrated 
himself 10 or 15 times and went down 
tho hill. 

But it would not be correct to sup- 
pose that Seshadriswami never oared 
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for Advaitic realisation. He has on 
the other hand expressed that state 
pithily twico to Bamana Bhaktas. 
Once Echammal was getting Bagavad 
Gita intorprotod to her by a Sastri, a 
learned Pandit at her house. Soshadri> 
swami dropped in at that time. Tho 
Pandit puffed iip with pride of learning 
looked at Seshadriswami and remarked 
concerning tho difference between 
knowledge and realisation of the Self : 
“ See this person. Not for seven more 
generations oven can ho attain Guana". 
Soshadri put up with tho impertinence 
and insult and stayed awhile and when 
ho departed made the remark, '‘If when 
one tastes food, you see who it is that 
tastes, then you have kno\vn him, i.e.. 
Brahman," and went away. 

Before closing the narrative the 
amicable relations between tlio two 
Swamis may be illustrated by refe- 


rence to a dream. Students of Psycho- 
analysis would note that one’s inner- 
most thoughts are brought to tho 
surface in dreams often. Maharshi 
related in March 1930 to his disciples 
that ho had a few days previously met 
Seshadriswami in a dream. Seahadri 
(in the dream) was having a shave. 
Maharshi went up and then patted him 
on tho back saying “ Ilallo’*. Soshadri 
looked up and finding it was Maliarshi 
that was patting him got up and held 
him in a fast embrace for many 
minutes. 

At Soshadri's interment, Maharshi 
wont up and was present for about an 
hour witnessing tho formalities of 
saintly interment amidst a crowd of 
thousands and adding by his presence 
to tho impressiveness and sanctity of 
tho proceedings. 


{conclud(d) 


SELECTIONS PJBOM THE ADIIYATNA EAMAYANA 
[AYODHYA KANDA; CHAPTEB IV 
Kama’s Inste uc^in to Laksiimana 
(Continuea) 


what is 

converted into worms, excreta or 
ashes (after death) ^ in the 
body tho feeling of ‘ I’ 
having got creature (man) 
world-famous iRi 
king ('nfisff am) thus ^ thinks. 

30. Eegarding tho body as tho Self 
{i.e, identifying himself witli the body) 
man thinks ‘1 am tho world-famous 
kinp* with reference to the same body 


which is (eventually turned into) worms 
excreta or ashes.* 

[1. Worms in caso tho body is buried, 
excreta if it is oaten by fishes, animals and 
birds of prey and ashes if it is burnt], 

^ ?n?>TT 

IU1 II 

consists of skin, bones, flesh, 
faeces, urine, semen, blood, oto., 
subject to transforma- 
tion iRmitfl changeful =? and 
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the body airor how Atman 
becomes) (fRr this 3 you) 
tell. 

31. Toll mo how you can regard this 
body as Atman— this body which con- 
sists of skill, bones, flesh, excreta, urine, 
semen, blood, etc., and which is subject 
to various changes.^ 

[1. Though *the words and 

both donoto change, the tirst refers to the 
transformations in the parts of the body 
like skin, bones, eU., and the second to 
changes like childhood, youth old ago, etc. 
The drift of tho passage is that since the 
Atman is spoken of as pure and changeless 
in tho scriptures, this filthy and changeful 
body cannot bo that Atman, 

II \\ II 

0 Lakshmana »RFi.you 
4 that under tho influence 
of which world to burn 
(destroy) desire 
to those who arc attached to the 
body & those all 41^: evils 
JIijjfffRr come verily. 

32. All the evils (of anger, etc.) under 
the influence of which you desire to 
destroy the world, all como unto those 
souls who identify themselves with tho 
body. ‘ 

[1. Tho body idea is the iroot* cause of all 
tho six passions.] 

m JRflfirai 1 

^ lUX II 

I body (jn^ am)# this 
m what ife: idea (*r^ exits) m 
that ignorance #thus (#: 
by the wise) sraOiSm is called I 
r^n>n Pure Consciousuoss (Self) 


(?l<^ am) I) body ^ not 
am) # this # idea 
knowledge # thus (#: by the 
wise) is called, 

33. Tho idoa that “ I am the body " 
is called ignorance wbilo tho foelinglthat 
“I am not tho body”, “ I am tho taintless 
Self” is known as knowledge. 

cWRier: ?Rj5in4f 9511^: 11 

II II 

ignorance of bondage 

cause (* 1 # is) ^ knowledge 
rreqr: for it antidote (»t# is) 
therefore ggii%: by those 
desiring salvation in the 

cultivation of knowledge al- 
ways m: effort 5 Ri 4: should bo 
made 0 Destroyer of ene- 
mies ?Rr in it (i. e., cultivation of 
knowledge) desire, 

anger, etc., sfi^: enemies (^ii#r 
are). 

34. Ignoranco is the cause of bondage 
while knowledge is its antidote. Thoro- 
foro, constant effort should be made in 
tho cultivation of knowlodgo by those 
who are desirous of cnianciimtion. O 
Destroyer of onomios. in this path desire, 
anger and other passions are the enemies 
i.e., obstacles. 

dmPl I 

II II 

among them even 

anger ^ alone always jiN- 

as an impediment to salva- 
tion ^ sufficient (vi# is) 
by which ?nl^: overcome 
(fiif being) man 
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father, mother, relations and 
friends tfir hills. 

35. Even among fcliem anger under 
the influence of which man kills father, 
mothor, relatives and friends, is by itself 
a sufficient impediment in the path of 
salvation. 

5Ri!Wrr: anguish of tho mind 
as a result of anger 
is) angor ?rem:irair the bondage 
of the world is) anger 
which causes the aban- 
donment 0 { the righteous course 
(^1^ is) therefore j'ou): 
eRt4 anger qf^sr give up, 

36. Anger causes anguish of tlio mind 
it is tho (cause oC boiulago in) the world; 
it diverts one from tho i*iglitoous course. 
Thorotoro, give up auger. 


trq ! 

*|3RqRr II II 

this JEk: anger great 
Tii: enemy (*R%is) desire 
Vaitharani river (which 
is very dillicult to cross) is) 
cheerfulness Nandana 
forest (*iqfcr is) ^nf^ScT: peace only^f^ 
1% verily fufiller of desire* 

is) therefore v.?i now 

(k you) forbearnco qq in this 

way cultivate 513: enemy ^ 
not would be. 

37-38. Anger is tho groat enemy and 
desire is tho Vaitharani river (tho river 
difficult of cros3ing\ Contontmeiit is 
tho Nandanavaiia (the heavenly forest 
of joy) and peaco is tho fullillor of 
all desires. Tlieroforo practise for- 
bearfinco, for tlicri only you will havo 
no enemies. 


EE VIEWS AND NOTICES 


The work of the Ruleti and the 
Teacher : — By Annie Besant, Adyar 
Pamphlet No 135 ; published by the 
Theosophical Publishiny House, Adyar, 
Madras, Price 2 -^fs. 

This is a idiamphlot dealing with tho 
work of Vaivaswata Manu witli regard 
to tho building of the new Sub-Eaco as 
complementary to that of tho World 
Teacher. Tho doctrines are peculiar to 
Thcosopliists and diflicult of compre- 
hension for others. 

Karma Once ;Moke : By Annie 
Besant ; Adyar Pamphlet No, 133 ; 
published by T,P.n , Adyar, Madras ; 
pri^e 3 As. 

This is an oxcollent paraidilet giving 
a clear exposition af the oloniont of 
freecl^ m in the working of the Law of 


Karma. It removes many of tho popu- 
lar misconceptions regarding this doct- 
riiio which is often wrongly identified 
with fatalism and has often boon used 
as a convenient cloak for idleness, iner- 
tia and unmanlinoss. 

Awake Young India : By T.L, 
Vasioani ; published by Ganesh db Co,, 
Madras] iKvyes 33; price ils. 4. 

In this booklet T. L. Vaswani 
exhorts tho younginon of India to dedi- 
cate thonisolvos to the service of India’s 
poor, ospocially in tho neglected villages, 
lie wants young men to be filled with 
tho spirit of noble idealism and tho 
strength of a pure and controlled life. 
Their motive in work should not be 
ambition but self-sacrifice. In order to 
fit themselves for tho service of tiie 
mother land he places before young men 
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an ideal of education the goal of which 
is to cultivate fellowship, manhood and 
the spirit of service. It is a hook which 
all patriotic Indians slWhl read to 
mould their lives along the lines indica- 
ted therein. 

Kbishna : By Bharjavan Dan ; Sref. 
Edition', published by the Theosophical 
Publishing llouse, Adyar, Madras ; 
pages 300. 

The author attempts in this book to 
.jthrow some light on the Hindu Theory 
lof Avatara or divine incarnation with 
special reference to tho life of Sri 
Krishna. In the earlier sections of the 
book are given some general hints and 
explanations regarding tho special mani- 
festations of divinity and tho time and 
circumstances under whicli they appear. 
Comparing tho life of Sri Krishna with 
that of other groat Avatars, the author 
brings out tho unique nature of his 
genius wliicli combined in itself all tho 
traits of tho throe types of groat men — 
men of thouglit, men of emotion and 
men of action. Tiio author shows by a 
review of tho incidents of Krishna’s life 
that as a man of action he was tho 
most important politician and saviour 
of tho India of his days, tliat as an ins- 


pirer of devotion his personality is the 
pivot round which centre the most 
complex love emotions of tho Indian 
mystic, and tliat as a philosopher and 
teacher of tho liighest wisdom his two 
sermons, the .Gita and the Anugita, 
place him in tho liighest rank among 
tho enlightened thinkers of tho world. 
A si) 0 cial feature of tho hook is that it 
tries to give a rational explanation of 
many of the miraculous incidents asso- 
ciated with Krishna and that it brings 
out both the human and divine qualities 
that form his complex personality. We 
feel sure that the hook will bo of great 
use in giving a right understanding of 
Krishna and his teachings. 

TiiK Importance of the Gita : By 
S. Bhvvaraliamirthi Achar, BA., B.L., 
Alur, Salem Dtr, j^iinted at the Sri 
Vyasa Press, 'J^iriqmii, price 2 As. 

Tho author says in this small book 
that tho Gita is in a way more import- 
ant than tho Srutis, since it contains 
the essential teachings of tho latter and 
is also open to all castes alike for 
study. Wo regret, however, that tho 
author trios to give a narrow and sec- 
tarian tui*n to tho broad and catholio 
teachings of tho Gita. 
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Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot, 
Kathiwar, 

Tho report gavos an account of the 
many-sided activities of tho Ashrama 
from March, 192H, to Kehruary, 19e30. 
Preaching the truths of Vedanta, celebra- 
tion of the birth-day of prophets and 
foiindei’s of religions, Phajanas, organi- 
sing a free library and reading room, 
heliiing deserving students and publica- 
tion of religious books formed important 
features of tho work done by the Aslira- 
ma. Among its publications special 
mention is to bo made of Bamanama, of 
which eleven thousand copies wore 
printed and distributed free of cost. 
The Ashrama is in need of a permanent 
building with a temple of which tlio esti- 
mated cost is rui^oes twenty tliousand. 
If funds are forthcoming the Ashrama 


authorities also i)roi)oso to start an 
ideal Students’ Home on Gurukiila 

linos. 

AH-India Women's Conference 

Tho report gives an account of tho 
proceedings of tho conference in its 
sittings for tho last tliree years as well 
as a summary of tho work turned out 
by its committees and individual mem- 
bers in the course of tho years 1929—30 
for tho welfare of India’s womanhood. 
The work consisted chiefly in tho pro- 
motion of women’s education, removal 
of their various social disabilities, and 
the improvement of their industrial 
prospects. The conference co-operated 
with the various commissions appointed 
by tho central and ])rovincial govern- 
ments for investigating into the social 
and educational conditions of women 
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and also carried on continued ^itation 
in favour of the many progressive bills 
that were introduced during this period 
in the councils and the assembly. In- 
dividual members and committees of 
the conference have done much for pro- 
moting women’s interests and organising 
their opinion in various constituencies. 
Besides, the conference sent an Indian 
delegation to the Jiorlin International 
Congress of Women for sulTrago and 
equal citizenship. Representatives of 
tlio conference sat in two other interna- 
tional assemblies also. The conference, 
we feel sure, will in future also bo of 
groat service to the women of India by 
organising their opinion and voicing 
forth the same in an offective manner. 

R, K. Mission Flood Relief in 
Arakan, Burma 


Ramakrishna Mission places before 
the public the report of its relief work 
in Arakan in connection with the disas- 
trous flood that came over there in June 
1929. According to oflicial report it 
affected the huge area of one hundred 
thousand acres or seventy miles and ton 
to fifteen thousand householders lost 
everything thoy possessed. Tlio R. K. 
Mission commenced relief work on the 1st 
0 f July and continued it for eight months. 
Help was rendered to 10.011 persons 
belonging to 76 villages which were 
served by four main centres. Iho work 
consisted mainly of distribution of rice 
and provisions, clothes old and new, 
husk and oil cakes, etc., for cattle, agri- 
cultural implements and hand looms, 

repair of silted ponds and wells, build- 
ing of huts, sanitation of tlio flooded 
areas, and extensive medical relief 
among the villagers. The total receipts 
in cash amounted to Rs. 52,873-0-9 and 
expenditure to Rs. 51,151-13 0, besides 


the value of 2264 bags of rice and many 
pieces of cloth contributed by the public 
in kind. 

Ramakrishna Mission 
Flood Relief at Tanjore 

The puplic are aware of the havoc be- 
ing caused by the floods in the Tanjore 
district. TJie railway lines have broached 
in several places and postal communi- 
cations have been cut off, putting 
serious difficulties even in the way of 
those who would like to go to the relief 
of the afflicted people. 

We sent Swami Rudrananda of our 
Mutt to Tanjore to study the situation. 
Ho reports that the suburbs of Tanjore 
and many other places have been seri- 
ously affected and that after several 
days Tanjore had its postal delivery 
only on the 28th. The Swami had to 
walk 11 miles and cross several broaches 
on the linos before he reached Tanjore. 
Though the floods appeared to subside 
at first, it sooms again on the rise. 
Many olierios are under water. 

Wo have remitted Rs. 500 as an ad- 
vance to the Swami to start relief opera- 
tions and wo shall also bo soon sending 
men to help him. 

Of the nature and extent of the re- 
lief needed we shall write subsequently 
on receipt of a detailed report from the 
Swami. 

Under the circumstances, wo appeal 
to tho generous ])iiblic to help us to un- 
rertako tho relief operations. 

Contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully received and aoknowlodgod 
by tho following:'’— (l) Swami Amritos- 
w'arananda. President: (2) 0. Rama- 
swami lyenger, Socrotary, Ramakrishna 
Mission, Mylaporo, Madras. 
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PRAYER 

i^?iwnn 

s# sFiHJr w: 5T 3n^ ll 

It ^ m *155^ & II 

fJr?5n ^>unfMt5Pf ^ ii 

Mr; 9ft?«rM*RW- 

sijqjto ^ qgqt ^rrasira^ ii 

0 Lord, ignorant of the ways of thy service, I go about every 
day from person to person with a view to acquire wealth for the 
satisfaction of my hunger. Yet, 0 Lord, 1 deserve Thy protection 
since 1 know, by the strength of the virtues acquired by me in the 
past, that Thou residest in the heart of all beings. 

Although the sun is only one, it penetrates through the 
darkness that envelopes the sky and the earth, and becomes visible 
to the eye. Why is it then that Thou, 0 Lord, who possessest the 
brilliance of a million suns art unknowable to me '? Perhaps the 
darkness of my soul is too dense ; but dispel Thou all that and 
become manifest unto my vision. 


SIVANANDALAHARI 


LOED JESUS AND HIS TEACHINGS 


t VEBY race has its periods of heroio 
activity. During such creative 
epochs, a powerful personality is very 
often seen to appear on the stage of 
human affairs to mould the destiny of 
the people and to bring into harmony the 
discordant notes in the cosmic rhythm 
of life. It cannot be denied that the 
advent of such a spiritual genius is a 
real boon to the world at large in as 
much as his life is an eloquent interpre- 
tation and reformulation of the eternal 
truths of which humanity become obli- 
vious for their engrossment in the 
slough of material concerns. As a. 
matter of fact a unique readjustment is 
effected by such a dynamic personality, 
on both material and spiritual planes. 
This has been illustrated no less eloqu- 
ently in the lifo of Jesus than in the 
lives of similar other prophets of the 
world. Jesus was born at a time when 
the land of the Jews and its surrounding 
countries witnessed an unprecedented 
moral and spiritual stagnation. Borne— 
the Queen of the age — spread her dread- 
ful arms all around, and her empire 
extended from the shores of tlio Atlantic 
to the Euphrates, and from the snowy 
peaks of Samarita to the desert of 
Lybia. Even the Med itorranean became 
no better than a Boman lake. The 
military dictatorship of Borne left no 
room for the free play of the individual 
and collective life beyond the four- 
walls of her Capital, The moral lifo of 
Borne Wbs alsj rotten to the core. 
Every social activity was carried to its 
most disgusting and outrageous excess. 
In short, a sense of insecin'ity and 
terror, unspeakable sadness and weari- 
ness leemed to reign perpetually in 


the minds of men. The history bears 
witness to the fact that the age was 
marked by unbounded self-indulgence 
and avarice, debauchery and infidelityi 
superstition and corruption. In Persia 
and Babylon the religions were reduced 
to an oflicial charlatanism, in Egypt and 
Syria, to a gross idolatry and supersti- 
tion and in the Greek and the Boman 
world, to a lifeless parade. Indeed, the 
age needed the advent of a mighty soul 
to save the self-forgetful humanity from 
imminent ruin and destruction. It is 
only a handful of Jews who even then 
struggled to maintain the glory of their 
ancient faith in the midst of universal 
superstition and gross materialism. 
Every student of history knows per- 
fectly well how this small but beautiful 
tract of land lying in the centre of the 
world, equally distant from the heart 
of Asia, Africa and of Europe, and on 
tho high road between them all, had 
served as tho battle-field of successive 
armies for more than three thousand 
years, and how repeated persecution 
reduced tho Jews into a race of vision- 
ary people dreaming of the advent of a 
powerful Kodeemer that would rescue 
them from tho iron grip of foreign 
domination. Prophet after prophet was 
born in the land and every one prog- 
nosticated the coming birth of a Messiah 
on the Jewish soil for their final deli- 
verance. Thus a mighty dream haunted 
the imagination of this unfortunate race 
for centuries constantly renewing its 
youth in its period of decrepitude. 

The birth of Jesus was, as it were, a 
fulfilment of a long cherished dream of 
the Jewish people though the real signi- 
ficance of his advent could hardly be 
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realised during his life-time. Jesus 
emerged out from the deep seclusion of 
bis native place— a helpless artisan 
Prophet to bear his irresistible testi- 
mony against the irreligious excesses of 
humanityi against corrupt priesthood, 
against hypocrisy and falsehood. Born 
in the small village of Nazareth in Gali- 
lee, of humble parents, Jesus gre?7 up 
to manhood like a shining pillar of liglit 
from the midst of uniform mediocrity. 
No doubt the formative period of his 
life is shrouded in profound obscurity. 
But it is interesting to note that at 
the age of thirty wo find him standing 
before the world as a full-fledged 
Messiah with a new gospel on his 
lips challenging tho idolatrous practi- 
ces of his own timo and revealing 
unto mankind a message of unique 
blessedness and peace. Jesus was 
indeed a child of Nature— an embodi- 
ment of simplicity and innocence. 
Thoughtful from his very childhood and 
instinctively senstivo to exalted senti- 
ments, Jesus had the unique privilege of 
holding communion with his inner 
being in the calm and sequestered 
recesses of the sublime hills that v(ith 
their verdant froslinoss and panoramic 
beauty invited such contemplative souls 
for spiritual practices. Nature spread 
before him all tho wealth and beauty of 
creation and gradually moulded his lifo 
into a living dynamo of spiritual force 
compelling in after ages tho homage of 
many an ardent seeker after Truth. 
The greatness of every sucli soul that is 
born for tho good of humanity scarcely 
receives a ready rocoguition during his 
life; but with the roll of ages his 
creative ideas begin silently to mould 
tho aspirations of men and secure a 
permanent foot-hold in the citadel of 
human action. Such was tho case with 
Lord Jesus as well. Ho was one of tho 


most persecuted of all the prophets 
that have ever been born in tho world. 
His life is one brief chapter of unmiti- 
gated suffering and persecution, — in 
short, a triumphant march throufjh 
thick and thin to tho virgin land of the 
Spirit. His unyielding spiritual genius 
swept everything before it. Tho bold- 
ness of his conviction, his stirring call 
to rise to the radiance of Spirit and to 
broak off the manacles of sordid mate- 
rial concerns for a life divine, his 
burning sympathy for tho poor and the 
down-trodden, his denunciation of 
organised sham and vandalism of the 
priestly classes — all combined to make 
him the idol of tlio common folk and to 
alionate as woll tho sympathy of the 
nol)lc.s, the Bharisoos and tho Sadducocs. 
Asa imitLor of fact ‘ho pioroed hyio- 
crisy to tho heart but with the same 
stroke he sealed his death warrant \ 
Jesus could hardly tolorato the rank 
hypocrisy of the priestly classes. Ho 
was pained at tho sight of religion 
being made an article of trade at the 
hands of a self-seoking and demoralised 
priesthood. Tho temples groaned with 
ceremonial excesses, and were converted 
into a conveuient place fov the exploi- 
tation of the humble and tho innocent. 
A transcendent revolutionary, Jesus 
rose in righteous indignation against 
everything that was calculated to stifle 
tho spirit of religion. “ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 ** 
thundered Jesus, “for yo make clean 
the outside of the cup and of tho platter, 
but within, they arc full of extortion 
and excess. Thou blind Pliarisoo, cleanse 
liret that which is within tho cuj) and 
platter, that the outside of them may 
be clean also.” “ Woo unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hyi)ocrites I for ye are 
like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed ai)pear beautiful outward, but 
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are within, full of the dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncloanliness. Even so ye 
also outwardly appear righteous unto 
men, but within, ye are full of hypo- 
crisy and iniquity.” No terms could be 
more strong and powerful to expose the 
hollowness of the practices and the pro- 
fessions of the Jewish priesthood. In 
temples and public places, on the hills 
and in the plains, Jesus made no secret 
of the exalted message he was born to 
deliver unto humanity. In spite of oppo- 
sition and persecution he boldly stood 
his own ground and sowed seeds of im- 
mense potency, that in after ages grew 
up into a magnificent tree ofToring shelter 
and peace to many a weary and jaded 
soul. It must not ho forgotten that his 
death-defying boldness was the spon- 
tanoous outcome of a life of absolute re- 
nunciation and su])rGmo spiritual realisa- 
tion. He came to realise that he and his 
Father were one, though to ordinary 
mortals such a declaration was a rank 
blasphemy. Jesus had therefore to 
regulate his teachings according to the 
mental make-up and capacities of his 
followers. “ To the masses who could 
not conceive of anything higher than a 
Personal God, he said, * Pray to your 
Father in heaven' To others who could 
grasp a higher idea, he said, am the 
vinCt ye are the branches ' ; but to his 
disciples to whom ho revealed himself 
more fully, he proclaimed the liighest 
truth, */ and my Father are one,’” 
Needless to say the teachings of such a 
soul constitute the immortal heritage of 
mankind. But it is a pity that at the 
modern age when power and pelf rule 
the world, the protagonists of Christia- 
nity have stultified by their action the 
innate greatness of such a noble religion. 
Riglitly has Mahatma Gandhi observed, 
“it is my firm opinion that Eui’ope 
tO'lay represents not tlio spirit of God 


or Christianity Europe is today 

only nominally Christian. In reality 

it is worshipping Mammon His 

(Christ's) so called followers measure 
their moral progress by their material 

possession The last book that 

Dr. Wallace wrote set forth his delibe- 
rate conviction that the much vaunted 
advance of science had added not an 
inch to the moral stature of Europe. 
The last war however has shown, as 
nothing else has, the nature of the civi- 
lisation that dominates Europe today. 
Every canon of public morality has 
been broken by the victors in the name 
of virtue. No lie has boon considered 
too foul to bo uttered. The motive 
behind every crime is not reliyiom or 
spiritual but yrossly material" It is 
nob tlieieforo an exaggeration to state 
that the lofty idealism proclaimod unto 
humanity by Jesus has been shame- 
lessly trampled under foot by his so- 
called followers, and the worshi]) of 
Mammon has been considered to bo the 
bo-all and end-all of earthly existence. 
This is iindoiibtodly ono of the most 
tragic of all the dramas that have in 
recent years been enacted in the Occi- 
dental world. Imbued with the spiri- 
tual culture of the East, Jesus chal- 
lenged the gross materialism of his 
time, and his teachings refieciiing as 
they do the beauty and sublimity of 
Oriental idealism have come down to 
the modern age as a standing rebuke to 
the godless culture of the West. Him- 
self an embodiment of a lofty genius, 
of purity and love, renunciation and 
humility, Jesus regarded himself as the 
mirror in which all the proidietic spirit 
of Israel had read the future, and invited 
the frail and bewildered humanity to 
stand bolt-u])right to look at the face of 
Reality, with the boldness of an Indian 
soor. 
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It is but truism that tho teachings of 
Jesus wore but a replica of what tho 
prophets of the East had taught many 
centuries back. Renunciation and love, 
humility and purity form the very 
keynote of his religion, though to most 
of his modem followers arrogance and 
bigotry, intolerance and materialism 
have a greater appeal than those lofty 
principles of spiritual life. If any 
man will come unto me,’* said Jesus, 

“ lot him deny himself and follow me. 
He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of ino, and he 
that loveth son or daughter more than 
mo is not worthy of mo. lie that 
findeth his life shall lose it. and ho that 
losoth liis life for my sake and tho 
gospel’s shall lind it. What is a man 
prolited if ho shall gain tho whole world 
and lose his own soul ? ” “ Wliomso- 

ovor ho be of you that forsaketh not 
all that he hath, ho cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” “ Verily, I say unto you tliore is 
no man that hath loft houso or parents, 
or brethren or wife, or children, for 
the kingdom of God’s sako, who shall 
not receive manifold moro in this pre- 
sent world, and in tho world to come, 
life ovorlasting.” “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures uiwn earth where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal, Imt lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor dust doth 
coiTupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal : for where your 
treasure is, there your heart be also.” 
“ No man can servo two masters : for 
either he will hate tho one and love tho 
other, or else ho will hold to tho one 
and despise the othor. Ye cannot servo 
God and Mammon. Therefore I say 
unto you, take no thouglit for your life, 
what ye shall oat, cr wliat yo shall 
drink, nor yet for your body what ye 


shall put on. Is not tho life more than 
meat, and the body more than raiment ? 
Behold tho fowls of the air: for tlioy sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns : yet your heavenly Father 
feodeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they?” “But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his lighteomnm 
and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought 
for tho morrow : for tho morrow shall 
take thought of the things of itself.” 
Tho sublime note of renunciation 
thus struck by Lord Jesus in his 
teachings even now rings in our ears 
with an irresistible appeal. But 
obsessed with materialism, tho modern 
world has given tho go-by to his simple 
))ut noble teachings and lias hiiggeil to 
its bosom a in'agmaiic p1iiloso])hy that 
is supposed to satisfy tho spiritual 
aspirations of tho human soul. As a 
matter of fact tho sweet cadence of tho 
music of Jesus’ life has been completely 
lost sight of, and tiiat is one of tho 
reasons why religion is preached at the 
point of tho sword and an insatiable 
earth-hunger has taken eomploto posses- 
sion of tho Western mind. When dosiis 
spot e of tho king iom of God to his 
people, lie did not think of any leinporal 
kingdom, hut of the kingdom of JIo von 
which is wn'fcbin every human soul, 

“ The kingrioin of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a Field ; tho which when 
a man hatli found, ho liidoth, and for 
joy thereof goeth and selleth all tliat 
lie hatli, and buyeth tliat field." “ Be 
ready”, sai<l Jesus, “for tho kingdom of 
God is !ib hand. Do not delay a 
moment. Leave nothing for tomorrow. 
Get ready for the final event wdiich may 
overtake you immediately, even now.” 
Verily, tho real kingdom to he aspired 
after is the kingdom of tho Spirit. 
Consciously or unconsciously tho entire 
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humanity is travellin^f from eternity 
along different routes to reach the realm 
of infinite beauty and goodness. But 
the evil propensities of the human heart 
more often than not waylay these 
unwary pilgrims and drag them down 
into the abysmal pit of degradation. 
Jesus has off and on sounded a tocsin of 
alarm to all and pointed out to the 
erring humanity tlio path that leads to 
the kingdom of Heaven — the abode of 
Bliss divine. 

Like Buddha, Jesus was also a 
champion of the poor and the down- 
trodden, and an enemy of every form 
of lifeless ceremonialism. Ilis mighty 
heart beat with each throb of all the 
hearts that ached known and unknown, 
and his life was a i»orfoct ombodimont 
of all the gentle virtues that liumanity 
is heir to. ''Blessed are the poor in 
spirit", said Jesus, "theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are the mock : 
for they shall inherit the earth* 
Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : for 
they shall bo filled. Blessed are the 
pure in heart : for they shall sea God. 
Blessed are they who are persecuted for 
righteousness* sake: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Whoever shall exalt 
himself sliall be abased and ho that hum- 
bles himself shall bo exalted.” " Love 
your enemies, *’ said Jesus, " do good to 
them that hate you, pray for them that 
persecute you. Forgive, and ye shall 
bo forgiven.** His detestation of wealth 
and his love for a life of poverty find 
an eloquent expression in his pregnant 
teachings." It is easier,** said Jesus, "for 
a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.*' " Sell whatever 
thou hast, and give to tliopoor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven.” The 
one outstaMding characteristic of his 


teachings is his emphasis on uhostenta- 
tiousness in matters spiritual. The 
communion with God must be held in 
secret, for it is no part of true religion to 
make a vain display of one’s sentimen- 
tal effusions in the street. It is only 
in the sacred silence of the heart that 
the real bliss is to bo realised. "When 
thou pray ost," said Jesus, "thou shalt 
not be as hypocrites are: for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues, and in 
streets that they may be seen of men. 
Verily, I say unto you, they have their 
rewards. But thou when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray thy Father 
wliich is in secret; and thy Father which 
secth in secret, shall reward thoo open- 
ly.** " Wlion thou doest thine alms, lot 
not thy loft hand know what thy 
right hand dooth, that tliy alms may 
bo in secret, and thy Father, which soeth 
in secret himself shall reward thee 
openly.** These are some of the preg- 
nant and illuminating teachings of 
Lord Jesus whoso depth of spirituality 
and breadth of vision have secured for 
him a unique position in the religious 
pantheon of humanity. Time has 
indeed come for a fresh searcliing of the 
heart. And the protagonists of Christia- 
nity must demonstrate to the world 
that the religion of Christ is not meant 
for the advancement of sordid ends of 
human life, nor for the emasculation of 
the pooido iirofessing a different faith, 
but for the recognition of the common 
heritage of mankind, for equity and 
justice, freedom and toleration in every 
walk of human life. It would bo a tra- 
vesty of truth to say that there are no 
trm Christians in the modern world; 
hut it is a fact that they are far out- 
numbered by those protagonists of the 
Christian faith to whom religion is an 
instrument to advance material ends. It 
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b a standing insult to the religion of 
Christ that it has been made to subserve 
tho sordid political ends of the Christian 
world. Christianity as taught by 
Jesus is a clarion call to rise to the 
glorious destiny of the human soul and 
as such it has nothing to do with politics 
and commercialism. For did not Jesus 
say unto his people, Bonder unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and 
to God things which are God’s ?” 

“ In modern Europe Christianity and 
civilisation.” rightly says Swami Vivoka- 
nanda, “ are two different things. 
Civilisation has now girded up her loins 
to destroy her old enemy, Christianity, 
to overthrow the clergy, and to wring 
educational and charitable institutions 
from their hands. But for the ignorance- 
ridden rustic masses, Christianity would 
never have been able for a moment to 
support its prmni despised existence, 
and would have been pulled out by its 
roots.” In fact the very spirit of the 
religion of Jesus has almost been killed 
by the land-grabbing activities of his 
so called followers, and as suoii, its 
claim as a factor in world-culture 


stands hopelessly challenged today 
before the bar of humanity. To the 
Hindus, Jesus is as much an object of 
veneration as other great prophets of the 
world ; and his teachings are prized no 
less than those of other saints and seers. 
But Christianity in its present form has 
utterly failed to broaden the outlook of 
its followers. Christianity, if it is to 
justify its existence as a moral force, 
must dissociate itself from ohurchianity 
and imperialism once for all and be 
preached in its original pure form to the 
world for establishing a happier rela- 
tion between man and man. It is time 
that the the Christian world should 
shako off the life-less accretions of ages 
that have gathered round the simple 
teachings of Lord Jesus and place before 
humanity the lofty idealism of love and 
renunciation for which he stood and 
died on the Cross. Let us hope better 
and nobler souls would rise in righteous 
protest against the materialism of tlie 
day that is very often taught in the 
name of the religion of Christ, and pave 
the way for a better understanding 
between the East and the West. 


love in ADVAITA VEDANTA 

By Surendra Nath Mitra, Af. B. Sc., L.T. 


* HB system of Advaita-Vedanta is 
often accused of having failed to 
transform love os a supreme and abso- 
lute value of life ^ 'i^Sod 

from the point of view of its practical 
application in religion, it has to plead 
guilty to the charge at least to a great 
extent^ Even such a learned and ortho- 
dox scholar of this system as Maliaina- 
hopadhyaya Pramatha Natlia Tarkabhu- 
sanafelt the need of explicitly emphasis- 
ing this defect of lovelcssness or dryness 
in the course of an article, published. 


a few months back, in an issue of the 
Vasimatif a Bengali Monthly of 
Calcutta. The accusation, however, 
cannot be maintained, in the last 
analysis, in the aspect of tiieory, and 
we believe that the subiimost con- 
ceivable religion of love can be 
built on the basis of this system of 
philosophy. An attempt Jias been 
made hero to throw some light on 
the conservation of tl:o viduo of lovo 
implied in this system, in its thoorc- 
tioal aspect. 
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The Advaita- Vedanta has defined the 
intrinsic and eternally abiding essence 
of Brahman, the Abso- 
lute Beality, in terms of the three 
characteristics of Sat (existence), Chit 
(consciousness), and Ananda (bliss). 
Looking into the meaning of the third 
characteristic, Ananda, wc can see, with 
little dilliculty, that this word is only a 
synonym of love. In defining the word 
Sukha, which is only an exact equiva- 
lent of Ananda, the Sanksepasariraka 
says: 

5l?ITOT^r ^ir dWd II 

“ Those who know the definition of 
Sukha, describe it as that for the sake 
of which everything in this world be- 
comes desirable, and which is desired for 
its own sake and not for that of any- 
thing else. This characteristic is present 
in the immediately perceived Self, and 
hence the essence of the Self is inferred 
as the quality of Sukha”. 

Now, an object of desire is necessarily 
an object of love also. Hence, the Self, 
tlio ultimately primary object of desire, 
is also the ultimately primary object of 
love. In the following verse of the 
same book, tlie Sanksepasariraka, this 
very idea is clearly expressed : 

si?RitJTf5r fStriRra: i 
5Rr: pRHjFH 

H (Sr«r#rii 

'a 

— Underived love is not to be found in 
anything which is naturally unable to 
feel pleasure (g^), whereas this love 
invariably exists in tlie directly perceiv- 
ed Self of oven a worm. We cau also 
infer love as an essence of the Self from 


the Vedio text dealing with love. 

Prom the above texti 
even the Naiyayikas (who do nob gene- 
rally recognise as an eternally abid. 
ing essence of the Self) cannot avoid 
inferring Sukha as the essence of the 
immediately perceived Self. 

The Panchadasi, a book which is 
highly valued and recognised by the 
orthodox school of Ad vaita- Vedanta, 
also derives Ananda, as an essential 
characteristic of the Self, from love* 
After establishing Samvit (conscious- 
ness) as an essential characteristic of 
the Self, it says : 

jrt: i 

*ii II 

TOWWii tR:*iH<dit*M: II— 
(TattvavJvokaprakaranam ; vorsoa 8-9). 

“ This consciousness is the Self which 
has Ananda for its essence, since the 
Self is the object of Supreme Love. 
‘ May I never cease to exist— may my 
existence continue for over*— -this desire 
is an evidence of the presence of love in 
the Self. Love of other things is deriv- 
ed from the love of the Self, whereas 
the love of the Self does not depend on 
the love of any other thing. Hence 
this love is an Absolute Beality, and 
from this follows the possession of 
Ananda by the Self ”. 

In the above quotations although the 
Self or the ultimate Beality is described 
in some places as love in 

other places it is described as an object 
of love In the Advaita- 

Vedanta, however, an object of con- 
sciousness (0.g., of knowledge, love, etc.,) 
is due to innate ignorance 
and has, therefore, no absolute reality. 
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Henoe, an objeotion may bo raised that, 
according to such descriptions, the Self 
or Brahman becomes an object and hence 
unreal. This, however, is an objeotion 
which has no validity. In the Upani- 
ahadio text, 

the Self is clearly described as an object 
of knowledge ; but no Vedantio scholar 
ever objects to such a description. 
According to this kind of reasoning 
even the description of Brahman as 
Knowledge is open to a similar objeotion 
since knowledge implies the duality of 
subject and object, no less than love 
impliea the duality of the lover and the 
beloved. The fact is, however, that 
every system of metaphysics has often 
to turn words through many fine 
shades of meaning, because it is bound 
to express its contents through words, 
originally applicable to descriptions of 
our empirical knowledge. In the Ad« 
vaita- Vedanta, ‘knowledge*, ‘knower* 
and ‘knowable’ are often convertible 
terms — all meaning indifferently the 
Absolute Principle of knowledge. In 
this system Brahman is not an abstrac- 
tion, as some people erroneously think, 
and henoe cannot be adequately des- 
cribed by the words 'knowledge', 
' knower etc., taken in their empirical 
senses; for, every abstract idea has 
only a subjective existence, being a pro- 
duct of the analysing and abstracting 
functions of our mind, and also implies 
one or more other abstract ideas. Hence, 
in this system, such words as ' lover’, 
' beloved ', and ' love * are all conver- 
tible terms, when applied to Brahman. 
Each of them is to be understood in the 
metaphysical sense of the Absolute 
Principle of Love, which appears in the 
world of phenomena as a two-term rela- 
tion as well as in varieties of temporary 
forms through the finitising and individu- 
alising determinations {Upadhis) under 
S7 


the influence of Maya. Henoe, a reli- 
gion of love founded on this system of 
metaphysics is rooted in the faith of 
realising the Absolute Transcendental 
Love through devotional practices and 
experiences which are but its manifes- 
tations through the Sattvika Upadhis 
(such manifestations may even be called 
its “ Lilas " or sports with itself, com- 
parable to the instinctive play-activities 
of a baby with its own shadow or 
imago, as the Bhagavata-Puranam 
says). It is hardly necessary to point 
out that a religion of knowledge, based 
on this system of metaphysics is simi- 
larly rooted in the faith of realising the 
Absolute Knowledge through practices 
and experiences, such as Sravana, 
Manana, Nididhyasana, etc., which are 
its Sattvika manifestations in this phe- 
nomenal life of ours. 

From the above quotations and argu- 
ments it is clear that the conservation 
of the value of love is necessarily im- 
plied in the conception of the Absolute 
Beality in the Advaita-Vedanta, and 
that a religion of love can be founded 
on this system quite consistently. Such 
a religion of love or Bhakti has an 
advantage over that based on a system 
ofdualistic or pluralistic metaphysics 
in so far as it satisfies more fully the 
rational aspect of our personality. In 
other religions of love the explanation 
of why we should love God, or our 
neighbours, or other creatures, as our- 
selves, or, in some sense, even more 
than ourselves, cannot at best go beyond 
the statement that such a relation of 
love is natural for ourselves and that a 
denial of a violation of the intrinsic 
nature of ourselves cannot but produce 
misery and prevent the establishment 
of the state of bliss for which we are 
all thirsting. Such an explanation also 
implies that the objects of our lovoi 
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inoludinit God, are eonoelved of as meaBS 
to the end of our own selves. On the 
other hand, in a religion of love, based 
on the system of monistic Vedanta, the 
eiplanation can go a step further by 
stating that this relation is natural be- 
cause all selves, including our own, are 
identical with Brahman, the only Bea- 
lity without a second. Hence, the 
Advaita- Vedanta can here claim the 
merit of offering the highest attainable 
explanation of our love of God, or of 
selves apparently other than our own, 
and of annulling the duality of means 
and end at the same time. 

In conclusion, it may be incidentally 
remarked, however, that neither a reli- 
gion of love which deliberately ignores 
or condemns knowledge, nor a religion 
of knowledge which wilfully ignores or 
condemns love, can be an ideal religion. 
An ideal, that is, a fully satisfying reli- 
gion is, no doubt, that in which there 
can be the maximum possible develop- 
ment of all the three aspects of our 


personality-^namely, those of emotions, 
of volitions, and of knowledge. A con- 
ception of an ideal of absolute perfec- 
tion realisable through a lop-sided deve- 
lopment at the sacrifice of some aspect 
or other of the fundamental nature of 
our personality certainly involves a 
serious irrationality somewhere, at least 
from the point of view of Advaita- 
Vedanta: for, no value— -whether of 
knowledge or of love, both of which 
are true and eternal characteristics of 
Brahman— has a reasonable chance of 
conservation without being preserved 
and increased in our phenomenal life 
on earth. It is true that transcendent- 
ally knowledge and love are identical, 
according to the Advaita- Vedanta ; 
but their separate mention in the 
Svarupalakshana of Brahman or the 
Self becomes highly significant if we 
consider the importance of developing 
both in our life and the possibility 
of developing one at the cost of the 
other. 


LEIBNITZ AND MADHWA 

By V, Sethu Bao 


t is true that every philosophy should 
begin with some presuppositions, 
and neither religious nor philosophical 
points can be argumentatively decided 
and convinced without a sympathetio 
attitude towards it. This applies more 
in the case of Madhwa's teachings than 
any other. 

The philosophical system of Madhwa 
is Dwaita or the dualism of Jeeva and 
Iswara. His system may bettor be said 
to he pluralistic. Leibnitz's philosophy 
is pluralistic spiritualism. 

The foundation of metaphysics is the 
quest'on of the mind. There is some- 


thing invisible, something that we 
comprehend, but cannot see, something 
immaterial which has its abode in all 
living things. This is called Jeeva. It 
appears that many of the western 
philosophers call mind itself spirit and 
distinguish it from matter. In a sense 
they are also dualists. In Indian 
Philosophy, particularly in Madhwa's 
system, mind is absolutely distinct and 
different from soul. It is a material 
organ of sense, inside the body, whereas 
soul is the essence of life. 

Materialists assert that there is only 
matter and that all life and motion are 
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only functions or qualities inheront in 
matter. We may say that what mate- 
rialists call force is exactly parallel to 
the soul of non-materialists. Absolute 
spirit cannot exist by itselfi that is to 
say, it should always be combined with 
matter. Plato, Aristotle and Descartes 
accept the existence of both matter and 
spirit. Descartes makes a distinction 
between the two. Leibnitz, who revived 
the spiritualistic doctrine in Germany, 
says that there is an active principle in 
everything, which is spiritual. It is 
one but divided into an infinity of meta- 
physical points called monads. They 
are force centres. Ho holds that God 
creates monads, which are infinite in 
number. According to Madhwa, the 
creation of a Jeeva is only the result of 
contact between certain eternal amsas 
of matter and life principle RFU and 
individual Jeevatina. 

**A11 those who see the admirable 
structure of animats find themselves led 
to recognise the wisdom of the author 
of things. Those who have any sentiment 
of piety and indeed of true philosophy 
should hold aloof from the expression 
of pretentious minds, who, instead of 
saying that eyes wore made for seeing, 
say that we see because we find ourselves 
having eyes. If any one attributes the 
existence of the things to chance, it is 
difficult to recognise an intelligent 
author of nature. God exists because 
he is possible. A perfect being cannot be 
thought of except as existing.” 

Max Muller has said that from the 
perception of the great phenomena of 
nature the human mind is led to think 
that there should be agents behind these 
phenomena. This transcendent power 
is God. Two proofs are given by 
Leibnitz for the existence of God, one as 
the sufficient reason of the world and 
the other that God being considered as 


the most perfect and greatest of beings, 
should be existing. He argues that 
every cause ki the world being at the 
same time an effect, cannot be the suf- 
ficient and ultimate reason of anything. 
So, a being beyond this series of causes 
and effects is necessary and it should be 
a sufficient reason of itself. If the 
substances of experience had not received 
their being from one universal supreme 
cause, they would be independent of 
one another and would not exhibit this 
order, harmony and beauty which we 
notice in nature. Madhwa also gives 
the same reason and adds that if there 
be no supremo perfect being as the 
sufficient cause of the universe, the 
matter which the world is made of 
should bo itself the cause ; but matter 
possessing no consciousness can neither 
he the creator nor experience that it is 
the creator. God is necessary for the 
realisation of the monads. Madhwa 
quotes the following stanza in support 
of his theory : 

Wm: I 

II 

Both Leibnitz and Madhwa bold that 
God is personal and full of attributes. 
Those attributes are perfectly real. 

Leibnitz's Monadology : " God is 

absolutely perfect, perfection being 
understood as the magnitude of positive 
reality in the strict sense when the 
limitations or the bounds of those 
things which have them are removed. 
Tliere where there are no limits, that is 
to say, in God, perfection is absolutely 
infinite.” He is the source of whatever 
is real in the possible. There are many 
different kinds or perfection which God 
possesses and each one of them pertains 
to Him in the highest degree. So far as 
power and knowledge are concerned 
they have no limits in God, 
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Madhwa also holds the same opinion. 
Brahma is said to be perfect 

in the highest degree in dvery kind of 
attribute. Attributes are all and 
I He is all-knowing and all- 
powerful ?PRn(rf^:i He being the creator 
of a marvellous universe consisting of 
many wonderful things, should be a 
being of superhuman qualities. Cf. 
^ 

II 

Leibnitz : '*6od is necessary because He 
is possible. Thus God is not merely an 
eternally necessary being whose very 
idea involves existence and who is in 
that way the ground of existence to all 
other beings. Ho is also the greatest of 
beings, the highest of monads, whoso 
own existence is one among many neces- 
sary and eternal truths.*’ 

Madhwa : God is independent, whose 
existence, knowledge, and actions are 
self-contained, while those of the 
dependent beings take their origin from 
God: ^ : — 

^ 5fRnf^ 

He, from whom all tlio beings origina- 
te, by whom such beings are preserved, 
into whom they all re-enter after annihi- 
lation, % Brahma, and He should be 
sought after. The same idea is found 
in Leibnitz. Greek philosophers also 
thought tliat everything that existed 
was derived from a single principle and 
strove to return to it» 

Descartes thinks that every thing must 
have an efficient cause, which is at least 
as real as the effect. He assumes this 
principle to demonstrate its validity 
and it is the real basis of his proofs, in 
the first place, of the existence of God, 
and in the second place, of the existence 
of the external world. Ho proves the 
existence of God by means of the princi" 


pie of causation. He also employs this 
in establishing the reality of the world. 
God must exist, otherwise no adequate 
cause can be given for the existence of 
external ideas and things, and also of 
the idea of God in us as of absolute 
certainty. Descartes's system almost 
corresponds to the Vivartavada 
of Sankara, as regards the relationship 
of God to other living beings. He says 
that extension and thought are different 
attributes of one and the same which is 
God. Leibnitz regards God as being 
both within the system of things and 
quite outside of it. He regards God as 
at once the highest of monads and the 
creator of the monads. Western critics 
think that tliis is an inconsistency of 
Leibnitz’s system, because God, “being 
one of the series of monads cannot be 
regarded as their sufficient reason, as 
choosing to create the system of which 
he is an element’’. Madhwa who regards 
both God and individual soul as Atma, 
tJio highest as Parmatma, and the others 
as Jeevatmas (utterly distinct from one 
another) denies the inconsistency because 
the Jeevatma owes its existence to 
Paramatma, and because the Jeevatma is 
a roilected imago or Pratibimba of 
Paramatma. The great difference bet- 
ween the two according to Madhwa is 
that Tswara is independently eternal 
and Jeeva is dopendontly eternal. The 
proof of the existence of God according 
to Madhwa rests entirely on the testi- 
mony of Vedic truths. Nalyayikas 
boldly assert that the existence of God 
can be logically proved. Madhwa 
contends that God is beyond proofs of 
logical inference. He can be known to 
exist only through the testimony of 
eternal truth. Eternal truths according 
to Leibnitz are dependent on God but 
are not arbitrary and do not depend 
on His will. God does nothing for 
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which He does not deserve to bo glorified; 
God has regulated from eternity the 
whole course of the universe without 
diminishing his freedom in any respect. 
The universe is a whole which God sees 
through and through with a single glance. 
God alone has a distinct knowledge of 
all, for He is the source of all and He 
is everywhere. There are expressions in 
our Yedic literature which proclaim 
that God is the greatest of the great, 
the smallest of the small, the knower 
of all and all-pervading. Whatever 
worlds are seen or hoard, He envelopes 
them all. Ho is everywhere. Accord- 
ing to Leibnitz's conception, God has 
no body and Ho can have no limit in 
space and time, whereas Madliwa’s 
contention is that although God has no 
material body, Ho has a body of know- 
ledge (?H) and bliss 

^ ii 

He is swift and grasping without 
hands and feet. He sees without eyes 
and hoars without oars; God is believed 
to be personal. Leibnitz also is an 
advocate of theism. As regards the 
idea of the nature of God, there seems 
to be complete harmony between the 
two systems, especially in the conception 
of the existence of a personal God. 
There is no BU])port oven in the early 
Yedic literature for the belief that God is 
an abstract impersonal being. Although 
this theory is opix)sed to the western 
deism, Plato and Aristotle, tlie classical 
philosophers, believed in a personal God. 
More than this, Leibnitz believes that 
God, out of bis will makes, changes or 
produces according to the principle of 
the best. This is a peculiar theory of 
Leibnitz, but it is similar to the idea 
conveyed in Creation 

in Madhwa’s sense is not the creation 
of new' substances but it is only a 


combination of eternal material parti- 
cles or atoms. He is only the author 
of the ways of combination. In Leib- 
nitz's own words God is not only an 
inventor to His machine but also 
what a prince is to the subjects, and 
indeed what a father is to his children, 
Madhwa advocates the fatherhood of 
God quoting the Sruti— 

^ ftTOI I 

It has been said that the world 
consists of infinite number of force 
centres or monads consisting of rational 
and sensitive souls existing from eternity 
from which the com))ound phenomena 
result. Soul and the material atoms 
are eternal. These subtle forms 
are said to bef^ so far as their 
beginning! essn ess is concerned ; but 
when they are combined with other 
material atoms, they are said to be 
created not in the full sense in which 
entire created things are conceived, but 
only as a free mixing of universal 
consciousness or self-consciousness with 
material atoms. The universal cons- 
ciousness is called which is extre- 
mely subtle and line. is the 

individual consciousness or individualis- 
ing principle or self-consciousness. The 
monad is thus a s])iritual force or 
activity which finds expression iii its 
continual changing states. It is a 
living and perpetual mirror of universe. 
“ Everything inithe world is force, life^ 
soul, thought, desiro The metapbysi - 
cal view of monads is that thoy are 
simple substances without parts and 
as there are no parts, there can be 
neither extension, form, nor divisibility* 
A monad can become existent or come 
to an end only by creation or annihila- 
tion". On the other hand Sri Madhwa's 
Jeeva is atomic, t.e., though existent in 
a particular place in the body, its 
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power or action pervades the whole 
body. Jeevas are said to possess from 
eternity a form which is not material 
but subtle and spiritual. Leibnitz holds 
that the entire universe consists of 
spiritual substances, which are called 
monads. All simple substances or 
created monads jnay be called entele- 
chies, because they have in themselves a 
certain perfection. There is in them a 
sufficiency which makes them the source 
of their internal activities and renders 
them so to speak incorporeal auto* 
matons. Will it be a bold assertion if 
those entelechies are said to be similar 
in character to Madhwa’s Uttama Jeevas 
or Devatas ? Of course these are striking 
similarities. Leibnitz holds that the 
entire universe consists of spiritual 
substances, and that an absolute intelli* 
gence would not have an external world* 
This view regards the body as an aggre- 
gate of souls, that which is usually 
termed the soul being merely the central 
monad. The body and soul are related 
as essence and happiness. 

Madhwa also bolds that these atomic 
souls are real and their number is 
countless. He also says that there is 
no bit of matter in the universe that is 
not inhabited by a Joeva. These count* 
less Jeevas occupy every point of space 
as distinct units of intelligence. Hero 
is worthy of note the diversity in the 
teaching of Leibnitz. He contends that 
space and time have only phenomenal 
existence and that the monads are 
really without position or distance from 
each other. There is no such thing as 
absolute vacuum or empty space. Prana, 
the essence of light and force, pervades 
everywhere. The Jeevas ore absolutely 
different from one another and from the 
world of matter and material atoms. 
They are scattered everywhere in the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 


of nature, and even beyond these. It 
is impossible to think of any material 
object without Jeeva pervading it so that 
according to Madhwa everything on 
earth or in Heaven is a living organism 
of souls encased in matter. 

JTlftrrRRP. Il infinite are the 
Jeevas dwelling in an atom of space. 

II 

Flowers and fruits spring up in 
response to music, some plants shrink 
in response to touch, some respond to 
feeling. Thus there is no object which 
is devoid of Jeeva." The Jeevas are so 
many luminous stars suspended in space. 
They are reflections of the Supreme 
Being. They derive their light and 
energy from God. They will, think, 
and act under His orders and laws and 
are dependent entirely on His grace. 
Jeevas are mere puppets, which act 
according to the close and constant 
directions of the Supremo Power. 
Though subject to His laws, the Jeevas 
are free to choose means and ends, 
select good or bad Kaimas, commit sins 
or do virtuous actions, and acquire merit 
or demerit. The material mind presents 
all its impression to ^akshi or self* 
consciousness. 

These Jeevas are not occupying the 
same level of equality. They are classed 
into an infinite gradation of steps. This 
doctrine is said to be peculiar to 
Madhwa, but it is not so; a carefu 
study of the Taittiriya Upanishad will 
make this point clear, that Madhwa 
does not teach anything which has no 
sanction either from Vedas or accepted 
Smrithis. According to Leibnitz eveacy 
unity is a true substance containing 
within itself the source and law of its 
own activity. It is that which is 
internally determined to action. It is 
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an indivisible unity like soul or soul 
itself. Leibnitz upholds the doctrine of 
unity and individuality of the monad 
and also their diversity and multiplicity. 
There is an infinite number of these 
individuals each distinct from every 
other. The law of specification, or of 
distinction runs through the universe. 
Two beings cannot be alike. They are 
not individualised merely by their 
different positions in space or time, 
duration and extension : on the con- 
trary, they are, as we have seen, princi- 
ples of relativity of connection. Monads 
are specified by an internal principle. 
Their distinct individuality is consti- 
tuted by their distinct law of activity. 
Leibnitz applies here the principle of 
continuity which is unity in and 
through diversity and not the principle 
of bare oneness. There is a kingdom of 
monads, a realm truly infinite, composed 
of individual unities or activities Un an 
absolute continuity. Distinct indivi- 
duality as well as ultimate unity is a 
law of reality. Madhwa's teachings are 
not opposed to any of the above princi- 
ples, and it is a marvellous coincidence. 
Madhwa lived in India in the 12th 
century, whereas Leibnitz was in 
Germany in about the 17th century. 
** The monad of Leibnitz represents the 
whole universe in a number of ways all 
different, all true, thus giving the world 
the full perfection of whicli it is capable. 
Natural distinctness of one Jeeva with 
another from eternity as advocated by 
Madhwa compares very favourably with 
the doetrines of Leibnitz, who accepts 
the theory of an internal variety in the 

monad. The changes or vikara 
attributed to the soul is due to its 
connection with matter. Leibnitz holds 


that the cause of the changes of the 
monads, of their variety and complexity 
is one with the cause of the regulated 
Variety of change in the universe itself. 
There is complete harmony between all 
beings in the universe so that each 
monad in fulfilling the law of its own 
existence, contributes to the immanent 
significance of the universe. 

According to the law of continuity 
there should be, apart from the inter- 
mediary substances of various degrees, 
one substance which should be infinitely 
large and also one infinitely small of 
which everything is made up. 

Leibnitz considers that it is impossible 
to conceive unity which is material. 
Nature has its existence as a whole in 
space and time. It is a mere aggregate, 
a collection. Its very essence is plura- 
lity and difference. It is divisible 
without limit. 

According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, matter 
of which all the substances are created, 
is made of innumerable indivisible 
atoms. Let us enquire whether these 
atoms occupy space. If the answer be 
in the affirmative, they are subject to 
further divisibility. If the answer be 
in the negative, by the mere combina- 
tion of spaceless points no now substance 
which occupies space can come out. 
Imaginary geometrical points cannot 
become a straight line, nor imaginary 
lines form a figure. So every atomic 
substance in the universe is infinitely 
divisible. The atom is an incompre- 
hensible element which occupies the 
smallest imaginable space. This point 
is beyond the perception of ordinary 
human eyes. Leibntiz has said that 
mathematical points and geometrical 
parallelograms are merely theoretical. 


{To be concluM) 



THE YOGA DARSANA 

By K. 8. Samaswami SaBtri, fi.i., B.L. 


t his system approached the problem 
of the reconstruction of the national 
culture from quite a different point of 
view. It cannot be denied that the 
Gita view of Samkhya and Yoga is the 
ancient Upanishadio view about the 
way of knowledge and the way of 
works. Yoga is skill in works cffirg 
Gita II. 60.). Yoga is derived, so 
far as the Gita is concerned, rather 
irom Yu] (to control) or Yuj (to connect) 
than from Yuj {Samadht). It des- 
cribes the means of self-control such 
as Karma and devotion leading to 
purity of mind. Samkhya is the radi- 
ance of knowledge which is the summa- 
tion of works— (^rt^ Gita 

XVIII, 13). In interpreting this verse 
Madhusudana Saraswathi says that 
Samkhya refers to Vedanta. In the 
Srimad Bhagwata we have a statement 
in 1, 3. 10 that Kapila taught to Asura 
the Samkhya doctrine which had dis- 
appeared in course of time and which 
enumerated the ultimate categories. In 
the third Skandha of Bhagawatha wo 
have a discourse by Kapila to his mother 
Devahuti. There we have not only a 
description of the evolution of the cate- 
gories but also an affirmation of God. 
lam referring to these facts to point out 
that the traditional view of the Sam- 
khya doctrine in the sense of the way 
of knowledge included an affirmation of 
God. The Samkhya Sutras loft God 
out of its enumeration of categories. 
The Upanishads as well as the Gita 
refer also to Baja Yoga or the science of 
mind-('ontrol leading to self-realisation. 


But in them it is in due relation to 
Gnana and Bhakti and Karma. In 
Patanjali*s Yoga Sutras, however, it is 
lifted to a supreme height and a system 
of philosophy which is the Samkhya 
system with Iswara superadded as the 
twenty-sixth principle is formulated in 
a clear and comprehensive manner. 

It is thus clear that the ancient Yoga 
is that equability of mind (Samathoa) 
which leads to the realisation of the soul 
as Oversoul in a state of identity or in a 
state of union. But in the Yoga Sutras 
the summum bonum is described as 
kaivalya or the isolation of the soul in 
its own glory 

Yoga Sutras, 1, 3). Bhojadeva says in 
his commentary on the Yoga Sutras 
that Yoga is really (Viyoga or 
separation), t.c. the separation of Puru- 
shah and Prakriti. (54)^1) 5f^ 

But in the Gita Yoga is 
described as the (Viyoga or se- 
paration) of our union with Dukha 
fpain)~.(^ 

frfiRr VI, 23). By such separation the 
divine and blissful nature of the soul 
shines forth in realisation as the bliss- 
ful Faramatma or in a state of blissful 
union with Paramatma. But this is 
not the significance of Yoga according to 
the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali. The 
Samkhya system says that the isolation 
of the soul (Kaivalya) comes from 
Fiveka or knowledge, Patanjali stresses 
also vairagya and Yogio exercises lead- 
ing to samadhi. He contributed a great 
idea, vie., the idea of concentrated medi- 
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taiion based on a high moral life and on 
Yogio exercises and postures and discip. 
lines. He stressed the fact that devo- 
tion to God is one of the most important 
and valuable and effective and fruitful 
of all such disciplines of the mind. 
That is why his system is known as the 
Seswara Samkhya (Samkhya with God), 
while the Samkhya system is called 
Nirimara Samkhya, 

If we bear in mind the achievements 
of modern psychology and spiritualism 
in the West, we can well realise why the 
Yoga system has a noteworthy modern 
note. The modern mind has realised 
that the brain is only the instrument 
of the mind and that thought is not a 
mere product of the physical brain. 
Psychologists affirm now that the mind 
har faculties other than those which 
are in relation to the outer w.rld 
through the senses and can function 
independently of the senses. The Yoga 
teaches us how to acquire such wider 
faculties by stilling and concentrating 
the mind and focussing its dispersed 
powers. 

The Yoga system is thus a link bet- 
ween ancient and modern thought. It 
is an orthodox system of thought be- 
cause it admits the Veda and God. It 
admits three Pramanas, viz,, perception, 
inference, and scripture. The spiritual 
value of meditation is affirmed in the 
clearest terms in the Upanishads. The 
Gayatri Dhyana has been the possession 
of the Indian mind all along. The Veda 
inculcates the importance of tapas and 
brahmacharya and dhyana. It teaches 
practical discipline as well as specula- 
tive truth. The Katha Upanishad as 
well as other Upanishads refer to Yoga 
meaning thereby the way of work 
including devotion and meditation. 
The Yoga system combined the Sam- 
khya doctrine with the doctrine of 

38 


God and the ancient doctrine about 
austerity and meditation and concentra- 
tion. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali have 
been commented on by Vyasa This 
Vyasa bhashya is a marvellous piece of 
work and has raised and solved many 
subtle i)roblems of thought. The Sutras 
consist of four parts, viz,, the first part 
{Samndhipada) dealing with the nature 
of Samadhi (supreme meditation), the 
second part [Sadhanapada) dealing with 
the means of attaining Samadhi, the 
third part (Vibhutipada) dealing with 
t.4o supernatural powers attainable by 
Yoga, and the fourth part [Kaivalya- 
pada) dealing with the nature of the 
liberation of the soul. 

The Yoga system has adopted the 
Samkhya motajibysics, superadding 
thereto the principle of Iswara as 
already pointed out above. The terms 
used by it, viz,, Drashta and Drisya 
correspond to the Samkliyan Purusha 
and Prakriti. Tho Drashta is in a 
state of relation to tho chittavrithis 
or the mental states. According to the 
Yoga system, Mahat is evolved from 
Prakriti, and from Mahat w^e have 
Aliamkara and Manas and the ten senses 
along one line of evolution and the five 
Tanmatras developing into the five gross 
elements along another line of evolu- 
tion. As in tho Samkhya system the 
relatednoss of Drisya and Drashta is 
tho cause of bondage and tlie severance 
of the relation is tho cause of libera- 
tion. 

Tho reattainmont of tho soul's self-re- 
alization is, in tho Samkhya system, due 
to Vivoka (discrimination). Tho Yoga 
seeks to achieve this summum bonum 
by the stilling and control and inhi- 
bition of the mental states (chitta 
vrithinirodha). We liavo to ascend 
from Sabija Samadhi to Nirbija Sama- 
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ihi by means of the ashtanga yoga 
ooDsisting of Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pra- 
nayama, Fratyahara, Dharana, Dhyana, 
and Samadhi (vows of ethical absten- 
tions. vows of ethical actions, postures 
of body, breath-control, resolute with- 
drawal of the senses, meditation concen- 
trated contemplation, and self-realisa* 
tion). Dr. Iladhakrishnan is not right 
in his view that niyama is optional. 
Nor is he right in saying that Samadhi 
is not a simple experience uniform as 
long as it lasts. On the contrary, it is 
a succession of mental states which 
grow more and more simple until they 
end in unconmomneee In the Asam- 
prajnata Samadhi Drashta or Purusha 
is free from all entanglements of Prakrit! 
or Drisya and is established in his 
ewarupa or glory. As Wordsworth 
says : 

“ Wo are laid asleep 

In body and become a living soul.** 

The Yoga Sutras treat of Vibhutis or 
siddhis (supernormal and miraculous 
powers) resulting from various Yogic 
practices and concentration {Samyama), 
But it declares at the same time that 
such powers are a delusion and a snare 
and are impediments in the way of the 
attainment of self-realisation in Sama- 
dhi. Such powers are not a breach of 
the natural order but are the results of 
the operation of other and higher 


natural laws governing the operation 
of finer and higher energies in the 
universe. 

Most of the weak points in the Sam- 
khya system exist in the Yoga system 
also. It did a great service in attack- 
ing and overthrowing the heretical 
materialism and subjectivism and 
nihilism and in paving the way for the 
re-establishment of the Vedio faith. But 
the defects of the Samkhya doctrine, as 
described above, persist in it also. Its 
inclusion of Iswara is a great forward 
step and an admirable redeeming fea- 
ture, and its emphasis on spiritual discip- 
line is a most valuable asset. But 
Patanjali's vie?? about Iswara is poor 
in content and has not got the sweep 
and the glory of the Vedantic view. 
According to him God is only one of the 
Purushas, though he is a great Purusha 
{Purusha Visesh^) who is omniscient 
and who is free from misery and Karma 
and is the Guru or teacher of all. He 
no doubt makes devotion to God (Iswara- 
pranidhana) one of the potent means of 
attainment of Samadhi, But with him 
God is not the Omnipotent Creator of 
the universe, and the world is not the 
manifestation of Gods' will. Nor is 
God the giver of the fruits of actions. 
Nor is He regarded as the Oversoul or 
Paramatman. Nor is there any decla- 
ration of the identity or union of the 
souls and the Ovorsoul. 
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By K. 0. 


^ '8 thero any conflict between 
^ ahimsa and the Vedanta ? To a 
lay mind it appears there is. The aim 
of this article is merely to state the 
difficulty, as it appears to a common 
mind, of reconciling Ahimsa with 
Vedanta. The writer is not qualified 
enough to attempt this reconciliation* 
He trmtSt however ^ that this article will 
induce some competent scholar to explain 
the principle of Vedanta vis-a-vis 
Ahimsa. 

Wo take Ahimsa and Vodanta not to 
mean any abstract principles of ethics or 
metaphysics but as denoting pratical 
and practicable principles for the actual 
conduct of life. During the present ago 
India lias produced two groat ox])onents 
of both Ahimsa and Vodanta each of 
whom has taught his philosophy by 
example as well as by the word of the 
mouth. If Ahimsa is the breath of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s nostrils, the whole 
being of Swami Vivekananda was 
steeped in Vedanta. Wo shall draw 
upon these two men to illustrate our 
problem. 

By most people Vedanta is believed to 
be a system of theology on abstruse 
metaphysics studied by sour<faced 
monks in their lonely forest abodes. 
Swami Vivekananda fought strenuously 
against this current notion of Vedanta. 
He preached in most unambiguous terms 
that the Vedanta lays down a practical 
course of conduct for ovoi’ybody. “The 
time has come when this Ad waita is to 
be worked out practically. Let us bring 
it down from heaven unto the earth; this 


is the present dispensation Let 

your teachings come down lower and 
lower until they liave permeated the 
world, till they have entered into every 
pore of society, till they have become 
the common property of everybody, till 
they have become part and pared of our 
lives, till they have entered into our veins 
and tingle witli every drop of blood 
there.” Again, he says that the only 
Commentary, the authoritative Commen- 
tary of the Vedas has been made once and 
for over by Him who inspired the Vedas, 
by Krishna in the Gita. There it is for 
everyone, for every occupation of life. 
These conceptions of the Vedanta must 
come— must remain not only in the 
forest — but they must come to work out 
in the Bar and the Bench, in the Pulpit, 
the cottage of the poor man, with the 
fishermen that are catching fish and 
students that are studying. 

Vodanta preaches above all (l) the 
immortality of the soul and (2) the soli* 
darity of this universe. The first prin- 
ciple teaches us to be fearless in the per- 
formance of our duty. The supreme fear 
is fear of death. If I am inimortaly 
what need I bo afraid of iu this ephe- 
meral world ? “Strength, oh man, 
strength”, say the Upanishads. “Stand 
up and be strong”; aye, it is the only 
literature in the world whore you find 
* fearless ’ used again and again. 
The second principle does inevitably 
load to universal love. If I believe 
in the solidarity of the universe, I must 
feel for every living and sentient being. 
The Swami further says : You may talk 
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dootrines by the millions, you may have 
sects by the hundreds of millions ; aye, 
but it is nothing until you have the 
heart to feel, fool for your brethren as 
your Veda teaches you, till you find they 
are parts of your own bodies, till you and 
they, the poor and the rich, the saint and 
the sinner, all are parts of one infinite 
whole which you call Brahman. 

Mahatma Gandhi also is a staunch 
believer in the immortality of the soul 
and in universal love. Yet Ids teaching 
of Ahiinsa does not seem to fit in exactly 
with the teaching of the Gita. Krishna 
taught Arjuna to shod tlie fear of killing 
as well as of being killed. Mahatma 
Gandhi is not afraid of being killed but 
he won't kill. He would say, ‘*If I am 
myself immortal, that is enougli for me. 

I am not afraid of dying at the hands of 
any man. My so-called enemy is really 
my brother ; if I cannot conquer him by 
love, I shall not try to conquer him by 
violence. Bather, I would make a last 
attempt to rouse his slumbering soul by 
offering my body as a sacrifice". Tiie 
Gita lays stress on the mental attitude 
at the t me of action. It hardly lays down 
any obio3tive rule of conduct. It simply 
says tliat the doer should dissociate him- 
self from the results of his action and 
then fearlessly do whatever rolo is assign- 
ed to him in the social order. Arjuna was 
a Kshatriya, his duty was to kill the 
enemy, and Krishna advised liini not to 
shirk this duty out of sontimentalisni 
and out of false notions about life and 
death. Mahatma Gandhi raises Ahimsa 
into an objective rule of conduct. His 
doctrine of non-resistance to evil 
follows closely the Tolstoyan version of 
tlie New Testament. Whereas the Gita 
teaches man to do work (whether violent 
or non-violent) but dissociate himself 
from the fruit thereof, Gandhi preaches 
^hiiJ'sa above all things. There seems 


to be some real conflict in these two 
views. * 

Let us now turn to another aspect 
of the matter. The Vedanta speaks of 
the spiritual oneness of the whole uni- 
verse and Swami Vivekananda thought 
this theory is the true basis of universal 
love. “The infinite oneness of the Soul 
is the eternal sanction of all morality, 
that you and I are not only brothers — 
every literature voicing man's struggle 
towards freedom has preached that for 
you— but that you and I are really one. 
This is the dictate of Indian philosophy. 
This oneness is the rationale of all 
ethics and all spirituality." “It is lovo 
and lovo alone that I preach, and I base 
my teaching on the great Vedantio truth 
of the sameness and omnipresence of 
the soul of the universe." Does this 
universal lovo imply Ahimsa in the sense 
of non-violence and of non killing? If 
so, it would seem to conflict with the 
toaebing of tlio Gita. It might bo said 
that the conflict is only apparent inas- 
much as a man who docs his duty in a 
spirit of complete resignation to the will 
of God, can never do any violent deed. 
But the context of the Gita direct- 
ly gives the lie to any such as- 
sumption, Wo know that the whole 
])urpose of the Gita was to goad Arjuna 
to a violent affray, and Krishna did not 
cease to preach till the desired effect 
was produced on Arjuna’s mind. So if 
we take the teaching of Vedanta as a 
whole we cannot say that it taboos all 
violent action as such. Ahimsa or 
non-violence was propounded as the 
highest ethical principle by Buddha and 
Christ, but the Vedic religion did never 
make any fetish of it. The Vedas did 

* Tho infiuffioiency of Ahinna as a tale o 
conduct hfta been diycussed by B. G. Tilak In 
Chapter II of hie Qita Rahasya. 
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not deprecate warfare, and permitted 
animal sacrifice. In the Manusamhita 
Ahimsa ^as given the first place amongst 
the rules of conduct ; but Manu himself 
recognised notable exceptions to this 
rule. Nonetheless Ahimsa makes a 
very powerful appeal to all normal 
minds. To a world bled white by a 
most devastating war, distracted with 
the machinations of scheming diplomats, 
and living in perpetual dread of another 
frightful carnage, the Gospel of Ahimsa 
brings a new hope and a new faith. 
What should he the attitude of a Vedan^ 
tin towards this gospel 7 According to 
Swami Vivekananda, Vedanta teaches 
universal love and universal brother- 
hood. Does not universal love imply 
Ahimsa ? 

Mahatma Gandhi would carry Aliitn- 
sa to the extreme limit. He won't lay 
violent hands on any living thing. He 
cannot boar up with non-vegetariandiot. 
For aught wo know, Swami Viveka- 
nanda was not against meat-eating. 
Gandhi] i is fully aware that the very 
process of life involves some destruction. 
But whereas Swami Vivekananda 
taught that it cannot be any sin to 
maintain oneself on animal food, Gan- 
dhiji is apologetic about taking any 
food at all. “l am painfully awaro of 
the fact that my desire to continue life 
in the body involves mo in cons- 
tant himsa, that is why I am 
becoming growingly indilTeront to 
this physical body of mine. For ins- 
tance, I know that in tiie act of respi- 
ration I destroy innumerable invisible 
germs fioating in tlio air. But I do 
not stop breathing. The consumption 
of vegetables involves himsa but I find 
that 1 cannot give them up. Again, 
there is himsa in the use of antisei)tics, 
yet I cannot bring myself to discard the 
use of disinfectants like kerosene, etc., 


to rid myself of the mosquito pest and 
the like. I suffer snakes to be killed in 
the Ashrama when it is impossible to 
catch and put them out of harm’s way. 

I even tolerate the use of the stick 
to drive the bullocks in the Ashrama. 
Thus there is no end of Himsa which I 
directly and indirectly commit. * 

All I claim for myself is that I 
am ceaselessly trying to understand the 
implications of great ideals like ahimsa 
and to practise them in thought, word 
and deed and that, not without a cer- 
tain measure of success as I think. 
But I know that I liavo a long way yet 
to cover in this direction”.- (Young 
India, Nov. 1, 1928). Is this mental 
attitude one sanctioned by the Vedanta? 
I shall refer to yet anotlur puzzle 
Even though ^Ealiatma Gandhi is of 
opinion that everyday life involves us 
in himsa he concedes that deliberate 
killing in some eases may bo Ahimsa. 
Benders may recall that in September, 
1928 Gandliiji peimittod the killing by 
poison injection of a maimed calf which 
was lying in intense agony and which 
could not even turn its side without 
excruciating pain. Gandhiji told that 
the killing of this calf, whose condition 
wa^ past recovery, was not himsa. He 
said, “To cause pain or wish ill to or to 
take the life of any living being out of 
anger or a selfish intent is himsa. On 
the other hand after a calm and clear 
judgment to kill or cause pain to a 
living being witli a view to its 3i)iritual 
or physical benefit from a pure selfless 
intent may be the purest form of 
ahivistu Each such case must bo 
judged individually and on its own 
merits. The final test as to violence 
or non-violence is after all tlie intent 
underlying the act.”— [Young India 
Oct. -1. 1928). Ho gives an example 
of when the killing of a man may 
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be justifiable. “Suppose for instance 
that I find my daughter—whose 
wish at the moment I have no 
means of ascertaining— is threatened 
with violaton And there is no way by 
which I can save her, then it would bo 
tlie purest form of ahimsa on my part 
to put an end to her life and surrender 
myself to the fury of the incensed 
ruffian.” The question one would 
naturally ask is, why not kill ihe 
ruffian? Manu who gives the 

first place amongst the objective 
rules of conduct would permit such 
killing. 


An assailant, even if he happens to be 
one’s own Guru, a child or an old 
man or a Brahmin well-versed in the 
scriptures, should be killed without 
hesitation. 

ButGandhiji won’t kill the ruffian, on 
the contrary ho would kill his daughter, 
[Is it because she is his daughter?] —and 
then offer himself as a sacrifice to the 
fury of the ruffian I This is clearly the 
Christian way of non-resistance to evil 
and not the Hindu way. 


SOME BEPLECTIONS ON DR. RADHAK RISK NAN* S 
MYSORE CONVOCATION ADDRESS 

By Prof- K, S. Srikantan, M. A., F, B. E. 8. {London) 


S HE recent Convocation Address of 
Dr. Badhakrishnan at the Univer- 
sity of Mysore is noteworthy in more 
respects than one. It gives a new 
turn to the general spirit of the addresses 
delivered so far at the Mysore University . 
Dr. Badhakrishnan is an old savant of the 
University in the early days of its in- 
ception. Few expected then that wi- 
thin a decade he would come back to 
the University with international re- 
putation to deliver its Convocation 
Address. Dr. Badhakrishnan, it is well 
known, is a philosopher of the laymen 
and in his address wo find the sweet 
contemplative meditation of a philoso- 
pher providing ample scope and full 
activity for the work-a-day problems 
of life, as these are essential ingredients 
for the realisation and perfection of the 
individual in this universe. Without 
exaggeration, it may bo stated, that to 
the e who had the privilege of attending 


the Convocation, the address of the 
Doctor with its wealth of ideas and 
masterly expressions, must have been 
an intellectual feast. In his address, as 
in his books, ideas and expressions 
seem to compete with each other for 
superiority. 

After exhorting the graduates of the 
University “to live the life of a student” 
without allowing “that life to terminate 
with a change of scone or of occupation”, 
the learned professor dwells at length 
upon a variety of topics essential 
for the rising youths to get forged into 
harmonious human beings of culture. 

“ Life is a dome of many-coloured 
glasses ”, and Prof. Badhakrishnan has 
had something to say about every 
aspect of life. From knowledge and 
culture to the Bound Table Conference 
he has dealt with every topic of interest. 
“ Mere knowledge only gratifies curio- 
sity and it is culture that refines and 
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perfects personality. A TJniversiti^, 
therefore, ought to be a cultural Univer- 
sity promoting a fellowship of spirit, a 
society of seekers of Truth, who believe 
that there are things in life of vastly 
greater import than wealth and com- 
fort, necessary as these are.*' The path 
of University progress does nob lie in 
running efficiently the race for power 
and glory. A true University must 
primarily promote scientifie learning 
because “ the triumphs of science which 
have enabled mankind to establish civi- 
lization over chaos declare the majesty 
of the human spirit quite as artistic as 
the human achievements. But scientific 
pursuit always evolves mutually antago- 
nistic creeds and principles and so 
culminates in a house divided against 
itself, and so the need for philosophy is 
felt to put the mental house in order 
and arrive at some knowledge of 
themselves and their place in the uni- 
verse.** Nor is this all. Man is and 
has his being in society and so the 
meaning in dignity of liuman life and 
the pursuits that give man his vocation 
in this planet cannot be understood in 
their full significance unless social aims 
and ideals got to be completely known. 
This is how sociology and kindred 
sciences get to become essential elements 
of a University Course. More than all 
these, a high level of intellectual sanity 
and sincerity constitute the essential 
criteria of an ideal University and 
the learned Professor is never tirOvi of 
harping upon these. 

Such is, in brief, the general trend of 
his address. But we cannot help regrett- 
ing the dmrth of comtmetive sugges- 
tions in the remarkable address of the 
learned Doctor. Equipment to the 
modem needs of life requires practical 
learning too, albeit with a cultural bent, 
and all are agreed that in India we are 


having today only abstract education. 
What to do in life is quite different 
from what we have to know in ideals. 
In this respect the American and the 
German Universities serve as a clear 
contrast to the Indian ones. The 
graduates of Indian Universities* start 
athinking of the problems of life only 
after they become graduates. What 
does an American or a German graduate 
on the other hand feel ? In the words 
of Stephen Leacock, fairly typical of the 
Americanism of today, "Any American 
college student can run a motor car, 
take a gasoline engine to pieces, fix a 
washer on tho kitchen ta]), mend a 
broken electric bell, and give an expert 
opinion on what has gone wrong with 
tho furnace.** Such is the type of Ameri- 
can education and American Univer- 
sities. As against this ideal Dr. Badba- 
krishnan consistently with tho past tradi- 
tions of India, places his spiritual ideal 
of search after truth, which means in 
his own words " tho universality of 
spirit, tho inviolability of personality, 
the fact of fellowship, the duty of ser- 
vice and power of sacrifice.** We arc 
second to none in the matter of appre- 
ciating the superior worth of the spiri- 
tual aims of the East as against the 
Mammon worship of the West. Our 
point here is Prof, Itadhakrishnan has 
academicalhj dealt with the ideals of 
a University without outlining the 
practical lines of evolution. 

But one tiling is transparently clear 
in the efntire address. It breathes the 
spirit of the t'mes. India is passing 
today through a state of political and 
economic evolution. Things are ac- 
quiring new values and a new renais- 
sance is gradually creeping in over us. 
The social and the polincal upheaval 
has created unrest everywhere. One 
cannot help remarking that the trouble 
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and turmoil of the country today 
have affected even the learned Doctor, 
who therefore is forced to refer to the 
all-important Round Table Conference. 
To him the Bound Table Conference is 
the touchstone of British sincerity 
towards India. Rifjhtly does lie point 
out that India is not dumb or inarti- 
culate. It has a soul with a living 
throb. To seek to stifle it is to court 


disaster. "It is not for a few concessions 
here and there that India is at present 
clamouring, but she wants to live her life 
freely in her own country according to 
her best interests. The Indian thinks 
and feels in terms of national pride and 
self-respect." The philosopher has 
beaten the politician in gauging correct- 
ly the functions of the Bound Table 
Conference. 


THE CONCEPT OP SUBSTANCE 

By M, A, Venkata Bao^ M. A. 


^11 E concept of substance is having an 
extremely rough handling in cur- 
rent realistic thought. Bertrand Rus- 
sell devotes a chapter to it in bis book 
"The Analysis of Matter " and speaks 
of it in such a way that one begins to 
wondoi' at the sira[)le-minded crudeness 
of all earlier jiliilosopJiors who had 
ontertairied the idea as of groat signi- 
ficance in the intei'pretation of reality. 
Nevertheless, it is a question whether 
the ghost can bo laid so easily. 

Wliat is substance? Bertrand Russell, 
througliout his books, "The Analysis 
of Matter” and “Outline of Philosophy,” 
is thinking of the common sense notion 
of an inert core in the heart of physical 
things, refined by Locke into the idea 
of an unknown some-what supposed to 
lie behind the qualities holding them 
together in a mysterious manner. This 
way lies scepticism. The road from 
Locke to Hume is traversed so often 
that it is unnecessary to point out the 
familiar mile-stones. But this is not 
the only view of substance. 

^ True explanation consists in the dis- 
covery of a law or a principle operative 
in regions of fact. The sciences are 


systematic attempts to reveal order in 
particular regions or aspects of reality. 
Order is revealed if underlying princi- 
ples are discovered. Principle is iden- 
tity in difference. The principles 
revealed by the sciences are maps of 
different aspects of reality, showing 
networks of connection. Electrons and 
otlior, entelechy and clan vital, the 
general will and freedom, coherence and 
truth are princi])lo3 which organise or 
aim at organising vast regions of fact 
and experience in the light of operative 
identities or central ideas. These are 
the 'Substances’ of those sciences. ‘Sub- 
stance’ is thus the goal of thinking or 
explanatory principle. Philosophy, 
therefore, as a thinking consideration of 
things cannot dispense with 'Substanoe.' 
Philosophy is thus a search for sub- 
stance, the principle that may lie at the 
back of all the 'Substances' or provincial 
unities of the sciences. Progress con- 
sists in improving current notions of 
the idea, and not in the impossible 
enterprise of abandoning it altogether. 
It may of course be questioned whether 
the word is a happy one to indicate the 
ultimate principle of the universe. 
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Substance, attribute and mode are 
scholastic categories which Descartes 
rendered current in modern tliought. 
They belong to our heritage, a heritage 
which underwent a great metamorphosis 
in post-Eantian thought, a criticism and 
reconstruction of fundamental concepts, 
which present day reactions against 
Idealism pass by without notice. Indeed, 
Bergson and llussoll in their attacks on 
substance flog a dead horse, with great 
spirit and with all the naive confidence 
that it is very much alive. The stric- 
tures that Hegel passed on Spinoza’s 
Substance are forgotten and are being 
rofiirhislied against Hegel himself in all 
iiinncenco. History has many ironies, 
rovliiips, there is some justification for 
the recent attacks on substance, for, if 
the Tuochanical idea of ‘ inert pushy 
coio ’ was dead in philosophy, it was 
very much alive in science and furnished 
its uncritical back-ground leading to 
tlie Newtonian idea of inert matter, 
with definite quantities of mass framed 
in uniform si)aco and time, all throe 
unconnocte<l with o:ich other and un- 
influenced by each otlior. Einstein lias 
opened the eyes of our scientific iihilo* 
sophers toilio inadequacy f)f ‘ substance ’ 
and they proceed without hesitation to. 
attribute its sins to philosophy, in entire 
ignorance of the fact tliat philosopliy 
had transformed tlio old coinmon-senso 
idea out of recognition long ago. 

• ' Lob us cast a swift glance at history. 
Descartes defines substance as that 
which is clear and distinct. Descartes 
being a great mathematician is thinking 
of clear and distinct thought. For him 
sensory qualities are not clear and dis- 
tinct, for they vary in a confused 
manner, and are the products of 
interaction between mind and body. 
Applying this criterion of intelligibility 
interpreted in this manner he arrived 
39 


at the tw'o substances of mind and 
matter. Mind and matter arc clear and 
distinct, because, says Ddscartes, they 
have their essence within themselves 
and therefore need nothing out-side of 
themselves to become intelligible. Here 
is a germ of thought destined to play a 
groat part in all future philosophy — 
again a modioval horitap.o. Substance 
is that \vhicli lias its essence within it- 
self. Substance is solf-oxistent and 
thoroforo self-explanatory. Now all 
particular things in the universe go be- 
yond themselves for their very being. 
Tliey take us beyond themselves to 
electron or radiation, state or family, 
beauty or goodness to bocoino iutolligi- 
blo. Now this process must stop somo- 
wboro, it thought is to bo satisfied. If 
we pursue particular connections, 
causal, or cosmological, wo are landed 
in an infinite i‘Ogross. There must be a 
IMiint of view which shall include all 
causal series, and from another dimen- 
sion it may bo, give us a glimpse of a 
solf-oxistont and self-explanatory princi- 
ple. This is substance. Now Descartes 
thought that mind and matter were 
substances, their essence being respec- 
tively thought and extension. It is 
not clear whetlior this view is yet out- 
worn. Taking thought as self-conscious- 
ness posssssod by a being who is a self 
in nature and constitution, and taking 
extension as space, it is clear that 
modern thought has not yet got beyond 
these positions. Recent extravagances 
of iisychology cannot obscure the fact 
that the human mind is a self, or lias 
in it to become a self which can reflect 
on itself and the objects of its experi- 
ence, and this power puts a gulf bet- 
\veeri it and the animal. Recent physi- 
cal speculations on space-time are not 
far removed from the Cartesian idea of 
matter as extension. Analysis of men- 
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tal ovenfcs and physical events forces us 
to postulate mental agency and space- 
time material. It is as impossible to 
account for physical events without 
space-time, as to account for mental 
events without mind. That is to say, 
mental agency, and “matter** interpret- 
ed as space-time obeying Maxwell’s 
equations are categories or operative 
principles of unity. If you think of 
these categories as existing apart from 
their concrete embodiments in particular 
situations, mind apart from sensations, 
feeling and impulse, matter apart from 
mass, radiation and motion, they become 
the mysterious and unnecessary entities 
which modern thought repudiates. 13ut 
as W. James pointed out long ago, 
sensation, fooling and impulse do not 
float in the air ; and mass, radiation and 
motion, are not isolated phenomena un- 
connected with each other ; they are 
forms of one primordial ‘matter*. Mind 
operates through sensation and every 
event occurs in the matrices of matter. 
Behind the modern repudiation of sub- 
stance and other categoi’ios, lies a strange 
inability to rise above single and flat 
dimensions. Analysing ovoiit-ii, it is 
found easy to put them side by side in 
endless series of minute nothings. Ana- 
lysing mind, it is found easy to put 
sensations and their after-olTects side 
by side in a series. And desperate ex- 
pedients are perforce sought to All up 
the gaps in the two kinds of series. A 
'compact series* of infinitely divisible 
units in matter, and “mnemic pheno- 
mena” in mind, are supposed to heal the 
breach and cover the paradox. The error 
lies in what may be called the fallacy of 
single dimensions, Bealism thinks of 
things in single planes. Units of the 
same kind are intelligible but what 
constitutes them units are also units. 
Tbe physical object is a complex of 


sensa and the unity that holds the 
sensa together is also a complex of 
sensa. What constitutes a unity or a 
series is supposed to consist of the units 
of the object of the series. Denial of 
substance lies in the inability to rise 
above tlie series and observe its unity, 
which lies in a different dimension de- 
noted by the words, underlies or operates 
through, Boality is thick, compact 
of more dimensions than one. Modern 
Bealism is characterised by a “flat 
or thin** conception of reality. This 
is facilitated by its method of abs- 
tract analysis. If we make the 
units as small as possible, we 
are likely to ignore the common ele* 
inont, and stress its uniqueness. With 
reference to Hume’s view of causation, 
Whitehead in his Presidential Address 
to the Aristotelian Society in 1922, 
points out that each single instant has 
a future signiiicanco beyond its spatio- 
temporal reference. The more wo look 
for difference the more wo shall find 
them, and the further away do wo go 
froju the underlying basis, the minuter 
and subtler becomes its presence in the 
discriiiiiiiatod unit. Wo find it difficult 
to perceive the self in sensation and 
matter in tlio event-particle. Their 
span becomes minute but they are there 
novcrtlioloss. Plvon the barest sensation 
is soinebody*s awareness, even the unit 
of the Cantorian series has an element 
or aspect which renders it similar to its 
fellows in the series. The category of 
Substance as principle of synthesis is 
inescapable in the analysis of reality, 
and it cannot ho reduced to subjective 
illusion with Hume and Russell. And 
intrinsic causal laws and mnemic 
phenomena are unavailing substitutes, 
as they are reduced to the same dimen- 
sion as the units of which they are 
supposed to bo the unity. 
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Neither Bergson nor Bussell can do 
without substance as princii)lo of 
synthesis. Bergson’s elan vital is a 
creative energy taking many forms, it 
is one and continuous. But wo cannot 
have the continuity without the unity. 
Every fragment of life has tlio same 
elan vital as its indwelling force. 
Bussell’s sensa and events require mind 
and “ matter ” as principles of unity. 
Sensa without minds that arc aware, 
are as impossible as awareness without 
something to be aware of. Berkeley and 
Bussell commit opposite fallacies, but the 
result is the same. If Berkeley resolves 
existents to percepts, Bussell erects 
percepts into existents. Both expedients 
are unnecessary and unavailing. 

Physics began witli the common-sense 
notion of material substance as inert 
‘ pushy * core. Its own inner necessity 
of development drove it to abandon 
trench after trench and approximate to 
the philosophical notion of matter as 
negativity, tension or strain involved in 
activity. First it abandoned secondary 
qualities, then it gave up continuous 
substance as uniform phenomena, and 
thought of matter as consisting of tiny 
lumps of the billiard ball variety. Now 
it has to abandon atoms and ether and 
retain only potentials. It has abandon- 
ed the uniform framework of space and 
time with tlie old continuous substance. 
It is no wonder that it appears as 
though substance has retreated from 
position to position until it is revealed 
as an illusory appearance. Hence the 
energy of repudiation. But it is clear 
that this process is only a process of 
refinement and not of gradual annihila- 
tion. What disappears is Locke’s sub- 
strate, the common sense ‘pushy’ inert 
noro. ‘Pushy’ is T)r. Whitehead’s 
epithet for resistance. What remains is 
the principle of union. All event-parti- 


cles obey as Bussell puts it, intrinsic 
causal laws. If wo are serious with 
intrinsic, causal, and law, we can only 
moan that all material events are forms 
of an underlying energy the conditions 
of whoso ap])earauco and change are 
determined by its own intrinsic nature. 
And the lesson of relativity is that 
space and time and matter are fused 
together in the closest union, so that 
energy taking form appears to us in 
space and time. The interval is time- 
like and space-like, but is not time and 
space. And recent dovolopiiionts of the 
quantum tlioorios suggest that ultimate 
units of matter electrons and protons 
are not eternal and unique and self- 
existent bits. As Eddington i)uts it, 
the electrons may appear anywhere in 
a certain area of sub-other. And as 
Bussell admits, the same electrons may 
never appear again. That is to say, 
matter is to bo thought of as energy 
appearing in fields, focussing themselves 
in centres. No two waves are the same, 
no two centres remain identical, but the 
l)atterii of wave and centre persists, so 
long as the distribution of stress and 
strain remains approximately the same in 
the neighbourhood. Tliat is to say, elec- 
trons alone will not do and other alone 
will not do. There is universal energy 
appearing in fountains or centres. Matter 
is identity in di (Tor once. And this identity 
of pattern and underlying energy is the 
principle of synthesis, physics is looking 
for. It is Substance. It is the source 
of the intrinsic causal laws of which 
Bussell speaks. Substance as inert core 
has disappeared in physics, it disappear- 
ed in philosophy after Hume and Kant. 
But substance as category or principle of 
synthesis remains. The latest intor])re- 
tation of physical substance brings it 
close to the philosophical notion of 
matter as negativity or tension. 
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By Swami Iswarananda 


It is said in tho Sliastras of the 
Hindus that tho vory placo where tho 
name of tho Lord is uttorod is holy, the 
person who utters and the person who 
hoars aro blessed. Hence it is, wo have 
takon this opportunity of celebrating 
the nativity of Jesus Christ so that wo 
may purify ourselvos by uttering his 
holy name, by contemplating on his 
message and by meditating over his 
divine personality. 

That being our object, it is not 
within our scope to digress into 
tho historicity or otherwise of 
Jesus of Nazareth. For tho aspirant 
whoso solo object is tho realization of 
spirituality, what is essential is the ideal 
itself and that tho deity or tho porsou 
whom he worships should bo an em- 
bodiment of tho ideal. Historical ro- 
soaroli has got its own value and is not 
to bo slighted, nay, groat harm as well 
as good has boon dono in the past 
through the creations of mythology, but 
wo believe greater good will be dono in 
future by sticking to liistorical facts and 
truths bare and simple. But if tho ideal 
is true in itself it docs not matter much 
to tho seeker of tho ideal whether the 
embodiment of it is liistorical or mytho- 
logical. Further, there is no imitation 
without something real to imitate. 
There is no falsehood which does not 
pay homage to truth and in tho midst of 
all tho discussions about Christ’s his- 
toricity, who can doubt for one monioat 
the reality of tlio revelations and rea- 
lisations of such a groat soiir.Miidia, 


tho homo of saints and sagos and 
of groat Avataras, has borno testimony 
again and again to the existence in 
dosh and blood of tliese man-gods on 
earth. Wo therefore understand him 
and worship him as one of those groat 
manifestations of divinity that have 
descended to this earth in every epoch. 
Such great personalities manifesting in 
a lesser or greater degree tho Divinity 
through tho human form do appear on 
this earth again and again for tho 
establishment of tho Dharma. So says 
tho scripture : 

d'jjcHi'i ii — 

“ Whenever virtue declines and vice 
prevails, then do I incarnate myself 
(on earth).” 

.\nd with tlio Hindus wherever such 
manifestations occur, whether in India 
or Palestine or Arabia, they fool that 
they must worship. It is in the blood 
of tho Hindu to bow down in tho pro- 
sonco of holiness and purity, irrespec- 
tive of caste, creed, or colour. If they 
did not do it they would not ho true to 
themselves, they could not bo true to 
their own scriptures. For, has not 
Bhagawan Sri Krishna said : 

^ TO II 

“Wherever you find a great soul of 
immense purity and power struggling to 
raise humanity, know that Ho is 
Ixirn of my own s])londour and I am 
there working tluviugh liim.” Tho 


A lecture delivered at Rajkot. 
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Hindu therefore sees in Jesus of 
Nazareth none other than another 
manifestation of Bhagawan Krishna. 
There is notliing which blinds man so 
much from seeing truth as prejudice. 
Let us beware of it. “ Light is good in 
whatever lamp it is burning. A rose 
is beautiful in whatever garden it may 
bloom; a star has the same radiance 
whether it sliines from tho oast or west.** 
Other religionists have yet to learn 
this lesson from tho Hindus and it is 
gratifying to note tliat many in 
tho West ha\'0 begun to look upon 
Krishna, Buddha and Bamakrislma 
as divine incarnations and worsliip 
them as they do Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
a diflioult thing for the Christians and 
IMahommodans to understand how it is 
possible for tho same person to worship 
one and all deities and incarnations. 
That is because they liavo not yet grasp- 
ed the groat fundamental truth taught 
in our scriptures .— Sat Vi2>ra 
Bahudha Tho supreme Dei- 

ty is one though called by various 
names. To the Hindu, Shiva, Vishnu 
and Durga are not dilTorent gods, hut 
they are tlio same ono God in his 
different aspects. Wo, Hindus, are said 
to bo polytheists. Undoubtedly wo aro. 
And why, because wo aro monists par- 
excellence. Tlio Hindu never loses sight 
of tho ono that is tho back-ground of 
the many, and so ho can worship all 
gods on earth. Tlicro is, besides, the 
theory of Ishtam. A Hindu takes uj) 
for special worship and devotion one of 
such deities or incarnations of God as 
suits his own temporamont and ideal. 
This is his chosen Deity or Ishtam and 
towards this Deity ho gives his whole- 
hearted dovotio]!. At tho same time ho 
does not do:q)iso any other aspect of 
God, nay, ho worships them all, because 
it io his own Deity who exists in other 


ways. In tho words of Ilanuman, tho 
devotee of Bama : 

m: “Krishna 

the Lord of Badlia and Bama tho Lord 
of Rita are one and tlio same as 
Paramatma or Supremo Lord, hut yet 
tho lotus-eyed Bama is my all in all.** 

Sliri Bamakrislma used to compare 
this Islitanistha with the attitude of a 
daughter- in- law in a Hindu house-hold. 
She reveres and respects her mother-in- 
law, fatlior-in-law and other members 
of the family and servos them all with 
love. And yet, to her, lior husband is all 
in all. lie is her special lord and her 
relationship to him is difforoiit. If a 
lliudii thoroforo worships Christ 
no Christian neod ho puzzled ; it is 
not duo to lack of faith in his 
deity but duo to a broader and deeper 
understanding of him. Nor neod ho 
hoi)o that India is going to ho converted 
to churcliianity and its doctrines and 
dogmas. India had many Christs, before 
Jesus of Nazareth and after him, and 
when she finds ono more such cast in 
tho same mould and teaching tho same 
truths she can understand and worship 
lii)n. India believes not only in tolera- 
tion, but in piAntivo acceptance and she 
is glad that one more gom has boon 
added to her vast ocean of spi I'itual 
treasures. "Our worship is unbounded 
and free, our salutations go to all God- 
like men of all ages and of all countries 
without distinction of caste, colour or 
creed. Our salutations go to all Puo- 
l)hots of tho past and of tho present and 
to all that may como in future. For, 
they aro all mauifestations of God,'* “so 
said Swami Vivekananda voicing tho 
ortliodox faith of the Hindu Dliarina 

liidood, most of us cannot realise God 
except through these manifestations of 
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nia. Our highest; imaginative or in- 
tellectual descriptions of God are more 
words without a content until we come 
across one wlio is the embodiment of 
the attributes of God, such as know- 
ledge, love, i)urity, freedom, com])assion, 
non-attachment, etc. Science declares 
that vibrations of light are every- 
where and at all times but w'e do not 
oatoh tlio vibrations cxcejit through the 
lighted lamp, t.c., unless they are made 
manifest to our iilaiio of perception 
through a concrete medium It is true 
that oven the meanest of us embodies 
that God, and that lie is everywhere and 
in all creatures. But the Lord of the 
Xlniverso is not seen and felt, is not 
made tangible to us unless lie is rolloct- 
od by one of those giatit lamps of earth, 
the Ohrists or Avataras. Compare our 
conceptions of God with tho character 
and attaimnonts of those Buddhas, 
Krishnas and Christs and we will find 
that our concept ions fall far short of 
those gods on earth. It is through 
thorn that mail gets a glimpse of 
tho beyond. That is why Bhagawan 
Sri Krishna said: “ Ifo who knows 
in true light ray divine Inrth and 
activities, attains immortality and 
becomes one with mo.** Jesus Christ 
said of himself in the same way : “ T 
am tho way. tho truth and the life, no 
man comoth unto tho Fatiior but by 
mo.** (‘ Me ’ in this context means tho 
Avatara or tho Son of God in a special 
souse). And hence in another place ho 
says : “ Ho who hath seen tho Son hath 
seen tho Father.** “ If God wore your 
father you would love mo for I proood- 
od forth and came from God, neither 
came I of myself, but Ho sent me. I 
am tho light of tho world. He that 
followoth me shall not walk in darkness 
but shall have liglit of life. When yo 
have lifted up tho Son of Man ye shall 


find that I am Ho and that I do nothing 
of myself ; but as my Father has taught 
mo, I speak those things and he that 
seeth me seeth Him that sent me.*' 
Hence the necessity for woi'ship of God 
in and through man. As long as man 
has not realised his own impersonal 
being, as long as he is himself a person 
wdtli individuality, so long he is bound 
to see God as or through a person. Tho 
worship of the Personal God is a consti- 
tutional necessity of man. 

And when Jesus of Nazareth came ho 
came with a groat message for all 
humanity. “ Be thou perfect as the 
Father in heaven is i)orfoct.** Hero is 
a call to humanity to attain to tho ])er- 
fection of Divinity. “ The kingdom of 
heaven is within you.** Aye, all perfeo 
tion, all i)urity, freedom, bliss, know- 
ledge, and immortality aro all already 
buried in tlio liuman soul, nay, wo aro 
one with it, but duo to our ignorance or 
Avidya we do not see it. “ I and my 
Fatlior ill heaven arc one,’* said Jesus in 
tho same way as our Kishis said, 
** Aliara Brahmasini.'* And when this 
realisation comes, wo attain to 
^lukti or freedom from all bondages and 
miseries, from all births and deaths. 
Ilonco Jesus taught, “Know the trutli 
and tho truth shall mako you free.*' 
When does tho truth become known ? — 
When the heart is pure, when Chilta 
Sudd hi attained. And Jesus said: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for, they 
shall soo God." 

II 

“ This Atman smaller than the smallest 
and greater tlian the greatest dwells in 
the heart of the creatures. Tho desiroloss 
one, being free from grief, realises that 
glory of tlio Atman through tho purity 
of the mind and tho senses**, says the 
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Kathopanishad. And tlii» seeing of 
God and the realising of our perfection is 
to come hero and now while in the body, 
not by going to some distant heaven 
above the clouds, after death. For "The 
kingdom of heaven is within you". 
"God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living" — We are asked therefore to 
be Jivanmuktas, to attain to Mukti 
even while living in those bodies. And 
what groat love of God ho had I "Thou 
shaft love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind," — this is an example 
of supreme Bliakti. And such a man sees 
God in one and all and therefore loves 
them all. “I am in my Father, ye in me, 

I in you** and therefore the injunction — 
*‘Lovo thy neighbour as thyself.** It is 
the same Atman tliat is in all and there- 
fore the knowers of self love all beings 
as their own self. Compare this 
with what Bhagawan Sri Krishna said : 

^ I 

^ ^ II — 

"Ho who secs mo in all things and sees 
all things in mo, he never becomes 
separated from mo, nor do 1 become sepa- 
rated from him.** And Jesus therefore 
could love even the publicans and the 
sinners and when others ])rote3t6d ho 
said to them: "Tlio son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.** And ho who was worshipped and 
idolised by thousands of his country- 
men, even ho was the servant of all 
beings. He washed the feet of his own 
disciples wlio wore like servants unto 
him and wiped them with his own towel 
and then said to them : " Ye call mo 
master and Lord and ye say well, so 1 
am. If I, then, your Lord and master 
have washed your feet, you also ought 
to wash one another's feet. For, I have 
given you an example that you should 


do as I have done to you.'* This 
picture brings before our mind that 
other vision of Bhagawan Krishna, the 
Lord of all beings, serving as the 
humble charioteer of Arjuna in the 
battlo-liold of Kurukslietra. Tlie disciples 
thought that Jesus was too great to be 
approached by ordinary mortals and 
when children came, they would not 
allow them to come near him and then 
he said to them : "Allow little children 
to come unto me. Those who are of the 
kingdom of heaven are like little babes 
and except ye become like babes, ye 
shall not enter therein.** Every one 
knows how in our Shastras thu 
Paramahamsas are described as bMavat, 
like children, without guile, simple, 
open-hearted, unsuspecting and pure 
and they alone realise God. And 
thougli he was worsliippod by thousands 
around him, ho said : "If I glorify 
myself, my glory is nothing. It is the 
Fatlior that glorifies me." There you 
liave an example of utter humility and 
renuriciation. No credit for himself but 
all belongs to God, for, Jesus realised 
that ho was not the Kartha or the door, 
and ho said : "it is the Father that 
doeth the works.*’ lie was only an 
instrument in the hands of God. Thus 
Ho was tho supremo illustration of 
renunciation, that is taught in the 
Bliagavad Gita, in tlie midst of intense 
activity. And he was himself a Tyagi of 
no moan order. Ho had given up all 
for the Lord. "The foxes have holes, the 
birds in tlie air have nests, but the Son 
of Man hath nowhere to lay his head.** 
Ho was a homeless wandoror with no 
attachment whatever, preaching and tea- 
ching wherever lie wont, accepting what 
ever came to him by way of a morsel 
of coarse food, never taking care for 
the morrow. “Seek ye not what ye shall 
oat, or what ye shall drink, neither be ye 
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of doubtful mind. Your Father knowoth 
ye have need of those things. Sook yo the 
kingdom of God and all these things shall 
be added unto you.*’ Josus had complete- 
ly given up his mind to God and never 
doubted God will ever cease to care for 
him. For, is it not said in the Gita : 

*Tf ^ i 

“ Those who without any other 
thought, constantly think of me and 
worsliip me, over dwelling in mo, — 
I look after all tlieir wants.** And 
again, “ Who are my father and 
mother? Those who do the will of 
God. They alone are my relations’*— 
in the same way as Sankara said, — 

m\ ^ 

giKRi: II 

“Parvati is my mother and Siva is my 
father ; my relations are the devotees of 
Siva and my native land, all the throe 
worlds.** Tims we see, Jesus was a 
ininco amongst Sannyasins and lie told 
his disciples and followers: “Thou 
shalt roiiounce all if thou wilt bo my 
disciple," for, without Tyaga no man 
realised God : 

I 

“ Not by works, not by progeny, not 
by riches, but by renunciation alone is 
immortality attained.** And Josus 
said : “ It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven.** Verily, Josus was uncompro- 
mising in his insistence on renunciation. 
God to him was not a sauce with which 
to season the enjoyments of this world. 
He loved God for IHs own sake and 
renounced all for it. Perhaps it may 


may bo too high an ideal for all to 
follow and wo may be far away from 
the ideal, but we shall not bring down 
the ideal, just because wo are not strong 
enough for it. It is true that this work- 
a-day world wants a lower ideal 
but then if the higher ideal is not 
there, the danger is that wo lose sight 
entirely of tlie ideal. Compare the 
Christendom of the medieval age when 
across the length and breadth of Europe 
hordes of Christian monks wandered 
carrying the torch of religion and 
spirituality to the doors of the poor 
peasants as well as of the kings. Com- 
pare the religious fervour and enthusiasm 
of those days with the modern materia- 
listic Europe in which there is no room 
for renunciation. .Jesus Christ knew 
perfectly well what he was about. For, 
ho says: “Whosoever ho bo of you that 
forsaketh not all that ho liath, ho can- 
not 1)0 my disciple.’* And so ho would 
not allow the least whittling down of 
his ideal. The world always sbands in 
need of a band of men who sliall re- 
nounce everything for the sake of God; 
where tlioro wore many Sukas, there 
alone you find one Janaka. But at the 
same time, Josus was not without a 
message for the masses, simple teachings, 
but very fiery and forcible, which wo 
find in the sermon on the mount. There 
lie insists upon tho practice of truth- 
fulness, chastity, forjivonoss, love, un- 
sellishness and a lot of other things. If 
one is to realize the full spirit of the 
Lord’s life and message one should go 
directly into tho Gospels and then one 
will know what a blessed life it was. 
May the blessings of the Lord be 
upon us. May Ho open our heart to 
truth. May the Lord abide with us 
and may wo abide ever and ever in 
Him. 



WHAT IS YOGA? 


By a Seeker 

^oga is the union of the soul of man 
'^^with the Universal Soul or God It 
is the finding of self-poise based on self- 
conquest. As calm comes after a 
storm, equilibrium comes after incessant 
strife. Yoga is achieved by stern inner 
discipline and self purification. It is 
self-realisation. It is liberation from 
birth and death and the pairs of opposi- 
tes which bind man to his body. 
Hunger for eternal life must precede 
the state of self-realisation which will 
not come with the mere desire. Material 
wealth and glamour and earthly glory 
cannot appease this hunger. It is a 
spiritual experience that true and 
lasting wealth is pure and overflowing 
love. One who is rich in love is truly 
rich but one poor in love is indeed poor* 
He who has much but gives nothing 
cannot long be happy. He will be 
crushed and choked by the weight of 
his possessions like a fly sunk in honey. 
The secret of happiness lies in distribu- 
ting it. It cannot be kept and stored 
in a particular place any more than 
sunshine can bo locked in a particular 
area. The groat Buddha spoke as 
follows about the personal traits of a 
man to whom self-realisation is possible: 

To be long-suffering and meek, 

To abhor and cease from evili 
Not to be weary in well-doing ; 

— ^This is the greatest blessing. 

To be gentle and patient 
under reproof ; 

To be pure and temperate ; 

—This is the greatest blessing.'* 
According to Edmund Burke, one of 
the greatest of the world's moral stal- 
40 


after Truth 

warts who merged his personality in 
humanity : — 

“ No man can lawfully govern him- 
self according to his own will, much 
less can one person be governed by the 
will of another. All men are born in 
subjection, high and low, rulers and 
ruled, in subjection to a great immu- 
table, pre-existent Law • * ♦ ♦ * 
* * * antecedent to men's very 
existence, by which they are knit and 
connected in the eternal frame of the 
universe, out of which no one can stir. 
This great Law does not arise from 
men's convictions, conventions and vain 
institutions. Every good gift is of 
God : and He who has given the power 
and from Whom alone it originates will 
never suffer the exercise of it to bo 
practised uix)n any less solid foundation 
than the power itself." This power 
can be no other than the power of 
divine love or spiritual force which is 
the cause of creation and which is the 
eternal force ruling the universe. 

Yoga is the attainment, the realisa- 
tion of this divine love. Very aptly 
therefore Emerson says, “ Man is a god 
in ruins." Man separated himself from 
Ood and fell owing to his first act of 
disobedience. He has to build himself 
afresh. Sri Krishna is called Yogiswara 
or the Lord of the Yogis since He is the 
incarnation of spiritual strength, har- 
mony, love and beauty— all in one. 

The mind is the highest possession of 
man. It is elastic, all-absorbing, vaster 
than the universe which it beholds and 
comprehends. Such a mind, with its 
latent powers, will never allow itself to 
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bo fettered and kept down to feast long 
on material objeots and sense-enjoy- 
ments. It must grow, it must expand 
beoause it has the seeds of infinity in it. 
It must soar higher and higher until it 
feels its oneness with the Master and 
Lord who invested it with infinite 
majesty and grandeur. Anything which 
toilds to cripple the mind by torturing 
and enslaving it is boimd to die and dis- 
appear, being the meanest and the worst 
of sins. The rightly constituted mind 
is ever conscious of the Infinite, because 
Divine power dwells in it and until the 
mind booomes com])lotely expanded so 
as to become one with its Author it can 
have little rest. It can have no freedom. 
The individual mind must be merged 
in proper time in the eosmio mind as 
the dew drop eventually must find itself 
in the ocean. 

** On earth there is nothing great 
but man 

In man there is nothing great 
but mind ** 

Gan we not add — 

In mind there is nothing great but 
the innate sense of Infinity — whicli 
moved Milton to utter the grandest 
truth in the lines — 

“ The mind is its own place 
and in itself 

Gan make a Heaven of Hell, 
a Hell of Heaven." 

Shakespeare too expressed the same 
idea— 

There is nothing as good or bad 
But thinking makes it so" 

And again the following verse points 
to the same fact — 

" Stone walls do not 
a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and 
oheerful take 
Shat for a hermitage." 


Sri Bamakrishna Paramahamsa rose 
to a super-oonseiousness loftier than all 
ideaiQ pf good and bad which are in their 
own way so many golden and iron 
chains binding man. A perfect Yogi 
that he was, he could discover nothing 
bad in this world made by God. Pull of 
overflowing Divine love he could see no 
evil in others. He was an embodiment 
of wisdom, renunciation and love. The 
human became verily the Divine. This 
is the true end and aim of Yoga. 

What was possible for one man must 
bo equally possible for all men. To 
attain the state which was possible for 
the Paramahamsa, one must most 
sinoerely and unceasingly pray with 
Mahomed the Prophet, — 

0 God! give light to my heart, light 
to my hearing, light to my sight, light 
in my right, light in my loft, light in 
my front, light in my back, light above 
me, light beneath mo and make me a 
light." 

The essence of this prayer is indeed 
the .same as that of the time-honoured 
Gayatri Mantram taught by the ancient 
liisliis of India and it aims at union 
with the Greater of liglit and under- 
standing. Jesus also emphasised the 
same truth wlien ho said, “ Love God 
thy Pathor with all thy heart, with 
all thy mind and with all thy soul and 
become perfect oven as the Father in 
heaven is perfect." 

The Paramahamsa by dint of perse- 
verance showed that self realisation or 
union with God is possible and became 
the living synthesis of all that is best 
and highest in the world’s four great 
religions— Hinduism, Buddhism, Ghris- 
tianity and Mahomedanism. In the 
Paramahamsa, all religions naturally 
meet as all rivers meet the ocean. It 
was the Paramahamsa’s great and uni- 
que message that his beloved disciple 
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Swami Vivekananda delivered at the 
great Parliament of religions and at- 
tracted the minds of all thinking men 
In the world to a vision of tiie beautiful, 
the true, and the loving guardian of 
the universe. In his intense samadhi 
the Faramahamsa was face to face with 
God. In his deep impressive silence 
which is the language of the gods ho 
really taught his disciples and sha])ed 


their spiritual lives. He lived as muoh 
in the spirit whioh is soul as in the 
mind whioh is matter. Spirit moves 
matter and soul enlightens mind. 
Achieving harmony between spirit and 
matter, and the soul and mind is Yoga 
proper and the greatest Yogi of the 
modem ago is Sri Ramakrishna Para- 
mahamsa. May his loving example in* 
spire and load us ! 


SELECTIONS FllOM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 
AYODIIYA KANDA : CHAPTER IV 
Kama’s Instruction to Lakshmana 
— (Concluded) 


«\cu 

II II 

from body, 

senses, mind, Prana, intolloot and 
others distinct WJn Atman 
gi: pure self*offulgent 

changeless form- 

less is) 

38<39. The Atman, devoid of all Hmi* . 
tations such as the body, senses, mind, 
Prana, intellect, etc., is pure, self-efful- 
gent, changeless and formless. 

iix-e't 

uOTc# II ■< «» II 

as long as (sri: men) 
sn%: from the body, senses and 

Prana ?ntJR: of the Atman 
separateness ^ not do learn 
URra; BO long they) snb- 

ject to death (uri: being) 


V. by the innumerable miseries 
of mundane existence are 
distressed therefore ft you 

always ?nwFt Atman (^i|i^: 
from the body, etc.,) separate 
(ff^ as) vrm regard. 

39- 10. As long as men do not learn that 
the Atman is separate from the body, 
sense and Prana, they are distresed by 
the innumerable miseries of mundane 
existence, being subject to death. There- 
fore regard the Atman always as 
separate from tho body. 

(r you) from tho in- 
tellect and the rest dis- 

tinct thus srpui. knowing) ^ 
external {i.c., duties of tho world) 
all perform (ff you) 

all happiness ’ll or 
misery wi or the unavoidable 
fate (/.c.. Karma that has begun 
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to produce its effect) ^ 
thinking in this way) 
undergoing ui do not feel 

sorry. 

41. Knowing that your roal self is 
distinct from the intellect and th§ rest, 
perform your duties in the world 
Undergoing both the experiences of 
happiness and misery with theconvio- 
tion that they are the decrees of 
unavoidable fate* , do you remain un- 
affected by sorrow. 

[1. Such a knowledge renders one free 
from attachment andits oonoomitant miseries. 
S. Karma of man is divided into throe groups- 
Prarabdha, Agaml and Sanohita. Prarabdha 
is that which has already began to bear 
fruit and henoo unavoidable. After spiritual 
illumination the Sanohita Karma, t.s., the 
Karma that has not begun to ‘bear fruit is 
burnt in the fire of knowledge and hence 
powerless to produce eSeot; and as the enlight- 
ened man works out his Prarabdha only (after 
Knowledge) till the body falls, there is no 
Agaml Karma («.s., Karma to produce a fresh 
body after death) for him.J 

f «r I 

^ II II 

0 Scion of Baghu’s house 
^ you remaining in the 

flowing stream of worldly exis- 
tence ^ functions fHperform- 


NOTES AND 

Mulatioya Nibasa 
O ur renders ore already aware that 
the book Mulavidya Nirasa written by 
Pandit Y. Subrahmanya Sarma of Bang- 
alore City, has created a mild sensation 
in the circle of the erudite Sanskrit 
acliolars. A criticism of tliis Sanskrit 
ti'eatise, written by Mabamahopadh- 
yaya Artl^asastra Visarada Dr. B 
bhaniasastry was published in the May 
number of tbe present volume of the 


ing wft though (ero- moreover) 
all <1^ in external activities 
agency having wft 

though by the fruits of 

actions if not are affected. 

42. Though remaining in the flowing 
stream of worldly existence discharging 
the functions appertaining to it and 
though bearing the agentship of external 
activities, you (t. 0 ., the real self) are 
not affected thereby. 

!T ^ sirfifir; i 

ii ii 
^ 'R<H*I 11 vv II 

whose inner nature 
is pure fv you by actions h 
not are tainted by me 
what was told all 
this (ct you) in the heart 
always »im think you) ?if^; 
all miseries of mundane 

existence at any time 7 not 
affected. 

43-44 You whoso inner nature is pure 
can never be tainted by actions. Think 
ever in your mind all that has been told 
by mo. You will then bo never affected 
by tbe miseries of mundane existence. 


COMMENTS 

Vedanta Kosari. A rejoinder to Dr. 
Sastry’s criticism was received from 
the learned author of the book aiid pub- 
lished in the Fleptomber issue of our 
Monthly. Again, two other rejoinders to 
the very same criticism of Dr. 8hastry 
wore received— one from Mr. C. T. 
Srinivasan. M.A., Asst. Lecturer in 
Philosophy, Annamalai University, 
Chidambaram, and another from Pandit 
S. Vittalsastry, Vedanta Siromony 
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(Sf. U.)i Vidyavaohaspati and Vedanta- 
visarada of the Banivilas Institute, 
Bangalore, and both were given due 
publicity in the columns of the Octo- 
ber number of our paper along with Dr. 
Shamasastry’s reply to these rejoindem. 
The main issues have thus been duly 
discussed in the course of this long- 
drawn controversy. Besides, we pub- 
lished our own review of the book, 
written on our behalf by Sj. Kokileswar 
Sastry, Vidyaratna, M. A., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Philosophy, Calcutta 
University, in the November number 
of the Vedanta Eesari, and we are sure 
the readers have now got sufficient 
materials at their disposal to draw 
their own inference. Recently wo 
received another rejoinder to Dr. 
Shamasastry's reply, from the learned 
author of the book for publication ; 
but as already too many articles have 
been published on this subject and 
sufficient scope has been given to both 
the parties for the expression of their 
views, wo regret we cannot publish any 
more articles in this conection for want 
of space. 

The Singer who set the Jumna 

ON FlUB 

During the last decade music has come 
into very prominent notice i n India's 
public life, not however by any remark- 
able improvements that have been made 
in its practice during the period, but 
by the innumerable riots and distur- 
bances it has caused in many important 
cities of India. While music is generally 
considered by all men as one of the 
greatest gifts of God to man, and while 
most religions have accordingly given it 
a very important place in their scheme 
of devotions, it is unfortunately regarded 
by Muslims as a profane art, prohibit- 
ed for the pious and fit to be excluded 
from all places of worship with a scru- 
pulous care permitting no compromise. 
But in the opinion of the Hindus it is 
an unavoidable part of their worship 
and religious processions, and hence hiw 
arisen many a serious situation in this 
country due to the difference in the 
attitude of the two premier commu- 
nities *of India towards this art. 


'Music before Mosques’ has been one of 
the most common causes of the long 
series of communal riots in recent years. 
But whatever the opinion of the 
puritanical and rigidly orthodox Muslim 
of the past as well as of the present 
might be, it is undoubtedly a fact 
that some at least among the most 
cultured and pious adherents of the 
Islamic faitli have been liberal patrons 
of this art. Such was Akbar, the 
greatest of Muslim rulers of India, with 
whom is associated the name of Tanson 
the most renowned among all the musi- 
cians of his country. We give below a 
brief life-sketch of this great musician 
and his relation with his royal patron, 
as summarised from an article appearing 
on him in a recent issue of The 
Advance. 

Tanson was the son of a Brahmin of 
Gwaliar named Panda Mukrand. It is 
said that his birth was the result of the 
blessings of a pious Bufi Saint, Ilazarat 
Bliah Mohammad Gliouse, on his father. 
Tansen si lowed signs of his musical 
talents oven at an early age. When ho 
was about five he began to sing melo- 
diously and his melodious tunes im- 
mediately attracted the attention of his 
elders. lie was taken to his father s 
Muslim Guru and his musical proclivi- 
ties were brought to the notice of that 
Pir. The Pir who was chewing Ids 
betel loaves at that time, invoked the 
blessings of God upon Tansen and put a 
little P&n from his mouth into the boy ’s. 
The boy therefore lost Ids caste and the 
Brahmin father could not take liiin 
back. He left him with the Pir and 
contented himself by seeing his son 
whenever he went to pay his respects to 
his Muslim Guru. Tansen was thus 
converted into the Islamic faith. 

He received his education from some 
of the famous music mastei-s of the day. 
Ho first took up service in the Durbar of 
Raja Ram Chand of Rowa, but his namo 
as an unrivalled singer and musician 
reached the ears of the Emperor Akbar 
who invited Tansen to liis Court. 
Tanson wont to A k bar’s Court in groat 
glee and expectation, and Akbar found 
him skilled and accomplished beyond 
Ids oxi)ectation. Ho was given a present 
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of two lakhs of rupees on the first day 
of his performance Ho rose high in 
pesition and came to be recognised as 
one of the Nino Gems of Akbar's Court. 
He was not only a renowned singer, but 
also a ready wit and quick humourist. 
When he was for the first time presented 
at Akbar’s Court at Agra, the Emperor 
asked him wliat was the reward of this 
art of music and what benefits it con- 
ferred on its votaries. Tansen answered 
boldly with great respect, “Your 
Majesty, what can be a greater reward 
for this art than my g(X)d fortune to 
bask in your royal sun-sliino ? This art 
has enabled mo to pay my humble res- 
pects at your royal threshold. I do not 
desire any greater reward." 

Ills wonderful tact and divine singing 
enamoured one and all who beard him 
and the Emperor would always keep 
him in his company in Court sports, 
in hunts and expeditions. Akbar's 
foster-brother, Zin Khan, was a skilled 
musician and was reputed to have fas- 
cinated and ensnared the wild door of 
the forest with his melodious voico 
which brought them in ecstasy near the 
songster. Tlio Emperor desired Tanson 
to excel Zin Khan. Ho then gave them 
an extraordinary exhibition of his 
special Deejiak Eag. He sang standing 
with his waist iininorsod in the waters 
of the Jumna, and his singing is said to 
have fanned the water to firo. Jala- 
luddin Sherani describes this wonderful 
display as follows : “After a short while 
the singing of Tanson in water created 
such a sitr in water that tho spectators 
actually witnessed the flames of firo 
rising in tho sky round Tansen. They 
rose to the sky and wo witnessed tho 
water actually boiling. We thought the 
water of tho riyor would boil up and 


Jumna would remain bare and empty. 
All spectatora trembled in the presence 
of this awful splendour. On the com- 
mand of Akbar, Tansen finished his 
rag and came out of the water. Jt 
took good time for the spectacles to 
fade.” Innumerable are the Iqgends 
of his marvellous powem of singing and 
most melodious voico he possessed. It 
is authoritatively said that when 
Tansen sang special songs in tho evenings 
and mornings on the banks of the river, 
fishes would jump out of water and 
lie on land as if ensnared. When he 
sang in forests poisonous serpents and 
other wild creatures surrounded him 
and lay lulled to sleep and unconsoious 
by the magic of his music. 

Tansen is credited by Abul Fazal 
with having introduced great develop- 
ments into this art. Conservative 
Hindu musicians however take a 
different view and accuse him of having 
falsified the traditional rags* two of 
which, liindal and Mogh, have disap* 
poared since that time. It would seem 
possible that ho may have violated the 
ancient Hindu canons and sought to 
modovniso his art by making ohangos 
to suit Muslim taste. 

Ho lies buried in a Muslim holy 
ground near Gwalior with a tamarind 
tree, bare and stripped of leaves and 
flowers, growing by the side of his tomb. 
An annual festival is held on the spot 
where celebrated musicians from many 
parts of India gather on that day and 
give exhibitions of their skill in honour 
of the greatest musician of Hindustan. 
They pluck leaves and flowers of 
that tamarind tree and eat them with 
the greatest relish in tho full beli^ 
that its eating will improve their 
musioal talent and skill. 



NEWS AND BEPOBTS 


The Petting awey of Swanii 
Yogeshananda 

It is with deep sorrow that we record 
the passing away of Swami Yogesha* 
nanda on the 18th of September last at 
Uttarkashi in the Himalayas. The 
Swami’s original name was Henry Peli- 
kan. Happening to lose faith in the pro- 
fessions of so-called religion, he left his 
home in Czechoslovakia while yet 
young ; and after passing tlirougli many 
countries of Europe, settled finally in a 
sooialistio colony in America. One day, 
at San Francisco, ho had occasion to 
listen to a lecture of Swami Praka- 
shananda The Vedantio ideals appealed 
strongly to his heart that had long been 
yearning for the Unknown, and ho 
forthwith dedicated himself to the work 
of the Yedanta Centre there. After ten 
years of strenuous activity as well as 
intense meditation in tho beautiful hill 
retreat, Shanti Asluiima, Prashaiita — as 
he was lovingly called by Swami 
Prakashananda—arrivod in India in 
1927, and in duo course took the vows 
of Drahmacharya and Sannyasa. His 
sweet disposition won the love of all, 
while his knowledge of arts and crafts 
proved a moans of service wherever ho 
went. He quickly picked up Bengali 
and adapted himself with ease to all 
new conditions. India was to him the 
land of spirituality and he visited 
Kedarnath and Badrinarayan in addi- 
tion to numbers of other places of pil- 
grimage. Twice he stayed in the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, and in Hrishikosh. 
hVom Hrishikesh, last time, he procee- 
ded to Uttarkashi for spiritual practices. 
There he got an attack of typhoid, from 
which he did not recover. Adventurous 
to the very end, and burning with a 
passion for Tapasya, he had the rare 
privilege of spending his last days in 
the most holy of places, ever dear to tho 
Sadhu's heart. May his soul rest in 
Peace I 


Sri Ramakriahna Ashrami^i 
Wellawatta, Colombo 

At the requost of some loading Hindu 
residents of Colombo, Srimat Swami 
Sharvananda, President. Ramakrishna 
Mission (Coylon Branch) arrived at 
ColomlK) on 10-10-30 accompanied by 
Swami Pranavoshananda, with a view 
to open a new ooritro in the ])reiivior 
city of Ceylon. In pursuauoo of a 
resolution passed by tlio Board of 
Management of tho B. K. Mission 
(Coylon Branch) on 20-10-30 It was 
decided that a new Ashrama should be 
opened at Colombo and accordingly a 
house named ' Kamalyn ' at Hamer’a 
Avenue, Wollawatta was rented for the 
purpose. 

Tho inauguration ceremony was 
performed by Swami Sharvananda 
on 22-10-30 and photos of Bhagavan 
Sri Ilamakrisima, Holy Mother and 
Swami Vivokananda wore installed 
and worshipped More than 100 mem- 
bers, friends and sympathisers of the 
Mission attended tho opening ceremony 
on the 23-10-30. Swami Vipulananda, 
Secretary, submitted an account of 
tho work done by the Mission in 
the Island. After suitable speeches 
delivered by Swami Sharviiiianda, Proc- 
tors Messrs C. Perumal Pillai and 
B. Somasundaram the function came 
to a olose with tho distribution of 
Prasadam. 

Swami Ghanananda, Vice-President 
of tlie Mission (Coylon Branch) has 
been placed in charge of the now 
Ashrama. 

Activities of Stimat 
Swami Sharvananda in Ceylon 

Srimatj Swami Sharvananda stayed 
about a'( month at Colombo from 
10-10-30.*^ lie was guest of tho 
Vivokananda Society!! till tho 21st 
October. During his slay, ho way 
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invited by various associations and 
public bodies to speak on several sub- 
jects. The Vivekananda Society, 
Y.M.G. A., Young Men's Buddhists' Asso- 
ciation, Hindu Students' Movement, 
Ananda College, University College, 
Subodh Vilas Sabha, Law College, 
Youth Lodge of Theosophical Society 
wore amongst them. He spoke on 
“Devotional Practices'', “Self-realisa- 
tion through Sorvice", “Cultural 
Heritage of India", “Message of the 
Bhagavadgita," “God, Soul and Matter", 
“Beligion in National Beconstruction", 
“Ideals of Students' life", “Symbolism 
in Beligion", “Significance of Mantras", 
“Yogic Conception of Health", “Uni- 
versal Baligion", and other subjects. 
His lectures, as usual, commanded a 
very good audience, at all the places. 

Swami Sharvananda was invited also 
by Y.M.H.A., Nawalapitiya where he 
spoke on “Our Present Needs*', 

On the 10th November Swami 
Sharvananda accompanied by Swamis 
Ghanananda and Vi pul ananda reached 
Trincomalie at the invitation of the 
public there. They were received at the 
station by Proctor M. Somanath Pillai, 
Avl., and others and taken in 
procession to the town to attend 
a welcome meeting. Swami Sharva- 
nanda spoke a few words in reply 
to the welcome. On the 11th Swami 
Ghanananda delivered the inaugural 
address at the Literary and Debating 
Society of the B. K. Mission English 
School at Trincomalie. On the same 
day he spoke also on “Sri Bamakrishna 
As an Incarnation of Hindu Genius" 
which was translated sentence by sen- 
tence in Tamil by Mr. Chinnathambi. 
Swami Sharvanandaji spoke on the 
^Message of the Bhagavadgita" on the 


12th, a Tamil reading of which was 
given by Swami Vipulananda. 

The Swamis started for Battioaloa 
on the 14th November. They were 
received by the representatives of the 
Hindu public and welcomed at a public 
meetii^ held in the Vivekananda Hall. 
Swami Sharvanandaji was given an ad- 
dress of welcome by the members of 
the Shivananda Library, Battioaloa and 
taken in procession to the Vivekananda 
Hall where he spoke on “Bamakrishna 
and Harmony of Beligibns." The lec- 
ture was attended by a very large au- 
dience consisting of the members of 
various communities. 

Swami Sharvanandaji loft for India 
on the 18th November. 

Nobel Pf late for Sir C. V. Roman 

We offer our hearty oongratnlations 
to Sir Chandrasekhar Venkata Baman, 
at present Sir Tarak Nath Palit Profes- 
sor of Physios of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, on the signal honour he has recei- 
ved from the Swedish Academy. He is 
the first scientist in Asia to receive the 
Nobel Prize in Physios, and his name 
ranks today with such celebrities as 
Bontgon, Bayleigh, Marconi, and Ein- 
stein. A few days back he was awarded 
the Hughes Medal of the Boyal Society 
of London. This award of the Nobel 
Prize in Physics for 1929, the world's 
blue ribbon, to Dr.C. V. Baman is a fitting 
recognition of bis splendid contribution 
to Science, that lies in his researches in 
Accoustics, particularly in the theory 
of Indian musical instruments, and in 
his studies in the molecular scattering 
of light. Needless to say, his well-earn^ 
international reputation has considera- 
bly raised his motherland in the eyes of 
the world. 
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0 Lord, give Thy helping hand unto me whose body like a 
plant is burnt by the mighty flames of tho fearfal forest-fire of 
Samsara, and who have taken shelter (from its heat) at the lake of 
Thy lotus feet. 

0 Lord, give Thy helping hand unto mo, whom tho powerful 
brigands of senses have rendered blind and pushed into the abyss 
of the dark pit of infatuation after forcibly taking away tho inesti- 
mable wealth of discrimination. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA . 

ON 

INDIA’S MESSAGE OF FREEDOM 


IpBEEDOM is the birthright of 
^ every nation as of every in- 
dividual in the world. And nothing 
is more galling and oppressive than 
the absence of such a divine privi- 
lege in the life of a living organism. 
Bat it is very often found that the 
conception of freedom varies among 
men on account of a fundamental 
difference in their respective outlook 
on life. It is a recognised fact that 
India’s ideal of freedom materially 
differs from that of the Western 
world. Consistently with tbo tradi- 
tions of her cnltaral life, India did 
never step out of her geographical 
boundary with embattled cohorts to 
impose her political domination on 
others, even when she was in the 
tallest enjoyment of political power 
in the past. For, India’s ideal of 
freedom realises itself i n the recog- 
nition of equality and brotherhood 
among men on a basis of spiritual 
bneness of humanity. Every indivi- 
dual, as also every national orga- 
nism, is entitled to this divine heri- 
tage, and any attempt to stifle this 
voice of freedom is a crime against 
humanity. Needless to say, if any 
nation did ever stand for this 
idealism in life, it is India from 
whose bosom has emanated the 
message of peace and brotherhood, 
love and toleration for the well- 


being of mankind. India’s message 
of freedom is not written in letters 
of blood in the code of militarismi 
but is to be sought for in the immor- 
tal pages of the Upanishads and the 
Gita— the very cream of India’s 
religious treatises. As a matter of 
fact the whole history of India’s 
political life is a standing challenge 
to the aggressive imperialism of the 
politically minded nations of the 
West ; for, inspite of India’s power 
and opportunity for self aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of other nations 
in the past, she did never stultify 
her sacred idealism by resorting to 
a career of political aggression. 
Bightly has Swami Vivekananda 
said, “ We of all nations of the 
world, have never been a conquer- 
ing race and that blessing is on our 
head, and therefore we live. There 
was a time when at the sound of the 
march of big Greek battalions, the 
earth trembled. Vanished from off 
the face of the earth, with not even 
a tale left behind to tell, gone is 
that ancient land of the Greeks. 
There was a time when the Roman 
Eagle floated over everything worth 
having in the world ; everywhere 
Rome’s power was felt and pressed 
on the head of humanity ; the earth 
trembled at the name of Rome. But 
the Gapitoline Rill is a mass of 
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tains, the spider weaves its web 
where the Caesars ruled. There 
have been other nations equally 
glorious that have come and gone, 
living a few hours of exultant and 
exuberant dominance, and of a 
wicked national life, and then 
vanishing like ripples on the face of 
the waters-” But India lives, and 
her message of freedom is still a 
living force in the world, though her 
political life has received a tempo- 
rary set-back at the hands of the 
powers that be- Ko doubt political 
freedom is an inalienable right of 
every nation, but India has always 
recognised politics as a matter of 
tertiary interest, and as such every 
aspect of her activity, both social 
and political, was viewed and adjust- 
ed as a means to the enrichment of 
her spiritaal life. Even the present 
struggle for political independence 
in India has crystallised into a spiri- 
taal movement. The spiritual 
genius of the race has been liberated 
once more from the oppressive 
incubus of ages and has found a 
spontaneous play in all the depart- 
ments of India’s collective life ; and 
the rest of the world is witnessing 
to-day with awe and admiration the 
grim straggle of the Indian soul for 
the attainment of its long-lost 
freedom. 

India enjoyed for centuries a self- 
debasing repose under the hypnotic 
spell of a foreign domination. Daring 
this period of insipid dormancy the 
cultural assault of the ruling race 
was vigorously carried on to under- 
mine the very foundation of her life. 


With deep spiritaal insight Swami 
Vivekananda realised the danger 
that was ahead and outlined a com- 
prehensive programme of active life 
needed to rouse the sleeping soul of 
India to the apprehension of its 
glorious heritage and its infinite 
possibilities. Swamiji came to 
understand that India required at 
the present state of her torpid exis- 
tence a gospel of activism to rise to 
the full stature of her nationhood 
and that is why he laid so much 
emphasis on the philosophy of acti- 
vity in India though to the over- 
active Western mind he had quite a 
different note to strike to counteract 
the prevailing materialism of the 
day. Needless to say, India needed 
such a message of heroic activity for 
her moral regeneration. Swamiji 
was sorely mortified to find a race 
of three hundred and thirty millions 
reduced to a position of utter help- 
lessness and lacking that self-confi- 
dence which is the most essential 
requisite in the making of a nation- 
Indeed the message of the great 
Swami is instinct with the fire of 
fearlessness, for a nation to be free 
must be fearless. Himself an embodi- 
ment of fearlessness, he constantly 
dinned into the ears of his sleeping 
countrymen the greatness of their 
motherland and its infinite possibi- 
lity. His whole life was spent in 
creating in the Indian minds a love 
for freedom— an enthusiasm for libe- 
rating India from the tentacles of 
foreign imperialism- For he knew 
that any number of spiritaal shib- 
boleths would serve only to lull thf 
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morbid mind of Indift to eternal 
sleep. Naturally therefore his philo- 
sophy of activism based on the spiri* 
tnal idealism of the race, made a 
profound impresuon in the county 
and prepared the ground for an 
active struggle for the realisation of 
its glorious destiny. So did the 
Swami say, “ What we should have 
is, what we have not, perhaps what 
our forefathers ever had not ; — that 
which the Yavanas had ; — that, im- 
pelled by the life-vibrtaion of which 
is issuing forth in rapid succession 
from the great dynamo of Europe 
the electric flow of that tremendous 
power, vivifying the whole world. 
We want that— we want that energy, 
that love of independence, that spirit 
of self-reliance, that immovable 
fortitude, that dexterity in action, 
that bond of unity of purpose, that 
thirst for improvement. Checking 
a little of the constant looking back 
to the past, we want that expansive 
vision infinitely projected forward ; 
and we want that intense spirit of 
activity (Rajas) which will flow 
through our every vein, from head 
to foot.” ” Do you not see,” 
thundered the Swami, ” taking up 
the plea of Sattva, the country has 
been slowly and slowly drowned in 
the ocean of Tamas, or dark igno- 
rance ? Where the most dull want 
to hide their spirituality by cover- 
ing it with a false desire for the 
Highest Knowledge, which is beyond 
all activities, either physical or 
mental ; where one born and bred 
in life-long laziness wants to throw 
the veil of renunciation over his 


own unfitness-for-work where 

knowledge consists only in getting 
some books by heart, genius consists 
in chewing the cud of others’ 
thoughts, and the highest glory con- 
sists in taking the name of ances- 
tors — do we require any other proof 
to show that that country is Itoing 
day by day drowned in utter 
Tamas ?” But Swamiji was equal- 
ly conscious of the danger of an 
over-emphasis on the spirit of 
activity. So did he say, ” On the 
other hand, the quality of Rajas is 
apt to die down as soon as it comes 

up, like a fire of palm trees The 

nation in which the quality of Rajas 
predominates is not so long-lived, 
but a nation with a preponderance 
of Sattva is, as it were, immortal. 
History is a witness to this fact.” 

It is not an exaggeration to say 
that it was in Swami Vivekananda 
that Vedanta — the quintessence of 
Hindu religion— became dynamic 
and the accumulated culture of cen- 
turies became aggressive. Ho saw 
before him India dethroned from her 
pristine glory, with three hundred 
and thirty millions sunk in poverty 
and ignorance,— a hopelessly enerva- 
ted and disorganised mass, lost to all 
faith in the future. India needed 
nothing more seriously at this hour 
than a message of strength and 
fearlessness from such a heroic soul 
whose whole life was a burning 
example of renunciation and self- 
sacrifice. ” What our country now 
wants,’ said the Swami, “are 
muscles of iron and nerves of steel, 
gigantic wills which nothing can 
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resist, tvhich can penetrate into the 
mysteries and secrets of the nniverse 
and will accomplish their purpose 
in any fashion, even if it meant 
going down to the bottom of the 
ocean and meeting death face to 
face.” For it was the mission of 
Swami Vivekananda to rouse the 
dormant potentiality of the Indian 
genius by developing the Bajas. 

My idea," says the Swami, 
” is first to make the people active 
by developing their Bajas, and thus 
make them fit for the struggle for 
existence* With no strength in the 
body, no enthusiasm at heart, and 
no originality in the brain, what 
ill they do— these lumps of dead 

matter ! I will rouse them 

through the infallible power of 
Vedic Mantras.” He therefore asked 
the Sannyasins and the workers 
of the country to go over fiom 
village to village, from one portion of 
the country to another, and 
preach the message of fearlessness 
to all, from the Brahmin to the 
Ghandala, and to tell that infinite 
power resides within them, that they 
are the sharers of Immortal Bliss. 
“ Our poor people, these downtrod- 
den masses of India, require to hear 
and know,” said Swami Yiveka* 
nanda, ” what they really are* Aye, 
let every man and woman and child, 
without respect of caste or birth, 
weakness or strength, hear and 
learn that behind the strong and 
the weak, behind the high and the 
low, behind every one, there is that 
Infinite Soul, assuring the infinite 
possibility and the infinite capacity 


of all to become great and good.’’ 
Thus the flaming words of this 
patriot-saint of Modern India fell 
like a bomb upon her sleeping soul. 
The veil of ignorance has to be re- 
moved for the uplift of the sunki n 
millions of the soil. ‘‘What makes 
the difference,” said Swami Viveka- 
nanda, ‘‘between God and man, bet- 
ween the saint and the sinner? 
Ignorance. In what lies the differ- 
ence between the highest man and 
the lowest worm that crawls under 
your feet ? In ignorance : in that, 
indeed, is all the difference* For 
inside that little crawling worm is 
lodged even now, infinite power, 
infinite knowledge, and infinite 
purity, in short, the infinite divinity 
of God Himself. It is unmanifest ■ 
ed at present and will have to be 
manifested.” Indeed India has for- 
gotten this glorious truth and hence 
stands humiliated today before the 
eyes of the world* India needs 
therefore a religion of fearlessness 
to gain back her long-lost self-poise. 
‘‘If there is a word,” said the Swami, 
‘‘that you find coming out like a 
bomb from the Upanishads, bursting 
like a bomb-shell upon masses of 
ignorance, it is the word ‘ fearless- 
ness.’ And the only religion that 
ought to he taught, is the religion of 
fearlessness. Either in this world 
or in the world of religion, it is true 
that fear is the sure cause of degra- 
dation and sin. It is fear that brings 
misery, fear that brings death, fear 
that breeds evil. And what causes 
feat ? Ignorance of our own nature. 
Each of us is heir-apparent to the 
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Emperor of Emperors; we are of 
the substance of God Himself.” This 
is indeed the message— the message 
of the divine freedom born of the 
ultimate realisation of the funda* 
mental identity between the human 
and the divine — the message of 
fearlessness proclaimed unto India 
by the great genius of the East — 
Swami Vivekananda. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times 
that India has splendidly responded 
to the stirring call of the Prophet of 
Modern India and is marching with 
steady steps towards the realisation 
of the idealism for which she stands. 
In every department of her life there 
is witnessed today a unique enthu- 
siasm for shaking off the shackles 
of centuries. In religion and science, 
politics and sociology, literature and 
art, industry and commerce, in very 
field of human activity there is a 
quick pulsation of a new life, a— throb 
of an unprecedented nature. A natio 
suffering untold oppression has 
found out its long-forgotten theme 
of life and has begun its march in 
tone with the rhythm of its being. 
The voice of freedom has once more 
stirred the soul of India to its inmost 
depth and there is no power on 
earth that can stifie this eternal 
music of life. Freedom is the im- 


mortal heritage of mankind and 
there can be no moral justification 
for any power to stand in the way 
of one’s enjoying that divine privi- 
lege. India wants that freedom— 
her sacred birthright, and would 
brook no denial from the powers that 
be. It is time that every one from 
every etation of life should carry this 
message of freedom and fearlessness 
to the sleeping masses and make 
them stand bolt -upright with the 
consciousness of their strength and 
capacity and face the inevitable. This 
is the only way left to instil fresh 
life and vigour into the dead bones 
of the people of India and kindle an 
undying fire of hope and enthusiasm 
in their heart. The trumpet-blast 
of truth has broken the lull of 
centuries- Once more our country 
is awakening to that renewed appre- 
hension of her religious wealth 
which has been the forerunner of 
every impulse known to our history. 
Let us rise up from the worship of 
the past, from the regretful brood- 
ing over by-gones. Let ns act in the 
living present, heart within and 
God overhead, and build our own 
destiny in the fiery forge of our 
heroic struggle for liberation. Let 
us awake, arise and stop not till the 
goal is reached. 



THE ABSOLUTE BEALITY AND GOD 

By Prof. Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyarahia, M. A, 

[We have already been able to place before our readers a few leaiTied 
contributions from the powerful pen of Sj. Kokileswar Sastri, Yidyaratna, M. A., 
Professor of Sanskrit and Philosophy, Calcutta University. The present one (The 
Absolute Beality and God) is the hrst of the series of thirteen lectures he delivered 
in December last as Sri Gopal 13asu Mallick Follow of the Calcutta University. 
Wo offer our hearty congratulations to the learned Professor, on liia 'appointment 
as the Sri Gopal Basu Mallik Fellow for 1030. The Professor as our readers aro 
aware, is well versed in Eastern and Western philosophy, and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit treatises is a valuable asset to his soundness as a scholar. 
Needless to say, this appointment is a fitting recognition of liis profound scholar- 
ship and versatile genius. The names of some of the distinguished savante who 
also enjoyed this honour aro given hero along with the years in which they filled 
this chair. They aro: — Dr. S. K. Bolvalkar, M. A., Ph. D. (1925); Dr. N. K.Datta, 
M. A., Ph. D. (Lond.) (1926) ; Mr. Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya, M. A. (1927); 
Prof. B. D, Banade, M. A. (1928); Dr. Saroj Kumer Das, M. A., Ph. D. (Bond) 
(1929). Wo aro glad to announce that besides the present one, wo shall bo able to 
place before our readers some more Fellowship-lectures of this learned Professor, 
in subsequent issues. “Ed. Y. K.] 

^BAHMA (^) is absolute and 
0^ perfect in its nature. Brahma does 
not undergo any mutation in time, 
hence it is made up of absolute Being 
or Beality. There were critics of the 
Hegelian type who thought Brahma 
to bo a sort of “ Negative Infinite ”, 

“ a not -finite”, an empty, contentless 
Abstraction. There were others who 
took it as a “ void— without conscious- 
ness, without activity, a cliaracterless 
vacuum”. But Nirguna Brahma in 
Ycdanta is not nothing. — 



— (sfo 

'—[It is not to be negated it is felt 

as an existence] . 

(1) The word Nirguna is a technical 
term. -The term (Quna^ is employ- 


ed to denote wliat is plienovwial and 
hence Nirguna moans that anything 
phenomenal does not conUitutivcly 
belong to Brahma.- — 

(ifto i v). 
It is all-illuminating, all-pervading 
Beality without change, progress or 
inocess. It is the essence of all conscious 
souls and unconscious a])pearan- 

003 and it abides indoi)endontly 

of, and transcends, the relation of subject 
and object. It is one Beality consisting 
of being, thought and bliss 
Eternal being, consciousness and bliss 
are not attributes of Brahma, but 
Ycdanta regards them, in their insepar- 
able identity, as Brahma itself. They 
are so inseparably united that we 
cannot think of the one without 
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thinking of the other. There can 
be no separation of these in 
Brahma, no parting off. For, if there 
wore, they would fall outside of the 
Divine Essonco. The Boing cannot 
be denied. We may think away any- 
thing, but we cannot think away Being 
or Existence. It being 

of all beings. — 

“ 

(so Wo wi). 

[The continued existence of the 
nature of Brahma is seen in the ether 
and others] . 

It is presupposed in all forms of 
existence. As Plato argues (in his 
Dialdtue), "Tlie existence of one means 
the existence of others which share in 
its being.*' We are ourselves immedia- 
tely conscious not merely of our own 
existence, but as an existence that is 
conscious. Being is thus identical with 
consciousness. If one is different from 
the other, a dualism would arise— two 
absoltue existences would co-exist, 
which is absurd. — 

5if[, ST 

iW, 5T W 

m fjlrorrarnw 

(Sfo ITIo vv^t). 

The sense of the above is clear: 
"Brahma cannot be defined merely as 
boing, but not as consciousness. How 
otherwise Brahma could have been 
instructed as the “Self* of the finite 
souls ? Nor can its definition be as 
consciousness alone, but not being ; for, 
such Srutis as ‘it is to bo felt as 
existence* — would then become useless. 
Consciousness which has no existence 
oannot be admitted*’. 


While we distinguish these three, we 
must also see the whole unity is present 
and active in each of them. These 
therefore do not destroy the unity of 
the one Divine Essence. Those consti- 
tute the nature of Brahma ; — they are 
its and cannot bo parted off. 

These three are not separable from 
one another but together constitute the 
nature of Brahma.— 

l” — 

(f o ino v-v^«). 

— L" A thing cannot bo deprived of ita 
own nature, as the heat and light of the 
sun*’.] 

Wo have seen that consciousness or 
knowledge is not separable from Boing. 
Bliss is also not separable 

from knowledge. For, Sankara says, if 
it be separated or absent from knowl- 
edge, it would become or 

non-otornal ; for, knowledge does not 
illumine it, boing separate or absent 
from it. And what is cannot 

constitute the ‘nature* of tlio Self and 
would be dependent on some stimu- 
lating cause for its production. — 

(fo fll« v-v-g. 

Then again, says Sankara, — " When 
both have the same identical substra- 
tum, one cannot remain separated or 
absent from the other ; either both must 
be present or both must be absent.” 

I Again he 


says : — 
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i,e. t ** There cannot be subject- object 
relation among the properties of a thing”. 
Hence, knowledge and bliss can be 
immediately felt without being object 
of knowledge. For, an chject cannot 
constitute the essential property (^=^4) 
of the subject. 

In this manner Sankara has proved 
that Knowledge (Chit), Being (Sat) and 
Bliss (Ananda)— are eternally present 
and inseparable from one another, and 
they together constitute the nature 
of the Absolute. 

Thus it will bo seen that the Absolute 
Brahma, as pointed out by Sankara, 
has a nature, a of its own and it 
is not a vacuum. — 

"!T — 

(5(0 (Jo ¥no 

And tliia — we 

find present ('3r5*Rr) behind tlio differ* 
encos of i.c„ nairio and form in 

the world. — 

(5(0 (Jo vno vi-i). 
(f o ;^[o 

af^sr '?njr%’ 

— 

(%o (no v'*). 

Far from reducing Brahma to a 
non-entity, Vedanta makes Brahma 
in essence — the first cause. 

To strengtlion the idea, I would quote 
Bamatirtha. 

5niN!^?( aw”-— 

[“Therefore it is stated Brahma — 
truth, knowledge, infinite one in essence, 
— is the cause of production of the 
world”] . 

42 


About the causality of Brahma 
in essence, the Vedantic idea 

may be stated as follows : — 

The diflferenco of (name and 

form) prior to their actualisatiou existed 
in Brahma in an undeveloped and 
undifferentiated state 

indislingiiishahly 
blended in its nature (f^i?((sn 
— ^’To (do). It exists os a 
whole in which the dilTnrences are 
merged, but not obliterated. As in our 
own consciousness, our ideas, before 
being expressed in words, exist in 
Avyakta form — undifTcrentiated, un- 
manifested, submerged, — whict"' has 
boon beautifully expressed by the late 
Upadhyaya Gour Govinda in his Gita- 
Sasnanvnya bhosya, V. 232.— 

"(rp(W[ 

If 

— I— 

— [Without object there can ho no 
knowledge. Knowledge of Bralima 
will have then to depend on an object. 
But as it is independent of all, how 
can there bo consciousness of Brahma ? 
The reply is— ‘In the knowledge of our 
Self all objects remain included. We 
are ourselves conscious of the presence 
of our own objects in our own cons- 
ciousness before their manifestation, 
identically blended with it.] 

(2) Here I would call your ])oiuted 
attention to a misunderstending of 
Sankara’s position. You must carefully 
note his idea about Nirguna Brahma. 
Ilis idea is found very explicitly record- 
ed in the Katha-bhasya. There are 
many by whom »Sankara has been 
supposed to deduce the world of 
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differences from an abstract, empty, 
barren unity and they have compared 
his system, in this respect, to that of 
Parmenides. From the Eleatic abstract 
one, there can be no passage to the 
actual world of many. Sankara is 
credited with the performance of all 
impossible feat ! He does not deduce 
the world from the unity. His object 
is not to deduce; he takes the world 
as it is, lie only shows it is the mani- 
festation of Brahma and it has no 
reality apart from Brahma. Brahma 
is its presupposition, Brahma is its end-- 

(»fto 

Tako llie passage. — 



(fo Vflo W’vo). 

— [“The Sruti takes the world as it is 
the world presented by 
Avidya and consisting of agent, action 
and result... Sr uti begins with the 
world.”] 


Sankara thus begins with the objec- 
tive world as he has found it ; ho only 
shows its unity with Brahma. — 




r — 


[The statement given in the Sruti 
about the creation, etc., of the world is 
not with a view to show Brahma as 
assuming parts or as an aggregate of 
^"^3 but to strengthen the unity of 
the world with Brahma] . 

But how does Sankara show this 
unity ? Tako this illustration. — 



[The scintillation (spark) before it 
came out of fire, was nothing but fire ; 
after it comes out of fire, it is the same 
with the fire, and so is the world] . 

Thus we find, as Brahma is the 
source of the world and Brahma is the 
end, so the world is one with Brahma, 
not separate from Brahma, it cannot 
bo taken apart from Brahma. 

We see then ho does not deduce the 
world of many from the unity. He 
begins with the world, as he finds it. 
And then ho arrived at the idea of 
Brahma through the tlien 

through the (cause) whicli is 
intimately connected with the 
(effect), ho reached the idea of Brahma 
which is beyond (effect and 

cause). Wo would quote him here. — 

...?rrff Jrfer 

— (^o 

— [Atma should bo known as ecis ting, 

as producing effects then the 

true nature of tlio ‘Atma* uncondi- 
tioned, devoid of indicative marks... 
and indicated by Srutis ‘not tliis' ‘not 
this* faces him who had previously 
realised it as existent.] 

3nRi> 

I 

I— (fo *no vvi). 

— [“Tliough (loroid of attributes, he 
certainly msis ; for that into which 
effects are absorbed must certainly 
exist. For, the effects traced back in 
ascending series of subtlety leads only 
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to the conviction of something as 
existent. Intellect even in the ultimate 
analysis... is still pregnant with a belief 
in the existence of something (^) 
‘'After ascertaining the truth of effect 
and its cause, wo ascertain Brahma 
which is truth of all truths” (f o ^t[o) 

Sankara, it should bo noted carefully, 
never separated the world from Bralima, 
both after and before its manifestation; 
he never separated many from the unity* 
He repeatedly observed that tlio world 
of (name and form) had no 

existence apart from Brahma. lie never 
made the infinite a more corrolativo 
of the finite. The true Infinite is 
such whicli finds expression in the 
finite. 

The theory of is a woll- 

kiiown tenet cf Vedanta. There must 
be a jiositivo substratum of the 

emergent effects, in wdiich the latter 
existed in potential form 

Vi)- 

— [It cannot bo said that Brahma does 
not exist ; for, other, etc., of which the 
cause is Brahma is perceived by the 
senses. That from which scmotliing 
proceeds exists... Ho knows Brahma as 
existing, that Brahma who is the source 
of all determinations, who is the seed 
of all energy and in whom all detormi- 
nations cease to exist ; i.e.^ whicIi 

excludes all determinations which 
would only make it finite]. 

In his Atma-Biulha, Sankara obser- 
ves that it is Bralima which must bo 
regarded as the cause of the world^ 
otherwise the absurd hypothesis, viz.. 


from pure negation comes some- 
thing positive ^ would have to be 
admitted. For, says he, all energy 
to produce something must have a 
positive substratum for its operation* 
Energy apa^ t from the substratum is 
a figment of imagination. — 

sRiprai 1 

I 

ii" 

— [^"omo say that the cause is non- 
entity. But the non-existence cannot be 
a cause. The power to generate a sprout 
is visible to all only if the seed exists, 
lie who declares the cause to bo non- 
entity, can manage affairs with the son 
of a barren woman] , 

Prior to their manifestation, Nama 
Bupa existed in Brahma in Avyakta 
form, undeveloped form 

VV\'l);it Ims 
therefore been called in several places 
as Atma, since it existed indistinguish- 
able from Brahma.— ^ fRT, 

Nama-rupa could not be separated 
from Brahma in that stage and hence 
it was that Brahma’s unity was not 
destroyed. — 

(&« ^-i), 

— [“There is nothing which is divided 
from it, either insjiaco or in time, which 
is subtle, distant,diirorent, that was past, 
that is to be. Thereforo name and form, 
under all circumstances, are possessed 
of Atma only, by Brahma ”J 
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“Astho spider produces its thread 
from its own stores, so Brabma producoa 
the world from its own stores” When 
the (names and forms) camo out, 

there is some difForentiation; they could 
1)0 distinguished, but can never bo 
separated from Brahma. 

gRI JTPT^ SIPm 

(%o »n« ^-i). 

— [“Because they wore in the Atma 
with their names and forms unmanifest- 
od, and are unfolded by the Atma, and 
when so unfolded became the object 
of the designation ‘Sliaped* and 
'Shapolosa and still they are inseparable 
from the Atma. both in space and 
time”] • 

Sankara never made Brahma a 
logical al)straction, a honiogoneous 
unity. It transcends all, but not 

utterly unrelated to the world. Nature 
presupposes unity of which it is the 
manifestation ; difforoncos liave no 

moaning a2)art from tlio unity. The 
diiroroncos of are not to bo taken 

in Vedanta as separate from Braliina, 
existing outside of Brahma, as mero 
earrolativo. In that case, Ilrahina 
would be limited by them, would bo 
finite itself. 

“^srunr: i... 

(?* »no x-v^'s). 

Brahma includes does not 

exclulo thorn. 

li:, vsivft Ti gii I ^ ?Rr trf 

ff.fSRi (f» *n<») 


— [What is produced from something, 
remains undivided from it. It cannot 
be separated from it] . 

The (names and forms) though 

they cannot be separated from Brahma 
do exist in Him, not as His 

elements or ^ or essential properties. 
For, in that case, Brahma would bo 
qualified by them and Ho would be- 
come composite or with parts, 

Le,, sum- total of theso would be Brahma 
in that case. His transcendence would 
bo violated. The differences of 
as soon as they were produced, 
were produced as the objects of His 
consciousness, and His consciousness 
thus stands distinguished from them. 
How can they be then the essential 
properties or ^ of Brahma ? 

I 

— (<if® *n® vi). 

— [The essence of Atma is intolligcuce; 
it cannot exist in separation from it, 

therefore it is perinanont Tlio sense- 

impressions of sound and form though 
presented as knowable objects, are 
already comprehended and included in 
the intelligence. Some ignorant people 
construe them as the modifications of the 
Atma, as the essential qualities of the 
Atma.J 

Tlioy cannot bo His or I 
Why ? Because. — 

q^'fq#r wni. Rf? ? 



JPJsr”— (fo Wo 

— [As the milk becomes entirely trans- 
formed into the curd when it takes the 
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latter form, so the Virat did not. 
Atma remaining imajfecied in its own 
nature changed into a different form] . 

Wo thus see that the immanence of 
God must not bo taken in the sense of 
Divine i Jentificaiion with the process of 
the world, and the transcendency also 
ought not to bo taken in the sense of 
absolutely separathig Brahma from the 
world. 

It is the immanence of transcendence. 
Sankara s remarks must be carefully 
noted. — 

i” 

[Although Brahma is untouched by 
and separate from the world, the world 
is not separate from Brahma; in Him 
as a substratum the tlireo— the enjoycr 
(finite sclOi the nature and God (the 
controller)— exist. All tlirough, the 
sustaining ground, Brahma, exists as 
unchangeable and unperishablo as 
ever] . 

If Brahma is absolutely separated 
from the world, if He is not admitted 
to be the ground of it, the world 
would bo utterly unreal ; for, Sankara 
himself lias laid down the proposition 
that. — 

" ?lTc?RI 

— (510 »no) 

— [Whatever object exists in the world, 
the infinitely minute or infinitely groat, 
would become unreal^ as soon as it is 
removed from its connection witli 
Atma.] 

Hence, Brahma cannot bo absolutely 
separated from the world. In that case, 
Sankara’s re])eatod instructions that 
the differences of changing the 


world, ought to load us to the knowl- 
edge of Brahma gf^nf^FW: 

would be quite contradictory 
and purposeless. Though Brahma 
is not unrelated to the world. 

— [The world of is to bo looked 

upon in connection with Brahma, and 
not cut off from Him] . 

For these reasons, Brahma in Vedanta 
is declared to be both the efliciont and 
material cause of the world. For, if lie 
is not the material cause some other 
independent material cause would have 
to bo admitted; but in that case, 
the world would bo quite inde- 
pendent of, and separate from, 
Brahma and his repeated oi)sorvation “7 
t'Tcug 

^Y 0 llld bo quite inconsistent. 

Wo find from all those discussions 
that Sankara’s idea was that there are 
indeed statements in the Sruti about 
the creation no doubt, but its object is 
not to describe creation or deduction of 
world from unity so much as to show 
that Brama is i)resent in tlie 

world whicii is its revelation, and to 
show its unity with Brahma and its 
non separability from ]3rahina. 

(rft) How can the world bo absolute- 
ly separate (^PT) from Brahma ? For, 
if it bo absolutely separated, Brahma’s 
knowledge of Himself would be a 
complete knowledge, and the knowledge 
of the world would fall beyond it. That 
is to say, the knowledge of the world 
would be sometliing beyond the sum- 
total of Reality, which adds nothing to 
that knowledge — being complete in 
itself. Thus a world would be a super- 
fluity and inexplicable, and acosmism 
would be the result. In that case, the 
world is not the expression of the nature 
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of Brahma. But Sankara everywhere 
insists on the fact that the world of 
is to bo taken as the revelation 
of Brahma. 

{b) If, again, Brahma be entirely 
separated from the world, Ho would 
be like a human artist fasliioning inde- 
pendent and self-existing matter. But 
Brahma being regarded in Vedanta as 
also the material cause (OTl^Wcfi'KUl), 
Ho is not like an external cause, but 
Ho exj^'esm His nature as it is in the 
world. 

(c) We find in the Upanishads that 

the is— 

(i) in Brahma or with Brahma — 

and 

l Also the qWCT 

is— 

(ii) identified with Bralima. — 

^ and 

I 

Thus, wo find tho u e., the 

world is distiiiguisliod from (w^) and 
yet identified with Brahma, 

It means His nature is expressed in 
inWf I It does not mean that tho 
is the product of any external energy — 
as the scientific antecede?it. It means— 
tho is the expression — tlie coun- 
ter part of His nature, i.e , Ho became. 
His own object, not something separate, 
(This is material cause, tho objective 
Maya), 

(d) Tho world, according to Vedanta, 

is declared as neither ^ nor W^llt 
moans, if it is merely i.e., 

negative — privation of Eeality — less 
being,— then the world would be a 
mere illusion ; for, all reality belongs 
to Brahma and not to tho world. To 
avoid this, the w’orld hjis some sort of 
reality(^l) given to it which is depen- 


dent on Him. Hence Brahma is called 
in Vedanta as But, nor 

can tho world be absolutely 
for, in that case, it would be indepen- 
dent of, separate from, Brahma, which 
would dostory His unity, 

(e) As Brahma is transcendent, 
His being does not swallow up or 
absorb the being of tho world. He has 
invested the content of His will with 
a being ; He is for this reason called the 
of the world. He is tho 
unconditioned source and back-ground 
of tho world conditioned by Him and it 
is constantly sustained by His activity 

(^) 

TIio object of His will is not outside 
Himself and He is not limited by any- 
thing outside Himself. As He is beyond 
tho spatial aud temporal order of the 
world, it cannot enter into tho essence 
of His being. He is not therefore 
identical with the totality of things, — 
His immanent activity directing and 
controlling tho process of tho world. 
And this view does not lend support 
to tho idea of an external designer 
isolated and standing outside, who 
arranges things according to his plan; — 
the principle of unity is present in tho 
whole system of the series of ‘many* and 
is immanent in each part — 

r — 

(So vno l-'R-'it:). 

But this system of parts has its source 
above and beyond the system itself, 
— 5renoti??Ri” 

(5(0 (Jo vn, 

AU the elements of tho world are 
related to a single source and sustained 
by it, also are directed to a single end. 

(!«• »n« 
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If you ignore the Supreme Principle 
of the world, the evolution of the world 
will be a dream. — 

(3) There are critics of Sankara* 
Vedanta who suppose the Vedantic 
Iswara (God) as an unreality, because 
Sankara has sometimes applied such 
terms as— to 
Iswara. But this seems to me to be 
a hasty conclusion drawn from imper- 
fect data. That this is clearly a mis- 
conception will appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

Avidya is always used in connection 
with Nama-Bupa. — 



JfRR” I 

Wo have seen that Brahma, of its own 
motion, has manifested its nature in 
the form of the univei'so. 

This is its immanent aspect. Ordi- 
narily, people take this aspect of 
Brahma as Iswara, Incur every day, 
in all our practical concerns of 
life, wo are quite satisfied with taking 
the world as a niainfested form of God. 
As it is the cause itself which trans- 
forms itself into various forms. — 

— (no *(1.0 »no 

SO, God is taken to be an all-inclusive 
whole — etc., etc. Sankara 
uses the phrase or 

question is where 
and how i imagines 
the the self as its essential 

property or ^ \ That is to say, the 
ordinary people, as soon as the 


appear, imagine them to be the essential 
pro 2 wty of the self. It is assumed that 
because the world of Nama-rupa is mani. 
fested from Him, He becomes the world. 
This is a wrong view. He is indeed 
the world, but yet He is something 
more ; — this fact is quite forgotten by 
people under the influence of Avidya.— 

5iRr:wreftR, 

But although, wo admit, this view of 
Iswara is sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses of life, still the other side of the 
question ought not to bo forgotten or 
ignored. As Brahma is transcendent 
and perfect, no one of its determi- 
nations can exhaust it; no one of its 
actualisations can fix it in a final or 
rigid form. Tlio true view of the thing 
is that Iswara. though the cause of the 
world of does not necessarily 

become restricted or entirely rcdtioed 
to the effects created but it has also 
a transcendental nature which remains 
unaffected by these. — 

(%o i-i). 

[“As Ho is the Self of all. ..He is com- 
posed of the of all. But still He 
is wore**]. 

Wo now see that Iswara is not an 
unreality in Vedanta. Ho is not 
something different (’^FT) from Brahma 
itself. Though Ho has assumed the 
form of the world, Ho is the same 
Brahma in reality ('RWTd’O.This is the 
correct view. 



THE OLD AND THE NEW 

By Prof, Suresh Chandra Sen Gupta, A. 


« T shows perhaps a pitiable ignorance 
of the time-spirit to stand up to 
speak on religion or any kindred topic 
with the sight before one of as many a^ 
2000 churches closed down in Soviet 
Bussia as a measure in the right direc- 
tion, when man seems to have outlived 
the necessity of faith in GocL There is no 
time to waste, it is urged by the politi- 
cian or the statesman, over the unseen 
and the unknown and perhaps the un- 
knowable, when there are so many 
matters in the world immediately 
around demanding our attention. Our 
own house must be first set in order — 
the social, economic and political rela- 
tions that bind or should bind men must 
be looked after. Whore is the time to 
think of the starry thrasliold of Jove's 
Court ortho snow- clad tops of the Kailas? 
It is silly to do so ! Man is now able to 
take care of himself and needs not the 
support of a belief in an extraneous 
power — which is a mere figment of ima- 
gination or, in the language of David 
Hume, the product of our heat oppress- 
ed fancy. Tennyson speaking of the 
“last anchor that holds” or Wordsworth 
of “the spirit in the woods’* would com- 
mand no hearing from a modern audi" 
once. Tolstoy would be sent into exile 
by the Third International to-day as a 
mere crank impeding the progress of 
human affairs. We are not to worship 
the God behind the clouds- for there is 
none there ; your telescope has proved 
that to you ! But wo are to ferret out 
from the debris of religions and morali- 
ties— -which have misled man from the 
days of Adam— what constitute our 


rights, our liberties, our individualisms, 
setting them up on the high pedestal 
where the ancients once had enthroned 
their godsi This, in short, is the position 
to-day with us in regard to our religious 
outlook. And what has been the 
result I Wo have lost the right pers- 
pective of life and are wandering 
into morasses heedless of the beaconing 
blue of heaven still sending its steady 
and serene gaze down to guide us aright. 
I am not indulging in a mere literary 
image. Man is not happier to-day with 
all his “isms”. The scramble for power 
is manifest every whero and it has come 
to invade oven the sacred precincts of 
our private, family lives. Man is now 
like the foolish child who having wil- 
fully blinded himself by his pride is 
tilting at everything in his way and in 
his stumblings is only making a dupe 
of himself! Having lost the right faith, 
he is multiplying others instead, for 
does not Nature abhor vacuum ? 

And these new faiths of his making 
have not yet brought him the relief or 
the happiness which he is out to dis- 
cover. The Blue bird has not been 
found! Bernard Shaw’s life force in 
place of Wordsworth’s Spirit in the 
woods has only made confusion worse 
confounded. Has Biology made us hap- 
pier or wiser than Theology? Has 
Politics or Economics made us progress 
more than Ethics? Has Physics given us 
truer insight into the heart of matter 
than Metaphysics? Has Ibsen’s Nora 
brought us nearer to a solution of the 
relationship of man and woman than 
Sbakespear’s Desdemona ? Has the for- 
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mer given us greater relish of the higher 
and softer sensibilities of the heart of a 
woman than the latter? These are ques- 
tions whioh we must not lightly brush 
aeide as foolish queries smaohing of 
ignorance or superstition. We must re- 
member there is a superstition in avoid- 
ing superstition. As Milton said, "For 
suoh things there be, but unbelief is 
blind*'. The modem tendency to pooh- 
pooh everything belonging to the past is 
no more rational than the conservatism 
whioh sees notliing good in the now and 
sighs that the golden age has come and 
gone I The old and the new— we must 
remember — are parts of one whole and 
there may not be a rude divorce of the 
two : they simply mark two phases of 
the same truth in its onward march to- 
wards the "far-ofif divine event to whioh 
the whole creation moves'*. The old 
order may and must change but that does 
not mean that the past which is no more 
should never have been present. We must 
not forget that wo build the new on the 
Old. The earth in all its rude nakedness 
must remain, in order that wo may 
raise our sky-scrapers on it. Tho 
latter will topple down with all their 
recent grandeur, if you blow off tho rude 
earth from underneath I The cooing dove 
is perhaps more beautiful and modern 
than tho old tree whose branches afford 
it shelter. But think of tho bird cutting 
off its obligations to the tree and trying 
to keep itself on its wings in the sky. 
Will it not soon tiro out its wings and 
drop down dead I The new must not out 
itself adrift from the old if it wants to 
live! And who is older than the 
Oldest? Tho Ancient of Days 1 — such a 
significant English phrase to imply God. 
He is the Ancient of ancients — and our 
obligations to that Ancient are eternal f 
The TlnohangeablCt Immutable Ancient 
shows itself forth in tho unchanging 
48 


sun, moon, and stars whioh are shed- 
ding their lustre undimmed, though aeons 
have come and gone, the fragi'ant wind 
is blowing around us as it blow on Adam 
in Eden, tho clouds in their many- 
coloured hues are still spreading their 
beauty around us as perhaps they did 
before a Homer or a Kalida9,tho Atlantic 
is rumbling in its depths with the same 
solemnity as when the first man plough- 
ed its surface. But do we find the 
same trace of the immutable beauty or 
grandeur in our world? Is there any- 
thing in us whioh points to this reign 
of tho eternal principle of beauty — 
which shows, as in Nature, that there is 
somothing, whioh, though old, is over 
new. Is there anything in the world of 
man whioh abides all the new-fangled 
doctrines that have swept over us from 
age to age and so made and unmade 
history? Yes, there is and wo have only 
to look inward to soe what it is — it is 
in the heart of man that the play of the 
Immutable is to bo best found. We 
claim a higher civilisation than that of 
our ancestors in the remote past. But 
tho human heart has abided all tho 
shocks of evolution— t!:o mother of tho 
ancient Egyptian felt no less strongly 
than does a modern mother— the former 
might not have known the art and soienoa 
of bringing up her child as well. But 
her love, her yearning for her child! Was 
it less? When we see how a friend sac- 
rifices his all for a friend we see there 
the beauty of the Uncbanging.the Divine 
in man. Did not Damon in ancient 
times of pre-historic age love his friend 
Pythias as dearly as — if not more than — 
friends of to day? Brothers have loved 
brothers dearly through centuries and 
will continue to do so— unless we allow 
the spirit of the age to lay its choking 
grasp upon and paralyse our hearts 
altogether. Thus it will be seen that 
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' ax'otind the dark clouds of doubt, soepti* 
oUra, the clash and uproar of opinions 
and theories, the clamour for rights and 
liberties, around this awful scramble 
which seeks to divide men from men, 
nation from' nation-- the human heart is 
still shining in its native hue and the call 
of loving hearts is crying halt to erring 
humanity. The need for cutting down 
awful instruments of war is being pressed 
and the message of peace and love is 
• being tuned in all its sweet melodies by 
some of the harpers of to-day. The 
heart thus survives and may not be 
killed And who may understand this 
-truth, better than young souls whose 
-hearts are still green and fr^h— un- 
touched by the cold grey of worldliness. 
Youth is divine in the sense that its 
susceptibilities have not been warped by 
conventions and the heart at this stage 
responds quick to the impressions of all 
that is really good and beautiful. It is 
this power of youth which really makes 
it glorious. And as long as this fresh- 
I ness remains, human life is worth liv 
ing — because it is then drawing its sap 
from the old source which gives life to 
. all that is. The glamonr of the new 
must not blind us to this Spring of all 
our energy and might. The moment wo 
i,cut ourselves away from this invisible 
; source and seek to graft our existences 
. upon what wo foolishly regard to bo 
•more real in the world of senses, we 
L-commit suicide. Nothing in this world 
..may keep up our human vitality except 
a living fa^'th in God. Th?s*s the best 
tonic to save us and make us grow. 
This is no metaphor. No food, no 
wealth, no right confers true life on 
man. These may bo the means to help us 
but their purpose or value must not bo 
exaggerated if we want to derive true 
benefit therefrom. The man who 
hinks that he lives to eat and to hoard 


wealth misreads the meaning of life. 
Food will yield the best effects and 
build our tissues aright only when we 
take it as a gift from Gdd andifo 
enjoy it bettor than the man who, while 
he crams himself, is perhaps blasphem- 
ing his Feeder or taking no thought of 
Him So let the freshness of youth be 
sustained duly and properly by a true 
religious faith, free from any bias dr 
prejudice ; the troubles and sorrows of 
life as it grows on and on will come to 
lose their sting when they come to be 
blessed by this faith. Thus will our 
efforts to improve our condition on 
earth be invigorated and despair will 
fly far from our gates. Sons of 
Immortality have no reason to be afraid 
or despair. With our beings rooted 
deep in the Mighty Source of things 
old and now, our chances to advance 
onward are more assured than when, 
cut off from the same, wo depend only 
on ourselves, our intellect, our knowl- 
edge and our philosophies and sciences. 
With all their pretensions have . the 
latter solved tho two mighty mysteries 
of life and death? A Voronoff may 
advertise his quack remdies by inject- 
ing tho monkey glands ; ho may per- 
haps keep up in an artifioial manner 
the vitality of man — help him to 
swallow his food with bettor animal 
appetites for a few years more; even 
this has to be proved — but he. may 
not understand what life is, far 
less wherein lies the glory of human 
life. Sciences have helped us into the 
mysteries of nature in so many ways-^ 
but have they been able to protect poor 
mortals from the cataclysms . which 
from time to time break upon us, just 
as tho whips do upon the backs of the 
forward children, to make us feel that 
all is not well with us I You will 
contend that with the perfection of 
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‘scieno'es w0 hope to be able some day to 
throw light on these mysteries and 
dcolare our independence of God ! We 
are waving the flag of rebellion now and 
■shall erelong be able to plant it firmly 
in this planet of ours ;--tho day, you 
think, will come when careering in our 
gay pride we shall administer laws to 
the other planets also I A laudable 
ambition worthy of our proud heritage 
as the sons of God I But alas ! has not 
man been pretty old on this planet ? 
And compare his ago with his aoliieve- 
ments and tlien say if you have any 
reason to bo proud enough of your future. 
Did your sciences help you much 
when only the other day, the nations 
fell out with one another, with more 
venom than with what Achilles pursued 
Hector ; — could your sciences do any- 
thing more than merely help you to 
destory each other more ellioiently 
than your rude forefathers ? Did they 
teach you that as men your destiny is 
far higher ? If they did, would such a 
Catastrophe ever happen? Does not 
this prove better than any dogma the 
utter futility of all our endeavours and 
achievements which have left out of 
calculation the most important of our 
connections, viz,, that with Source of 
all life and beauty; with God ? I must 
not be taken as belittling the importance 
of Science or Philosophy. But I want it 
to be understood that without keeping 
in view the Prima Causa, a study 
of the phenomena or secondary causes 
leads to nothing for man. I do not 
want that religious belief which is born 
of a denial of sciences and experimental 
truths or of ignorance of the mysteries 
of creation. But I want that, as knowl- 
edge grows from more to more, we 
should have more and more rovorcnco 
and feel in our I mart of hearts 
that our knowledge is only an inliiii- 


tesimal portion of the Unknown to 
whose sublime mysteries we are 
to bow with due humility. Lot not 
science or knowledge puff us up 
with the pride that the key of the 
universe is in our possession and that 
we may unlock it as wo may. As Bacon 
said somowhoro,*-a shallow knowledge 
of science makes a man an atheist, but 
a dcoi) 0 r draught of the same brings him 
back to God. The deeper the knowl- 
edge, the greater the humility. It was 
Socrates, I think, who said that knowl- 
edge, when true, brings homo to us 
that wo know so little. And wo all 
know what the great mathematician 
Newton said about his seeking pebbles 
on the seashore. This is the right 
attitude which a devout, not a proud, 
seeker of the truth assumes. lie is 
always inspired with the belief that the 
Infinite overshadows all the facts of 
existence and ho is so led forward. 
When the seven colours of the spectrum 
come out with their ineffable beauty, 
the student should admire in devotion 
the wonders of creation and be 
overwhelmed and should ask himself 
how infinitely more beautiful the Source 
of this beauty must be instead of 
congratulating himself on his own 
ability and success. The gardener who 
seeing the beauty of a flower admires his 
own skill to grow a seed, instead of 
wondering at the way in which a tiny 
black or grey particle has sprouted into 
the many coloured blossom, does his 
gardening in vain. lie derives no real 
benefit therefrom, and ho progresses 
not. The laws will not yield beneficial 
results if they are divorced from Him 
who made them. Apart from Him and 
in our hands they are like so many 
Praiikeiiistein monsters and are only 
fiuitful of misdiiet. But when read in 
their true context find interpreted 
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aright and viewed in relationship with 
their source, they prove a true bless* 
ing to man. If the properties of sulphur 
be utilised in killing your fellowmon, 
you have woefully misread their pur 
pose but when you utilise the same in 
lighting and disinfecting your habitation, 
you see them in a different way that 
blesses you. The philosopher or the 
psyclio- analyst who sees tho considera- 
tion of self even in a mother's love for 
her child makes a disastrous use of his 
science. The world would have noth- 
ing to lose but much to gain if our 
knowledge were freed from tlie soul- 
killing theories of a Freud! Science 
is not to be treated as an exhibition of 
mere tours de force but as an humble 
attempt in a true spirit of devotion to 
establish the reign of truth, always 
rememboring that man was not born to 
live by bread alone 1 What does it profit 
a man, if he gains the whole world and 
loses Ids soul? Tho scientists who 
have been so many humble votaries in 
the temple of trutli and not so many 
competitors in the amphitheatre of 
human intellect eager to carry off tho 
prize, have helped us to approach nearer 
and nearer into tho heart of tho Infinito 
and mado man roaliso his high destiny. 
Thus the knowledge which kills all 
reverence deafening us to the pulsations 
and the vibrations of tho holy music 
around us and keeps before us only our 
own potty needs without any reference 
to their whither and why, leads us to 
damnation. Let not our achievements 


dry up the divino sap within us but oA 
the contrary, lot them aim at refresh- 
ing our hearts and emotions, educating 
them in tho right way. Let us still soe 
with our advanced knowledge of the 
laws of refraction a charm in the 
rainbow and let us still exclaim with 
tho poet — 

" My lieart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

Fo was it wlion my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when 1 giw old, 

Or let mo dio I ” 

Ah, yes, it is bettor to die when we 
have ceasod to admire and wonder, 
when tho rainbow has lost its charm, 
tho moonlight its witchery, the rose its 
fragrance and beauty, and the mountain 
its sublime mystery I When we have 
ceasod to be affected by the smiles and 
tears of our fellow human beings taking 
them as so many somatic resonances 
only, wo have practically died in tho 
spirit and this is real death for man. 

liot a gorgeous sunset or tiie rolling 
ocean, the snatch of a song or the 
charm of a mother's love, tho sight of 
an Antonio laying his bosom bare to 
the sharp knife of a Shylock — move us 
to the same pleasure and pain, the same 
joys and sorrows, as the pages of a 
Newton or Einstein, a Sponcor or an 
Euokon; lot our mind and heart chime 
with tho same sweet, divino harmony 
and lot us never, never forget that God 
is in all that wo have boon, in all that 
we avo and in all tliat we shall be. 



SOME EXPERIMENTS AT RURAL RECONSTRUCTION* 

By Prof. K. S, Srikantan, M, A., F. B. Econ. S. {London) 


^0 much has boon said and written 
^ about Rural lleconstruction in 
recent years that it is time to take 
stock of the actual work that has been 
done. In so doing wo cannot forget to 
take note of the experiments that arc 
being made to rebuild rural India. 
While thanking the authors of those 
experiments for their extraordinary 
service, it is not possible to resist the 
observation that such attempts arc few 
and far between. The hope of rural 
India rests on the rapid increase and 
spread of such experiments throughout 
the country. 

Among such schemes of rural re- 
construction, the first place should bo 
given to what is poi)ularly known as 
the ‘ Gurgaon Experiment In his 
‘Eoreward’ to that interesting hook of 
F. L. Bray no 'Socrates in an Indian 
village*, H’s Excellency the Viceroy of 
India observes, *‘I can wish nothing 
better for India than what has 
come to be known as the 'Gurgoan 
Experiment*’. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of the scheme in a district which 
is one of the most backward parts of 
India is at once a standing monument 
to the abilities of Mr. F. L. Brayno on 
tlie one hand and to the possibilities of 
these schemes for the future prosperity 
of India on the other. This movement, 
in a word, heralds "a new corporate 
village life and even the birth of a rustic 
civilization and culture.” It was the 
peculiar fortune of Gurgaon District to 
have Mr, F. L. Brayno as the Deputy 


Commissioner. Mr. Brayne discharged 
his functions, not so much as a Collec- 
tor, but as a friend, philosopher, and 
guide to the people. The name of 
Brayno has become a house-hold word 
in Gurgaon. lie very soon found out 
that underneath the dead embers of the 
rural community, tlio fire of life wsis 
yet smouldering. Ho realised that the 
desire for a better living was not extinct 
in the minds of the villagers, but it 
required an external stimulus to come 
out. Mr. F. L. Brayno, though himself 
a Government servant, was well aware 
of the limitations. lie firmly believed 
that a desire for reconstruction should 
come from within rather than from 
without The first object, therefore, was 
to create in the minds of the villagers, 
such a desire by education. He there- 
fore created a school of rural economy 
in the Gurgaon District. The object 
of the school was to train a large num- 
ber of villagers in “rural service”. The 
curricula consist of village sanitation, 
stock-breeding, public health, games, 
propaganda work and other allied sub- 
jects. The aim of the work is not merely 
an economic u])lift, but also an improve- 
ment in the ideals and habits of the 
people. The education of women has 
not been neglected. Thanks to the 
efforts of Mrs. Brayne, *Women Edu- 
cation' is fast progressing, and in a 
country whore the Purdah is still 
powerful, boys and girls are attending 
the same school. There is a school of 
domestic economy for women. One 


Xlie arllole la based uu Mr. B. B. Mukbotjee's recent book. 
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of the most important objects of the 
school is to organise infant vvelfare on 
proper lines. Her motto is— “The hope 
of rural India is the girls ; give them a 
fair chanee — yon will turn the village 
into a paradise". 

In the absence of education, it is 
propaganda that has to do the main 
part of the work. The importance of 
the propaganda has been well realised 
by the author of the scheme Publica- 
tion of interesting and informative 
pamphlets, posters and pictures form an 
important part of the work. Village 
songs are no longer regarded as the 
relie of the barbaric civili;!ation. On 
the other hand, singing parties have 
been organised to tour in the districts 
and sing songs describing the principles 
of co-operation and village uplift, at the 
village markets and fairs. Original and 
striking is the staging of ‘uplift-dra- 
mas' and thus combining business with 
pleasure. Exhibitions and shows at 
various centres are another important 
item of the scheme. An incentive to 
improvement is given by the distribu 
tion of prizes to farmers for improved 
crops and improved cattle. The plough- 
ing competition held in the Gurgaon 
district is woll worthy of imitation 
elsewhere. 

‘ Sir William Hailey, the Governor of 
the Punjab, observes, “Gurgaon has been 
the pioneer in a movement which can at 
least claim the merit of making a direct 
attack on the problem of Bural Uplift. 
Its author would be the first to admit 
that at the moment it is in the state of 
experiment and has been able to touch 
certain aspects of village life." Certain 
scholars doubt the possibilities of the 
Gurgaon Experiment on the score that 
the stimulus for uplift has not come 
from the bottom as it ought to, but only 
from above. The movement is not 


spontaneous and is therefore bound to 
fail The reply of Mr. B. B. Mukerjee 
is very significant. : Beformation of 
whatever type we may think of, is 
always caused not so much by the 
spontaneous action of the nation, but 
by the masterful poi*sonality and un« 
hounded enthusiasm of a leader. A 
Martin Luther was necessary to usher 
in the Beformation in Europe, a Komal 
Pasha brought in tho transformation of 
Turkey, while tho Irish Agricultural 
movement was inspired mainly by tho 
conception of rural life which a small 
group (composed of Sir Horace Plun- 
kett, Bov. T. A. Finley and B. A. An- 
derson) gave to an industrialised, com- 
mccialised and urbanised world. The 
fulcrum of Gurgaon Experiment is the 
village guide*. He is, in fact, entrusted 
with tho whole task of rural reconstruc- 
tion. These guides are young men select- 
ed from among tho villagers and thoyaro 
sent back to their own villages after 
their training. As a consequence, the 
guides being one among the villagers, 
are not looked upon with any fear and 
their advice is followed more easily than 
that of the Government servants. 

No less important is the Benares 
experiment. The author of this scheme 
is Mr. V. N, Mehta of the Indian Civil 
Service. He does not believe in ringing 
out everything old. True to ‘Indian 
culture*, ho would ring in tho new 
without ringing out tho old. Says 
Mr. Mehta, “In the present constitu- 
tion of tho Jjocal Self-Government, tho 
head has grown, but the limbs have 
remained anaemic and undeveloped. 
We must now reverse tlie order and 
encourage tho growth to spring up in 
the village." The aim of Mr. Mehta is 
to revive tho old village institutions 
and give tbcm ronowod life and vigour. 
Tlie Panel lay at must be mado an 
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effective engine for rural reconstruction. 
There is still ' such an instinctive 
regard for this time-honoured form of 
rural organisation that an unacceptable 
scheme may often be rendered fairly 
.tolerable by introducing, into it the 
; blessed word Panchayat. He like Mr. 
Brayne, emphasises the importance of 
.village dramas, village songs and village 
festivals in developing a group consci- 
ousness among the villagers. His scheme 
includes adult education, rural 
sanitation, medical aid and general 
economic improvement. A scheme for 
•general economic improvement would 
include consolidation of holdings, 
^development of rural industries and 
, organisation of Co-operative Societies. 
;More important than all is the creation 
of niral reconstruction schools. The 
idea of starting a rural reconstruction 
school is well worthy of imitation 
elsewhere. In his eagerness to revive 
the old institutions of India, Mr. Mehta 
has not however forgotten the baneful 
effects of Indian customs on the Indian 
villager. Every effort is made to raise 
them above custom. It is custom 
that often forces the villager to run 
into debts beyond his means. This aim 
of Mehta would therefore attack the 
root of the problem of rural indebted- 
ness. 

The Bolpur scheme is the outcome 
of the idealism of Rabindranath Tagore. 
The name of the author is enough 
passport for the fame of the ^heme. 
The scheme is the outcome of the 
sympathy of the poet for the miseries of 
the villagers. To him the contrast 
between the old self-sufficient villagers 
and modern miserable ones is terrible. 
His. aim is to bring back the old pros- 
perity and plenty to the village. With a 
view to realise this ambition, Dr. Tagore 
has ' created the Institute of Rural 


Reconstruction at Shantihiketaii. The 
possibilities of such an institution for 
the regeneration of rural. Bengal 
cannot easily be over-estimated. The 
programme of work includes eoonomio 
survey of the village with a view to 
understand the economic problems of 
rural Bengal. Night schools, girl 
schools, circulation libraries and lantern 
lectures form some of the important 
items of tho educational programme of 
the scheme. Young boys are given 
training in social service. These social 
scouts are given trainining in household 
management and handicrafts. As in 
the other schemes, village songs and 
dramas are made proper use of in. im«> 
proving the villagers. . Rural sanita<» 
.tion, says Mr. B. B. Mukerjee, has 
improved considerably as a result of 
these efforts. There is also an institute 
farm demonstrating improved agrioul- 
tural methods, supplying seeds and 
implements. 

Thanks to the efforts of some of the 
enthusiastic members, the Y. M. C A. is 
beginning to tako more and more interest 
in the cause of Indian rural reoonstruo- 
tion. Tho recent experiment of tho 
Y. M. G. A. in Ramanathapuram, a 
village in Coimbatore District, is too 
well known to need any description. 
The Y. M. 0. A. sohome relies upon 
ocular demonstrations for educating the 
villagers. They have prepared a short 
questionnaire to enable soholara to 
conduct economio surveys in the 
villages. Their programme of work 
includes removal of illiteracy, improve-, 
ment of agriculture, development of 
cottage industries and revival of ancient 
Indian village institutions. They have 
thus a comprehensive and ambitious 
programme. 

The scheme of Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, 
President of the Madras Provincial Go-. 
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operative Union agrees with the soheme 
of Mr. Mehta in its aims and ideals. He 
like Mr, Mehta, wants to strengthen the 
existing limbs of the village organism 
and does not believe in the introduction 
of new ones. The aim of Pantulu 
consists in revitalising the village 
organism by bringing back its corporate 
consciousness through the strengthen- 
ing of its limbs." Mr. Baraadas Pantulu 
does not want to concentrate attention 
upon one village, but upon a group of 
villages within a radius of seven miles. 
A trained Bural Welfare Supervisor is 
posted at each centre. lie should or. 
ganise a Co-operative Credit Society, a 
village Panchayat, an elementary school 
and a dispensary. Land mortgage banks 
are started wherever possible to reduce 
the indebtedness of the villagers. 

A State like Mysore which is on the 
van of economic progress in India can- 
not afford to neglect the all-important 
problem of rural reconstruction. 
Thanks to the extraordinary zeal of its 
Surer, rural reconstruction has become 
a practical part of the functions of its 
Government. It is the peculiar fortune 
of Mysore to have in Sir Mirza Ismail, 
a Dewan whoso interest in the cause of 
the rural folk is second only to that of 
the Bulor. The recently reconstructed 
village Lalitadripuram is a standing 
monument to the sympathy and 
interest of His Highness the Maha- 
raja for the poverty-stricken people of 
India. Today the village looks so 
altered that to compare the end with 
the beginning is to wonder how the 
spiral was ever permitted to rise to 
such an altitude. His Highness has 
borne the initial cost of planning and 
starting the improvements and of afford- 
ing relief to the poorest families. There 
is a co-operative society with a decent 
capital in the village, advancing money 


to the villagers to build houses on 
perfectly sanitary principles. The so- 
ciety besides giving loans, has created 
a sense of thrift in the village and today 
one can see even smallest wage-earners 
having some amount to their credit 
in the co- operative society. The 
interest of the Panchamas is specially 
taken care of. There is in the village 
a common Bhajana Hall which affords 
ample opportunities for the villagers to 
meet together. There is also a neat 
little school. A conscious policy of 
rural development has been adopted 
through the departments, while her 
Economic Conference which meets 
annually is devoting not a little of its 
time on rural reconstruction schemes. 
Laws have bean passed to revive village 
Panchayats and co-operative societies 
have been properly utilised for rural 
uplift. The Economic Buperintendents 
of the several districts arc entrusted 
with the task of conducting economic 
surveys of the districts in their charge 
and recommend to the Government 
schemes for improvement. It is part of 
their duty to familiarise the villagers 
with the latest agricultural implements 
and new varieties of manure Some of 
the Economic Buperintendents have 
already done considerable work in reviv- 
ing the old cottage industries. The 
State of Mysore has almost been the 
first to realise the importance of 
"Gharka" in the economic regenera* 
tion’ of India A special ofiScar was 
appointed by the Government some tima 
back to study the economic conditions 
of the Malnad villages. On the recom- 
mendation of the special officer, land 
mortgage banks have been started in 
Mysore to rescue the villagers from the 
gi'ips of the money-lenders. 

The University of Mysore is also 
doing a great deal to solve the problem. 
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The Department of Economies is for- 
tunate in having in the Professor of 
Economics one whoso love for rural 
economics is most praise-worthy Ho 
is one of the few professors in India 
who has realised the value and 
importance of the part, the studenta 
can play in the rural regeneration of 
India. Every student of his, thanks 
to the earnestness and zeal of the 
professor, becomes before long, as 


enthusiastic as the professor. A very 
thoughtful questionnaire has been pre- 
pared by the professor and every stud- 
ent is asked to conduct a thorough 
economic survey of the village to which 
ho has acceas in the light of the ques- 
tionnaire. Uis students take it as a 
' labour of love' and already several of 
them are on the hold. The example of 
Mysore University is worthy of imita- 
tion olsowhore. 


LEIBNITZ AND MADHWA 
By K, Sethu liao 
{Continued from the last issue) 


The innate ideas of the monad 

* he soul has the power of representing 
to itself any form or nature when- 
ever the occasion comes for thinking of 
it. This activity of our soul is, so far as it 
expresses some nature, form or essence, 
properly the idea of the tlii ng Nothing 
cau bo taught to us of which wo liavo 
not already the idea in our minds. 
This idea is as it were the material out 
of which the thought will form itself. 
This shows that the soul virtually 
knows these things and needs to be 
reminded to recognise the truths. 
Madhwa’s theory of impressions or 
is exactly parallel to this. Madliwa says 
that there are certain impressions in the 
mind which are called and on 

account of which recollections of pre- 
viously experienced ideas hocoine mani- 
fest. When wc are dealing with the 
exactness of metaphysical truths, 
it is important to recognise the 
powers of the soul which extend 
infinitely further than commonly sup- 
posed. We have in our souls ideas of 
everything, only because of the oonti- 
44 


nual action of God upon ns ; because 
every effect expresses its cause, and the 
essence of our souls is certain expres- 
sions, imitations or images of divine es- 
souco, divine thought and divine will in- 
cluding all the ideas which are there 
contained. God is for us the only imme- 
diately external object and we see things 
through Him. God is the sun and light 
of all. Without necessitating our 
choice, IIo determines everything by 
that vviiich appears most desirable to 
Him. It devolves upon soul to bo on 
guard against appearances by means of 
a firm will to reflect and to refuse to 
act or decide in certain circumstances. 
A substance cannot be divided into two 
nor one can be made of two, and thus 
the number of substances neither 
augments no** diminishes through natu- 
ral moans although they are frequently 
transformed. The greater the amount 
of activity or of distinct pci-ceptions, 
the more perfect is the monad ; the 
stronger the element of passivity, the 
more confused its perceptions, and the 
less perfect it is. Leibnitz's activity 
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!n thb respect is exaoily the for 
of Madhwa and tbo passivity of Leibnitis 
is the 5^ I This is the basis on 
\7hi0h Madhwa's three kinds of natural 
divisions of Jeeva is founded. The olassl 
fioation of Jeevas into Satwika. Bajasa, 
and Tamasa is due to the existence of 
various degrees of activity in them. 
Leibnitz says that the monad is never 
without a perception. The same idea 
is conveyed in the Gita—ST ^ 

f&ScTOWfcl I Even in dream- 
less sleep it has unconscious preception. 
The monads have infinitely varying 
degrees of perception. This is Leibnitz's 
famous doctrine of pre<established 
harmony in virtue of which the infini« 
tely numerous, mutually dependent 
substances of which the world is com- 
posed, are related to each other and 
form one universe. It is essential to 
notice that it proceeds from the very 
nature of the monads as self-acting 

beings and not from an 
arbitrary determination of God. 

Soul and Body 

Leibnitz asserts that the changes in 
the extended mass which is called our 
body cannot possibly affect the soul nor 
* can the dissipation of the body destroy 
that which is indivisible. Ho also says 
that there is a real metaphysical 
bond between soul and body. It appears 
as though there is no body utterly 
distinct from the soul. The body 
always goes with the soul. The soul 
changes its body only gradually and by 
degrees, so that it is never deprived all 
at once of all its organs. It is said by 
some that Leibnitz holds that the soul 
is connected with two bodies of which 
one is materia prima identified with 
the passive force of the monad. It 
has confused perception. God could 
deprive a monad of materia secunda 


which is active and endowed with fome. 
But He could not deprive a monad of 
materia prima, without which it would 
be God himself. Leibnitz's materia prima 
always adheres to its own monad. It is 
nothing relative but part of the nature 
of the monad. It is extremely interest- 
ing and a good basis for the compara- 
tive study of these doctrines. Just as 
Leibnitz holds that there are two kinds 
of matter attached to the soul, viz,^ 
primary matter and secondary matter, 
one of which is capable of being sepe- 
rated from soul while the other is not, 
Madhwa holds that every soul is enve- 
loped in two bodies— one subtle and 
the other material of which the material 
body is changing while the subtle one 
always adheres to the soul itself. They 
are called bodies. 

Leibnitz never believes in the trans- 
migration of souls. There is frequently 
a metamorphosis in animals but never 
transmigration of souls. Neither are 
souls wholly separate nor bodiless 
spirits. If a worm is burnt Leibnitz 
holds that the soul is in the ash itself. 
Fire can transform an animal and 
reduce it without entirely destroying 
it. He loaves this point without 
further arguments, taking refuge under 
the dogmatic theory that there are 
secrets of Nature where men must 
acknowledge their ignorance. How is 
it different in character from the con- 
ception of the existence of unimaginable 
qualities of Brahma 

according to Madhwa? He utterly con- 
demns the transmigration of souls but 
upholds the theory of the transforma- 
tion of them. This view is opposed to 
Madhwa’s theory of transmigration for 
which there is abundant authority of 
which the following is one from the Gita 
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«— Just as a mon wears a new garment by 
throwing away the old one, the Jeeva 
assumes a new body on the separation 
of the old one. Madhwa holds that every 
Jeeva has a subtle body which is never 
destroyed. Leibnitz's idea of the 
materia prima (subtle body) is the 
Aprakrita of Indian Meta- 

physicians. However, this point 
requires better authoritative confirma- 
tion. 

Thoro is also another interpretation 
of the theory of the union of 
the soul and the body, as expounded 
by Leibnitz. Body apdi soul do not 
together form one substande and do not 
even interact. Both act as if one influ- 
ences the other. There is simultaneous 
action of the body and soul according 
to the will of the latter. 

As has already been said, thoro are 
an infinite number of atomic Jeovas and 
thoro is a graduation in the perfection 
ofthoso. The gradation of souls and 
tho difference in the intensity of knowl- 
edge of one soul from that of another 
is explained by Madhwa in several 
ways. Leibnitz has divided these force 
centres or monads into three classes — 
souls, spirits, and bare monads. As God 
is the greatest and wisest of spirits, it ic 
easy to understand that there are sprits 
with which He can, so to speak, enter 
into conversation and so on, and to which 
He can communicate !His feelings and 
His will, so that they are able to know 
and'love their benefactor. They must bo 
touch nearer to Him than the rest of 
created beings which may be regarded as 
the instruments of spirts. Sri Krishna 
has said in the Gita that lie loves best 
those who love Him. Those who are 
endowed with divine knowledge are 
very near to Him. Spirits are of all 
substances tho ino';t cajiablo of ])0rfe(?- 
tion and tlioir porfoctions are diffoient 


in that they interfere with one another 
the least, or rather they aid one another 
the most. Tho intelligent Jeeva 
knowing that it is and being conscious 
of the Ahankara remains the same from 
the moral standpoint and constitutes 
the same personality, for it is its me- 
mory or knowledge of this ego which 
renders it responsible for its actions or 
Karmas. The principal difference bet 
ween spirits and other substances is 
that the former are more perfect and tho 
latter are not intensely conscious of the 
ego. It follows that God who in all 
things has tho greatest perfection, will 
have the greatest care for spirits and 
will give not only to all of them in 
general, but oven to each one in parti- 
cular tho highest perfection which tho 
universal harmony will permit. God 
being a spirit Himself dominates all the 
consideration which He may have 
toward created things. Brahman is over 
present in Jeeva in tho closest proxim- 
ity, althougli invisible and unrecognised 
owing to tho imperfections of the Jeeva. 
When the imperfections gradually 
diminish, the self-consciousness of the 
Jeeva realises the divine fellowship. The 
most exhilarating feature of heavenly 
bliss is the bliss of love, perfect in the 
sense that every spiritual Jeeva (reali* 
sed one) has the fullest measure of 
which ho is capable. 

Let us consider what our philoso- 
phers say about the means of attaining 
such bliss. Leibntiz says that tho love 
of God which is the essence of religion 
can bo neither genuine nor enlightened 
unless it rests upon tho knowledge of 
God. It is impossible to love God with- 
out knowing his perfections. Only 
through such knowledge can religion 
boGouio a conviction and a sentiment 
that can dominate tlio whole man. 
Belief without insight is but idle 
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repetition, and acceptance at second 
hand knowledge is the only way of 
winning for religion the allegiance of 
the soul. The true knowledge lifts us 
to a height whence we can see things 
beneath our feet as though wo are look- 
ing from the stars. Wo must also 
remember the incessant progress of the 
world's development and tbe fact that 
the soul belongs to an eternal order. 
The ultimate happiness which everyone 
should strive for cannot counterbalance 
the possession of the whole world. The 
chief aim of philopsophy is to rouse 
men to aspire to this goal. Pliilosophy 
can only point out ho way. The attain- 
ment of it lies in the individual power 
and conduct of man and the final grace 
of God. The same idea is convoyed by 
Leibnitz when ho says that the soul 
of man as monad is an active spontane- 
ous force and its ideas are innate, but 
they are not clear and distinct To 
begin with, they are confused and 
imiierfoct and it is only by means 
of a developing force that they 
reach clearness and Folf evidence. 
God is the most just and requires only 
a good will on the part of man. Provided 
he bo sincere and intentional, Uis 
subject cannot desire a better condi- 
tion, To render them perfectly happy 
He desires only that they love Him. 
To love is the noblest enjoyment of man 
in religious as in secular life. The soul 
which amoves outward should rest in 
God. It becomes the worthiest. Thj 
end determining the will is plcausure 
and pleasure is the sense of an increase 
of perfection. The virtue of a particular 
substance is to express well the glory of 
God and the better it expresses it the 
loss is it limited. Happiness is defined 
net as an occurrence but as a condition 
or state of being. It is tJio condition 
of pciiiiiiueJit suprfme felicity which 


can never be complete, because God 
being infinite cannot be entirely known. 
Thus our happiness will never consist 
in complete enjoyment but it must 
consist in a perpetual progress to new 
pleasures and perfections. According 
to Leibnitz if a monad wore to know 
God entirely, it would be God and 
would thus cease to bo itself 
wliich is impossible. To be able 
always to understand more and more 
without end is the likeness of oterntal 
wisdom. Sri Madhwa gives a limit to 
the attainment of such happiness accord- 
ing to tlio nature of the soul. So the 
notion of happiness is self-realisation 
and it is development of activity. 

The two kinds of truth which 
Leibnitz advocates are necessary truths 
and contingent truths. Necessary truths 
arc truths of reasoning whose contrary 
implies contradiction. They occur in 
eternal verities. Contingent trutiis are 
truths of fact whoso contrary is implied. 
Contingent truths depend upon God's 
free decrees and will. Necessary truths 
are founded upon tho principle of con- 
tradiction and upon tho possibility or 
impossibility of tho essences themselves 
witliout regard hero to tho free will of 
God or creatures. Both kinds of truths 
fall into two classes, primitive and 

derivative ; tho former are those of inters 
nal exporionce, tho latter are inferred 
from the principle of suflicient reason, 
by their agreement with our perception 
of the world. I think those are exactly 
similar to tho two kinds of Sri 

Maclhwa's tho experience of 

Sakshi or self-consciousness, and that of 
or inference. The primitive truths 
of reasoning are identical (analytical), 
tho derivatives being deduced from 

them by tho princi])lo of contradiction. 
Truth and falsehood are not matters of 
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opinion but of corrootnoss or error in 
caloulations. 

Leibnitz thinks, as Madhwa, that 
sin possessed the soul originally or 
naturally. There was sin original limi< 
tation or imperfection in the very 
nature of all creations which rendered 
men open to sin and able to fall. The root 
of evil is in the negativity, in tlie lack 
or limitation of creatures which God 
graciously remedies by whatever degrees 
of perfection it pleases Him to give. 
This grace of God, whether ordinary or 
extra ordinary, has its degrees and its 
measures Punishment to tlie guilty 
and reward to the reserved is in accor- 
dance with divine liarmony. 

Metaphysical evil is due to imperfec 
tions in the universe and is uncondi 
tionally willed by God. 

Physical evil or bodily pain, is said 
to bo an evil conditionally willed by 
God. It is a necessity as punishment 
for crime. Moral evil is merely per- 
mitted by God but not willed. These 
are necessary for the world. Leibnitz 


holds that moral principles are not 
based on or explained with reason but 
entirely depend upon revelations, of. — 

(^gRr). 

Space and time 

Leibnitz holds that Time and Space 
are merely imaginary. Madhwa holds 
that Space and Time are objects of 
perception to Sakshi, the cognizing 
organ of the soul. According to him 
those are not the creations of the mind. 
Kant views that mind is the source of 
time and space conceptions, and as 
such unreal. Kant traces our ideas of 
Space and Time to their spring in our 
mental constitution. Some philosophers 
say that mind makes nature and others 
that nature makes mind. Madhwa 
bolds that the ‘‘conceptions of time and 
space are so primary that it is saTcshi, 
the organ of tlie soul, on which the 
images of the soul, on which the 
Images of time and space are thrown 
and that their reality is utterly above 
suspicion or doubt”. 


{Concluded) 


THE PROPHET OE ISLAM 

Bj r. N. Kaljjana Sundarayn, B,A., B,L, 


^cBYAVARTHA has been the homo 
of the Muslims for the past thou- 
sand years ; most of them can trace 
their descent from the common Hindu 
stock. But there is a thick wall of 
ignorance and misunderstanding sepa- 
rating the Muslims from the Hindus. 
The Indian Muslim turning towards 
Mecca to say his prayers in Arabic 
fools more sympathy with the Arab or 
Turk Muslim than with his Hindu 
neighbours. The fact that he may not 


undei^stand Arabic or that his co-reli- 
gionists elsewhere are fast developing 
a national consciousness and hght 
shy of identifying themselves with the 
East docs not seem to worry him a bit. 
Altliough this pan- Islamic feeling has 
been suicidal to Indian national uplift, 
it is yet a proof of the wonderful 
cohesive force of Islam, which has bound 
t»igctber in a single bond of fraternity 
and equality the Muslims scattered all 
over the globe, irrespective of colour 
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or country, for the past thirteen hun- 
dred years. 

At the time of Mohammad's birth, 
Arabia was " on the brink of a pit of 
fire” as the Quran shortly puts it. 
Although the Muslim historians natu- 
rally paint this ‘ period of darkness * in 
still darker colours to emphasise the 
reforms effocted by the Prophet, even 
hostile historians admit that the tribes 
occupying that desert region were 
acutely divided by internecine warfare, 
and wore very backward in every 
sphere of life. 

Mohammad in the course of his 
evangelisation for twenty-three years 
was able to bring about a thorougli 
change of heart, and ho succeeded in 
creating a new Arab nation. Taking 
this political reconstruction of Arabia 
alone into consideration, wo are ai^t to 
say that the world has produced statoi- 
mcn who have founded mightier empires. 
But we should bow before tlio Prophet 
of Islam for raising the Arabs from the 
depths of ignorance, superstition, and 
immorality in which he found them, to 
the heights of philosophical thought, 
civilisation and scientific invention, 
and for delivering to the world at largo 
the message of Islam. Islam inspired 
by a mighty vision of one God, one 
humanity, one brotherhood developed a 
culture which spread like wild fire 
beyond Arabia to the four corners of 
the world. It held aloft the torch of 
knowledge in medieval Europe; the 
Muslims built Universities and taught 
mathematics, science and the fine arts 
to Europe. In India, too, Islam's con- 
tribution to culture has not been 
negligible. But it could have exercised 
a far greater infiucnce, if only the 
Muslims had oJTorod the Olivo Branch, 
reinotnboring the words of the Quj'aii, — 
“ Theie is no compulsion in religion". 


Let us very briefly sketch the life of 
the Prophet before examining certain 
popular misconceptions regarding his 
teachings. 

Like Buddha, Mohammad was born 
of noble parentage. At the age of 
twenty-five he married a wealthy widow 
Ehadijah, fifteen years his senior. Ho 
seems to have followed the ordinary 
avocations of life till the age of 40. 
But in strange contrast to tho immoral 
environment in which he found himself i 
lio scorns to have led a life of austere 
simplicity, and transparent honesty 
and thereby ho earned tho name of 
Bahrnatul-lil-Alamin. 

At tho age of 40, tho Divine Call 
came to him and the story of Moham- 
mad from this time to tho capture of 
Mecca is just like that of other pro- 
phets and seekers after Truth in every 
ago and every country. At first, his 
teachings wore ridiculed, and ho was 
looked down with coritorapt. But wlion 
people began to follow bis teachings, 
and vested interests were affected, 
bo was considered dangerous, and 
years of rolontloss persecution fol- 
lowed. His followers had to emi- 
grate to Abyssinia and distant parts 
of Arabia. He himself had to fly away 
to Medina for rofugo. But unlike 
Christ who died on tho Cross, a broken 
hearted man crying " Eli, Eli, Lama 
Sahaoh-thani", Mohammad lived to 
see his Mission fulfilled ; ho rose from 
power to power until he dominated tho 
whole of Arabia. Perhaps, bo is the 
only Prophet who was honoured in his 
own country, and in his life time. 

At tlio age of fifty, he lost his faith- 
ful wife Ehadijah, who was also his 
guide, pliilosoplior and friond. Between 
fifty-four and sixty, he contracted 
several marriages. It may bo of iiitorost 
to note that Ayeslia was the only one 
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whom he wedded as a virgin. This 
polygamy of tho Prophet in his old 
age, especially after a monogamous life 
with a wife 16 years his senior for 
twenty- five years during the flower o^ 
his youth and the prime of manhood, 
provoked heated controversy among 
successive generations of students of 
Islam. 

Lot us now briefly examine certain 
misconceptions regarding the teachings 
of Mohammad. It may be a historical 
fact that Islam was spread by tho 
sword ; but to say that proselytisation 
by the application of brute force, and at 
the point of tho sword is enjoined by 
by the Quran or was taught by the 
Prophet is nothing short of a sacrilege. 

** We make no differences between 
the prophets," declares the Quran, and 
Mohammad has said ** Let us be like 
the trees that yield their fruit to those 
who throw stones at them." Therefore 
tho sins of the Muslims sliould not bo 
visited on their Prophet. 

As a matter of fact, Mohammad prea- 
ched that other religions should bo 
equally respected- Tho Quran explicitly 
rec-gnisos tho existence of prophets 
before Mohammad. " There is no people 
but a Warner has gone among them," 
and again, "Wo sent apostles we have 
mentioned to thoo and apostles wo have 
not mentioned to thee." Therefore a 
Muslim who believes in tho Quran has 
to believe in the existence of prophets 
among other countries and nations. 
Mohammad never taught that those who 
are not with us are against us. 

As instances of Mohammad's breadth 
of outlook, some incidents in his life 
may be quoted. The first is tho truce 
of Hudaibiyya whore Mohammed con- 
sented to humiliating terms with non- 
Muslims rather than shed innocent 


blood. Another instance is the famous 
Tabuk expedition where Mohammad 
after a long march at the. head of a 
large army retreated without striking 
a blow, because he did not want to 
engage in unprovoked warfare. For 
the Quran says, " If the enemy inclines 
to peace, do thou also incline thereto." 
Again, ho proved himself noble in the 
historic capture of Mecca. The Meccans 
had done their hes*! to nip Islam in the 
bud, but Mohammad forgot and forgave 
all their misdeeds, and declared a 
general amnesty irrespective of caste 
or creed. He did not offer the 
non-Muslims to the sword, or offer 
the Quran instead. Mohammad, as 
ruler, administered even-handed jus- 
tice to Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike; there is the story of a Jew 
who abused him publicly, and 
when Umar wanted to punish him, 
Mohammad intervened and paid the 
full claims of tho Jew. It is a well- 
known fact that Mohammad used to 
follow tho biers of even non-Muslims 
for some distance to show his respect 
for tho dead. It only the later-day 
Muslims had followed tho noble exam- 
ple of their Prophet, all this heritage 
of bitterness between the Muslims and 
tho Hindus could have boon avoided. 

The ossseiice of religion is the inti- 
mate spiritual experience which a man 
feels in his search after tho Truth. Tho 
object of religion is to lead the Indivi- 
dual ego to the Ultimate Ego. Let us 
not therefore ‘step down* the Truth 
and imprison the liberating vision of 
the great prophets and seers by creeds, 
customs and rituals. Let the Hindus 
and Muslims pull down this wall of 
literalism and externalism which 
separates thorn, and learn to respect 
each other's religion. 



SELECTIONS PROM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

AYODHYA KANDA: CHAPTER VI 
LAKSHMANA’S CONSOLATION TO GUHAKA 


On his way to the forest Rama meets 
his great devotee Quha, the chief of the 
Nishadas (a name for aboriginal tribes 
that live by hunting, fishing, etc.), on 
the banks of the Ganges. After partak- 
ing of Quha's hospitality, Rama along 
with Sita takes rest for the night on a 
bed of Kusha grass, while Lakshmana 
and 6uha with weapons in readiness 
keep awake through night to guard them 
from possible dangers. Seeing the royal 
pair sleeping on such a rough bed in 
the open air on the banks of the Ganges, 
Quha feels extremely sorry at their 
misfortune, and speaks to the vigilant 
Lakshmana how Eaikayi and Manthara 
have been the cause of the sufTorings of 
Rama and Sita. To comfort him 
Lakshmana speaks the followiing 
words : — 

^ w I 
II V II 

mm il K 11 

Lakshmana that 
hearing ^ said friend my 
^ words ^ listen to sr: who 
whose f iRTtR of misery % cause 
*Rllris SR! who R!FI whose 
of happiness ’R and cause 

is^R^f^iRR^ one’s own actions 
done in the previous births 
alone pi|:Ri^: of happiness and 
misery sRRsi cause is). 

4-5. Hearing this Lakshmana said : 
"0 friend, listen to my words. No one 


can be the cause of the happiness or 
misery of another One’s own actions 
done in previous births are alone res- 
ponsible for both happiness and misery. 

gRRR R RRR 

wt IRTsfiwnT: 

piFT of happiness of 

misery riri giver «r: any one 
wfveven r not (Rifer exists) R?: 
another happiness or 

misery) gives Rfir this fffii: 
wrong notion is) Rif I 

achieve fRtwfJnnR: idea fRi in vain 
i.e., wrong is) because 
the world by God) 

held by the chord of 
one’s own Karmal (rrRJ is). 

6. No one is the causo of the liappi- 
noss or misery of another. To attribute 
these to another is a v/rong notion. It 
is a vain boast, i.e , a wrong idea to 
think oneself as the agent of all these. 
Men are strung on the thread of their 
own Earma^. 

[l. JuBt BB a man holding a airing attached 
to a doll can make It move and act in various 
ways from behind a serf on, bo also Qod who 
has strung men (the entire world) on the 
thread ol their own Karma ia oaaBing them 
to aot in varioud ways aoooidlng to their own 
actions (good or bad)] 



m just as (Rif^R. in this 
world) (3tR: man) (RRRRiJbiff by hig 
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own actions he himsolf) 

friend, bosom friend, foe, object 
of indifference and jealousy, 
arbiter, and relative (f^like, i.e., 
as) (lirafilr or becomes or 

appears) grai similarly tc man 
he himself m actions 
doing 5i?r in the 

case of happiness and misery 
(pll 5 :^ m happy or miserable) 
^fcTas is known. 

7. Just as a man thinks himsolf to be 
an ordinary friend, bosom, friend, foe, 
object of indifference andjealousy, arbiter 
and a relative in the world through his 
own actions, so also every one appears 
to be happy or miserable for his own 
deedsi. 

[1. Man himself is rcsponqiblo for his own 
actions. His ownaotiona would mako him 
think himsolf as a friend or a foo, objiot of 
love or of indiffcronco. though in roality he 
is nrithor; for he is tho Pure S.;lf that is In* 
capablo of being limited by saoh dauics and 
forms. So also in the ease of h ipplncsa and 
misery.] 

m 11 

II II 

m 4 'i?i*i: bound by one’s own 
Karma siTunan whatover 


happiness or misery ^ or qvr 
in any manner, i.e., shape wr 9 
comes that under- 
going even-minded »i%g[ 

should become. 

8. Man whose course , in life is regur 
latod by his own Karma should patient- 
ly undergo the pleasant and painful 
experiences of lifo as the case may bo, 
and remain ovon*mindad under all 
circumstances. 

5T ^ ^R5l a il II 

»n»r5aic441«i<i!iHil*i^ 11 < 11 

^for me in obtaining 

enjoyments desire =t not (¥Rl?r 

is) ^ for me in avoiding 

painful experiences ? not atsi 
desire («t^ is) enjoy- 
ment or suffering) comes 

^ or *n not wr^ comes 

in this matter) in the 
world (ih:) one who is 

not a slave to enjoyments 
ijSfi being indifferent) re- 
mains). 

9. One who is not a slave to enjoy- 
ments in this world thinks thus, "There 
is uc desire in me for obtaining enjoy- 
ments, nor do T desire to avoid painfa 
experiences. It is tho same to me 
whether those come or not.’* 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Education as Service: Bj J. 
Krishnamurti. S&oond Edition*, pub 
lUh^td by the Th osophioal Publuhin'i 
Honse, Adyar, Madras. Ptioe {Cloth) 
Bs, 1-4-0; {Boards) As. 12. 

It is a neat little volume full of 
valuable suggestions, ohiefly to teaohers. 
The view taken is that education 
becomes fruitful according to the charac- 
ter and personality of the teacher. 
Leaving curricula aside in this way, the 
author yet covers an extensive area, 
ranging from such details as the abolish- 
ing of the tiresome “home-lessons’* 
taught by bad light, to such sublime 
statements as that teacher and his boys 
“ make one little flame in Qod’s own 
Fire", and that “the knowledge of 
the divinity in man is the highest 
lesson it will be a teacher’s privilege 
to teach". Occasional inclusion of 
accounts about methods adopted by 
Mr. G. S. Arundale in his work at the 
Central Hindu Oollogo, Benares, adds 
greatly to the utility and interest of 
the book. 

SANSKRIT-TAMIIi Dictio^^ary-Part 
I: By Tinmalarajapuram Zamindar 
N. E. Venhatesa Sarma ; published 
by N. E. Doramoamy Ljenyar, 
Manajer, Brahma Sayujya Library, 
Nemam Villaje, Thi>'umali Post, {via) 
Poonamalle. Pria {Glazed Paper) 
Be. 1-12-0 ; Ordinary Re. 1-4-0. 

This is a very valuable book for 
persons desirous of studying Sanskrit 
Sastrio literature such as the Upani- 
shads, Brahma Sutra Bhashya, Tarka- 
sangraha and the like. Sanskrit words 
and all those Tamil equivalents derived 
from Sanskrit are printed in Qrantha 
characters. Technical words of Vedanta, 
Yyakarana, etc., are explained elabora- 
tely, while in many cases, oven for such 
words as Asi (sword), quotations from 
Bhagavad Gita (Oh. IV, 42) and the 
Bamayana are given as illustrations. 
Part I deals only with words beginning 
with vowels. We hope that the book 


will bo of real help to many and that 
the author will bring out the remaining 
parts as well. 

The Yo3a Sutras op Patan- 
JALI : by M. N. Dow -di. Theoso- 
phiC'il Publishhi'j Hmss, Adyar- 
Madras. Pages 131. 

The present book publishes the 
famous Yoga Sutras of Patanjali along 
with an English translation and notes 
thereof. Among the vast mass of Sutra 
literature in Sanskrit, the Sutras of 
Patanjali have a peculiar interest to the 
modern mind. These aphorisms essen- 
tially deal with psychology, a subject 
in which the modern scientidc mind is 
immensely interested They point out a 
psychological method of arriving at the 
truth, and record in a scientific spirit 
the various mental processes employed 
in olden days for this purpose together 
with the various physical and psychical 
and spiritual results obtained at differ- 
ent stages. Tho Sutras being couched 
in very torso languago, tho brief com- 
ments that the author has added to 
thorn will be a groat help to the reader. 
Tie has basod his notes on tho olaborato 
Sanskrit coramontaries of tho Sutras by 
Vyasa, Baraananda Saras wathi, Vaohas- 
pathi Misra Bhoja, Vignanabhikshii 
and others. He has siftod from their 
works whatovor is of interest to the 
modern mind. Persons interested in 
tho study and practice of Rajayoga will 
find tho book very useful. 

The Inner Government op the 
World : By Mrs. Besant, Fourth 
Edition. The Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras Price {Ololh) Bs. 
l-4'O: {Bo rd) A^.12. 

This is a collection of three lectures 
delivered by Mrs. Besant at the North 
Indian Convention of tho Tlioosophical 
Society, hold at Benares in 1920. In this 
book, tlie evolution of humanity is 
shown to bo effected through tho build- 
ing up of successive Baces, each Sub- 
Bace being characterised by particular 
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Qualities. The proper assimilation and 
balanoing of thoso qualities are brought 
about by the contacts and oven conflicts 
between the various Sub-Baccs. India 
has assimilated many a Sub-Bace ; and 
her civilisation has survived evidently 
for fulfilling the noblo mission of 
evolving the “perfect humanity of the 
days yet unborn’*. After an elaborate 
exposition of this theme the lecturer 
winds up with a powerful appeal to 
work the Mont ford Reforms and avoid 
Non-co-operation, which she holds, 
would bring in anarchy. Apart from 
this political conclusion« which all may 
not accept, the book abounds in 
valuable notes on many interesting 
topics, such as Dr. Dose’s discoveries 
regarding plant life, the “Eternal 
Now", “Looking backwards" into “the 
memory of tlio world” and the rise of 
Japan. 

CELESTIAL CoUIlESrONDENCE VOL. 
II : by Prof. Prakam Rao\ Tata Indian 
Science Institute^ Vizianayaram City. 
Price Es, 2, Pages 1S5. 

Tlio book contains a medley of infor- 
matics relating to spiritual practices, 
cultivation of occult powers, prepara- 
tion of talismans, foretelling, spirit 
communication, etc. In our opinion 
books of this kind deserve no en 
couragement from the public. They 
thrive upon the credulousness and 


curiosity of men, and servo no purpose 
either spiritual or occult. They serve 
only to weaken the minds of men with 
their sentimental stuff, and make them 
mistake mystery-mongering for spiritual 
life. 

Dwaita Philosophy; by S. Dhu- 
varahamurthi Achar, B.A,, D.L., 1st 
Grade Pleader, Atur, Salem Dt. Price 
As, 8. Pages 64, 

Sri Madhwa’s system of Dwaita 
philosophy is one of the schools of 
Vcdantic thought that has received a 
sort of studied neglect at the hands of 
the modern scholars. The importance 
of this philosopliy cannot, however, be 
minimised on that account, since it is 
in itself a highly logical and consistent 
system of thought, and also forms the 
basis of almost all Jihakti religions of 
India. Tlio author of the present book- 
let has done a great service to tho 
English reading public in bringing out 
his small volume which gives a clear 
and succinct statement of the cardinal 
principles of this philosophy. Side by 
side witli this, tho fundamental doc- 
trines of Adwaita, tho rival school of 
Vedanta, is also given along with their 
refutation from the Dwaita standpoint. 
Tlio book will bo found highly useful 
as a primer on b'ri Madhwa’s system of 
philosophy. 
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In Memoriam 

It is with a deep feeling of sorrow 
that wo announce the death of Mrs. 
Sevier at her residence in Ealing 7, 
Grange Road, London, \V. 5., at tho 
ripe old ago of 83. She along with her 
husband Captain Sevier was among tho 
most devoted Western disciples of 
Swami Vivekananda and played an im- 
portant part in the fuiilincnt of his 
mission in tho East as \tcll as in tho 
West Their rolationshi]) with Wwnuiiji 
was so close and intimato that ho 
al ways felt very fioe in their comiamy 


and was ever confident of their help 
and support in any emergency that 
might arise. They met bwamiji in 1896 
during his second vist to England, and 
since then this couple become very much 
devoted to Swami Vivekananda and 
his message, and found in them tho man 
and tlio jihilosopliy they were in vain 
seeking all through their life ii. tho 
prevailing sects and creeds of tho day, 
TIio very first time Swamiji mot them 
in private conversation, ho addressed 
Mrs. Hevier as “Mother”, tho endearing 
('|)ith('t by wliich she was for over called 
by him and the monks of tho Rama- 
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krishna Order. While in London Swa- 
miji mostly stay e 1 in their house. They 
accompanied him in his continental 
tour at the end of the spring season 
of his London work. It was when thev 
were travelling through the beautiful 
valleys and villages of Switzerland that 
Swamiji expressed his desire to start an 
Ashraraa in the Himalayas for the 
training of his disciplos. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sovior liked the proposal very much 
and it was mainly due to their practi- 
cal help and co-operation that Swamiji's 
idea materialised later in the shape 
of the Adwaita Ashrama of Mayavati. 
They wore among the group of 
Swamiji’s Western disciplos who accom- 
plained him when he returned to 
India in 1897. In their company 
Swamiji travelled o\or many parts of 
India. In fulfilment of Swamiji’s desire 
this devoted couple purchased the 
beautiful estate of Mayavati in the 
Himalayas where tliey built the Ad- 
w'aita Ashrama and gave much financial 
assistance for its up keep. Since then 
they practically renounced their world- 
ly life and settled at Mayavati to live 
the quiet and austere life of Yana- 
prasthis. During their stay they did 
much for popularising tlie Ashrama as 
well as for its Journal, the Pra- 
buddha Hharata. 

In 1900 Mrs. Sovior suffered a heavy 
loss by the death of her husband, Soon 
after, Swamiji visited Mayavati in spite 
of his ill health with a view to console 
Mrs. Sevier in her bereavement. Undis- 
mayed however by this misforturo she 
continued to live in Mayavati till 1916, 
actively helping in the publication of the 
Prabuddha Bharata and later on in 
bringing out the life of Swami Vivo- 
kananda. Till she left India, she lived 
under the care of Swami Swariqmnanda 
and after his demise under the care 
of Swami Virajananda in her Bun- 
galow at Mayavati Ini 916 she retur- 
ned to England and spent the remaining 
fourteen years of her life in the circle of 
her relatives During her last days 
she was suffering from heart disease 
and passed away peacefully under a 
a had heart attack on Monday, the 
20th of October, 1930. Writes her 
liiece Madam Con&fcaiiee M. Michell re 


garding her last days, am sorry to say 
Mrs. Sevier's heart is very bad now and 
frequently she gets bad attacks, but up 
to now her wonderful vitality has pulled 
her through- --Now I am afraid she is 
in a very low state... I am glad to say 
Mrs Sevier only suffers pain when she 
has the bad heart attacks. Beslly she 
is Just like a happy child for she 
is very happy and often laughs 
and sings in her sweet old way...” She 
again writes a few days later after the 
pjissing away of Mrs. Sevier, “It is 
strango indeed that I should have 
written only on October 18th to give 
you an account of Mrs. Sevier’s health 
and her bad heart attacks, for, the next 
day the attacks came on m^re severely 
than before and on Monday the 20th 
a bad attack started about a quarter to 
11 A.M.. and slio pa"Rod away at a 
quarter to 2 P.M. Mrs. Sevier was quite 
conscious up to within ton minutes 
of her death and passed peacefully 
beyond our care. -..The funeral was on 
Thursday, October 23rd. Wo had a 
short service in our Church. Then we 
wont to Goldoss Green when her body 
was cremated and her ashes thrown to 
the winds as was her own special 
wish.**” fo closes the life of one who 
played a very imi)ortant part in the life 
of Swami Vivekananda Her simplicity 
of manners, her life of intense devotion, 
her sclf-surrondor at the feet of the 
Master and, above all . her unwavering 
love for our Mission, shall ever bo cheri- 
shed with genuine pride and satisfac- 
tion by all It would not bo an exag- 
geration to state that she was one of 
the pillars of the Adwaita Ashrama at 
Mayavati, and her motherly care and 
anxious solicitude for the growth and 
welfare of that institution can hardly 
bo stated too hiiihly. With her passing 
away wo have, indeed, lost a noble soul, 
a true friend and a sincere devotee who 
‘ never proachod religion but lived it*. 
May her soul find peace at the feet 
of her gloat Master whom she served 
so devotedly during his life and whoso 
teachings she followed till her very 
end. 

Wo roijrot also to record the passing 
auny of Mr. Nai asimliachariyaat Banga- 
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lore at his residence in Sheshadripuram 
in the last week of November 1930. He 
was suffering from an attack of dropsy 
for the last six months, an! finally 
succumbed to the disease. He was 
born in 1865 in an orthodox Sri Vaish- 
nava family of Mysoreans settled in 
Madras about 130 years ago. Whon 
he was about eight years old, ho was 
adopted by his mother’s father, tlio 
well-known Singlachar of the Court of 
Sri Krishnarajawodyar the then Maha- 
raja of Mysore. Ho took his B. A. 
dogroo from the Presidency College. 
Madras, in 1892, and was an erudite 
scholar in Sanskrit, Philosophy and 
Mathematics. Ho was among the first 
and foremost Madrasis to come in 
contact with 8«ami Vivokaiianda, wliora 
he mot in that year, and in wlioin lie 
discovered the iirophet and saint of 
Modern India that ho aftorwards proved 
himself to le. Ho formed with Mr. 
Alasingaperumal and other young 
ardent souls in Madras a group of 
Swainiji’s devotees, who stood by him to 
the end of their lives lie took a load- 
ing part in collecting subscriptions for 
sending the Swarai to America, lie 
wont to Mysore and got a sum of 
Rs. 500 from H. H. the Maharaja 
Chamarajawjdiar for the purpose. 
Many of Swamiji's letters from America 
were addressed to him as rein'csonting 
his Madras disciples Ho wont to the 
Himalayas with Swamiji and had the 
privilege of serving him there and 
living in close contact with liim. Ho 
was one of the foxindors of tiio Brahma- 
vadin, the magazine started by Swamiji 
in Madras, and contributed many 
articles to its issues. Ho was an 
original thinker in the field of Indian 
philosophy and is said to havo left 
valuable manuscripts on Yoga and 
Vedanta. His deep interest in and the 
ardent devotion for the Bamakrishna 
Mission continued to the end, and in 
him wo havo lost one of the most 
beloved and enthusiastic ^ pioneer 
workers in the cause af Sri Hama 
krishna. 

Swami Ghanaoanda in Ceylon 

Swami Ghanananda of the Sri Bama- 
krishna Math and Mission loft Madias 


for Colombo on the 5th November to 
take charge of tho now Bamakrishna 
Ashrama which has boon recently starts 
od at Colombo. Tho Swami was 
intimately connected with tho variou- 
activitios of the Bamakrishna Math and 
Mission at Madras for nearly six years 
from 1921. For a couple of years ho 
was in charge of the Publication Do- 
partment at the Madras Math. He was 
also tho Joint Editor of tho Vedanta 
Kemri from May 1925 till April 1926. 
Bfsidos, ho carried on relief works in 
different places in Southern India. 
During his stay at Mysore he actively 
helped in tho activities of tho Bama- 
krishna Ashrama there in various ways. 

For several months during tho last 
two years ho was on pro])aganda tours 
through West Bengal, Bohar, Tologu 
and Tamil provinces, visiting various 
cities and towns as well as centres of 
the Bamakrishna Math and Mission. 
During such tours, by his lectures and 
discourses and private interviews and 
talks, he was able to disseminate tiio 
message of Sanatana Dharma in the 
light of tlio life and teachings of Sri 
Bamjikvishna and Swami Yivekananda, 
wlierovor ho went. 

Besides the Bamakrishna Ashrama at 
Colombo, tlioro aro more than a dozen 
educational institutions which tho 
Barnakrislma Mission is conducting 
from tho throe centres at Trincomalio, 
Batticaloa and Jaffna. The Bama- 
krishna Aslirama at Colombo, is the 
Headquarters of tho Mission in Ceylon 
and Swami Ghanananda, the Hoad of 
tho Ashrama at Colombo is tho Yiee- 
Prosidont of the Mission in Ceylon. 

Postponement of the All India 
Swadeshi Exhibition 

Dear Sirs, 

Tho ‘All India Swadeshi Exhibitioni 
which was to havo been hold in Novem- 
ber December, 1930 has been postpcjned 
to Fehruary-March, 1931 duo to tho tense 
and disturbed political conditions in 
Bombay, and also to enable tho promoters 
to complete tho oroction work more 
satisf actorily. Tho Commilleo has taken 
this stop after mature cousi deration in 
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the best interest of the Exhibitors 
themselves 

However, it must be clearly under- 
stood that the work in other directions 
will go on, such as preparation of direc- 
tory of the Exhibition, and the stalls 
will bo registered from now on from all 
parts of India, Burma and Ceylon. The 
average charges will bo from Annas 12 
to Es. 1-4 per square foot, according to 
the exact location of the place required. 
All the exhibits will bo allotted stalls 
according to our classification. 

Although there is enough time, manu- 
facturers and merchants of ‘Genuine 
Swadeshi Articles' requiring stalls 
should immediately write to the under- 
signed stating the area required and 
giving details of their manufactures 
together with a remittance of Es 50 for 
each stall as deposit for which an 
official rocoi])t will bo sent signed by 
either of the Treasurers Eaja Nara- 
yanlal Bansilal or Both Surji 
Vallabhdas. 

The construction work will bo taken 
in hand from the 1 5th of January, 19*fl. 
Those requiring special stalls and also 
small cottage industries will bo given 
special concession All the -necessary 
facilities and help for demonstration 
purposes will be given. 

The average size of the stall is 12 
foot frontage and 15 feet depth but 
arraugemonts can be made to have stalls 
of either smaller or bigger area with less 
frontage, the depth remaining the same 
according to the individual roquiremonts 
provided the requirements are known 
earlier. 

The Exhibition Offico is now shifted 
to the Grosit Western Hotel Buildings, 
Old Customs House Eoad, Fort, 
Bombay, wlioro all communications 
should be addressed in future. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) A. II. KLFLKAKNI, 

Jt, Ilony, Secretar]!, 
The All-India Swadeshi Exliibition 
6-12-1930 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona 

This research institute founded by 
the illustrious Indian scholar whose 
name it bears has already gained a world- 
wide reputation for the valuable contri- 
bution it has made to the cause of 
Indian culture. Its present report for 
the year 1929 30 gives a detailed ac- 
count of the work turned out by the 
ton sections of the institute. Of these 
soctiens wo mention a few, viz,, the 
Mss. Department which lias ono of 
the best collootions of manuscripts in 
India, the Publication Department 
which prints the research works of the 
scholars of the institute among which 
the most important this year is the 
History of the Dluivmasastra, and tho 
Mahahharata Department which is 
publisliing a critical edition of tho 
Mahahharata. Tho work, especially of 
tho last department, when coniplototl, 
will stand as ono of tlio greatest 
achievements of Indian scholarship. Its 
importance has already been recognised 
by many European Sanskritists and by 
tho Govornmont of India which has 
come forward with tho liberal grant of 
Es. 5,000 per annum for ton years. 
The work of an institutiou of this kind 
being too academic in nature, cannot 
however be carried al»ng strict 
business linos depending entirely on the 
income derived from the sales of its 
publications. In requires liberal finan- 
cial aid from tho Government, the 
native princes and the woll-to-do i)Oo- 
ple of this country who take interest in 
the promotion of Indian scholarship. 

Birthday of Swamt Vivekananda 

The Sixty-ninth Birthday of Swami 
Vivekananda comes off on Saturday 
the 10th of January 1931. The Anni- 
versary will bo celobratod at tho Eama- 
krishna Math, Brodies Eoad, Mylapore, 
Madras, on Sunday the 18th; and tho 
usual feeding of tho poor (Daridta Nara- 
yanas) shall also bo held on the anni- 
versary day. 
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The Ramakrishna Mission 
Branch- Centre, Barisal 

The report of this institution for the 
year 19^8- 29 shows that from small 
beginnings it has grown into a busy 
centre of work. Under the auspices of 
this Mission Centre many classes on the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivokananda and the 
Bhagavad Gita were oonducted. It ran 
a good library and reading room, and 
gave small grants according to its 
capacity, to somo of tlie educational 
institutions of the locality. Prom 1927 
it has been conducting a Students* 
Home managed and supervised by the 
Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna Order. 
The Homo seeks to remedy the defects 
of the present system of education by 
imparting a sound system of moral, 
physical and intellectual training. 
During the year under report there 
were 16 boys in the Home. Besides, 
the Mission did extensive charitable 
work in Barisal as well as in the 
mofussil by ministering to the needs of 
many poor, helpless and sick indi- 
viduals and undertaking cholera and 
small-pox relief works in several parts 
of the district. The Mission at present 
is in need of a sum of tis. 20,000 for the 
construction and oquipmont of a 
suitable houso for the btudents* Homo, 
the Mission oilico, out-house, a small 
out-cloor dispensary and technical de- 
partment. 

Sri Ramakrishna Students* Home, 
Bangalore City 

During the year 1929 30, the eleventh 
year of its existence, the Home accom- 
modated 25 students. The Home was 
shifted to Viswoswarapura Extension. 
An Old Boys’ Association was started 
with a view to keep its members in 
touch with the Home. The total income 
of the Home amounted to Rs 2,250-1 9 
and the expenses to Rs. 2,o68-14-.G. 

The Public Library, Bangalore 

The report of the library for the year 
ending SOth Juno, 1930, shows that it 
had 920 mombors on the roll at the end 


of the year. The'^inoome of the library 
was Rs. 676 on the average per month. 
The year opened with a total of 15,565 
volumes on the shelves. 633 books were 
newly added as against 836 in the 
previous year. The number of visitors 
to the Library during the year was 
83,162. The number of books lent out 
of the Library was 25,986, while thos, 
issued to general readers within the 
Library prv'misQS amounted to 47,863e 
bringing the total issue to 73,819. 

Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Maldah 

The Report of the Ashrama for the 
years 1927-1929 shows the useful work 
it has boon able to build up during the 
period under review. Besides the birth- 
day oolehrations of Sri Bamakrishna 
and Swami Vivokananda and the usual 
feeding of the Poor- Naray anas, the 
Ashrama carried on its educational and 
philantliropic activities in the city and 
the neighbouring villages. It ran 
three free schools in the villages of 
Bibigram Mistripara and Mukdumpur 
and one Reading Room with an equip- 
ment of 303 books, and opened centres 
for the supply of puro drinking water 
on the occiision of tho famous Ramkeli 
Fair. Besides, voluntoors wore sent 
under tho auspices of tho Ashrama to 
look to tlio convenience of tlio pilgrims 
at the time of tho bathing ceremony at 
Sadullapur. Tho workers of the Ashrama 
further undertook cholora and pox 
relief work in tho adjacent villages, 
supplied housing materials to the 
persons who lost their houses for tho 
outbreak of fire, cremated the helpless 
dead and distributed medicine in tho 
villages Some branch centres wore 
lIso stated at Nagharia, Nawabganj, 
Sobhanagar and Ekbarna which afforded 
ample opportunity for organising the 
villages and carrying on philanthropic 
activities on an extensive scale. 

The Secretary appeals for funds for 
the erection of a permanent houso to ao- 
commodato tho boys who are receiving 
training in tlio Ashrama and also for 
the maintenanco of the workers. 
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The Wizard of Plant Life 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose celebrated 
the Thirteenth Anniversary of Bose 
Institute on Monday, the 8th Decem- 
ber, 1930. In the course of an interest- 
ing address given on this occasion he 
sketched the course of his investigation 
from the physios of inorganic matter 
to ’'the physiology of living bein^. 
Although the world now knows him 
pre-eminently as a botanist whose 
researches have revealed to us the 
romance of plant life, it is not however 
commonly known that it was but an 
accident that turned him into this field 
of investigation. Ho first began his 
scientific career and came into i>romi- 
nenoe as a physicist. He won con- 
siderable public notice in this lino 
of roflofiiroh by bis announoomont of tho 
universal sensitiveness of matter before 
the International Congress of Science 
at Paris in 1900. Shortly after this ho 
was taken dangerously ill and while 
confined to bod in Wimbledon, a thought 
suddenly dawned on his mind one day 
at the dally sight of a horse chestnut 
tree through the windows of his 
enforced prison. It came to his mind 
in a flash that the life mechanism of 
the tree must essentially be the same 
as that of the animal. On recovering 
from illness, ho sot about inventing 
special instruments by which itho dumb 
and inarticulate tree was enabled to 
write down the seci'ots of its own life. 
Bays Dr. Bose in the course of his ad- 
dress, "We hear littlo'and see still less of 
the myriad voices and movernents of 
life. But man is a creative being and 
when his organs of perception fail him, 
he creates others which have no such 
limitations. When visible light ends 
he still follows the invisible, when the 
note of the audible reaches the unheard 
even there ho gathere the tremulous 
tn yoo-gn The invention of the micro- 
scope which magnifies 2000 times, has 
produced a revolution in biological 
science. My super-sensitive instruments 
which magnify more than ten million 
times have revealed anew world about 
the wonders of which we have no 
previous conception. * 


Through those magnifying instru- 
ments Dr. Bose makes the plants tell 
mystic tales of their joy and suffiering 
He pinches a carrot, and its shudder, 
unnotieeable to the human eye, is 
magnified by his recording instruments 
by means of a mirror which sends a 
beam of light upon a screen or wall. 
His instruments record how plants are 
set on edge on hearing an irritating 
squeal, how they suffer in the vitiated 
atmosphere of the street and feel 
buoyant when refreshed with ozone, 
how they droop into insensibility under 
chloroform, how they are paralysed 
when wounded, and how they complain 
of exhaustion when castigated with 
periodically delivered blows. Dr. Bose 
has proved that there is ^ even the 
rythmic beating of the heart in vegeta- 
tion. The opening and closing of the 
flowers and leaves of certain plants at 
dawn and sun- sot are interpreted by 
him as indicating their states of sleep 
and wakefulness. With the croscograph 
he records the growth of plants. His 
death recorder shows the exact dying 
movement of a plant and magnifies its 
quiver of death which exactly resembles 
the death throes of animals. These 
startling discoveries of Dr. Bose regard- 
ing the response of inorganic matter and 
the throb of pulsating lifo^ in plants 
have proved that '* there is but one 
kind of matter, whether it be a complex 
man or clod. ” The idea is best put in 
the following poetic words of Dr. Bose 
himself : It was when I came ujion 
the mute witness of these self-made 
records, and perceived in them one 
phase of a pervading unity that bears 
within it all things : the mote that 
quivers in ripples of light, the teeming 
life upon our earth, and the radiant 
sun that shines above us— it was then 
that 1 understood for the first time a 
little of that message proclaimed by my 
ancestors on the banks ^ of the Ganges 
thirty centuries ago : ‘ They who see 
but one in all the changing manifesta- 
tions of the universe, into them belong 
Eternal Truth — into none else, into 
none else.* ** 
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0 Lord, my heart quakes with fear at the thought of the 
many sins committed by me in the past. Thy power to purify 
the fallen is well-known. Thou alone, 0 Lord, art therefore my 
refuge. 

1 do find DO help for me from the brother or the father, 
mother or the wife ; nor do I get it from the son, the family or 
great strength of mine. Thou alone, 0 Lord, art therefore my 
refuge. 

Sbi Habishabamastaeaii 
46 


THE CALL OF THE DIVINE 


f T goes without saying that the 
foremo'it duty of every individual 
is to solve the problems of lifo and to 
attain to the realisation of the glorious 
destiny of human existence. Cons- 
ciously or unconsciously every one of us 
is striving after that ideal in the midst 
of his manifold pre-occupations. The 
Srutis and the Smritis are at one in 
their emphasis on the need of intense 
spiritual culture for transcending the 
limitations of the flesh and attaining to 
a state of mental equilibrium which 
no worries and troubles on earth can 
break. The scriptures have laid down 
rules and formulas for the guidance of 
our life along the path leading to the 
shrine of eternal bliss and wisdom. 
But the network of religious and social 
conventions that serve to regulate and 
control our life- activities cannot /or 
time guide our spiritual unfoldmcut. 
There are moments in life when tlie 
human soul breaks down all artifleial 
or self-imposed barriers and shines in 
its naked radiance, casting off all 
trammels of existence. For, when the 
glimpse of the Unseen World flaslies be- 
fore the mental vision and the supreme 
call is heard in the inmost depths of 
our being, the long- closed door of our 
heart flies open, which cold logic has 
battered on in vain. Blessed indeed are 
the souls that hear this call of the Divine; 
for, in their life tlie worries and troubles 
of the world lose all their sting and ap- 
pear. as the ^gymnastic of eternity’ or 
the 'terrible initiative caress of God*. 
The struggle of life becomes instinct 
^ith a new significance. It is they 
only who can listen to the eternal song 
of the soul and catch its melody even 


in the cadonco of the wind, in the 
twittering of birds and the gentle 
murmur of rivers. The whole nature 
with its mild and terrifie beauties 
speaks wonder and mystery unto their 
soul and transport them into an ecstasy 
of delight. For, in moods of heighten- 
ed coQscioiisneses oven each blade of 
grass seems fierce with meaning and 
becomes a well of wondrous light, — a 
little emerald set in the city of God. 
It has thus been the proud privilege 
of the mystics of all ages and climes 
to hoar and respond to such a call 
divine. Indeed when the divine music 
fills the inner chamber of the heart, 
all artificial barriers, social or religious* 
fall off of themselves and tlie whole 
being is maddened into a thrill of 
spiritual fervour for union with the 
Beloved. What wonder then thati 
when the Beauty-Boy of Brindaban 
played upon his mystic flute in a moon- 
lit night on the banks of the Jumna, the 
iinsophisticatol Gopa maidens intoxi- 
cated with the melody of the Divine 
Music, cast into four winds all earthly 
considerations and hastened to meet 
the Beloved ? It gladdens our heart even 
now to recall to mind the beautiful pic- 
ture of that golden hour when ‘seeing the 
lord of lilies in full orb of crimson 
hue like fresh Kumkuma and like 
unto the face of Lakshmi, as also 
that fo. est lit up with his gentle rays, 
t'ri Krishna played on His flute, 
so sweetly as to enchant the grace- 
ful -eyed (Gopies)’ and when ‘hearing 
that music, the ladies of Yraja, with 
their hearts captivated by Krishna, 
unperceived by one another, in their 
attempts (to meet him) and with their 
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ear-rings rooking to and fro hastened 
to where their Beloved Lord was,' and 
when ‘ though prohibited and obstruct- 
ed by their husbands, parents, brothers 
and relatives, they fell into a trance, as 
their mind was drawn away by Krishna, 
and did not turn back to their home.’ 
Verily, once the call of the Beloved is 
heard within, all earthly considerations 
melt into nothingness and each throb 
of heart is attuned to the supreme 
symphony of the soul. 

But engrossed in the objects of 
sense- enjoyment we can very rarely 
catch a glimpse of a higher condition of 
existence that lies beyond our imme- 
diate horizon of life. For it invariably 
escapes the rhythm of our senses. 
Pleasure-intoxicated, wo totally forget 
that wo boar within us ‘the earnest of 
our spiritual inheritance’ and that we 
can lift up ' the veil of Isis’ , and be 
caught up, above reason, into the naked 
Vision and can gaze with confidence 
into the very eyes of the Beloved. In 
this our earthly career we have verily 
been unconsciously led away from our 
spiritual destiny into the wilderness 
of unending woes and sufferings by the 
seductive promptings of our lower 
nature, and it is noodle 33 to emphasise, 
until the saving grace of the Lord des- 
cends on us, there is no hoi)e of any 
escape from the embrace of the wily 
sirens of senses. That is why in the 
scriptures tocsin of alarm has often 
been sounded to make the pilgrims 
beware of the dangers and pitfalls, 
snares and temptations lying on the 
way- In the Chandogya as in other 
Upanishads wo moot with many a 
beautiful illustration showing how man 
caught in the trap of senses suffers 
untold misei7 in tlio world and ultima- 
tely attains to Freedom with the d<awn 
of knowledge. So says tho Sruti, — 


ii ” — 

(Chandogya: Adhyaya VI, Ehanda 
XIV, 1—2). 

— “ Just as, my dear, some one, 
having brought away a person, from tho 
Gandharas, with his eyes covered, might 
then leave him in a place where there 
are no human beings; and as that 
person would shout towards tho east 
or tho north, or tho south or the west, 
— ‘ I have boon brought here with my 
eyes covered and loft with my eyes' 
covered,’ and as thereupon some one. 
might loosen his bandage and toll him— 
'the Gandhara is in this direction, go 
this way,’ — whereupon asking his Way 
from village to village, and becoming 
informed and capable of judging for 
himself, he would arrive at Gandhara; — 
in tho same manner docs one, who 
has a teacher, know, and for him 
the delay is only so long as ho is 
not liberated, and then bo will 
reach perfection.” Nonetheless illumi- 
nating is Sri Sankaracharya's commen- 
tai*y on this remarkable passage, 
lie observes, “Just as in the example 
cited, the person with his eyes coveredi 
is carried away by thieves from his 
own country, Gandhara, into a forest 
full of all sorts of dangers in the shape 
of tigers, robbers and the like, is troubled*: 
by hunger and thirst and is unable to, 
discriminate the direction of his place ‘ 
and crying in his sore trouble, waits 
for tho loosening of Jiis bondage, and 
being found in this position by som^ 
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sympathetic person, is relieved of his 
bondage and shown the way to his 
country, whereby he reaches his place 
and is happy; — exactly in the same 
manner, the ego (Jiva) is carried away 
by thieves in the shape of virtue, vice, 
etc., from the Pure Being, the Self of the 
Universe, into the forest of the body**- 
filled with bile and phlegm, blood and 
flesh, bone and worms, urine and 

faeces , and full of all sorts of pairs 

of opposites — having his eyes 

bandaged by delusion, '-fastened by 

the noose of a longing for wife, son 

and other visible and invisible objects 
of sense, — shouting out in thousand 
such exclamations, as that, — ‘ I am the 

son of such a person, I am learned, 

I am ignorant I am born, I am 

dead, I am old my riches have 

been destroyed. Ah I I am undone I 
How shall I live ! What shall be my 
fate! What is my protection 1*— and 
then by some stroke of good fortune 
duo to some of his past good deeds, ho 
finds a sympathetic person who has 
known the Self as Brahman, got his 
own bondage removed, and as such is 
resting in Brahman ; and this kindly 
person shows him the way of recognis- 
ing the discrepancies in this world; 
whereupon the ego (Jiva) loses all 
affection for worldly objects, having the 
bandage of illusion removed by moans 
of such exhortations as— ‘you JU’e not 
of the world ; the son, etc., do not 
belong to you; you are Pure Being, 
That thou art, etc.,* — and finally reaches 
the True Self of Being, like the inliabi- 
tant of Gandhava and becomes happy 

and peaceful and the delay in 

mching the True Self is only so 
long as he is not liberated.** Verily, 
We have lost our way in the wilderness 
of the world of senses, the deafening 
elamours of which have drowned the 


divine music of our life that, once 
heard, would lift us up into the 
heightened level of Divine consciousness 
and fill our life with infinite peace and 
joy. 

The great seers of all ages have shown 
in their own lives the unsubstantiality 
of worldly pleasures, and from the high 
altitude of their spiritual realisation 
beckoned humanity to respond to the 
call of the Spirit. For these little 
pleasures of our universe of senses can 
hardly appease the hunger of the soul. 
So has the scripture said,— 

pf ^ ^ i”— • 

(Chh. Adhyaya VII. Kandha XXIII)— 
“The Infinite (the Great) is Bliss. 
There is no Bliss in what is small 
(finite). The Infinite alone is Bliss. 
And one should wish to understand the 
Infinite.*' The scripture in describing 
the nature of the finite and the Infinite 
does further say, “Where one sees noth- 
ing else, hoars notliing else, under- 
stands nothing else, — that is the Infinite, 
Whore, however, one sees something else, 
hears sometliing else, understands some- 
thing else,--that is the finite," Moreover, 

"That which is Infinite is immortal 
and that which is finite is mortal," As 
a matter of fact, it is only the veil of 
ignorance that has kept man forgetful 
of tlie infinite potentiality of his being. 
But when with the dawn of knowledge 
the veil is removed, the man realises 
his at-one-ment with the all-pervading 
Beality, the Self of the universe. So 
declares the Sruti, “ The Self alone is 
below, the Self above, the Self behind, 
the Self before, the Self to the right 
the Self to the left ; the Self is all 
this. One who sees thus, thinks thus 
and understands thus, loves the Self, 
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revels in the Self, enjoys the company 
of the Self, and rejoices in the Self ; he 
becomes the Swarat ; he becomes inde- 
pendent in all the worlds. While 
those that know otherwise, are ruled by 
others, and live in perishable worlds 
and they become dependent in all the 
worlds/* Heroin lies the fundamental 
distinction between the seer and the 
ignorant. What to ordinary mortals 
appears to bo full of diversities of names 
and form,sweal and woe, is to the knower 
of Brahman but Pure Consciousness. 
For “when there is recognition of the 
true Self of Being," says Sankara, “all 
these revert to the pristine form of the 
True Self, like the notions of snake, 
etc., in the rope ; and as such in the 
character of the Self, they are all 
equally true," though in their specific 
forms those various modifications are 
false. Thus seeing the unity, he be- 
comes fearless, in as much as ‘fear 
exists only for him who makes the 
slightest dififorentiation in the Atman , 

It cannot then be denied that real 
happiness is to be found in the realisa- 
tion of the Self whose nature is 
Existencc-Knowlodge-Bliss Absolute. 
The scripture has again and again 
pointed out tlio real spring of happiness 
and described this earthly joy as noth- 
ing in comparison with the Bliss Divine. 
The Sruti also gives us a determina- 
tion of Ananda-Brahinan ( 
jftjT*Rn). “Lot there be a good youth,'* 
says the scripture, “ student of the 
Vedas, well-disciplined, very firm and 
very strong. Let the whole earth bo 
full of wealth for him. This is one 
joy of man. This joy of man multiplied 
a hundredfold is one joy of men who 
have become Gandharvai) and also of a 
Srotriya who is free from desires. This 
joy of men who have become Gandliarvas 


multiplied a hundredfold is one joy of 
Deva Gandharvas and also of a 
Srotriya.... This joy of Deva Gan- 

dharvas multiplied a hundredfold is 
one joy of the manes whoso worlds 

continue long and of a Srotriya 

The joy of the manes whose worlds 
continue long multiplied a hundredfold 
is one joy of the gods born in the 

Devaloka and of a Srotriya This 

joy of gods born in tlie Devaloka multi- 
plied a hundredfold is one joy of the 
gods who have become so by their 

Karma and of a Srotriya This joy 

of tho gods who have become so by 
their Karma multiplied a hundredfold 
is one joy of the gods and of a Srotriya 

This joy of tho gods multiplied 

a hundredfold is one joy of Indra and 

of a Srotriya This joy of Indra 

multiplied a hundredfold is one joy of 

Brihaspati and of a Srotrya This 

joy of Brihaspati multiplied a hundred- 
fold is one joy of Prajai)ati and of a 
Srotiya This joy of Prajapati multi- 

plied a hundredfold is one joy of Brahma 
(Iliranyagarblia) and of a Srotriya free 
from desires.** As a'mattcr of fact even 
this joy of Brahma is but a particle of 
that highest Bliss — Ananda- Brahman ; 
for says tho Sruti, “It is on a particle 
of tliis Bliss only that other beings 
live.*’ Sri Sankaracharya makes it 
clear in his commentary. “Even world- 
ly bliss,*’ says he, "is a particle of the 
Bliss of Brahman. When knowledge is 
dimmed by ignorance and ignorance is 
steadily increasing, it is enjoyed by 
Brahma, etc., according to their Karma 
and according to their intelligence, and 
by means of its relation to such aids as 
objects, etc., temporarily in tho worlds. 
The same joy is realised by a Knower 
and a Srotiya, by the destruction of ig- 
norance, desire and Karma in the higher 
and higher worlds of men, Gandharvas, 
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etc., as multiplied a huudredfold at every 
step till the bliss of Hiranyagarbha is 
reached. Whm the distinction of object 
andperceiver created by ignorance is des- 
troyed by knowledge, the natural all- 
pervading Bliss, One loithout a second is 
realised,'* It is this “natural highest Bliss 
in which its particles separated like 
the particles of the water of the sea be- 
come one. There is no distinction in that 
state between the bliss and its enjoycr ; 
because they are one.*' Thus in the scrip- 
ture the finality of bliss has been indi- 
oated'by describing the various stages of 
realisation of the same Bliss in the vari- 
ous worlds. Needless to say tho attain- 
ment of that Supremo Bliss is the end of 
all our aspirations and earthly strivings. 

In this age of scepticism when every- 
thing has to be tested in the crucible 
of reason, the same supreme call of the 
Divine has once more been heard in tho 
triumphant voice of the Prophet of 
Dakshineswar. Standing on tlio thresh- 
old of a now ora, Sri Bamakrishnahas 
boldly challenged tho growing materia- 
lism of the day and called upon the self- 
forgetful humanity to shun the ])ath of 
enjoyment, of vice and ruin and to tread 
the way of renunciation leading to tho 
realm of everlasting peace and liappi- 
ness. For, to realise the glory of our 
Self and its infinite possibilities, re- 


nunciation of desire for transient joys 
of the world is an indispensable neces- 
sity. Tho real joy lies in tho infinite 
expansion of our individuality, — in tho 
realisation of our identity with the Soul 
of tho universe. So it has been reiterat- 
ed in tho Sruti — 


=^iwi5r !r » 

era ^ fl)’? : ra: ?fNi ii ” 


(Isha Up. 6-7) 

— “Ho who sees everything in tho 
Atman and Atman in everything, hates 
none. How can there bo any trace of 
delusion or sorrow in a knowor of 
unity when (to him.^ everything shines 
as nothing but Atman ?” This is tho 
state of real happiness in which all our 
spiritual strivings shall find their final 
culmination. Needless to say, the 
realisation of such a blessed state in 
life demands tho highest sacrifice on the 
part of every aspirant — the sacrifice of 
all personal comforts and pleasures, — of 
all selfishness that adds to the miseries 
of life. Tlie Call of tho Divine has 
reached our door once more. at tho 
present ago. Lot us shake off our weak- 
ness and our fondness for tho fleeting 
joys of earthly existence and realise our 
spiritual destiny before it is too late. 
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By Dewan Bahadur P. Sitaramayya, M, A, 


Great mm and their f%inctio\i 

wo think of great men, our 

7 ^ ideas are usually vague and 
often regrettably inacourate. If a man 
amasses wealth or wields power, seizes 
the seat of the mighty or wades tlirough 
the depths of book-lore or uses his 
blatant voice to help himself or his 
flatterers to a particular position, or in 
other ways forces himself into promi- 
nence through several ways of self- 
advertisement, vain human nature is 
for the time easily hypnotised by its 
own sympathetic zeal into giving such 
a man a seat amongst the liigli and 
great. When, however, generous indis- 
cretion has cooled and sober discretion 
has begun to assess the real values, 
when the unerring liand of time has 
weeded out the false from the true, the 
chosen ones come into their own bro- 
therhood of kings among men. In 
this grand jn’oeess of never-ending 
selection tlio elect are clioson only by 
the test of tlieir genuine service to 
humanity. Such are the great poets, 
artists, musicians, pliilanthuopists and 
philosophers of tlie world. 

At the head of all these pilgrims to 
the Holy Mount are tlie holy and 
mighty ones— mighty in their purity 
and humility, powerful in their love to 
all beings, happy in the blessed spiri- 
tual vision of the Giver of all life and 
the Source of all joy, whose pleasure, 
play or ‘Leela* includes this visible 
world of man. By whatever name 
these holy ones at the top may bo 


known, whether they be called the 
representative ideal men of the race, the 
fruits and flowers of humanity, the 
pioneers and explorers of the inner 
world of man, the sages, Bishis, seers 
or the saviours of the world— their 
highest and only function is to be the 
messengers of the living and loving 
God to forgetful man, to reclaim and 
lead back the straying prodigal sons to 
the Heavenly Father’s Home. As man 
cannot truly know himself unless God 
comes down as man. He in His all- 
embracing love puts on at His own 
pleasure in His own chosen hour and 
])laco3 the garment of flesh and blood 
and lives ' and moves on earth as an 
exemplar for the redemption of the 
human race. This is the soul-stirring 
declaration in the Bhagavad-Gita, a 
declaration which proclaims that the 
Naras (human beings) are never out 
of the mind of Narayana (the Lord), 
who is pleased to come down from age 
to age to help the righteous and 
punish, only to save, oven the unrigh- 
teous— a promise quite satisfying to 
the deepest instincts of the faithful 
men in this world who would otherwise 
feel quite lost and forlorn. 

Sign^ of the Times 

Sucli a Man of God was the Parama- 
hamsa. To appreciate his proper place 
in the Hindu religious liistory 
a bird’s eye view of the reli- 
gious features of the time of his 
appearance would be very helpful. 
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Those oharaoteristios have not even now 
disappeared. A new leaven has, how> 
ever, begun to work. The result is in 
God's hands. At that time the majo- 
rity of men and toomen tocre feeding 
their soul with the hush and not the 
kernel of religion. Superstition and 
ritualsim were the bread of their spiri- 
tual hunger. The minority of people 
educated on Western lines had Uribibed 
a cordial contempt of and disbelief in 
the faith of their fathers. Yoga had 
been put down as a neurolic disease. 
The Yogi was considers to be a self- 
deluded fool revelling in the fruits of a 
diseased imagination. Idolatry was con- 
demned as irreverence to God by critics 
who ignored the fact that the worshipper 
worships in spirit what to his mind at 
a particular stage of faith represents 
the Deity and helps him to centre his 
mind as a step towards a larger vision. 
The Tantrio practices which had be" 
come debased had roused so mucli the 
disgust of the ardent and the thoughtful 
that they had not cared to distinguish 
the spirit wliich liad been foulod by 
man's ignorant sensuality. Tlie idea 
of Divine incarnation was marked down 
as a Puranic legendary superstition 
whieh only indicated the narrow-mind- 
ed concept of man in regard to the 
Godhead. The religion of the masses 
had left out God in practice. The 
religion of the educiited minority liad 
loft out God even in theory, A few 
there were, as there always are, whose 
faith was too deep to be rooted out. 
They longed for something now which 
was also pure as they understood purity. 
The Brahman of the old Upanishads — 
the Formless Divine — answered their 
spiritual aspirations. God with form 
was found too low for their exalted 
ignorance. Even the forms of worship 
were adapted by some from the Chris- 


tian religion. The Upanishadio Brahman 
creed was attached to the borrowed 
forms. The now wine of Wostera 
education had disturbed the mentality 
of the educated so mucli that all the 
religion, philosophy and spiritual 
science of the East liad vanished into 
oblivion and only Western philosophy 
and Western physical science had boon 
enthroned on tlie throno of Indian 
intellect. Faith had been distilled into 
fumes of wine by some of the rebellious 
free spirits at the top who prided them- 
selves on having outgrown all the old 
superstitions. The light of Divine Love 
that liad been re-lit and revived by 
Sri Cliaitanya in Bengal had 
burnt itself down to extinction. The 
gods and goddesses had been banished 
without a thought of what they had 
typified in the spiritual estimate of 
man, Tho tide of materialism was 
threatening to sweep away, if it had 
not actually destroyed, the last rem- 
nants of true religion in tlv’s country, 
A few high-souled being.i, however, 
were still gassing on the heavens for a 
saving sign. The critical times called 
for saving aid and tho ancient promise 
was fulfilled by tho coming of a man 
wliom we may now recognise as the 
man of the hour with tlio message for 
the age 

The mm and his spiritual effort 

The old proverb says that familiarity 
breeds contempt. Tho wise man has 
truly said that a iirophet is not honour- 
ed in his own country. We also know — 
to our shame be it said — by experience, 
that some of our great men have to be 
appreciated by other countries before 
they are even noticed by us, and then 
of course we begin to dance hysterically 
like ehildren and proudly sing the 
praises of our great man to show the 
world that we are not suoh little men 
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as they took us to be. Judged by world- 
ly teats and outward appearances 
what sort of man was he who later 
became Sri Eamakrishna Paramahamsa? 
He was a poor Brahmin country lad 
who never cared for his books in the 
village school. He did not know any- 
thing of English. It goes without say- 
ing that he did not take any degree in 
any University. No scholarly Pandit 
had ever taught him anything. He 
know the Bamayana and the Maha- 
bharata— the two great epics of his land 
and had absorbed their spirit. He know 
all the devotional songs that ho had 
ever heard while watching the village 
play-actors. Ho could himself ]day the 
part of a hero to perfection in the open 
air devotional performances given by 
his follow lads. His memory would 
retain everything that he had hoard. 
His cheerfulness was quite catching. 
His only uncommon characteristic was 
his tendency to lose himself in the God 
of his devotion, Siva or Krishna or 
Durga as the case may bo. The inner 
flame of his Bhakti or God-love was a 
pronounced feature of his personality. 
When as a youth ho was made a priest 
in the temple of Mother Kali, so often 
did he forgot himself and the outer 
world that his sensible and pious 
employer considered it proper, instead 
of dismissing him, to relieve him of his 
priestly duties by appointing an assis- 
tant leaving him to pursue undisturbed 
his career of concentrated devotion. For 
six years absolutely he slept not a 
winK All comforts and even the ne^^es- 
saries of the body were neglected. Like 
a man possessed he had but one thought 
of Mother Kali. He had but one call — 
his cry to the Divine Mother, Now 
and then he had a vision. That did 
not content him. Another long period 
of six years passed by before the 

47 


Mother appeared in all Her full glory. 
Never afterwards for a moment did She 
forsake Her child. ISuch unflinching 
courage, such unceasing effort, such con 
contratod self-devotion and such 
spiritual strength were his that at last 
he realised his Mother. She was ever 
before his eyes. There was nothing 
too trivial— from our narrow-minded 
view point — which ho did not refer to 
Her for decision. A child of God was 
he indeed in letter and spirit and not 
by a figure of speech, lie had the cou^ 
rage of experience to declare that God 
can be seen and known and talked to 
in the spiritual body, God is a spirit 
and man who is made after the image 
of his Maker can see Him only in spirit. 
Need we wonder that he had the right 
to speak of what he had experienced ? 
Is not a student of physics or chemis- 
try bound to accept the results of the 
experiments made by his professor 
before ho begins verification by his own 
experiments ? Is not the professor en- 
titled to be believed if ho has by obser- 
vation, experiment and verification 
come to his conclusions ? If so, if a 
man declares after practising the 
methods of the divine spiritual science 
of Yoga that ho has discovered certain 
truths, if he quotes the opinions of 
other groat souls who had by similar 
experiments arrived at similar con- 
clusions in the past, if he has by his 
own experience found confirmation of 
the ancient truths and the soundness of 
the ancient methods of experiment, 
that person is entitled to affirm what 
he knows first hand leaving it to his 
hearers, if they choose, to fit them- 
selves to go through the same course 
under the guidance of teachers who 
have trodden the path and gone ahead 
to roach the same goal. The Guru will 
appear when the pupil yearns for the 
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love of Qod. This is exactly the chal- 
lenge thrown out by the great soul 
times without number through his pre- 
cious sayings and precepts. Rightly 
did he declare that no man is entitled 
to teach religion unless ho has realised 
God and thereby been ordained by God 
to teach it. The Master's Sadhana or 
practice is known as Yoga. His path 
was the way of Bhakti Yoga. ‘The 
pure alone can see God’, said Lord 
Christ, whom this Master declared to 
be an incarnation or ‘Avatara Purusha.* 
This condition of spiritual experience 
is known as Samadhi. When the Holy 
Prophet Mahammad wrote of his 
journey to the seventh heaven and of 
his talk to Gabriel, ho must have re- 
ferred to his experience in Samadhi. 
The saints and sages of all religions 
have unanimously borne convincing 
testimony to this mystic "Union of man 
in God, with God in man. Their iesti- 
niony cannot he brushed aside as a 
lunatic's experience. The fact remains 
that God vision and God realisation are 
incontestable truths proclaimed from 
age to age in country after country by 
those who have ever known what they 
meant. Those who are incapable of 
passing through the various stages of 
this Sadhana or exercise, of making the 
graduated experiments with the inner 
man, have no fight to say anything 
against what they cannot otherwise 
know. In an age of raging specialisa- 
tion of knowledge no expert of one 
branch will be tolerated if he ridi- 
cules another expert of a different 
branch. Only he who can synthesise both 
branches will by right of his experience 
gain the privilege of being heard. Men 
like Christ, Mahammad, Chaitanya 
and the Paramahamsa are specialists 
with the inner vision of the Divine 
science to which all the material scien- 


ces lead, if understood as subsidiary and 
given their proper place as relating to 
the material world— the garment of 
God. The frog in the well may as 
well croak that there is no sea because 
it has not soon the sea or heard the 
thunder of the mighty deep. This man 
of God-vision who had scaled the 
heights of the Blessed Mount had begun 
as an apparently illiterate village lad 
whoso only power was his intense 
Bliakti or concentrated yearning for the 
Divine Mother. She came, as She could 
nob help it, to take Her blessed child 
to Her loving bosom. With those cre- 
dentials he drew to himself some of the 
mighty intellects and some of the 
mighty hearts of his time— men and 
women, rich and poor, villager, towns- 
man and citizen, of many arts, trades 
and profe.5sions working in the varied 
walks of life. In his own beautiful 
words it is natural for tlie iron filings 
to rusli to tlio magnet and not for the 
magnet to run to the filings. Only the 
rust has to bo removed before they 
rush to the magnet. Tlie fire-fly rushes 
to the flamo to be burnt. The devoted 
soul, said the Master, rushes to the 
saving sun-moon flamo of the man of 
God to be healed of its wounds, re- 
freshed and revived and set firmly 
on the path leading God ward after 
the rust of carnality is wiped out 
through the grace of the Holy Mother. 
Prof otmd wisdom or Gnanam became 
his through his all-inclusive Bhakti. 
An ever-cheorful mind was his as 
he had drunk of the fountain of 
bliss (Anandam). All these came to 
him from his Divine Mother— so the 
Master proclaimed. In those circum- 
stances, who can say that he knows 
better than the Master of the way 
to and source and methods of God- 
experience ? 
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Eow was he the Man of the Hour ? 

These are the credentials of the 
Master. He insisted on being tested 
before he was believed. His sincerity was 
unequalled and frankness was unqualifi- 
ed, as will be clear to any unprejudiced 
person who might be privileged to road 
in all humility the open book of his 
remarkable life. Let us try to gi-asp 
how by precept and example ho has 
proved his claim to be considered as 
the Man of the Hour, According to 
the Master, the human soul (Jivatma) 
is a spark of the Divine Oversoul or 
the Paramatman of the Vedantio reli- 
gion. The human Self starting from 
God has, after various experiences of 
earth life, to return to its Maker. The 
Immortal has to know the Immortal. 
The greater the yearning or tlio inten- 
sity of desire of the man the greater the 
force with which ho is drawn nearer 
and nearer the source of his being. This 
journey is impeded by the “Upadhis’' — 
the bondages of worldly life in its 
myriad forms and the lower earthly 
desires that they arouse in him. Life 
on earth is the God-appointed school 
through which man has to be trained 
to work his way up from tlie lowest 
material to the highest spiritual spliere 
of existence. In this great pilgrimage 
of the Soul, self control is the first 
qualification to enter the path. Work 
must bo done and is done, as God Him- 
self never rests but w'orks in eternity. 
To ask for more pleasure or more 
profit in worldly goods for one’s self 
is to fix the mind with the downward 
eye and sink it deeper and deeper in the 
mire of helplessness. By cultivating 
a spirit of working more and more for 
the benefit of others and less and loss 
for one’s own profit the condition of 
attachment or self-desire of mind 
gradually grows or expands into a state 


of detachment or self-desirelessness. 
The mind becomes habituated to this 
attitude, gets more and more purified 
and continues to do work for the benefit 
of otlier men as God’s work, the embodi- 
ed door realising more and more that he 
is only an instrument of God. This con- 
stant and incessant effort sots free the 
soul wliich as a matter of course is 
entrusted with more and more energy 
for work by its Maker who is the real 
worker in His universe. This is known 
as“Ni3hkama Karma Yoga” doing of 
God’s work leaving all the fruits of 
work to Him. He will in Himself 
make pure what is impure, make 
straight what is crooked in man’s work 
and round off all the broken arcs of his 
beloved workman’s work into a perfect 
whole. This process evolves a pure 
mind absolutely strong in self-control, 
which reflects the Divine mind and 
knows infallibly what is right and truo^ 
and pursues the same scorn of all 
consequence to push forward the pro- 
gress of mankind. Given equal oppor- 
tunities the outturn of work will neces- 
sarily vary witli the purity of mind 
and the capacity of the minds of 
the different workers to understand 
what the work to bo done is, but the 
sjiirit of selfless work will be the 
same in all those engaged so long as 
they devoutly believe that they do 
God's work to the best of their respec- 
tive capacity. 

Besides the path of Nislikamakarma 
Yoga, which is a difficult one, there is 
another known as the Bhakti Yoga or 
the path of devotion loading through 
the same upvrard journey to the same 
goal. Bhakti or an intense longing for 
God also begins in the material plane 
like the Karma Marga. Like the lovely 
lotus flower of India, its root is in the 
dirty sensual mud but its lovely petals 
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oro open to the glorious rays of the 
sun and the stalk supporting the flower 
may well typify the slowly progressing 
stages of man in the making of a God. 
Beginning with self-love it grows into 
family love, next into neighbour love, 
next into love of one’s village, one’s 
country, and other countries and con- 
tinents with all their busy humanity 
at the highest. Through growing self- 
control the desire to work for God, who 
is best served only by service to His 
other children, will, from a spark, glow 
into a brighter and steadier flame in 
the heart till it is quite changed into 
the most intense devotion to Him whose 
work will be done only for His sake- 
This great effort known as Bhakti Yoga 
is Tennyson s Self reverence which with 
self-knowledge (Gnanam) and self-con- 
trol (Karma Marga) form throe paths 
which alone load man to sovereign 
Spiritual power. A genuine JBhakta is a 
conduit for the flow of Divine power 
and such faith can indeed move moun- 
tains where such a mighty effort bo 
ever needed for His purposes. As this 
yearning grows, Divine grace helps man 
more and more to go nearer and nearer 
his goal till perfect faith draws the 
repentant prodigal son to the bosom of 
the all-loving Father from whoso eye 
none of His cliildren can ever bo lost. 
The Bhakta wants God who includes all 
and nothing less. So prayed the great 
devotees Narada, Dliruva, Prahlada, 
Bali, Christ, Chaitanya and Sri Eama- 
krishna and got in full measure what 
they asked for. 

The third path (Gnanayoga) is the one 
taken by men with unflinching strength 
of will, undaunted courage and one- 
pointed intuitive wisdom which cuts 
asunder the unrealities shrouding the 
one Reality (like the peeling of an onion 
as remarked by the Master). Through 
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all the three paths God as Satchi- 
dananda (Existence, Consciousness and 
Bliss) can be reached with the help of 
His grace as Shakti or the personal 
God. Getting into any one path ensures 
the fruits of the other two. The way of 
Karmayoga and Gnanayoga are far 
more difficult to trace than that of 
Bhakti which is the most suitable for 
the age. These three paths are intended 
to suit the varying differences in 
the various capacities of human kind, 
though the goal is one and the same. A 
pure mind, a pure heart and pure intel- 
lect are the three great ways leading to 
the pure spirit through which alone 
God is revealed to the human soul. 
Any one of the first throe will purify 
the rest and ensure the last and greatest 
qualification to help man towards the 
realisation of tlio Supremo. In this 
manner by his own ecijerienoe and 
example the Master re-ajfinnfid the 
ancient truths and the ancient Baja- 
yogic methods leading to the vision of 
the Divine. Thus he bore witness to 
lohat had been forgotten^ or if remember- 
ed, were only thought of with sceptical 
contempt in the times he lived in. He 
was the witness and the example and 
proof of what he declared. Without 
doubt he knew what lie meant. He 
also declared to his doubting hearers 
that incarnations or Avatars are facts , 
that the Avatars wore men of fle^h and 
blood, that their lives on earth because 
of their supreme significance can be 
interpreted as historically accurate and 
allegorically true, as supremely neces- 
sary material presentations of spiritual 
truths. Sri Krishna, Sri Rama, Suka, 
Vyasa, Christ, Chaitanya— some among 
many — he declared were all Avatara- 
purushas. Yaishnavas and Christians 
or others who believe in special reserved 
compartments in heaven and other 
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eompartments in other places for the 
followers of other religions would do 
well to ponder over this wonderful 
revelation about Christ. That God 
reveals Himself to his children from 
time to time in the place and mannert 


and through the man, of his choice is 
one of the essential articles of faith pro- 
claimed through the ages in Hindu 
India and the Master confirmed this 
great truth again in this materialistic 
age by his life of spiritual realisation. 


ONE END WORKS IN NATURE AND IN FINITE SELF* 

By. Prof. KoJcileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M. A. 


ANKAEA has drawn out a distinc- 
tion between the respective charac- 
teristics of the Intelligent Self 
and the non- intelligent elements of 
Nature You are particularly 

requested to boar in mind this point 
that Sanfeara has characterised the in- 
telligent principle as Swartha 

; that is to say, it exists for itself 
and it has the reuon or purpose of its 
existence in itself. Ghetana is describ- 
ed as i.e., it is self-sufficient 

and does not depend for its existence 
on any other thing. In contrast with 
this characteristic marks of diet ana, the 
achetana material oloracnts 

are described everywhere as Parartha 
(TO^), i. e., existing and working for 
something else which is other than its 
own nature, or in other words — which 
exist and work for the ‘purpose* (end) 
of something other than these elements. 
Sankara points out the fact that 
achetana has no purpose of its 

own— 



“ Tlio non-intolligent (inattej-) can 
serve no purpose of its own, &c.’*. 


“You, being intelligent, constitute an 

e7id or purpose in yourself you are 

not impelled by others.” 

(1) Sankara has thus described the 
nature of ‘purpose’ inherent in Brahma*. 

“?TOT!Tt;5pqi:5FRi: 

(%«* Jno) 

“ The Atma is identical with its pur- 
pose or i.e,, its purpose is non- 
soiiarate from its own nature. Non- 
intelligent things cannot desire, cannot 
have any purpose in themselves." 

Divine desires (©FRI:) arc prompted 
by no extraneous stimulating causes or 
motives, nor is Brahma influonced by 
them. For, its purposes are not separable 
and different from it. 

Sankara thus observes in the Brahma- 
Sutra (1-4-14) : — “All the passages 
setting forth creation and so on subserve 

the purpose of teaching Brahma 

creation is described merely for the 

purpose of teaching us as a means 

for the cognition of tlie Absolute 
Brahma but does not bring about an 
independent result." 

The manifested Nama-rupas are to be 
taken as a means for the realisation of 
the purposes (Sankalpas) of God. God 
is best known by our mind through His 
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self-manifestations— through the mani- 
festation and expression of His Will 
(^oR5’7) in the created world. These 
Sankalpas are but Divine Ideas 
existing as potential powers in 
Brahma — but they realise themselves 
in the particular individual objects 
which they evolve and sustain. The 
phenomenal objects are the expressions 
in time of the ideas which are not in 
time and tlio Ideas can express them- 
selves freely in time. 

(f o ’(TTo, o). 

(?o ?no, 

“When general ‘Names* or Ideas 
express themselves, the changing parti- 
cular ‘ forms * follow.’* 

** As the particular forms are mani- 
fested, the general names or Ideas also 
finding them as their dwelling places, 
express themselves.” 

And again — 

(^o »no, 

“ On the production of the particu- 
lars, the universal Akritis or Ideas are 
constantly present,’* 

These creative Ideas are a plurality of 
causes and they are the constituent 
elements of one supremo Eeality, and 
those are behind phenomena. All parti- 
cular changes are but tlio modes of 
action by means of which the causes 
realise themselves and thus the particu- 
lars cannot serve any independent pur. 
pose of their own. 

Similarly, all the particular dements 
of human organism work together for 
the realisation of the purposes 
of the Self which controls and directs 
them. 


I 

(%» *n» 

“ The functions of the senses and the 
organism are seen to be performed by a 
combination of physical and psychical 
elements together. Such co-operation 
for the purpose of a common object 
is not possible with- 
out an independent intelligent principle 
not so combined.” 

Take the following also — 

JR ^ 

(*ft« »n«>, 

“The body, the senses, the mind, 
the intellect which are combined or 
organised together to servo the 
ptirpose of an intelligent Self and which 
are what they are, only as made by that 
intelligent Self.” 

You are to note here that it is not a 
passive adaptation of inert matter which 
submits to the influence of its environ- 
ment merely. 

Sankara elsewhere remarks— 

“ The Director is inferred by a logical 
necessity from the activity manifested 
by the ear and others combined, inured 
for the benefit of something distinct 
from them all (u e,, the self). As 
things combined or organised for a 
common end exist for 

the use of other thing not so combined, 
wo argue therefore there is a director 
of the oar, Ac., and for whose use the 
whole lot exists and has been combined.’’ 

Each of these fulfils d» purpose, a func- 
tion, and in fulfilling it each contributes 
to the realisation of the purpose W 
of the cause within. 
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In tho Madhu Vidya f ® 

the great truth is empha- 
sised, viz., there is a reciprocal rela- 
tion among all the elements of the 
world. Sankara shows here that the 
world is a whole of intor-connected 
parts and their reciprocal consists 
in the fact that there is not only inti- 
mate relation between phenomenal 
things but they mutually determine 
each otlier — 

&0. &C. &C. 

There is mutual determination bet- 
ween the external elements (wrt) 
and tho body, and between the physical 
and psychical elements. Tho activities 
characteristic of a particular species 
(snfrT) are, Sankara suggests, what 
determine and dispose ('‘JTJffi;”) tho 
particular way of working of the ele- 
ments of tho animal organisms— 

sRP^-sRR’SRnTRr:, ^ sn^- 

(species) 



&G. &c. 

We find from tho above remarks that 
the elements are mutually determined 
in the interest of the species 
that is to say, the whole working has 
reference to the racial ends. We may 
conclude therefore that the development 
of organic forms in a body is purposive 
to the interest of tho typical result. 

This is the truth we find everywhere 
inculcated. In the Eatha-Bhashya, tho 
following important sentence occurs — 

;%!it ‘ qrral^’ 

if 


*1^ I w: 

g tpi: sftfpg jpng. i 

. . .=!rf^«Ticflf5r tT^ spipn^ 

iruoNRif^: 

^ i” — »Tro, 

“it may be urged that tho body becomes 
destroyed only by tho exit of Prana, 
Apana, etc., and not by tho exit of tho 
Atma distinct from these.' This is not 
so. Those acting jointly for the benefit 
of some other cannot be the source of 
life. The existence of house, etc., com- 
posite in their nature, has not boon seen 
to bo undirected by some other not 
connected with them, for whose benefit 
they exist, so also it should be in the 
case of the combination of Prana and 
tho rest. Therefore it is by some other 
alone dissimilar to the combination of 
Prana and tho rest, all these combined 
maintain their life. It Is on the Alma, 
dissimilar to those conbinod, that these 
two Prana and Apana combined with 
the eyes and tho rest depend, and for 
the benefit of the same Atma (not so 
combined). Prana, Apana and the rest 
perform their functions in combina- 
tion; — the Atma is established to be 
other than they.” 

We find therefore that there is an end 
or purpose present in nature and with- 
in the organism, which works. 

(2) Non-intelligont blind Energy is 
incapable of producing order and 



It is supposed, for this very 
reason, that tho natural world is adapt- 
ed to tho ends of tho spirit. Tho forces, 
if unarranged, uncombinod, unutilised 
by a presiding consciousness or mind 
cannot give rise to a single orderly 
system (r«Pn) of tho universe. In tho 
adaptation of the organism to 
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the external ciroumstances, animal lift 
makes the best use of the 0 }(ternal en- 
vironments, throws off disadvantages 
and utilises the convenionces and thus 
builds up the organisms. There is 
therefore present in nature the end 
which nature has to I'eaoh. It is opera- 
tive through the whole field of nature 
forcing it to particular forms— a self- 
realising idea. Such an end, such an 
idea, — must be at the beginning. We 
are obliged to refer this ‘idea’ to an in- 
finite mind which as its subject must be 
distinguished from the object in which 
it works. “An idea busy in the world, 
but present to no subject, is a contradic- 
tion,” as Martineau observes. 

The Sankhya idea of Prakriti is dif- 
ferent. According to Sankhya, Prakriti 
is the “ condition of equilibrium con- 
sisting in a uniform diffusion of tlirca 
tendencios,~powor of doing work coun- 
ter-balanced by resistance (of mass).” 
The world in this view is something 
given in its comideie form and is self- 
existent and independent. It is a com- 
plete whole given in its totality \ it is 
eternally complete — unchangeable. 
Development within it discloses no 
new property which is not to be found 
in the pre-existing elements. The mani- 
festation of effect is therefore only its 
passage from potentiality to actuality. 
Evolution is the development of the 
differentiated within the undifferen- 
tiated— “ liberation of energy stored 
up in a collocation^ by overthrowing 
the arrest, which goes on to a fresh 
collocation.” Hence, only the colloca- 
tions change. 

But the Yedantio conception is quite 
otherwise. Satwa, Rajas, Tamas — 
— owe their mutual rela- 
tions of equilibrium together to some 
oontrolling influence of a whole which 
brings tibout connection and combina- 


tion of interacting elements, so that 
each and all co-ordinate to realise a 
final end or purpose. Such interaction 
and reciprocal adaptability and sym- 
pathy of objects and of different parts 

c®w) cannot bo the 
result of mechanical working of blind 
energy, but it proves the presence and 
working of an immanent purpose which 
has brought about and connected the 
elements, so that a purpose 
may be realised. — 



^ ?R: I 

IS? ” (efo 

“For whoso purpose and by whom 
urged or moved— these activities work, 
he must be otlier tlian those.” 

It is soon that those which are 
combinod together servo the purpose of 
some other for whoso sake they are 
combined”. 

Prakriti, from the Vodantic position, 
is not therefore an irrational power 
independently working out effects 

( jIj ig a rational 
creative power of Brahma. We can 
never understand the universe “as 
becoming merely, but as being that is 
becoming.”. Vikaras (f?5|?R:) are not 
mere changes, but movement to a defi- 
nite end or goal,— a progress— 



(ffo 1-1-11). 

Although identical in its nature. •• 
there are degrees of its progressively 
higher and higher manifestations— by the 
splendour of his glorious power.” [This 
power— is Maya, as San- 
kara himself explains in another place— 
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!ig I w 

g 

snll^wftr ggg ” (*ft« i h.i \). 

“The better manifestation of con- 
soiousnes? in the sun, &q„ is duo to a 

higher proportion of Satwa 

To illustrate : the same face of man is 
reflected in a mirror in a grmter or las 
degree of clearness, according as the 
miiTor is more or less transparent." 

sr^nsfnsffRn^ 

^ qt qftqt 

'Sftw ^rqfrr”— 

(Sifo 

“He wins gradually higlior and higher 
worlds up to Brahmakasha (5r^l?RP[r) in 
order of merit— which is the highest and 

most supremo he gains gradually 

higher and higher forms of life progres- 
sively.” 

qr: ffir gfiJ i ... 

pqqfrnrq^ ‘ist-q^-sRi^cR-.’ ” — 

(Jfo *no, VV'>^). 

In this quotation the phrase "g^tqr- 
is significant. “*It is liighor and 
bettor than this,’ *it is higher and better 
than tlie former — in this way, the 
supremo self is the Highest of all, the 
best. In this unbroken series of the 
degrees of higher and higher orders, the 
highest self is to bo gradually realised 
in the higher and higher forms of 
objects.” 

(3) Our idea of the conditioned is 
composed of— (1) some kinds of being 
(^Fq) and (2) the limits or conditions 
or fqqril) under which they are 
known. All the definite beings ai-o 
48 


qualitatively distinct in our conscious*^ 
ness and are all relative realities 
These relative realities can be conceived 
only in connection with an Absolute* 
Reality— 

(*fto *no, Successive changes are 

determinations of a single substance; 
it follows therefore tliat tlioro are a 
pluraHt y of substances producing series 
of changes whicli are the outer ox])ros- 
sions of those active essences which 
must be many, though ultimately cons- 
tituting the nature of one Reality, and 
tlie changes cannot bo conceived apart 
from tliose essences or causes. — 

srr- 

^UlPf (essential causal substances) otT- 

^ i 

^qraftq^, jt i” (so ^<> 

»n«, Vl-ie:). 

qfg=f. ‘#T #i »nqRJT- 

“Those who want to produce certain 
eflfects such as curds, jars, etc,, employ 
for the purpose certain determined {i c., 
corresponding) causal realities such as 
milk, clay, etc. Ho would not employ 
clay for the production of curd ; neither 
would ho employ milk, if ho wants to 
produce a jar.” 

“Every object has a positive doter- 
milled ‘nature’ of its own." “Each 
causal substance," Sankara says, “has a 
certain capacity for some particular 
effects (Uily and not for other of'focts : 
this capacity is the certain power of the 
cause.” 

Sankara, it will bo seen, never sepa 
rated the effects or the manifestations 
from their causes wliicli contain them 
within themselves. 

“ The cause", ho remarks, ‘ is always 
found to he larger in extent than the 
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•ffecii, and wliab is smallei' in extonb is 
ineludtd within the larger.” — 

ami ^ I a^ai 

(W® an®, MVI). 

He brings out this non-separability, 
this essential fact in various ways : — 

(i) In (listinguisliing between unrea- 
lity and reality, he observes in his 
commentary on the Gita, that the effects 
cannot be known apart from their 
causes ; as soon as you separate them 
from their causes, tlioy ^ would at once 
be unreal. 



(jfto »n® 

" The i)oL is a particular thing,— it is 
one form of clay wdiich is universal, and 
is regarded as a reality. Pot is a mere 
form or guiso under which the uni- 
versal clay (i?r), is hidden.” But clay 
is sensuous universal ; it is again dopend- 
ont on, and manifestation of, pure 
universal holiind it. The same universal 
appears in many different shapes and 
remains identical with itself in all its 
forms. The clay is not confined to one 
particular form — pot (^) but goes 
beyond it toothers and hence ira?wce7id.5 
these. Thus, eacli distinguisliable object 
has a nature— a universal — of which it 
is tlie expression and which is present 
in it hidden behind. 

(ii) Commenting on a passage in the 
Ohandogya Upanishad, he thus con- 
cludes— 

“snuflw ^ inR-RsnnPrPitfii 

wf; 



( 51 * ^®, 


This is an observation the importance 
of which cannot be too prominently 
emphasised. 

“ All sensible objects are 

deteiminations of intelligible principles 
(of Divine mind) which con- 

tain them, as we find in the Sruti that 
they are embodiments of Fire, Water, 
Pood-— the universal con- 
stituents— wliich are again determined 
by Divine Purposes (^EfSRPT), «.c., the 
univorsals of Thought.” Wo thus find 
that behind the plurality of phenomenal 
objects. Divine purposes are 

present on wliich the former are 
grounded. 

The same trutli is more pointedly 
stated olsewliore. 

(Phenomenal objects) 

I 

5T g ^ ^ i era 

‘*Ono who speaks without under- 
standing, takes the objects, Fire, Ac., as 
real truths ; while as a matter of fact, 
those objects have no real existence 
apart from tho three universal consti- 
tuents or forms, viz,. Fire, Wator,Food - 
1 Even those universal forms 
have no real oxistoiico apart from Sat 
(m), i. e., they are included in Divine 
Purpose or Tliouglit.” Brahma is the 
supremo form related to all other forms. 

(iii) Again elsewhere— 

^ Ragioi: 

...^iWFI^tl^: *fRi*p5l-*icin 

(f ® «n®, ’i-v-e). 

“ In tho Sruti describing how the 
process of tho evolution of the differences 
of Nama-Rupa took place, objects are 
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particulars. Th-re are a plurality of 
distinguishable universals with the 
particulars contained in them. All the 
plurality of the universals (with their 
particular whicli they include), in their 
progressive order are in- 

cluded within the supreme universal 
Intelligence”. 

We find from this description of the 
evolution that behind the plurality of 
phenomenal particular objects there are 
a plurality of universals on 

which they are grounded and of 
whicli they are the expressions. All 
objects have thus a double character — 
the universal and pavticulai — and they 
are inseparable. 

Elsewhere we find Sankara remark- 
ing.— 

?T 5rfT i” 

(fo »n<>, 

“The universals are the sustaining 
principles which contain the particular 

the particulars are interwoven 

into the universals and they cannot be 
severed from them.” 

Universals include tlie particulars in 
their own being - 

and it is tho uni- 
voreals which give reality to 

the particnlare There is no 

essential difTeronce of kind between 
them ; the one is the expression of 
the other. Yet they are arbitrarily 
separated. Kant separated Thing-in- 
itself (^TRI'^r) from the phenomenon 
Ramanuja stated we had no 
knowledge of tho Nirvisesha 

These Samanyas or universal causes 
niiay be looked upon as secondary causes 


ing them. This we find from the follow- 
ing passage. — 

^ 

(^o »no, 

“The phenomenal objects or the 
effects cannot at once directly merge in 
tho final cause Brahma. They must 
merge succcmvdy in thoir own pre- 
ceding causes, in reverse order. In 
their ascending series in tlio reverse 
order, tho earlier is more and more 
subtle than tho latter into which each 
successively disappears. Observing this 
order, the objoota will movgo in their 
own subtler and subtler causes, in suc- 
cession, until at Ust the most subtle, 
tho most inward final cause— Braluna— 
IS reached.” 

The universals, according to Sankara, 
are ultimately Divine Purposos 
which find expressiot^ in phenomenal 
individual differences, upon which tho 
latter are grounded. The Supreme Self 
includes within itself all the intclligonl. 
universpl purposes whicli are behind 
the phenomena. Being Divine purposes, 
they are included in the Divine Thought. 
They are tho constitueat oloinents of 
one Supreme Soiiig ; they constitute tho 
nature of Brahma. Sankara calls them 
— ^<!it5fRn:”-~nofc dilforent 
from Brahma. 

For tliis reason the Ohandogya des- 
cribes— 

“ All these abide in the Divine Will, 
Heaven and Earth willed, the Air and 

* “ snufivn ^ 

(51- »n«>, 'j-v.-v). 
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Alrasha wille(]...tlie whole universe 
wills— in its immovable form, abides in 
the will, during origination, during con- 
tinuance, Ac. Ac. (7. 4. 1.)^ 

As the external world is the expres- 
sion of the Purposes of the Absolute Self, 
it conforms to, and serves the purpose 
(TO^) of the finite solves — its opposition 
is only apparent. 

(4) In my last lecture, it was pointed 
out that tlio characteristic of the world 
is self- transcendence. As the world is 
grounded on a Transcendental Supremo 
Purpose which is present behind it, it 
reveals liigher and higher purposes, i. c., 
the realisation of more and more, higher 
and higher—forrns implied in it from 
the very beginning. It has evolved the 
five elements and the higher contains 
the properties of the lower. Akasha 
comes first and has the property of 
sound, but the last — the earth — contains 
the five properties of each preceding 
series (Vide q© ^(o, The same 

reality is seen more fully in man than in 
beasts and insects. Four gradually 
higher and higher forms or types 
— — have 

come out. When the evolution has 
reached the species man whom it has 
supplied with organs of knowledge 
and action (Vide fo ^1,0 
it seems as if its further business is 
to perfect the man. For this reason, 
man is not satisfied with the mundane 
objects merely, he is ever and ever striv- 
ing to realise higher and higher goals 
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— purposes— which the world is gradu- 
ally revealing. 

“By restraining the first natural aotu 
vities, one by one, and thereby gradual- 
ly inducing fresh and higher activities, 
it (Sruti) serves to create an aspira- 
tion to reach the innermost self” — 
(jfto ^o; 

“ Who are most devout, rendering 
service to the Lord, they will resort to 
the last path, gradually abandoning the 
successive lower and lower paths in 
their descending order.” (18,66)*. 

But as no stage of mundane develop- 
ment is intrinsically perfect and not 
vitiated by evil, the human desire or 
purpose is not being fulfilled or com- 
pleted in any of tlieso stages under 
earthly conditions. The goal must there- 
fore be supra-mundano transcending 
the earthly order. For, a principle of 
goodness is the presupposition 

and condition of the manifestation of a 
good developing in the world. — 

“The word “good”, signifying the 
cause, extends to the effects in the shape 
of the world', just as clay does to its 
modifications — jar and the rest. Just as 
wherever we have a notion of the jar, it 
is always accompanied by the notion of 
clay, so, in the same manner, the notion 
of the world is always accompanied by a 
notion of the good”.— (5lo ^0, W^l)*. 


1 . 

jif?^qR5nlr- 

(>fto 5^0, ^ 

3 - ?np5?^>5ir: m ^ 

m.,. 

— (8iJo »IIO, Wll). 
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Man must participate in that good 
purpose of Sankara)* which 

is fulfilling itself in the universe. 
As Ood is acting behind the pro- 
cess of the world, the world is mov- 
ing perpetually to realise the Divine 
Purpose. The Oita calls the work- 
ing, in the world, of this Divine 
Purpose as 

Tho Gita wants us to parti- 
cipate in this Divine Action or purpose, 
so that in our lives we may not be led 
captive by sensuous desires and forget 
the Transcendental Pui'iioso or goal— 
— “Participate in my 
Divine action” (^fto’Tio, n.io). We 
must embrace the Divine Good as our 
own good and see that it is fulfilled. 
Tho Gita looks upon the Divine Pur- 
pose or action — 

the establishment of Eighteousnoss in 
the world. But there is the other side 
of the shield. Tho good cannot be 
attained unless you overcome evil, op- 
pression, and suffering — “ RhIHIW ^ 

I This is the “establishment 
of the Eightoousness”. This is tho mes- 
sage of Vedanta— 

FfJipani ^ 

g>t ii” 
(*fto, V.q). 

“For the protection of tho virtuous 
and the good, for the destruction or 
overcoming of evil, for tho firm estab- 
lishment of Eighteousnoss or good, I 
am born in every age”. 

of. ' 

(fo ?no, 'The IlighoBt good 

of all other goods." Also ^ 

(go wo, 

all other goods of tho world, it is the sup- 
reme Good. 

I. Vide Gita, 4. 9. 


We are all parts of the system of 
nature, members of tho universe. Tho 
parts belong to tho W’holo and the 
whole is in the parts undivided. We do 
not exist apart from the world and we 
cannot therefore have any good which 
is separate and isolate from the good 
revealed in the world, which is not the 
good of the wdiole. Wo are not inde- 
pendent of, separate from, the w^orld or 
the whole. For, the whole is present 
in each part (“ ?rRt5t 
and we must see the fulfilment of every 
part in the whole. Tho false view of 
Anyatwa (?Pl^) — separateness must 
be supplanted by tho ideti of Ananyntwa 
— non-separatenoss. Each of us, wo 
must remember, is the same 
and yot is not the same (^Rl) 

with God or whole. Our non- 
separateness is tho true idea— tho 
solidarity — the of the Gita. 

Wo must all identify ourselves with 
the good purpose operating within the 
world as well as in us. 

From what lias been stated above, it 
is clear that in Vedanta there cannot 
arise tho question of dualism — between 
matter and mind, between particulars 
and univorsals, between parts and 
whole. They are not two different 
entities, as in tho system of Aristotle 
and in Kartesians. Nor can our self bo 
an addition from outside to matter. 
Self is rather tho Goal which nature 
had to reach by continuous transforma- 
tions — which Bosanque calls “the soul- 
making business of the world.” It has 
brought about what it had in itself— 
(efo go, 

What IS to be produced subsequent- 
ly must be present implicitly in the 
cause.” 
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Tho phrase is to be 

particularly noted here. The sense of 
the aphorism is that the higher is con- 
tained implicitly in the lower. Nature 
must have contained life and conscious- 
ness in it, otherwise they could not 
have emerged afterwards from it. There 
is always a continuous transformation 
of nature or Prana and for this reason 
it is known in Sankara-Vedanta as— 
and the consummation 
of the human form was tho end which 
nature had in view. It is an important 
tenet in Vedanta that — 

“What does not exist in 'implicit* 
form in the cause, cannot become 
‘explicit’ in the effect, and what subse- 
quently becomes explicit must have 
been present in the earlier stages in 
implicit form 

JRR'JRI m 5T Jf ?r?[ fRf 

w Rraiffw 

(STo^Ho, Vl-li). 

Thus there is no dualism between 
matter and mind ; both are aspects of a 
single reality which has taken in- 
numerable forms in the world. This 
truth has been beautifully brought 


about in the story of Swetaketu in 
the Ghandogya Upanishad. What is 
called matter in its triplicate forms — 
— can give rise to the most ex- 
quisite manifestations of psychical 
functions — speech, Prana and mind-* 

I The essence of Food 
etc., taken by us produces 
thoughts, memory, etc. There is no 
causal relation between the two. There 
is tho one everlasting Principle hidden 
in everything : WW”) 

having names and forms, which mani- 
fests itself in manifold forms, as breath, 
speech, thouglit, etc*, from the lowest 
progressively to the highest, as salt is 
hidden in water. All these are but the 
functions of a unity which is the funda- 
mental basic principle of all functions. — 

(5To »no, 

“It is the same Iswara—the Funda- 
mental Unity — who assuming innu- 
merable changing forms on Himself has 
manifested Himself.” 

This beautiful truth the Chandogya 
has placed before us. 


BHAGAVAN SRI RAMAKRISHNA DEVA 

By P. Jlf. Harihara Ayyar 

Eternal Child of the Blissful Mother Supreme 

That nursed on the nectar of Her tender might 
Of love ecstatic and transcendent light 
Chased off the crowding shadows and the dreams 
Of dusty earth with waxing spirit’s gleams, 

And bloomed betimes with splendour high divine, 
Beyond the touch and taint of Maya’s wine, 

In transcendent fullness of thy soul supreme 
Sri Bama Krishna Dev I how true a name I 

It drives off sins. Thy words bid gloom depart ; 
Thy touch with godhead kindles dormant heart ; 
Thy smiled grace is sustenance supreme. 

Thou beaming Deity ! Blissful light of soul t 
Thou art my Master, sire, refuge and Goal. 



SUFISM; ITS GBOWTH AND CHABAOTERISTICS 

By Prof. M. A. Shustery 


OME early companions of the Pro- 
phet such as Abu Bakr, Umar, 
Suleman, Abuzar, Miqdad, Ammar-e- 
Tasar and All were noted not only for 
their intense zeal and enthusiasm for the 
cause of Islam but also for piety and 
leading an ascetic life. There were 
other companions whoso extreme 
poverty had made them homeless. They 
lived in the mosque built by the 
Prophet and were known as'^mon of 
SuflFa” which means ‘terrace* or ‘mound’ 
over which they slept in the night and 
sat in the day while reciting the Quran 
and studying or teaching the doctrines 
of Islam. This devotion to religion» 
contentment and simple life wore highly 
appreciated by the Prophet who used 
to pass his time, when at leisure, in 
their company. They were much 
respected by other companions and 
their life had become a model of good- 
ness for others. After the Prophet, 
Abu Bakr succeeded him and ruled for 
a short period ; next was Umar, and 
after him, Usman. Ali who was a 
cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet 
suceedod Usman and ruled for less than 
five years. Ho is more celebrated for 
philosophic trend of mind, piety, learn- 
ing, generosity, bravery and mystic 
utterance than for his administration. 
He had many admirei's whose number 
increased after his death. The majority 
of the Sufis take him as their second 
(first being Mohammad himself) spiri- 
tual leader and guide, taking for grant- 
ed that the early Sufism meant content- 
ment, fear of Ood, submission to His 
will, service of Islam, simplicity in 


life, renunciation of earthly pleasures 
and asceticism, wc may call these early 
companions of the Prophet and their 
immediate followers as the most early 
Sufis. They were moralists and reli- 
gionists but neither iiiotaphysicians 
nor mystics. 

The second period of Sufism begins 
with the rise of the Ummayyed family 
under Muaviya and after him Marvan. 
The Ummayyed rulers built an empire 
extending from tlio Atlantic Ocean in 
the west to the Chinese frontiers in the 
east. Most of them strove more for 
worldly greatness than for Islam. 
Being extremely pro-Arab, they hated 
and despised non- Arabs over whom 
they ruled. Their capital was Damas* 
cus in Syria where the influence 
of Greek philosophy, Roman culture 
and Christian theology was predomi- 
nant. They favoured Christians to the 
extent of appointing ministers and Chief 
Secretary from amongst them. Damas- 
cus became a meeting place of men 
from the East and West. Ummayyeds* 
strong Arabian prejudice, contempt of 
non- Arabs and despotic rule created a 
bitter feeling in the minds of subject 
nations, chiefly Persians who were 
very proud of their past glory. Social 
and political grievances developed into 
ethical and spiritual reflections which 
combined with the study of Christian 
theology and neo-Platonio philosophy 
on the one side and the influence of 
Manichaeism, Buddism and, later on, 
Vedantism on the other side, formed a 
new school of thought. Islam remain- 
ed fundamental in principle, but was 
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interpreted in a way suitable to the 
new converts. The Persians brought 
forward their ancient belief in light and 
darkness otherwise known as the two 
forces of good and evil. God is the 
creator of good. Evil is brought by 
man. God is just and does everything 
for the good of His creatures. He has 
given man the faculty of reasoning or 
intellect so that he may distinguish 
between good and bad, just and unjust, 
and thus seek true knowledge and 
virtue. If ho fails in achieving this he 
alone is responsible and deserves punish- 
ment. Sucli ideals, later on, became 
more complex and gave rise to further 
philosophical speculation and theologi- 
cal discussion. Subject nations who 
were in extreme distress used to ques- 
tion themselves as to who might be the 
cause of their miserable condition. Is 
it God or man ? Should they submit to 
their destiny as directed by their ruling 
class or strive for freedom ? A certain 
Mabad, son of Jahm, pupil of a Persian 
named Sembuyah expounded the 
doctrine of freedom of the will. He 
condemned the Ummayyeds for their 
tyranny over non- Arabs. His school was 
named Qadriyyah and afterwards Mota- 
zala. Most of these early tliinkors xvero 
Persians, and we may say Persian genius 
was responsible for expounding and 
moulding such thoughts. Among those 
thinkers was Ahu-Huzail. He believed 
that matter was in rest, God oaused 
motion, through which matter took form 
and world was manifested. Its end is 
the same as its beginning. Anuazzam 
(died 231 Hysra) taught the doctrine of 
man s free will.— that God could not do 
evil, because He is not evil. His will 
is His knowledge. Man is formed of 
soul and body and soul rules over the 
})ody. Creation took plaoe in one 
time but manifestation of beings takes 


effeot in course of time. Miracle in 
the Quran is not its language, but its 
doctrine. Man lives above nature. 
Another such thinker is Bashar. Ho 
believed that existence is quality of 
matter by which its non-existence be- 
comes existence. God's attributes 
are his essence. God may not give man 
a happy vrorld, but ho is bound to give 
him a free will. One act maybe the 
cause of many other acts. Ahmad, son 
of Hayat, believed Christ as an arbitra- 
tor of human deeds on the Day of 
Judgment. This idea is borrowed from 
ancient Iranian conception or Christian 
belief. He also believed in transmi- 
gration in the following manner. Men 
are divided into three categories. 
Those who are perfectly good obtain 
emancipation. Those w’ho are com- 
pletely bad receive eternal punishment. 
Those whose deeds are partly good and 
partly bad should return again and 
again to this worldly existence eitlier in 
the form of man or animal according to 
their virtue or vice till they are purified. 
All these thinkers believed that intel- 
lect is above tradition in solving any 
religious question. Fortunately, for 
whatever they believed they could quote 
parallel passages from the Quran or 
twist tlio meaning of certain words so 
as to make the whole conform to what 
they said. In summarising ideas of 
Motazala school we may say : — 1. God 
is just. 2. If one does good Ho cannot 
punish him. 3. Man has free will. 4, 
Reasouingis above tradition. 5. God 
cannot comma*: d our impossibilities. 6. 
The Quran is created acd herco cot 
ancient. 

The Ummayyed dynasty ruled about 
ninety years and through Persian pro- 
paganda and military organization, 
Bostaiuod defeat, and disappeared. The 
Abbasides helped by the Persians, 
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Buooeodod them. They had sincere regard 
and attachment for Islam ; hence they 
encouraged study of Islamic doctrine. 
They also established a “House of 
-Wisdom” and appointed several known 
scholars from among tho Persians, 
Syrians and Arabs to ti anslato books 
.on science and pliilosniihy. Their period 
is the Golden Age of Islamic learning, 
A large number of valuable books from 
Persian, Sanskrit, Greek and Eoman 
languages w^ere translated into Arabic. 
People from all sides flocked to Baghdad 
which piece they had made their capi- 
tal. Their toleration, love of know- 
ledge and research encouraged learned 
men to gather round their thronop. 
Famous scholars were also invited to 
the court and received with due res- 
pect. Meetings were hold under the 
presidency of the Khalif himself and 
problems of Theology, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, etc., were discussed. De- 
bates were held between the Muslims 
and the non- Muslims of all sects. EjicIi 
party had its own spokesman. When 
one speaker was a Muslim and the 
other a non Muslim they had to argue 
on reason and logical conclusion 
and not on their religious dogma. Such 
cosmoi)olitan spirit gave a now bent to 
Islamic doptrino and culture. Old 
ascetics would not remain passive 
spectators and livo a retired life of a 
Christian monk, praying, fasting, fear- 
ing God and w^oeping. With complete 
submission to His mighty will, resigna- 
tion to sufferings of the material exist- 
ence, contentment, poverty, rough 
woollen dross, simple diet, etc., they 
also had to face tho new situation. 
Many of them were good scholars well- 
acquainted with this current school of 
theology and philosophy, out of which 
they had to form a new ideal for thoir 
life. Several schools of philosophy 

49 


were formed in this period. Amongst 
them Masshain (Walkers) were those 
who followed Aristotle. Ishraqin pre 
ferved Plato wdth leanings towards 
Persian tlu ory of Ahuramazda and 
Ahriman. Mrt,sshain*s chief wea])on for 
provitig the philosoi)hical problems was 
reasoning (logic.) Ishraqin believed in 
intellectual intuition as tho only source 
of wisdom. Resides tliese, there were 
MutaVallamin or soholastic philosq- 
phers. who, like thoir contemx)orary 
thinkers of Europe, song^ t philosophical 
argument to defend the religion. They 
systematized the Islamic doctrine on 
rational lines, hnt in defending religion 
they themselves became half Aristote- 
Ican or Platonic. They gave a new 
interpretation of the Quran and tradi- 
tion of the Prophet to suit tlieir aim. 
God is one, hut His unity is not 
numerical unity, neither can it be com- 
prehended by human intellect. He is 
everywhere, yet nowhere. Ho has 
speech, sight and hearing but not as w^e 
can understand. lie is Omnipresent, 
Omnii)otent, good. Just, wu’se, merciful; 
but all these attributes are such as can- 
not 1)0 thought and described by human 
beings and He is abov^o tho reach of our 
knowdedge. The Sufis of this period 
%vcro also scini-thcological philosa- 
pliors. Romo of their well-known Pirs 
(loaders) had thoir own circle of ad- 
mirers and followers who usod to re- 
gularly visit the Pir’s hermitage or 
Khan Khah. In course of time and 
according to tho popularity and sanc- 
tity of tho Pir, his circle of followers 
increased in number. To summarise 
tlio peculiarities of this period of Sufism 
wo may say : — 

1 . Ascetism of the first period became 
Sufism in the second period. Ascetics 
took tho new name of Sufis because they 
used to wear Suf or woollen garments. 
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9. While remaining a recluse and 
leading an ascetic life they also studied 
theology and philosophy. 

3. They formed circles of [their own 
followers. 

4. Most of them used fo travel alone 
orlin company of other Sufis, visit 
Mecca as many times as possible, and 
meet known leaders of Sufis wherever 
they could find one. 

5. Khan Khahs or hermitages were 
built genefally outside and in the 
vicinity of a town or village, through 
the munificence of a wealthy admirer. 

6. Sufi Firs of this period have left 
sayings from which we can form an 
opinion of what they thought of Sufism. 

7. Some of them have written small 
books on this subject. 

8. Some Sufis of this period have 
used symbolical expression and express- 
ed mystical law. 


9. Judging from their sayings and 
locality to which most of them belong- 
ed, we may say that Sufism of this 
period is an asceticism based on Isla- 
mic doctrine of the Unity of God but 
interpreted in the light of Manichaeism 
(if not Zoroastrianism), and neo-Plato- 
nism with traces of Buddhist influence. 
It is a blending of Islam, Christianityi 
Manichaeism and Buddhism suitable to 
the Iranian mind. 

10. Towards the end of this period, 
i,e., 10th century A. D., Sufistic ideas 
in Persia were expressed through 
poetry, which method was followed by 
others. Persian Sufistic poetry became 
popular till it reached its zenith in the 
great works of Moulana Bumi, Shebish- 
teri| Jami, Iraqi, Amir Ehusroe, 
Sadi, etc. This belongs to the third 
period. 


(To he concliided) 


VEDANTA OR THE SCIENCE OF REALITY* 
(A Review) 

By Swami Nikhilaiianda 


f HB three great landmarks in the 
realm of philosophic thought may 
be said to be the Adwaita doctrine of 
Reality of Vedanta, the Idealism of 
Plato who declared the phenomenal 
world as a mere shadow of a more real 
and ideal world and the Epistemology 
of Kant. In this review we confine 
ourselves only to those Idealistic schools 
of philosophy which seek to establish 
an Absolute Existence^The post- Kantian 
Idealistic philosophers of Europe have 


all along been trying to arrive at an 
ultimate decision regarding the nature of 
the Absolute. These attempts have 
given birth to various philosophical 
doctrines such as the subjective Idea- 
lism of Fichte, the Objective Idealism 
of Schelling, the Absolute Idealism of 
Hegel, and Actual Idealism of Gentile. 
The different treatments of the Ultimate 
Beality by these philosophers show that 
they are by no means unanimous in 
their conclusions. The Absolute as 


* By K. A. KclBhuaswainl Alyav, B. A.--With a foreword by Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan; 
publlBbad by Ganeeh A Oo., Madras. Price Rsi 10. 
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conceived by them is riddled with 
contradictions. The reason is not far 
to seek. All Western philosophers from 
Plato down to the most modern, have 
taken into consideration the waking 
experiences alone. Their philosophy 
may thus be called a mono-basic** one. 
Though in our everyday life we lay 
stress upon^the waking experiences 
alone, the two other states, namely, 
dream and sleep, cannot be easily 
brushed aside. They play no incon- 
siderable part in our life. It cannot 
be said that we cease to exist during 
the dream or the sleep state. The 
dream and sleep experiences, in no 
small measure, affect our life taken as 
a whole. All are profoundly impressed 
by the experiences of dreams in sleep. 
At that time they are as real as the 
waking experiences. The state of deep 
sleep is characterised by an absence of 
subject and object relation. It is a 
state of indescribable bliss which is 
remembered subsequently in the waking 
state. Deep sleep gives now vigour 
and freshness to tired and worn out life. 
Therefore any conclusion regarding the 
Ultimate Reality based upon the waking 
experiences alone cannot but be. 
dogmatic, one-sided and inconclusive. 
But “ Vedanta alone," as Mr. K. A. 
Erishnaswami Aiyar, the author of the 
book under review, writes, “ considers 
life in all its aspects, in our sleeping, 
dreaming and waking conditions, and 
succeeds in detecting the Absolute 
Reality which underlies all the mani- 
festations of life and which is identi- 
cal with life in its wider sense." 
(P.26). The conclusions of Vedanta 
are thus grounded on the “ tribasic ** 
experiences. Vedanta " does not seize 
upon particular points of life, however 
interesting or valuable, and by juxta- 
posing these, claim to explain the entire 


flux. It I takes ini at a glance the whole 
flow — if flow it were — from sleep to 
waking and from waking to sleep, and 
extracts the one principle which swims 
with the current and w the current." 
(P. 2). This is the forte of Vedanta. 
It takes the whole life in a sweep. Even 
the Absolute of Hegel which is made 
to appear as above both the subject 
and the object, is only a logical neces- 
sity, and an inevitable prey to the 
laws and modes of thought and cannot 
satisfy the principles of reason. It 
therefore can never attain to the rank 
of Absolute Truth. It is only a mental 
abstraction. It cannot influence con- 
duct, satisfy emotion, explain evil or 
support faith. It has nothing to say 
on the fruit of knowledge or penalty of 
ignorance. Divorced from the actual 
experiences of life in its entirety, the 
philosophy of the West has, therefore, 
been necessarily speculative or dogma- 
tic. It has created interest only 
among the intellectual few but left 
untouched the commonality with their 
joys and sorrows, sufiferings and enjoy- 
ments, a prey to the inexorable pre- 
judices of the mind. It does not satisfy 
the cravings of the human mind for an 
understanding by which it can under^ 
stand and explain all the phenomena 
of the world. But Vedanta alone, of all 
philosophies, bases itself on acknow- 
ledged facts and not on hypothetical 
possibilities. It "builds upon the funda- 
mentals of human nature, excludes no 
class of facts from the purview of its 
investigations, and denies no com- 
munity of man the benefits of its truth"« 
(F. 10). Therefore its doctrines not 
only stand the closest scrutiny but 
soothe the afilicted soul by holding 
before it the message of hope and 
strength arising from the realisation of 
Atman which is the birth-right of 
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everyone, irrespeobivo of caste, creed or 
sex. 

Vedanta has all along been neglected 
by the thinkers of the world not on 
account of any paucity of its merits 
but for their lack of mental power to 
understand its greatness. The Brahman 
of Vedanta is often stUniatisod as a 
mere theological dogma, a metaphysical 
speculation or a more mystical halluci- 
nation. This it is certainly not. Among 
other TJpanishads, the Brihadaranyiika, 
the Chandogya and Mandukya, ration- 
ally establish Brahman as a metaphysi- 
cal Truth based upon actual experiences. 
Goudapada and Sankara furnish us 
with the rationale of Vedanta by basing 
their arguments on the throe states 
which form the undeniable oxporienebs 
of every human being But unfortu- 
nately tliese aspects of Vedanta, so far 
as wo are awaio, have not boon sysLo- 
niatically oxpoundod by any philosophi- 
cal writer in iiiodorn times. Mr. Aiyar 
has opened a fresh path for the study 
and the understanding of the Vedantio 
doctrines by reviving the almost for- 
gotten method of the Karika. ^ho book 
under review will thus be of immense 
help to those students of philosophy, 
both Eastern and Western, who want 
to undorstaud the proldem of Basic 
Reality as dealt with by the seers of 
the II pan i shads. 

Basic llcality 

■ An examination of tho throe states 
at once points out that they caunot be 
regarded as successive in timo like any 
throb evonts-that follow one another in 
the same timo series. Each state of 
dream or waking, is. associated with its 
own time series. But tho common 
thr-ead that runs tlirough the three 
states is Pure Consciousness. Tho T 
in tho dream and the 1 in the waking 
BtatO ftnd disappearance of both the 


and the 'non-F in sound sleep must all 
rest on a common basis which can 
neither be the self nor the non-self but 
tho common ground on which both 
stand— a ground that transcends both.'* 
(P. 40.). This is P.C.,* the Basic Reality 
of Vedanta, grounded in experience. In 
deep sleep man *' returns to his own 
nature and experiences its essential 
blissfulness, not as an ego, for the ego 
vanishes then with the non-e^o, but as 
pure undifferentiated Absolute Cons- 
ciousness.” (P. 42). This P. 0. is 
the basis of world appearances. But 
in what sense ? The relationship bet- 
ween the Absolute and the phenomenal 
world has been the most puzzling pro- 
blem of all philosophers The theory 
of the creation of the phenomena by 
tho Absolute or tlioir co-oxLstenco leads 
inevitably to Realism or Dualism, 
while tho view that tho world is the 
maniffistalion of tho zVbsoluto, like the 
tree of a seed, ends in Pantheism. Both 
these systems of thought seriously 
affect tho absolute and unconditioned 
nature of the Reality. Tli' refore 
Vedanta treats phenomena as mere 
appearance having for their substratum 
Brahman. Tho illusion of snake in 'the 
ropo is the favourite example of the 
Yodaiitist. Mr. Aiyar refuses to con- 
nect in any way tho Absolute with 
phenomena. Ikit, in our opinion, the 
language used by tho author is liable 
to give rise to soino misunderstanding. 
“ P.C.,” ho writes, “ wliilo it is the 
basis of tho world manifestations, at 
the same timo remjuns wliole .and un- 
divided throughout the states as the 
changeless witness in us. Ilonco the 
world is not the creation, nor amorganic 


* P.G. is uaod ihrou ghoul thU zeview atf 
an abbrcvjalod form of Pate Conaoioua* 
negii** 
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dovelopment, but simply a manifesta- 
tion of Reality, without affecting its 
integrity.’*— (P. 46). 

Apparently the pantheistic view of 
Spinoza, whom the writer calls as the 
“God-intoxicatoclJew of rare metaphy- 
sical genius” (P'2 19) has cast a charm 
over the mind of Mr. A iyar. The Nir- 
guna Brahman of Adwaita Ycd'inta is 
replaced by the SubHtance of pantheism 
“which is standing under all phenomena 
supporting and giving them reality.’* 
(P. 249). Quoting from Lewes’ History 
of Philosophy (P. 421), Spino/a’s view 
of God as the fountain of Life; in whom 
and by whom all exists ; in wliose iii- 
finito bosom the linito rests and in 
which the infinite variety resolves 
itself into unity ; — Mr. Aiyar says 
rapturously, “ Now this is perfect 
Vedanta, and clearly proves the work- 
ing of the Brahmic instinct with wliich 
Spinoza was viclily endowed.” (P. 200). 
This is not certainly thexVdwaita Vedan- 
ta of Sankara, whatever else it ijiay be. 
Mr. Aiyar’s only comi)laint against 
Spinoza is that “ the truth stated by 
him is at bottom a belief, an assump- 
tion duo to a happy toinpararnoiit. Still 
it is not established on tlie uriimpcach- 
ahlo basi.-5 of universal reason or 
oxperionco”. (P. 250). Mr. Aiyar, 

perhaps, might remain s-.^tisfied with 
the “ substance ” of Spinoza as the 
Basic Ueality if only tlio author 
of European pantheism could prove its 
existence rationally. But to an Ad- 
waitin, this “ substance” or ‘ God ” is 
Dot a metaphysical Reality and there- 
fore it is riddled with contradictions. 
Nothing but tho Supreme Brahman of 
Adwaita can moot tho demands of 
universal experience or reason. 

The English word “ manifestation ” 
does not truly signify tho ultimate re- 
lationship between the Absolute and the 


phenomena in the Vedantic sense. While 
Vedanta admits the theories of abso- 
lute lirst creation and trans- 
formation or manifestation s 

suited to the comparatively lowergrades 
of iinderslaivliug, it ultimatoly states 
tho theory of illusory siiporimpo-sition 
to denote tho rolationsliip bet- 
ween the Absolute and the plionomona. 
But in tlio last annlysi.s this theory 
also is found to be defective and it 
gives place to that of Nori-croation 
when even tlio illusory 
nature of the illusion is found to bo ne- 
gated and tho student comes face to face 
with tho reality of Bs ahnian which alone 
is found to ho over-existent. But Mr. 
Aiyar repeatedly cautions his readers 
not to connect tho Absolute with 
])hr 3 non]onn. in tluj sliapo of tlio world in 
any way, foi'ho rightly asserts that “no 
relationship can ho iiiuiginod beyond tho 
sphere of duality”. (l\ 40). lie seems 
to us to seek to justify the non-relatod- 
noss because of his dogmatic faith in 
tho statement of tho Sriiti that the 
ultimate Brahman is an unity without 
any relation. 15ut wo have not seen 
any rational argument adduced by the 
learned author in tho book to show 
t- at tlio illusory world is a non- reality 
and therefore not produced, and it looks 
to us like a iiieoe of mystic pliilosophy 
to say th:it somehovV the unity of Pure 
Consciousness bifurcates into subject 
and object or multiplies into tho 
phenomenal manil'oUl, Ho, however, 
m ikes his idea more clear when he 
says that the P.O. soinefiovv appears 
split up into suhjoot and object, into 
the ego and noii-cgq.” (P. 46). 

Degrees of 

T he little cofusiomug above 
a))pears to us to thicken itself when the 
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author discusses the ^Degrees of Beality’. 
What is Beality ? It “ is that whose 
existence is undeniable, whose absence 
or non-existence cannot be conceived or 
otherwise experienced**. (P. 58). In 
this sense P.G. is the only BeaUty. 
Then what is the nature of the waking 
state ? The author says that It is 
liable to be regarded as capable of 
cessation, and is certainly non-existent 
in sleep and dream. But Absol uto 
Consciousness is ever unceasing and 
being identical with life in the wider 
sense, can never be thought of as com- 
ing to an end The world which is 

a waking manifestation of Life, derives 
its reality from Life in its kinetic 
aspect with which it is inseparably 
associated and is the region of action 
and enjoyment within the limits of 
waking The world is not a crea- 

tion of the mind, not a mere dead 
concept, but is Life itself apparently 
transmuted’*. (P. 58). The author 
proceeds : ** The Life itself to bo made 
attractive must be deeply dyed in the 
hues of the concrete world familiar to 
us.” (P. 59). Life is used by the author 
in the sense of P.O. The author becomes 
more emphatic as ho proceeds P.O. 
conceived as an idea fades into empty 
abstraction, as an external object, into 
a remote phantom. It is really neither.” 
Mr. Aiyar continues in a deeply mysti- 
cal strain, “It (P.C.) is a more intimate 
element ot our life than our feeling of 
I-ness and can best be realised only 
through this feeling. The richness of 
its nature simply bafdes imagination. 
It is Qod Himself, the Absolute Being, 
with whom the devotee becomes one, in 
whom he is dissolved in the rapturous 
trance of devotion. Every pious man, 
Christian or non-Christian, can testify 
to this experience. Beligious forms do 
not matter.*’ (P. 60). The .author thus 


comes to the inevitable conclusion that 
the world is not something separate from 
P.C. It is never found standing by itself 
but it is perceived in the kinetic aspect 
of P.G. Hence to make the position of 
Vedanta clear, Beality must bo assumed 
to admit of three degrees.** (P. 61). P.O. 
is the highest Beality. In the conduct 
of life we depend upon the external 
objects, we begin with them, we return 
to them. And yet all the time we know 
them to be false. Hence we accord to 
the world a reality of the second degree. 
For a similar reason, the illusions that 
arise within the waking state, originat- 
ing and ending in it, being also unde- 
niable facts, though of a temporary 
duration, have still to be classed under 
Beality, if only of the third degree.’* 
fP. 62). Thus every phase of life, 
illusory, waking or dream, is real and 
the author concludes the subject declar- 
ing emphatically that “ unreality has 
been exorcised from life altogether.” 
(P. 62), 

This is no doubt a popular way of 
explaining the Vedantic doctrine. Some 
modern writers give this explanation of 
Brahman and its manifestations in order 
to bring the Absolute of Vedanta into 
line with the Absolute of the Idealistic 
philosophers of the West. But this does 
not appear to us to bo the view of 
Sankara and Goudapada whose method 
of argument the author, it is presumed, 
has tried to follow in the book under 
review. The Upanishad contains, no 
doubt, such statements as 

“all this is verily Brahman*’ and 
— “The Beality of the real**. 
But this statement, according to us, does 
not concede any degree of reality to 
the world from the standpoint of the 
Absolute. Sankara concedes empiri- 
cal reality phenomena. 
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But it is like the reality of the objeots 
seen in a dream as long as the dream 
lasts. It is like the appearance of a 
snake in the rope as long as the illu- 
sion lasts. The waking state at once 
falsifies the reality of the dream ob- 
jeots. The illusion of the snake cannot 
last even for a moment when the real 
nature of the rope is known. The rela- 
tion between the dream objects and 
P.C., its underlying substratum, like 
the relationship between the snake and 
the rope, is that of appearance and 
reality. Similarly the waking experi- 
ences are as unreal as the dream ones* 
The world, though empirically real, as 
long as the illusion lasts, is a mere 
super-imposition. It is dependent for 
its appearance upon time, space and 
causation and therefore totally unreal 
from the standpoint of Brahman. Mind 
creates the illusion of the world. But 
as every illusion must have a real 
substratum so the reality 

underlying the dream and waking states 
is P.C. Therefore P.C. or Brahman is 
the (only) Beality underlying (appar- 
rently) real phenomena. This is, wo 
think, the meaning of the Sruti passage 
quoted above. Names and forms, with- 
out which the world cannot bo con- 
ceived, are unreal from the standpoint 
of the Absolute. Brahman or Self 
without undergoing any change in it- 
self appears (not manifests) as the 
phenomena. This is the explanation of 
the world given by Sankara and he calls 
the world as Vivaria of Brahman. This 
explanation also is not final. It is 
only meant for those students who are 
not satisfied with or 

This explanation also tacitly assumes 
the existence of the' phenomena which 
do not really exist from the standpoint 
of the Absolute. Sankara in his ex- 
planation of the Upanishads totally 


exorcises all the reality of multiplicity 
or phenomena. Brahman ever repudi- 
ates the reality of plurality which is an 
utter illusion. Therefore the real ex- 
planation of phenomena or the world is 
as given by Goudapada in the 
Karika which Sankara also accepts as 
the final truth and the only explanation 
of the qqar I Absolute is ever unasso- 
ciated with acts of creation, manifesta- 
tion or even illusory superimposition. 
Causality in any form is ever unthink- 
able in Brahman as Mr. Aiyar also ad- 
mits. None can experience dream and 
waking states at the same time,^ Nor 
can any one experience sleep and dream 
or waking at the same time. A Jnani 
does not really see duality which is 
illusion. Even when duality is present- 
ed to him he only sees the unit^. 
What appears as duality to the 
is nothing but unity to the 
(Compare Sankara's commentary — Mun- 
daka Upanishad 2-2-12). The explana- 
tion that P.C. is substratum of dream 
and waking states is meant only for 
who has not yet realised abso- 
lute Beality. We cannot therefore see 
as to how Epality can admit of any de> 
gree at all. The Beality from its own 
standpoint can never have a kinetic 
aspect which manifests the pheno- 
mena. The Brahman with attributes 
(^3^ 9r5l) — we have no objection to 
call it the kinetic aspect of Brahman- 
manifests the world. Nirguna Brahman 

*Th6 author tries to bring out this mean* 
Ing (P. 184) from a verse of the Eaihopani* 
shad (3/4). But we regret that we oannofc 
accept this meaning. Bsnkara also does 
not eipUln the verse in that way. In our 
opinion the meaning of the verse quoted by 
the author is that both the waking and 
dream experiences should be viewed from 
the standpoint of Atman which forms their 
underlying substratum. 
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or Ultimate Reality is ever nnassociated 
^ith the act of manifestation. * 

The author deals very ably in the 
book with other allied topics. Replying 
to those critics who ridicule the princi- 
ple of moral law on the ground of the 
prosperity of the scoundrel and the dis- 
comfiture of the virtuous man, Mr. 
Aiyar very a^itly romarhs, “In its 
(Vedanta s) view a man’s action has 
primarily a spiritual bearing. The 
scoundrel might thrive in secular sense, 
but his success is a delusion— a 
penalty, for he has deviated from the 
path leading to self-realisation and the 
world of evil will he again imposed 
upon him after death to expiate the 
offence. The chain of future birth and 
consequent sufferings is only lengthen- 
ed thereby. Vice thus pi'olongs the 
course of weary pilgrimage” (P 65). 
But, then, is the doctrine of Karma 
and rebirth a certainty ? Is it not a 
mere speculation ? It is truly so from 
the standpoint of P.O. “It must be 
once for all borne in mind that the 
pure science of Vedanta has absolutely 
nothing to do with Karma, rohirtl), 
etc. Theories have been propounded to 
explain the spiritual fate of those in 
whom the higher knowledge has not 
arisen.” (P. 65-66). Even tlie dream- 
state furnishes us with experiences 
which, though absolutely incoherent 
from the standpoint of the waking 

•The author in *.ho chap'er “Sori:e Wf Bt- 
ern ohjcctiona” discuasis dcgroca of Roalify. 
But there aP^o wo do not find any conolu&ivo 
proof regarding the rxistmee of degrees in 
Reality. We have no objrciion to aFeume 
degrees of Brality from the relative stand 
point. But his learned discussion on the 
aubioct does not cl arly show thpt ho b.as 
totally ezorcifcd the deoreea from the Abso- 
lut': Reality or reality of any form from the 
phenomf^na. 


state, have none the less their own logic, 
strictly rational so long as the dream^ 
state lasts. 

The author has successfully reoon- 
oiled Realism and Idealism from the 
standpoint of Vedanta. Realism and 
Idealism can never refute each other as 
they represent two different angles of 
vision of the peroeiver. “A cognition is 
true, on its own account, when, in its 
nature, it is not liable to bo oontradiot- 
ed. * (P. 141). But different cogni- 
tions, Idealistic and Realistic, can be 
reconciled from the standpoint of P.0« 
The P.C. in dream-state appears to be 
split up into both matter and mind 
which are nothing but the same mental 
state. This division cannot but be 
maintained as lon^ as the dream lasts. 

Not a few writers ha/a spoken of 
Vedanta as theology, which, “although 
intimately allied to metaphysics, yet 
differs from it in its evidences) beliefs 
and practices. It (theology) inculcates 
trust in God as the moral governor of 
the universe, as the friend of man and 
liis saviour.” (P. 142). This is also a 
speculation like that of Karma and re- 
birth. It has a meaning in the state of 
(ignoi’ance), but is witliout any 
significance in a science of Basic Reality. 
The author riglitly observes tiiat “the 
aid of philosophy must bo invoked to 
explain the theological instinct rooted 
in the very nature of man and to sup- 
port rationally every doctrine essential 
to theology.” (P. 143). Vedanta has 
done this with wonderful clearness. 
The religious systems of the modem 
time which do not appeal to rational 
minds on account of their unalterable 
dogmas and creeds will do well to revise 
them in the liglit of philosophy. 

The chapter on Solipsism is illumin- 
ating and instructive. Modern philoso- 
phers cannot easily meet the challenge 
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of solipsism. Kant, Hegel, Gentile, 
Berkeley and Fichte indirectly uphold 
the supremacy of the perceiving ego in 
explaining phenomena. If the whole 
world is the concept of the mind, so is 
the Cosmic Mind or the Transcendental 
Ego — vainly sot up by Hogol and Fichte 
as a protest against Solipsism — which 
is simply a generalisation of our own 
mind. Even 130rtrand Bussol confesses 
in despair that the only truth that can 
stand the logical scruti ny is solipsism. 
But the application of the solipdstic 
doctrine in practical life means confu> 
Bion and anarchy. Mr. Aiyar solves 
this problem with the help of Vedanta. 
“The human soul is a spiritual entity, 
according to the Taithiri ya Upanisliad, 
deep down in man, wrapt up in five 
involucres or sheaths, one over the other, 
the subtlest being the innermost, while 
the gro33 body is tlio outermost. At 
every one of these levels man idonlifies 
himself, for the time being, with the 
particular sheath and takes it to bo the 
true ego. (p. 185). The self, identifying 
with those five sheaths cannot feel and 
retain its individuality except in con- 
trast with other seifs in the world 
similarly occupied. Thoroforo solipsism 
in these states is more illusion, “it is 
unfaithful to experience.*’ (p.l86). But 
“ in the transcendental sense the highest, 
purest ego, is all reality and there is, 
there can be, nothing else beside. This 
is the truth underlying solipsism which 
has endued it with eternal life. * (p.l87) 
About one third of the book consist- 
ing of 344 pages has been devoted to the 
criticism of the western thought, from 
the Greek to the modern philosophy of 
Italy. This criticism, mostly well-in- 
formed and instructive, is always made 
with reference to the truths of Vedanta 
and as suoh it will be of immense use- 


fulness to the Indian students whose 
knowledge of western philosophy is 
generally more extensive than the 
eastern. We particularly draw the atten- 
tion of the readers to his very able criti- 
cism of the Hegoloan philosophy, though, 
it appears to us, the author could not al- 
together free himself from the seductive 
charm of Hegel’s Absolute. 

It is impossible to do justice, in 
course of a short review, to the deep 
insight and vast erudition which the 
author has shown in his monumental 
work. The book under review is the 
crowning glory of a life devoted to the 
study of Vedanta. The author has not 
undertaken his task in a dilettante 
spirit ; every page of the book bears the 
impress of serious and careful thought. 
Mr. Aiyar has shown the way to under- 
stand the ancient philosophy of Vedanta 
through rational method and this is 
almost impossible without a careful 
study of the three states. It is to bo 
hoped that other scholars will develop 
the Vedantic investigation initiated by 
Mr. Aiyar with such perspicacity. “In 
this modern time science, religion, psy- 
chology and metaphysics are all 
seriously engaged in unravelling the 
mystery of the basic Reality. But they 
find themselves handicapped in their 
task on account of tlieir narrow pre- 
judices inevitable in all investigations 
dependent upon 'monobasio* experiences. 
Vedanta alone solves the problem of 
Beality in a most rational and compre- 
hensive manner. Therefore no serious 
student of philosophy should neglect 
critical study of Vedanta with refer- 
ence to the three states.” Mr. Krishna- 
swami Aiyar has done a great service to 
the cause of Vedanta in presenting it in 
a rational way without which no 
theory or doctrine, however grand or 
all-embracing, will attract the modern 
mind. We most heartily wish the book 
as wide a circulation as possible. 
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THE WORKMAN’S RBHGIpH 
By 7. Narayanan, M.A., M.L, 


HEN in doubt or distress, the 
workman pauses amidst his work 
.And looks beyond, — he is oonfronted 
with the problem of God and Huma- 
nity. Ho finds that very often his work 
does not succeed in producing any re- 
sult; sometimes it produces results which 
ho never intended. Distrust in the utility 
of work comes to him then and he tries 
to find consolation in religion. Let us 
see what are the fundamental con* 
oepts of religion that gives him the 
desired consolation and renews in him 
enthusiasm for work. 

The concept of God as the Omnipo- 
tent Being comes easy to him. All that 
exists is certainly evolved out of Him 
and the workman perceives almost 
intuitively that there must be one 
(}od existing in the universe. 

The next concept that the workman 
accepts is that God is almighty. But 
how does the might of God work ? Ho 
would fain know the answer to this 
question that he might act in conso- 
nance with His will and make his action 
fruitful instead of striving against His 
might. The workman does not pause 
long for an answer. His conscience 
tells him when he is right and 
when he goes wrong. If his con- 
science is in doubt or in con- 
fusion, is sluggish or blunted, other 
men with clearer and keener powers of 
conscience have told him what it is 
that the Universal Conscience approves. 
The Taittiriya Upanishad for example 
says; “Speak the truth; do your 
duty ; whatever acts are blameless 
attend to them and not to other 
acts ; whatever things have been well 
one by others, those you must note, 


not other things. And if you have 
any doubt in regard to any particular 
act or rule of conduct, in that matter 
conduct yourself as those who have 
realised God have conducted themselves, 
whether they be accepted or not, provid- 
ed they are devoted to duty. This is 
the law, this is the lesson, this is the 
fountain of Wisdon ; this is the com- 
mand; thus must you conduct your- 
self; thus must be your conduct.” 

Now, the workman, when he pauses 
in the midst of his work, does not think 
of his pay ; a just God who measures 
his work and pays him meticulously 
does not satisfy him. He longs for 
Grace, an appreciation of the inner 
springs of his life and action alike where 
he had succeeded and where ha had 
failed, and not a mere measurement of 
bis output. and a regulation of rewards 
in accordance with such measurement. 
He wishes not only for that quality 
which values thoughts and feelings as 
well as deeds, but he looks up for some- 
thing more. Ho looks up to His Love, 
And here it is that the man of religion 
comes to his help. Ho assures the work» 
man that God is essentially Love : “He 
Himself comes yearning for me and 
dwells in my body, and mingles with 
my life ; it is not possible for Him to 
leave me. ” 

A familiar simile describes the flow 
of this Divine Love. “It falls like a 
gentle rain from Heaven ; it comes to 
all”, and it behoves us to sustain our 
lives with that Love. We must give 
ourselves up to it. And to an attitude 
of eternal self-surrender we must attune 
ourselves if we are to enjoy that Love 
to the full. For this purpose it is not 
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necessary for the workman tacease from 
work; the Gita says: 

Nono shall come 

By mere renouncements unto perfect- 
ness: 

Nay, no jot of time, at any time 
Bests any motionless ; his nature’s law 
Compels him, even unwilling, into act. 

He who sits 

Suppressing all the instrument of flesh, 
Yet in his idle heart thinking on them. 
Plays the inept and guilty hypocrite ; 
But ho who, with strong body serving 

mind. 

Gives up his mortal powers to worthy 

work 

Not seeking gain,Arjuna ! Such an one 
Is honourable. Do thine allotted task ; 
Work is more excellent than idleness. 
Look on me, 

Thou son of Pritha ! in the three wide 

worlds ; 

I am not bound to any toil, no height 
Awaits to scale, no gift remains to gain, 
Yet I act here ; and if I acted not- 
Earnest and watchful — those that look 

to me 

For guidance, sinking back to sloth 

again. 

Because I slumbered, would decline 

from good ; 

And I would break earth’s order and 

commit 

Her off-spring into ruin. 

However, in the course of his work 
doubts come to the workman : 'lam 
weary and tired. Why should I work ? 
Is the work I am doing the right thing 
to do? Very often I do not attain 
success. I may not be able to work 
to the end,. Any moment I may die and 
death prevents my enjoying the fruits 
of my actions. Why should I work then 
when others around me keep idle and 


do not suffer therefor?’ To these qus- 
tions the workman's religion must 
furnish answers. 

And the Gita furnishes the answers. 
One answer has already been mentioned. 
Man is by nature a workman ; he can- 
not desist from work. Conscience, the 
God within each workman, helps him 
in finding out the right sort of work. 
Failure and success are relative terms 
and death also is so. Man is immortal ; 
from life to life he passes on carrying 
the fruits of his actions with him. And 
carried easily along the trodden part of 
the Path by the force of his past con- 
duct, he begins again only where ho 
left ; others who keep quiet now and 
seem idle are probably resting on the 
Path ; refreshed, they will walk again ; 
their enjoyment is in their past achieve- 
ment. 

And to the tired and weary workman 
is given this advice ; “ You are tired 
and weary, because you do not share in 
His Love ; \vork on without caring for 
the fruits of life." 

"Though Fate Divine should make your 

labour vain, 

Effort its labours’ sure reward will 

gian." * 

And God is our Master: He has asked 
us all to work, to servo our fellow- beings 
till all the world is happy and His 
Love is a sulhcient recompense. What 
care we whether Heaven awaits or Hell 
when wo die ; we have His Love, t 

Tlius rooted in tlie Faith that man 
has God’s Love, the workman goes back 
to his work with his enthusiasm renew*^ 
ed, to strive, to seek, to find and not to 
yield. The Light of God’s Love has 
come to him ; doubt and ignorance are 
gone and he can say to God : 

Thou gav’st Thyself, Thou gained’st me 
Which did the better bargain drive ? 
Bliss found I in Infinity, 

But what didst Thou from me derive?^ 


* Kuial. t Tlruvalmolt. 

^ Tira?aohakam, 
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f HE place of Indian PhHosopliy in 
our Sadies is a point of great im- 
portance, which has often bpen dis- 
cussed by many an Indian Philosopher. 
It hafl been said that Indian 
Philosophy should no longer be 
treated as n subject among other 
subjects, but should bo linked up to 
every subject of stijjiy in the philosophy 
course, so that the student of Logic oe 
Psychology or Ethics necessarily and as 
a matter of course knows the Indian 
view point too in respect of those 
sciences. The suggestion is very valu- 
able, but in our opinion does not go far 
enough. Very much depends on the 
starting point and orientation of the* 
student ; and the Indian student should 
be made to start with Indian Philo- 
sophy, learning to know of other views 
and view-points, in the course of his 
study from that basis. Time was when 
the East was considered mainly spiritual 
i^nd the West mainly material, a free 
exchange of culture being necessary for 
the welfare of either. The fiction lias 
long been exploded, but ths idea of 
barter still persists ; it is thought that 
each lacks something which may well be 
supplied by the other. The truth, how- 
ever, seems to me to be that the two 
cultures differ not in the possession or 
lack of this or that value, but in the 
stress on this or that value. Neither 
culture lacks respect for the material 
world ; neither of them at its best seeks 
to decry the spirit. But the ways in 
which they set about their tasks are 
iifforent. They may be compared to 
two persons who start to circumnavigate 


the globe, one proceeding East and the 
other West. The final achievement of 
the one will bo identical with that of 
the other ; at a relatively early stage 
the individual experiences of the one 
will be very different from those of the 
other. Even should they meet on the 
other side of the globe, they may ex- 
change experiences, hut those experi- 
ences retailed by^bne will not be identi- 
cal with or capable of taking the place 
of the experiences to bo undergone by 
the other. The process of comparing 
notei may awaken a lively sense of 
interest and contribute to the richness 
of the experience when it' oomes. This 
is all the supplementation that is possi- 
ble. There can be no other synthesis of 
Bast and West, any more than our cir- 
cumnavigator can proceed partly east 
and partly west.Por himself, his course 
must always bo eastward or westward 
according to the original direction he 
took. An interference with this orien- 
tation will lead but to confusion and 
arrest of progress. This is what has 
happened in the case of our philosophi- 
cal studies. India i^ no longer the 
homo of philosophical thought, because 
the traditional mode of studying philo- 
sophy is neglected and ignored, while 
the ciUTont coin of western philosophy 
has no living significance tof us. We 
are able to juggle wi^h it or os0 it iu a 
jiiechanical fashion, reproducing western 
thought in a not altogether discreditable 
fashion. But we have not msiSe any 
notable oontribution to thought; nor 
ha| our pliilosophy had any effect on 
life in the country, for the two are fis 
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far removed as English education from Indian Philosophers of old ; he has to 
the massM. If Philosophy is to be a acquire the Pandit culture, while 
live proposition in India today, the eschewing the Pandit mentality. To this' 
student has to get primarily and in the"^ end have to be directed all our effol^ts 
first instance the mental outlook of at reforming philosophical studies. 
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AYODHYA KANDA : CHAPTEE VI 
Lakshm ANA’S Consolation to Guhaka (Concluded) 


in • II 

whatsoever ^ in place 
^ and in time w and 
from whatever cause ^ or ^ 
by whomsoever gi or good 
and bad action ^ performed 
an that action) by him 
^134 is enjoyed nn in that n not 
?F!rai otherwise is). 

10. In whatever placo or time, from 
whatever csiiise or by' whomsoever tho 
good and had Karmas are porformod, 
thoir resplts must bo undergone. It 
never happens otherwise, 

PNmi gn#: in i ii 

in good and bad 
results ?^^nniv«rt joy and sorrow 
^ should not be felt nn what- 
ever by Providence is 
ordained nn that gu#: by gods 
and Aeuras irresistible 

If 11. Do not f^l joy or sorrow when 
you cBLperi snee tho good hr bad results 
of your Karma. Whatever is ordained 
^ Providonoo cannot ho overcome 
miai by gods and Asiiras. 


g^:^R^ in ii 
bypleaaure and pain J|t: 
man always is unit- 

ed with, i. e., bound g^:^ragc 
subject to happiness and miseiy 
body virtuous and. 

sinful acts born of (^wlcr is). 

12. Human life always consists of 
painful and pleasurable oxporionces. 
This body which is the result of both 
virtuous and sinful acts is subject to 
happiness and misery. 

g^iFd^gt 5:^ prpniRrt g^ 

3iijjnw^4 f^nrflpig^ IM \ u 

(jnrot of men) g^ happi- 
ness after misery 
is) f of misery after g4i 
happiness (=g and) is) ^ be- 
cause 5^i|gi for creatures this 
54 two (pairs of opposites) f^- 
like day and night 
irrevocable is). 

13. In man’s experience happiness 
is followed by misery and misery by 
happiness, . This dual experience of 
creatures is irrevbcablo like the succes- 
sion of day and night. 
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5w#!f&5^ 3i5ri^ inv n 
|:^ misery gw^.in the midst 
of happiness ^ present (»Tf fir is) 
S’lr happiness in the midst 
of misery #?id present (^r^tfir is) 
this) jq two n^rJrqrq^ like 
water and mud united 

with each other (qfir: by the wise) 
is told. 

14. Misery is present in the midst 
of happiness, and happiness in the midst 
of misery. These two are said to be 
inextricably united like water and mud 
mixed together. ^ 

1 [EveT^thing coneiefB of the throe Qunas 
(Saitvfty KajaB and Tamas) ^hich oauso 
mlBory or happinoFB. UuIcbs one 1b able to 
go beyond the reach of ihebo three Gunas, 
ODO muat neoesEatily be subject to alternate 
happlnesa and Borrow. Only the realised bouI 


is not affected by them. Patanjali alio layi 
that, to the enlightened, everything good or 
bad U tho cause of misery ; bo even desire 
lor happineBs is to be given up. Fox happl- 
nesa is the oause c! mUeiyand vice versa. 
Both are blended together as water and 
mud are mixed up. 
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therefore firsj^r: the wise 
with the power of selfTControI 
^sif^%qfi^; under desirable and 
undesirable circumstances ^ all 
*nqi illusion (^qi^is) ffir thus 
thinking qnot fsqfir are gladq 
not gsrl^ are deluded. • 

15. Therefore, the wise, fortified by 
self-control, regard both desirable and 
undesirable experiences as illusory 
and are not affected either by joy or 
delusion. 
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Ramakrishna Miaaion Aahrama, 
Baranagore 

The Asbrama completes the 18tli 
year of its existence by tho end of the 
year 1929. It aims at imparting the 
right sort of education to boys and pro- 
viding relief to the sick and needy. It 
conducts an orphanage which at present 
maintains 18 boys. Besides education, 
the Home gives them moral instruc- 
tion and training in such useful works 
as cane weaving, tailoring and farming. 
It conducts a library containing 2000'" 
books and a number of periodicals. An 
out-do.‘r dispensary is attached to the 
Ashrama. It treated 5195 cases during 
the year 192 1. The Ashrama at present 
requires suitable buildings for housing 
its various sections, tho estimated cost 
of which is Rs. 30000. Arrangements 
can be made for cqmmemorating the 
names of donors who will bear the cost 
of a building wholly or partly. 


The Ramakrishna Mission 
Society, Rangoon 

The Birthday Anniversary of Lord 
Jesus Christ was celebrated by the 
R. K. Mission Society, Rangoon, by 
holding a public meeting on Saturday, 
tlie 27th December, 1930 at 5-30 P.M., in 
the Y.M.C.A. Hall (Town Branch) under 
tho presidency of Rev. Dr. Wallace 
St.John, Ph. D., Principal, Judson 
College. Mr. B. S. Dawson, m.a., Dr. 
M. A. Rauf, B.C.L., LL.D., Bar-at-Law 
and Mr. S. K. Sen Gupta, M.A., spoke 
feelingly on the life and teachings of 
Lord Jesus and the fundamental unity 
of all religions. In winding up the 
proceedings, the President appealed to 
the audience to be permeated with the 
Christian spirit. He concluded by 
paying a glowing tribute to the philan- 
thropic work carried on by the 
Sanyasins of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion. With a vote of thanks by 
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Swami Shyamananda the meeting 
terminated. 

The Birthday Anniversary of the 
Holy Mother was celebrated by the 
Society on Saturday the 13th Decem- 
ber, 1930, at the A. B. M. Union Hall. 
In the meeting held at 4 P.M. under the 
presidency of Srimati Sujata Pen, 
daughter of late Kesah Chandra Pen and 
wife of the Hon'hle Mr. Justice S. N. 
Pen, eloquent speeches were delivered 
in different languages hy ladies extol- 
ling the life and teachings of the Holy 
Mother. Glowing tributes were gaid to 
her hy Srimati Kamakshi, ^M.SC., 
Srimati 8. Srinivasan, Teacher, B.B.T., 
Girls* School, Srimati Jyotirmayi 
Mukheriee, B.A., and Srimati Prabha- 
hati. Head mistress, D.A.V. Girls* 
School. The President, in the course of 
a neat little speech, exhorted the ladies 
present to walk in the footsteps of the 
Holy Mother in whom the ideal of 
womanhood had attained its highest 
perfection. Nearly six hundred ladies 
of different communities attended the 
meeting. 

Birthday Celebration of Swami 
Vivekananda, at the R. K. Math, 
Mylapore, Madras 

The Sixty-ninth Birthday Anniversary 
of Swami Vivekananda was celebrated 
as usual at the Bamakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras, on Sunday the 18th 
of January. The titJii or the birthday 
proper which fell on the 10th was 
observed at the Math by the perfor- 
mance of special Pooja and Homa, and 
distribution of Prasad to the assem- 
bled devotees who numbered about one 
hundred and fifty. The public cele- 
bration took place on the 18th. The 
Math premises bore a festive appear- 
ance on that day. The main hall of 
the Math was decorated tastefully with 
ferns, garlands and mottoes of groat 
philosophical significance. At one end 
of the hall was placed on a raised plat- 
form a largo and impressive photograph 
of the Swami adorned with wreaths of 
roses and other choicest flowers. Till 
noon there was Bhajana and great 
religious fervour was roused in the 
minds of all the assembled devotees by 


the devotional songs sung by profes- 
sional Bhajana parties as well as by 
batches of boys and girls reading in the 
local educational institutions. About 
tv/o thousand Daridra-narayanas were 
sumptuously fed at the premises 
of the Bamakrishna Missiori* Students* 
Home, while at the Math itself more 
than three hundred devotees, including 
about a hundred ladies, partook of the 
holy Prasadain In the afternoon there 
was a Harikatha Kalakshepam by 
Brabniasri Murtlii Ran Bhagavatar of 
Paida.pet wlio held his audience spell- 
bound for hoars together by his most 
inspiring narrative of the life of the 
great devotee Ramdas. At 4.30 p.m. 
there was a well-attended public meeting 
presided over by Dr. M. R. Guruswami 
Mudaliar. Mr. K. Vedanta Desikan, 
B.A^, L.T., Headmaster of the E. K. M. 
Residential School, spoke in Tamil 
regarding the services rendered by 
Swami Vivekananda to modern India 
and to the world at large. Rao Bahadur 
Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar who 
was ^ the principal speaker of the 
evening delivered a learned and eloqu- 
ent address on Swami Vivekananda, 
tlie Apostle of Modern Renaissance 
Movement. Tn tlie course of his speech 
Dr. Lakshmanaswami outlined the 
conditions prevailing in India before 
the advent of tlie Swami, and laid stress 
on tlie great stir lie created in the mind 
of young India by his triumph in the 
West and liis able exposition of the 
truths of Hinduism, on the impetus he 
gave to social reform of the right typo, 
and on his prophetic utterance that even 
politics has to be spiritualised if it is to 
take an abiding hold on Indian mind. 
The meeting concluded with a brief but 
inspiring speech by the President and a 
vote of thanks proposed by Swami 
Avinashananda to the lecturers and the 
Chairman of the meeting as well as to all 
others who made the occasion a success. 
Tastefully printed pamphlets contain- 
ing a portrait of Swami Vivekananda 
and inspiring quotations from his works 
were distributed among the assembled 
guests. The day’s function came to a 
close with Mangalarathi and distribu- 
tion of Frasadam. 
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At Baliatiy Dacca 

The birth-day ceremony of Srimat 
Swami Vivekananda was celebrated 
with great eclat on Saturday, the 10th 
January, in the Baliati Bamakrishna 
Mission Sevasram, Dacca. Nearly five 
hundred Davidra-navay anas and devotees 
were sumptuously fed with Prasad. In 
the evening a large meeting was hold 
under the presidentship of Babu Akhil 
Chandra Bhattacharya in which the 
different phases of the life and teach- 
ings of the great Swamiji were dis- 
cussed. 

At the Ramakriahna Aahrama 
Hamer's Avenue, Wellawatie, 
Ceylon. 

The 69th Birthday of Swami Vive- 
kananda was celebrated at the Bama- 
krishna Mission Ashrama, Hamer’s 
Avenue, Wellawatte, on Saturday the 
10th instant. In the morning special 
Pooja was observed at the shrine attach- 
ed to the Ashrama. In the evening a 
public meeting was held, which was 
presided over by Prof. C. Sundera- 
lingam, M.A. (Oxon), B.Sc. (Lond), etc. 
Dr. B. B. Dasgupta of the University 
College who was the first speaker ad- 
dressed the audience on the Swamiji’s 
work for India and the world, the 
preaching of the ancient message of the 
Hindu religion in a unviersal and non- 
sectarian form, and the founding of the 
Bamakrishna Math and Mission for 
carrying on the various missionary, 
educational and philanthropic activities. 


B. Mahadeva, Esq., Proctor S.O. next 
spoke on the life and teaching? of the 
Swami. He also pointed out that in 
the biography and speeches and writ- 
ings of the Swami the world was given 
a precious gift The third speech was 
by K. Shanmugam, Esq., Bar-at-Law, 
who dwelt with earnestness on the 
message of the Swami in its social, 
national, religious and other aspects and 
on the need for following that message. 

The Chairman, in his concluding 
address, referred to the spiritual train- 
ing given to Swami Vivekananda by 
his Guru Sri Bamakrishna, how this 
changed the entire outlook of the for- 
mer, how he went to America to preach 
the gospel of Hinduism and the har- 
mony of Beligions, and how it was 
Colombo that first gave him a rousing 
reception on his return after his 
triumph in the West, and the various 
aspects of his message. All the lec- 
tures and the presidential speech were 
highly appreciated by the audience. 

About 200 persons attended the 
function. With the distribution of 
Prasad the function came to a close* 

Birthday of Bhagavan 
Sri Pamakriihna 

The Ninety- sixth Birthday otf Bhaga- 
van Sri Bamakrishna falls on Thursday 
the 19th of February, 1931. The Anni- 
versary will be celebrated at the B. E. 
Math, Mylapore, Madras on Sunday the 
22nd February. The Daridra-nara- 
yanas will be fed as usual on the Anni- 
versary Day. 
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PRAYER 

^?nsRr gi 'n^Ri ^ II 

qiTO?iiT II 

511 5Tcn; w qf^iRPi II 

0 Mother Supreme, Thou art the knowledge divine, who art 
worshipped as the cause of liberation and the embodiment of 
transcendent holiness by the sages who aspire after salvation, who 
are of firm self-control and devoted to the Truth, and whose sins 
have been all washed away. 

She who Herself resides as afiiuence in the houses of the vir- 
tuous, and as misfortune in the abodes of the evil-minded. She 
who manifests Herself as intelligence in the hearts of the wise, as 
faith in the pious and as modesty in men of noble birth — ^unto 
Her our salutations. May it please Thee, 0 Mother Divine, to give 
protection unto the worlds. 
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N the great Economy of Nature, 
every organism, large or small, 
is linked with the rest in an unbreak- 
able continuity of life- vibration. And 
it is a self-evident truth that when 
it is sound at the central core of its 
being, it adequately responds to the 
external stimuli and reacts upon its 
surroundings in the silent course of 
its gradual unfoldment. Notwith- 
standing its temporary set back or 
apparent suspension of outward 
aggressiveness, it possesses a poten- 
tial capacity to spring back to the 
height of self-expression when cir- 
cumstances are favourable. This is 
indeed the case with India today. 
Repeated assaults have been made 
on the citadel of Indian life to crush 
it once for all. But India, the cradle 
of human civilisation, in spite of 
organised exploitation and cultural 
attack from outside, has, after cen- 
turies of repose, responded once 
more to the external stimuli and 
thereby proved the soundness of her 
cultural being. With the return- 
swing of the pendulum, she has 
woke up to a vision of her national 
destiny and commenced her march 
with renewed vigour and enthusiasm 
for self-redemption and the well- 
being of the world at large. Her 
temporary abeyance is not the mark 
of her want of vitality or of a break 
in the continuity of her cultural 
existence. On the contrary, the 
Indian national organism has always 


been quite sound at heart, and that 
is why the external stimuli today 
have served only to bring into 
full play all the latent forces of her 
life. Her culture is still a potent 
influence in the world, and it is not 
a vain pretension to assert that India 
has already begun her career of cul- 
tural conquest. But to an unthink- 
ing mind, any talk about a subju- 
gated India dreaming of a world- 
conquest may sound like a veritable 
paradox. The life of India, it must 
be remembered, is like a phoenix, a 
thousand times destroyed but ready 
to spring up again more glorious. No 
doubt, politically speaking, Indians 
have never been a conquering 
race; but it can never be denied 
that their conquests in the domain 
of the spirit stand even now un- 
challenged. Rightly has Swami 
Vivekananda said, “ The story of 
our conquest has been described by 
that noble Emperor of India, Asoka, 
as the conquest of religion and of 
spirituality. Once more the world 
must be conquered by India... This 
is the great ideal before us, and 
every one must be ready for it,— the 
conquest of the world by India.. •• 
Let foreigners come and flood 
the land with their armies, never 
mind. Up, India, and conquer 
the world with your spirituality. 
Aye, as has been declared on this 
soil first, love must conquer 
hatred, hatred cannot conquer itself. 
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Materialism and all its miseries can 
never be congnered by materialism. 
ArmieS) when they attempt to con- 
quer armies, only multiply and make 
brutes of humanity. Spirituality 
must conquer the West. . . . The 
whole of the Western world is on a 
volcano which may burst tomorrow, 
go to pieces tomorrow. They have 
searched every corner of the world 
and have found no respite. They 
have drunk deep of the cup of 
pleasure and found its vanity. Now 
is the time to work so that India’s 
spiritual ideas may penetrate deep 
into the West. . . . We must go out, 
we must conquer the world through 
our spirituality and philosophy. 
There is no other alternative, we 
must do it, or die. The only condi- 
tion of national life, of awakened 
and vigorous national life is the con- 
quest of the world by Indian 
thought" The utterances of this 
patriot-saint of India strike the very 
key-note of Indian life and unmis- 
takably point out the direction in 
which its real expansion lies. For, 
" Each nation,” he further observes, 
“ has its own part to play, and 
naturally each nation has its own 
peculiarity and individuality! with 
which it is born. Each represents, 
as it were, one peculiar note in the 
harmony of nations, and this is its 
very lifei its vitality. In it is the 
backbone, the foundation, and the 
bedrock of the- national life, and 
here in this blessed land, the foun- 
dation, the backbone, the life-centre 
is religion and religion alone. Let 
others talk of politics, of the glory 


of acquisition of immense wealth 
poured in by trade, of the power 
and spread of commercialism .... 
But touch him (the Hindu) on spiri- 
tuality, on religion, on God, on the 
soul, on the infinite, on spiritual 
freedom, and I assure you, the 
lowest peasant in India is better 
informed on these subjects than 
many a so-called philosopher in 
other lands . . , This is the very 
reason, the raison d'etre, that this 
nation should live on, in spite of 
hundreds of years of persecution, in 
spite of nearly thousand years of 
foreign rule and foreign oppression. 
The nation still lives ; the raison 
d'etre is, because it still holds to 
God, to the treasure-house of religion 
and spirituality.” 

It must be borne in mind that 
India has still a glorious role to play 
in the coming evolution of a better 
type of civilisation. Today the 
whole of her cultural being has been 
seized with the fervour of a new 
spiritual idealism, and every branch 
of her organic life is animated with 
the creative impulse of thought.The 
old values of life have been tested 
and found wanting. The lifeless 
forms are crumbling under the 
impact of a new enthusiasm born of 
the consciousness of the infinite 
possibility of her soul. In academic 
halls there is perceptible a bold cri- 
tical spirit challenging the godless 
culture of the West. In society 
also, the natural reaction has set in. 
The glamour of Occidental habits 
and refinements has almost lost all 
its charm for the Indian mind and 
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the canker of Western social polity 
has exposed itself in all its ugliness 
to the view of the Indian people. 
As a matter of fact the days of blind 
imitation have long gone by, and 
there is no possibility of any new 
commodity of thought being accept- 
ed without a thorough analysis of its 
intrinsic worth beforehand. The 
process of reconstruction has already 
begun, and in every department of 
thought — in art and philosophy, 
science and literature, sociology and 
politics, India has again come back 
to her own and begun to set her 
house in order. Behind this mira- 
culous transformation of Indian 
outlook, we discern today the shap- 
ing influence of our eternal ideal — 
the idealism of Spirit. For Indian 
culture is nothing if it is not the 
outcome of religion and spirituality, 
^y religion we do not mean the 
jugglery of priesthood or the bundle 
of superstitious ideas. Beligion is 
nothing short of the realisation of 
the spirit to which every form of 
activity mundane or otherwise must 
turn like the needle of a compass. 
The religion of the spirit has been 
the spring of all her activity. Today 
tbo Indian mind has awakened to 
that ennobling vision of life. For 
India is not dead ; her spirit is up 
once again to set its seal on the des- 
tiny of the world. The new age has 
dawned in India with the mystic 
voice of the sages coming through 
the silent centuries of the past. The 
voice of the Vedic seers has been 
raised once more in the dim twilight 
dl Indian life and has heralded 


the advent of the glorioua Dawn. 
Needless to say this voice of the 
Vedic seers is the voice of the 
Vedanta— the flower of Indian 
speculations. Like the march of 
battalions at the bugle-sound of a 
general, the whole Indian nation has 
risen to the stirring call of the spirit 
—the immortal voice of the Vedanta 
which is the very basts of the multi- 
form phases of Indian life. 

But nothing has been so wrongly 
interpreted as the term, Vedanta. It 
Itas erroneously been identified with 
the Adwaita philosophy as if 
Vedanta did not contain anything 
but the monistic system of thought. 
The Vedas, it must be understood, 
are divided into two portions— the 
Karmakanda (work-portion) and 
Jnanakanda (knowledge- portion). 
The Brahmanas that contain hymns 
and rituals belong to the Karma- 
kanda whereas the Upanishads that 
deal with the spiritual matters are 
said to belong to the Jnanakanda and 
styled as the Vedanta— the end of 
of the Vedas. But it would be a 
sheer travesty of truth to suppose 
that these philosophical treatises are 
quite distinct from and independent 
of other parts of the Vedas. On the 
other hand they form an integral 
part of what is known as the Vedas, 
and it is only the philosophical por- 
tions which have been generalised 
into one common name of the 
Upanishads or the Vedanta. All the 
orthodox schools of philosophy are 
based upon the Vedanta, and the 
heterodox systems of Buddhism and 
Jainism, more often than not. 
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support their contention by quoting 
passages from the Upanishads. Asa 
matter of fact the religion of the Ve- 
danta embraces the 'whole history of 
Hindu thought and culture. The three 
great schools of thought— dualism> 
qualified non-dualism and monism, 
into which the whole of India’s 
religions system divides itself, are 
comprised in the Vedanta philosophy 
and indicate the gradual working up 
of the human mind to the transcen- 
dent realisation of the Absolute. 
"Just as in the case of the six 
Darsanas", says Swami Viveka- 
nanda, "we find they are a gradual 
unfolding of the grand principles, 
whose music beginning far back in 
the soft low notes, ends in the 
triumphant blast of the Adwaita, 
so also in these three systems we 
find the gradual working up of the 
human mind towards higher and 
higher ideals, till everything is 
merged in that wonderful unity 
which is reached in the Adwaita 
philosophy." The religion of the 
Vedanta is the most catholic of all 
faiths existing in the world. It 
recognises the fundamental unity of 
all religious thoughts and looks upon 
'all the religions from the lowest feti- 
shism to the highest absolutism as 
but so many attempts of t)ie human 
soul to grasp and realise the Infinite’. 
Besides, being the expression of eter- 
nal principles, it does not require 
any historic personality for its sup- 
port. It provides ample scope for an 
infinite variation of thought and 
embraces every phase of human life 
in its sweeping catholicity. 


The greatest lesson this religion 
of Vedanta has to teach to the world 
is the spiritual oneness of humanity 
and the basic solidarity of the uni- 
verse. Curiously enough, the science 
of today has also begun to sing the 
same song of unity. So says Swami 
Vivekananda, "The modern re- 
searches of the West have demon- 
strated through physical means, the 
oneness and solidarity of the whole 
universe ; how, physically speaking, 
you and I, the sun, moon and stars, 
are but little wavelets in the midst 
of an infinite ocean of matter. 
Indian psychology demonstrated 
ages ago that, similarly, both body 
and mind are but mere names or 
little wavelets in the ocean of 
matter, the Samasbti, and 
going one step further, it is also 
shown in the Vedanta that, behind 
that idea of the unity of the whole 
show, the real Soul is one. There 
is but one soul throughout the 
universe,— all is but one Existence." 
This infinite oneness of the soul is 
the eternal sanction of all morality, 
the rationale of all ethics. For, as 
Swamiji has put it, "Where is that 
eternal sanction to be found except 
in the only Infinite Reality that 
exists in you and in me and in all, in 
the self, in the soul ?” The Western 
mind wants this message today and 
*the thoughtful men of the We$t 
find in our ancient philosophy, 
especially in the Vedanta, the new 
impulse of thought they are 
seeking, the very spiritual food and 
drink for which they are hungering 
and thirstmg.' It is a truism that 
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the ideal of brotherhood of which 
the West has of late begun to talk 
so loudly, stands hopelessly stultified 
without the recognition of the basic 
unity of life — the spiritual oneness 
of humanity and the solidarity of the 
universe. This is an idealism which 
the seers of India proclaimed unto 
the world at a time when the rest 
of humanity were steeped in the 
darkness of ignorance. This immortal 
ideal of India has once more begun 
to stimulate the latent spiritual 
instincts of the race. Its irresistible 
influence has also been felt by the 
world outside. Time has come when 
the thought and culture of India 
shall once again conquer the world 
and actualise the dream of centuries 
haunting the imagination of races 
—the dream of universal peace and 
brotherhood on earth. In India its 
salutary effect is witnessed in the 
growing confidence of the people in 


their infinite capacity. In every 
sphere of Indian life — there is to be 
found a creative impulse— a quivering 
aspiration for the fulfilment of the 
exalted mission for which India 
stands. If the West is to be saved 
from the impending moral ship- 
wreck, it must be done through the 
religion of the Vedanta, for nothing 
can last long unless there is a 
spiritual foundation for it. ^'The 
whole of Western civilisation,” 
we may say with Swami Viveka- 
nanda, “will crumble to pieces in 
the next fifty years if there is no 
spiritual foundation. You will find 
that the very centres from which 
such ideas as government hy force 
sprang up, are the very first centres 
to degrade and degenerate and 
crumble to pieces. And what will 
save Europe is the religion of the 
Upanishads'* 


WHAT IS MAYA AND WHY IS IT ANIRVACHANIYA ? • 

By Prof. Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M,A. 


AYA is the seed’ * of the world of 
differences 

(1) The universe, prior to its modifi- 
cations or differentiations into names 
and forms was in an undeve- 

loped, undifferentiated(^rf^^) condi- 
tion. This Avyakta state of the world 

1 In calling it to be 'aeed’, it is not to be 
undoretood that the original entity is com- 
pletely exhausted when it aBBumes the form 
of the world. It la not like an organic deve- 
lopment, but a manifestation of the Beallty 
without affecting its Integrity. 


is called Maya (iTRl) by Sankara who 

defines it as 

'W, l^re^WJT- 

hhiwi 

(^o «no, "i-v-x). 

— “This undevdopod prior state of the 
vrorld which is inexplicable because it 
is the same and also not the same, is 
called *Maya’, and it is dependent on 
God (Iswara).” 

The Panchadashi\ repeats the same 
idea in its own way thus- — 


* Srigopal BaBU-Mallik Fellowship Lecture No. II, 
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Ovix-ivi) 

— ^“The 'unmanifested' refers to the 
indescribable force of Maya inherent in 
Brahma.” 

This Maya has been identified in 
the Vedanta with Prana, and Prana 
being a sort of energy, it cannot 
exist and operate independently ; it 
must have Brahma for its sub- 
stratum. An energy apart from its 
substratum is a figment of im- 

agination. Sankara has not made 
the mistake of our seientifie teachers, 
who have, like ‘Herbert Spencer, re- 
duced things and qualities and every ob- 
ject to particles with perpetual motion. 
Sankara makes it depen- 

dent on Brahma. This prior undiffe- 
rentiated state of changing Nama-rupas 
we now perceive, is sometimes called in 
SnUi non-being or But non-being 
does not imply anything unreal, but it 
really means the undifferentiated prior 
state of this world. An earlier world 
had been withdrawn into that condi- 
tion out of which it sprang and the 
latter world was not yet proceeding 
into being — 

5iTg?T^: 

(5r» «n«», 

5W !i ?RRr: 

(cT* »n«>, 

— “The employment of the term Asat 
does not signify that there was absolute 
non-existence — negation — of the effects 
previous to their production. What 
then ? The difference lies only in the 
two conditions : In the prior state t)ie 
sfRW was non-developed 


whereas in the present state it is deve- 
loped.” 

"The term Asat means Brahma as 
non- differentiated which is opposite to 
— different from—the particular dif- 
ferentiated condition of Nama- 

rupa. Prom pure negative, something 
positive cannot be born.” 


The commentary on the Chandogya 
is more explicit in its description of 
this condition — 

wgcq^. 

- jJifh 

Pro) 

^ I 

” (an« «no, ■e-'ii) 

— That which, prior to its appear- 
ance, was called ‘non-existence'— being 
dormant and inert— as if non-existent, 
became turned towards an existent 
effect, having its activity (Jifpi) 
aroused a little, and thus became 
‘existent', i mobile. It grow by moans 
of a slight manifestation of name and 
form just like a sprouting seed. It then 
became further materialised, etc., etc. 


(a) Brahma is behind this seed 
not affected by it, and it 

has no reality apart from Brahma. 


This prior undeveloped state is the 
seed (^) of the world-tree. This 
undifferentiated condition is the sum- 
total of the powers of organs and orga- 
nisms — aggregate of the possibilities or 
potentialities of all material exis- 
tence — 



#r- 


xjPr:” (sr5* mo , 
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—“The Avyakta is the seed of all the 
universe, the unmodified state of name 
and form, the aggregate of the potentia- 
lities of all powers of organs and orga- 
nisms, entering or woven into the self, 
as warp and woof,— as the potentiality 
of a fig-tree in a fig seed.” 

It is in fact the undifferentiated seed 
of the world. This is Maya. And in 
this state, the Maya is not a non-entity; 
for, the world cannot emanate from a 
sheer non-existence. At the time of the 
dissolution of the world, the Nama* 
rupas beoame undifferentiated, sub- 
merged in it— 



3^ fjRin: ’Rpjrf: 

^ (%o 

— “This is the highest Akasa and it 
must be Avyakrita— because the high- 
est Akasa has been used elsewhere in 
connection with Akshara, We may 
take Guha — the cavity — in apposition 
with Akasa and construe “the cavity 
of the Avijakrita Akasa" • In this 
cavity are hidden — exist submerged — 
all the substances in all time, because it 
is the cause and it is exceedingly subtle.” 
The prior state is known as ‘Avyakta'. 
The modifications of disappeared 

and they took the state of seed’ (^ 3 r) 
or Potency or Seminal form. 

This undifferentiated seed has 
Brahma for its substratum 
Brahma is therefore called, through 
this seed of the world, itself a seedr- 

»ti ^rrrh” 

(’ft. 

and Sankara explains the term 

” as an ultimate cause. 
Both the Nirguna Brahma and Maya, 
being undifferentiated are 

indistinguishably blended 

and we find the 


illustration of “honey and its flavour 
inseparably mixed, the butter and its 
sweetness, the Ganges falling into, and 
remaining inseparably mixed with, the 
ocean with its name and form drop- 
ped.”— 

<iRrt 

?rraifl?djwwl 

i.vi) ^nrai: 



*TOif55r” (Ho »n«, v.ia). 

This Maya, Sankara points out, is 
not negative or but is 

positive S(o 

But as there is between the Maya 
and Brahma a Swarupa or Tadatmya 
relation 

the Maya has no reality or 
Swarupa apart from Brahma. Although 
inseparably blonded, Brahma still re- 
mains untouched, unaffected by Maya — 

“?F!nfffR 3 

?RW-Fr-5lvnrfcq5R « 

ff- Wo, 

(5510 wojC.iv.'i). 

— “ What stands beyond this 
‘Avyakta’, this undifferentiated seed, is 
the highest Self-distinguished from 
N ana, Hupa and Kama and stated in 
Sruti as ‘not so’, ‘not so’, etc." 

It IS different from name and form, 
is not touched by the name and form, 
yet it differentiates both, such is the 
character of Brahma.” 

This seed of the differentiated Nama- 
rupa is itself changeless, as it is the 
cause of all changes. The substratum 
of this causal seed of the world, this 
Avyakta, is Brahma who is the cause of 
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all oausos, the ultimate cause. And 
being the ultimate cause, Ho must be 
devoid of modification, changeless — 

" cRJTRoqfRra: w. 

«n*, VI 1). 

“!H swotf'T 



(?o *no, 

— " Brahma is beyond this Avydkta 
(seed) ...as Brahma is the cause of all 
other causes." 

Brahma must be devoid of change, is 
not subject to modification, for in this 
unbroken line of causal series, your rea- 
son cannot find satisfaction until and 
unless you hit upon a cause which is 
itself an uncaused cause and hence not 
modifiable by any antecedent* To avoid 
this regress, Brahma must bo hold to 
be the changeless ultimate ground of 
the Avyahta seed of the 



qnnciTPf 

(ifo ^o, 

— ‘ This power of the seed of names 
and forms is itself changeless, as it is 
the cause of all changes. Its substratum 
is God. As the cause of the differences of 
it is itself undifferenced and 
hence it is known as Akshara, But the 
Ultimate Beality behind it is also 
called Akshara. This is the true cause, 
not subject to change, and it lies beyond 
the Akshara— causal seed or 
Maya.” 

As the Maya has no Swarupa or 
reality of its own apari, from Brahma, 
it is not an independent principle like 
the Pradhana of the Sankhyas. It is 
not really different from Brahma. For, 
it is Brahma as (^« 

62 


X-l-e-l), as (^o jjo, 

that is to say, it is Brahma about to 
manifest itself. It is Brahma as 

(50 M., as da- 

siring to differentiate itself. It is 

Brahma as 5 nqJ?Hq^f^ : 

(ffo »n«, as 

(0iT« *n<>, t. f., it is Brahma 

looked upon as the material cause of the 
world. It is Brahma as as 

(50 that is to 

say, it is no other than Brahma about 
to show itself as growing or somewhat 
infiatod — ^as a seed appears inflated 
when about to produce its sprout. It 
is Brahma inclining to act or with its 
impulse aroused 

xma). 

This state * is very beautifully des- 
cribed in tlie Mundaka-Upanishad 
thus — 

^ *I^(^ 

^ (5* »n«, 1.1.=:). 

This is Maya. It is Brahma itself 
under a particular state. Hence how 
can it be different from Brahma? 
Because a slight distinction arose, a 
separate name — Maya — was given. But 
a change of state cannot effect a real 
change to the nature of a thing. For, 
it was not a complete expression of the 
nature of the thing. Brahma distinguish- 
ed itself as its object from itself as a 
subject. This object is known by the 
designation of Maya in the Vedantat 

•Of. BlBo Text- siRk 

“ The Iniuta ud cnolent 
fervouE emerglDg a Utile." 

fit is to be noted that as Brahma appeared 
in sabjeot-objeot relation, it stood at the 
same time beyond this oo related subjeot- 
objoot form. 
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Sankara asks — 

3iig?j%: fj^qrPT- 

« 

He thus replies— 

“OtIRR^I¥qi#l#q^ JIW?^ 

^:’’ (?« I.I.lO. 

That is to say — ^“Tho undifferentiated 
causal seed of the world of differenoes 
was what constituted the ‘object* of 
Divine knowledge. How can it, then, 
be something absolutely different from 
Brahma ? It is Brahma finding expres- 
sion gradually in the differonoos of 
Nama-rupas in the world. 

At the present moment also, when 
that undeveloped seed has differentiat- 
ed into the modification of Nama-rupas, 
they still remain in Brahma — 



(5r« »n, 


— “Even now the effects — the Nama- 
rupas — do not exist severed from their 
cause. Both before and after, the 
effects always stand related to the 


self. *' 



I 

" 

I 

“ They unfold, in all their conditions 
and stages, without being separated 
from Brahma. 

“ As they have no reality apart from 

Atma, the unity of the Atma is not 

affected." 

Anandagiri remarks that "a thing 
which has an independent being of its 
own, must be independent in its acti- 
vity. But as Maya has no reality of 
its own apart from Brahma, it is not 
an independent principle but entirely 


dependent on Him. It has no reality 
of its own.*’ 

^ 


^ (b) Brahma desired or willed 
(%«R^) to be many, and then S||^ 


(action) arose in Him. Sankara desoribes 
it as " working of Divine knowledge" 
tPf:). We quote him 


fully — 

m 

m i ^ 

ftfRprt SFR’Bi’’ 


(%« & ^t). 
— " All impulse, all activity is preceded, 
by knowledge ; divine knowledge first 
arose, it is the source of all know- 
ledge.** 

This fact can also be proved from 
what Sankara has remarked in Brahma- 
Sutra-Bhashya, 2 : 2 : 28. 


Sankaras idea is — 

*' Unless you desire something and 
exert yourself, you cannot obtain a de- 
sired result or object. Hence, a non- 
entity cannot produce an entity.’* 

Here, to support this idea, we 
may quote what Anandagiri says in 
his gloss on the Mandukya-Earika- 
bhashya — 

" The potter, when lie wants to pro- 
duce an earthen pot, must first have 
the idea of the pot in bis mind, then ha 
puts that idea into practicei and when 
the pot is produced, it is the mental 
idea which is converted into 

action ^*1^). It is the ordi- 

nary people to whom only the action 
appears as real and as separate from the 
idea of the potter.'* (4 : 54). 
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This iiiTolT6S the idea that it is 
Brahma which sets in motion — 
— ^this existent but not yet 
differentiated germ of the world, though 
unaffected by it. 

(*fo ^o, 





(%o *no, ’i.'s). 


"None but Brahma can cause the un* 
folding of the Nama-rupa— the seed of 
the world.” 

“Unless there is an intelligent prin- 
ciple to control, how can there be 
brought about the unfolding of the 


world in Nama-rupas 7 And this intelli- 
gent principle who sot the world in 
motion, being the cause of all modifi- 
cations, is itself beyond modification.” 

Thus the underlying inner self, which 
contains within it the undifferentiated 
seed of names and forms, unfolded it 
by its own power. The Maya is there- 
fore the creative power of Brahma. For 
this reason, Sankara in Taittiriya re- 
marks : — 

^flcTOT 

— ^‘’The Nama-rupa which is contained 
in the Atma in undeveloped state 
(implicit), — the Atma which is behind 
it makes it differentiated (explicit).” 


{To be concluded) 


THE ABODE OF SHVIA 

- — w 

By Swami Deshikananda 


■ ATLAS and Manasa-sarowar— these 
words seem to bring ecstatic rap- 
tures in the minds of the Hindus. This 
lake and the mountain are the holiest of 
places celebrated in the most ancient 
religious hymns and the songs of the 
Hindus. This lake, it is said, was created 
by Brahma from his mind to meet the 
wants of the sages who were incon- 
venienced very much for want of water 
for their daily use. Mount Kailas at 
some distance from it lifts its eter- 
nally snow-capped summit like the 
pinnacle (Shikhara) of an Indian temple. 
There dwells Shiva in his paradise with 
other gods guiding the destinies of 
the myriads of mortal beings down 
below. These places are sacred not only 
to the Hindus, but also to the Bud- 
dhists (Tibetans). It is strange how 


the followers of the two great religions 
came to hold them sacred. Probably it 
is because of their surpassing and over- 
powering beauty, which appeals to and 
deeply impresses the human mind, and 
helps to casta divine atmosphere about 
them. Like the Hindus the Tibetans 
also take their dip in the Manasa- 
sarowar and go round Mount Kailas 
with even greater ascetisim than the 
Hindus. Some of the Lamas and other 
Tibetan pilgrims perform the circum- 
ambulation round Kailas, measuring 
the whole circumference, as it 
were, by the length of their own 
bodies. Imagine the hope and the 
faith of these simple people, which 
remove mountain-high obstacles from 
their way to heaven and to 
Nirvana I 
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Though Eailas has been a place of 
pilgrimage for the Hindus from pre-his- 
torio times and many of them have 
been going there ever since, it is yet 
difficult to obtain any valuable in- 
formation about the details of the 
pilgrimage for the guidance of intending 
pilgrims. This short article, which is 
more like a pilgrim's diary, is therefore 
undertaken by the writer to give some 
clear idea as regards time, distances 
between places or stages of halt, and 
accommodation available at such places, 
with the hope that it would bo 
of help to intending pilgrims. For, of 
all the pilgrimages in the Himalayas, 
this is by far the most difficult and oven 
dangerous ; and none but the hardy 
with strong lungs should attempt such 
an arduous pilgrimage as this. 

There are two routes from the plains 
of India to reach Kviilas which meet at 
Askotfrom whore there is only a single 
route. The one is from Kathgodam 
(B.K.By.) via Ahnora to Askot and the 
other is from Tanakpur (R. K. Ry.) 
via Lohaghat to Askot. The former 
is a more convenient route than the 
latter and oven in the months of 
June and July one will find trade 
plying between Almora and Askot and 
even further interior. The path is also 
much better and one has not to cross 
rivers, nor has he to go through forests 
whore there is every chance of coming 
across wild animals as in the latter 
route. Moreover from Kathgodam to 
Almora there is motor bus service. But 
as I was putting up at Mayavati, a place 
very near Lohaghat, I took the latter 
route. 

So one ^ fine noon I loft Mayavati 
(7,000 ft.) amidst cries of “Jaya Sri 
Guru Maharajiki Jaya” from the monks 
of the Asrama who wished mo a happy 
journey and the fulfilment of my desire 


to visit the holy mount. I had equipped 
myself for the journey with the neces- 
sary clothings and such of the provi- 
sions which one cannot afford to miss 
on such a long and arduous journey. ' 
Taking leave of the monks I went 
through the solitary forests with the 
one thought of Shiva and His abode, the 
snow-clad mountain that was visible 
before mo at a distance and which like 
a great wall, was hiding the mysterious 
land behind it. My mind was full of 
the mythological legends that I had 
heard about Kailas, the abode of Shiva, 
and this reverie of mine was only 
broken occasionally by my cooly who ’ 
told mo the names of the places I was- 
passing by. 

Shiva says: "I dwell everywhere, but 
Meru (Kailas) is my special place. I 
dwell there for ever. There is no place 
like Moru.” Sri Krishna also says : “Of 
the peaks, Meru am I.” The Puranas 
say that the Gods live in Kailas. It 
is also the source of many of the holy 
rivers of northern India, and many 
sages and seers of the Yedic period had 
spent their lives in contemplation of the 
Divine at this place. Even now they 
say that many sages may bo found near 
about this place of pilgrimage. Hence 
Kailas has been looked upon as the 
heaven of the Hindus— such were some 
of the thoughts that were coming to my 
mind as I was slowly going down 
through the forests of deodars, pines 
and oaks on my way. It was well- 
nigh sunset when I reached Chira 
(4,200 ft.) — a distance of twelve miles 
from Mayavati, where I stopped for the 
night at a Dak Bungalow. 

The next morning I left Ohira and 
reached Gurna, about nine miles from 
Chira, for my mid-day meal, and after a 
little rest started once more on my long 
journey and arrived at Fithoraghar 
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(4,600 ft.) in the evening, travelling 
in all sixteen miles. This is a pretty big 
place as it is the headquarters of a 
Sub-Division. There is also a Gurkha 
colony consisting mainly of retired 
Gurkha officers from the British Army. 
This has also been surrounded by 
wealthy villages. The place is locally 
called 'Sur' meaning sea ; the big 
valley with hills all round does give 
one such a suggestion whatever be its 
geological value. Next day from Pitho- 
raghar after covering a distance of about 
fifteen miles I reached Kannalichira 
(4,600 ft.) where I put up in a way- 
side shop for the night. The journey 
was tiresome and I had sound sleep 
though the arrangements were not quite 
satisfactory in the dilapidated shop- 
building. Next day early in the morning 
I started and reached Askot (4,500 ft.), 
at a distance of about fourteen miles. 
The road was very bad and I had to 
journey over many hills and dales. 

All along from Deori (nineteen miles 
from Mayavati on the Tanakpur-Maya- 
vati road) to Askot, the climate is nice 
and the pure cool air is refreshing which 
makes the journey quite a pleasant one. 
The scenery and the flora of the plains 
are left far behind, and as we proceed 
to higher and higher altitudes towards 
the interior up to Garbyang (the last 
station in the Br. territory), wo pass 
through varied scenery and one zone of 
vegetation after another. New flora 
characteristic of the various heights of 
the Himalayas appear. Between 5,000 
and 8000 ft., as it is the case between 
Deori and Askot, one passes through 
forests of fine*looking oaks, tall pines 
and stalwart and beautiful deodars. As 
we near the higher altitudes of about 
8,000 ft. the pines become less and less, 
but the deodars and oaks more and 
more. After 7,000 ft. up to 12,000 ft. 


we miss the pines and have only deo- 
dars and oaks which also become stunt- 
ed as wa reach higher and higher altitu- 
des. Beyond 12,000 ft. there is not 
much of wild vegetation. One seldom 
comes across big trees, but only 
shrubs here and there, and over 
fourteen or fifteen thousand feet the 
hills look barren and austere. Generally 
snow is found beyond fifteen or sixteen 
thousand feet. Imagine the wild and 
sublime scenery 1 In short, one sees and 
experiences all the climates and zones 
and all the flora of the world. 

Askot (4,500 ft.) is a lively village 
full of people. It was once the capital 
of tlie tribal king who ruled the sur- 
rounding territory. He was a pretty 
big hill chieftain, and his descendants 
are still living receiving a pension from 
the Br. Government. The palace of the 
Baja is a big building, called Bajawadi 
by the local people, big for the hills at 
a distance of about hundred miles from 
the civilization of the plains. Here I put 
up in a Dharmashala. Here, in Askot, 
I picked up the acquaintance of one 
Mr. Kumar Kharag Singh Pal Bahadur, 
a member of the royal family of 
Askot and a retired Government officiaL 
He was a Sub- Divisional officer 
and also the Political Poishkar of 
Tibet when he was in charge of the 
Pethoraghar Sub-Division. I had a 
good conversation with him about the 
pilgrimage to Kailas and also about 
the customs and manners of the 
Bhutias and the Tibetans, as he him- 
self had been to Kailas in his official 
capacity. He was as such well 
acquainted with those people. Mr. 
Kumar Kharag Singh Pal Bahadur also 
takes much interest in the pilgrims 
who are bound for Kailas, and often he 
is very useful to them in more ways 
than one. At Askot the two routes, 
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the one via Lohaghat which I followed 
and the other via Eathgodam-Al- 
mora, meet and from here we have a 
common route up to Tibet— the trade 
route* 

Askot is pretty sultry, and from here 
we begin to go down to lovver altitudes 
and the heat, therefore, at some places 
between Askot and Ehola is as unbea- 
rable as in the plains. We got many 
of the fruits of the plains, such 
as guavas, plantains and mangoes. 
Leaving Askot some four miles down I 
crossed the Oowri-Ganga by a hanging 
bridge. From a height of about two miles 
this river falls into the Eali-6anga 
which in the plains is known as the 
famous Sarayu at whose banks stands 
the holy Ayodhya of Eamayana fame. 
At the confluence of the two rivers, at a 
place called Jewal-jivi-prayag or con- 
fluence of waters in the local language, 
an annual fair is held in November. 
There is a Shiva temple hero, and 
there are a few shops. People from 
the different parts of the hills attend 
this fair. Much business seems to be 
transacted hero during the 'Mela,' and 
this seems to be the more important 
function, the festival at the temple being 
only an occasion for the meeting of 
the people. This is the Hindu spirit— 
they carry religion and God every- 
where. Such Melas are held all over 
the hills in the Himalayas at different 
times and at different places, but they 
are purely religious festivals unlike at 
Jewal-jivi» where business takes a 
more important place, proba bly because 
the Bhutias also come down from 
Tibet to this place about this time 
with their raw wool, etc. 

. Grossing the river Kali I slowly got 
up the slopes on the left bank; the river 
rushes down below in torrential flow, 
bounding over boulders causing eddies 


and ripples white with fdam. Altet 
travelling about five miles, I reached 
Yalavakot (2,800 ft.) which is hotter 
than Askot and I felt I was travelling 
in the plains. Here are a few huts with 
mud walls which are used as tempo- 
rary huts by the Bhutias when they 
come down from Tibetan border in 
winter. But in the months of June 
and July they are all deserted. Similar 
huts are also to be found at Dharchula 
(3,000 ft.), about ten miles from this 
place. I reached this about the 
evening but I did not halt here, as I 
proceeded to Bamakrishna Tapovan 
about two and a half miles further up 
on* the bank of the Kali. At Dharchula 
there are shop- buildings and school- 
buildings which can be used for rest, as 
no school is held in the latter during this 
season. All kinds of things and provi- 
sions are available here. At this place the 
pilgrims have to arrange fresh coolies for 
the rest of the journey up to Garbyang, 
and by the way the pilgrims rest here a 
little. They also equip themselves 
with food articles for further journey. 
I stayed in the Tapovan for about a 
week. The Swami in charge of the 
Tapovan (Ashrama) renders groat help 
to Kailas pilgrims in more than one 
way. He knows the language of the 
local people, and he is also well ac- 
quainted with the route to Kailas, as he 
himself had been to Kailas more than 
once, and as such he is very useful to 
the pilgrims. Indeed, few return from 
Kailas without feeling indebted to him. 
Ho also runs a dispensary with the aid 
of a qualified Doctor and this is of great 
service to the local people and also to 
the pilgrims. When I left this, two 
monks of the Order joined me and we 
three proceeded together to Kailas. 

From Dharchula the ascent begins 
and we trudged on slowly up till we 
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reached Ehela (6,000 ft.) aboat ten miles 
from Dharohula, where we halted for 
the night in a Post-master’s house. 
There is also a sohool-building which 
can be used for stay. Next morning 
we got down a steep precipice and 
came to the bed of the river Dhowli 
which we crossed by a hanging bridge. 
After crossing the river wa had to get 
up a very steep ascent, almost perpondi- 
oular, for about three to four miles. This 
ascent tests the strength of the people 
bound for Kailas. None can reach 
Kailas without hard Tapasya, and 
here we are forced to go through an 
extra dose of it. Just on the top of 
the ascent at Longu, a beautiful Bhutia 
village, wo halted and took our noon 
meals. After a little rest, wo started again 
and reached another villago Suidang 
(4,000 ft.) about six miles further up and 
put up for the night in a village sohool- 
building. On our way wo witnessed 
the ‘ doJung ’ ceremony of Bhutias in 
a village, which I have described else- 
where along with the customs and man- 
ners of the Bhutias. Leaving Suidang 
we reached Galagar (7,600 ft.) next day. 
This is higher than Suidang and there- 
fore much colder, and has a more 
beautiful scenery. Hero we halted in 
a temporary thatched shod erected by 
the local Patwari (a revenue village 
official) for the purpose. Our next halt 
was at Malpa (7,000 ft.)— a distance of 
ten miles. The path between Galagar 
and Malpa is so very bad that none of 
the Kailas pilgrims will forget it in 
after-life. This steep descent down to 
the river Kali's bed brings tears in the 
eyes of many of the pilgrims bound for 
Kailas. For four miles we have to walk 
down through a narrow stairway, 
and down below is a ravine some 
1,000 ft. from that height. This is 
the famous ' Nirpani ’ route. Unless 


one has strong nerves he will find it 
very difficult to pass by this route. 
We crossed the river Kali and entered 
Nepal ; two miles further up we again 
re-crossed the river Kali, and entered 
once more British territory. The top 
of the hills is barren here; for six months 
of the year during winter they lie 
covered with snow. There are two very 
beautiful waterfalls— one in the Nepal 
border and the other in British terri- 
tory. The scenery is beautiful though 
one hardly lias time to enjoy it lost ho 
should slip foot and fall into the deep 
ravine below. In Malpa wo halted 
in a temporary thatched shed which 
was constructed for the Kailas pil- 
grims. Seven miles from here is Budi, 
whore we halted for a while and took 
our mid-day meals. From this place be- 
gins a steep ascent almost as bad as Nir- 
pani descent. These are really true 
tests, purifying the pilgrims of all their 
sins and miking them surrender them- 
selves to the Lord of Kailas, making 
them depend absolutely on His grace. 
At the top of the ascent we roach Gar- 
byang (10,300 ft.), the last station in the 
British territory. This is about six miles 
from Budi. We halted here for a couple 
of days to make arrangements for our 
journey through the Pass and also 
in Tibet. Moreover one wants rest 
badly after so many days of arduous 
journey. Sometimes pilgrims may 
have to halt longer here, if the 
Lipulckh pass happens to be closed on 
account of snow. It is also not good 
to go too early, for in that case 
one has to experience great difficulties 
in the snow. Here at Oarbyang 
we replenished our food .stores 
BiS well. From Garbyang to Taklakot 
(in Tibet) it takes three or four days, and 
in between these two places we do not 
• find any village or hun^an. habitation. 
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Oarbyang is a pretty big Bhutia 
village and it commands a lovely wild 
scenery— belts of deodars on the knolls 
and in valleys, picturesque snow- view 
bn all sides and the angry roaring Kali 
at the foot. Pilgrims take Bhutia 
guides from here to Kailas. Before 
proceeding further let me tell something 
about the Bhutias. 

The Bhutias resemble the Mangolian 
races in their features and talk a dialect 
which resembles much the Hunia dialect 
of the Tibetans. Some of them talk good 
Hindi. These are a mercantile class of 
people. They carry on trade between 
India and Tibet, and thus connect these 
two countries. The Bhutias enjoy the 
sole monopoly of trade with the Tibetans 
as the latter do not trade with the 
people who do not eat or drink with 
them. There are two trade centres — 
one at Tiklakot and the other at 
Qyanema in West Tibet, which are very 
busy during the summer months when 
the Bhutias barter away cotton cloths 
and food stuffs taken from the plains 
of India for raw wool, salt, borax, etc., 
with the Tibetans. This wool, salt, 
etc., they take to the plains of India 
in winter whore they sell or barter for 
ootton cloths and food studs to be 
taken back to Tibet next summer. 

There are two classes among the 
Bhutias — one the aristocratic, who call 
themselves Eshatriyas and add the 
title of **Singh’' to their names like 
Dalip Singh, Gopal Singh and so on ; 
the other class is called Dumras who 
do the menial services. The former 
professes to follow the Hindu rites and 
ceremonies at marriages, birth and 
death. They are mainly meat eaters. 
They dry the meat and keep it for six 
months at a stretch. They are also 
accustomed to drink, a kind of home- 
made wine prepared from rice or wheat. 


They eat rice and Sattu (flour made 
from parched wheat). Tea they take in 
plenty throughout the day — when in- 
variably Sattu is taken with it. It is a 
custom among them to offer tea, Sattu 
and drink to any guest who visits 
them, and men, women and children 
freely take these. Men are mostly idle 
and live like drones. The women 
are hardy, industrious and jovial. They 
work in the fields, spin, and weave and 
carry on trade also. One can never 
see a woman without her spindle or 
what you call ' Takli ' in her hand even 
when walking or carrying a load, not to 
speak of leisure hours. The women 
prepare good and fine shawls and 
Persian carpets. 

Matrimony is very simple among the 
Bhutias. The parties select their own 
partners, and the parties love and 
marry. Young men and women of 
marriageable age meet at nights at their 
village club-house which they call 
Barn-Bang where they drink 
and dance and court. Hero they 
make the selection of their 
partners in life which afterwards 
is validated by their parents, and when 
the actual ceremony takes place, their 
relations and friends are invited. In 
their presence the bridegroom and the 
bride break a big bread prepared out of 
Sattu called "delang", which is 
then distributed among the company. 
This ceremony unites them for 
weal and woe and the marriage is over. 
The friends and relations are given a 
good dinner where drink is freely 
offered, 'The young couple continue to 
attend the club-houses till they get 
a child or two. The morality among 
them is not of a very high order, 
yet we do find among them men 
and women embracing the monastic 
life and taking the vow of leading 
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pure lives, though the number of 
them is small. These are hold in 
high esteem by the lay people. Monks 
are oalled Lamas and nuns Mahas. 
The latter when they take the vow of 
oelebaoy are known as Devis among 
them and they begin to dress like the 
women of the plains of India. 

The Bhutias worship God Gabala 
with a view to augment their trade 
prosperity. They saorifioe goats and 
sheep to propitiate the deity. In the 
vicinity of the villages where there are 
big trees, one will not fail to notice 
their many- coloured rags known as 
' prayer flags ’ tied to the branches of 
such trees. In some places there are 
big and thick staffs planted on the 
ground with flags on the top. These 
flag staffs are called Dharchius. Some- 
times on the roadside or near the 
villages they pile a big heap ol stones 
in the centre of which also 
small Dharchius or flag staffs 
are erected. Those piles of stones are 
said to be Manthang and considered 
sacred by them. They use these 
places for purposes of worship and 
they congregate under these big trees 
to wliich the prayer flags are tied. The 
worship is invariably accompanied by 
the sacrifice of goats and the offer of 
wine to propitiate the deity. 

The Bhutias dispose of their dead by 
cremation or burial. A month after 
death they perform a ceremony'called the 
Dodung for the peace and satisfaction 
of the departed. Then an effigy of the 
dead is made, and all the good clothes 
of the departed are put on it. A Yak 
(Ohamari animal) is also brouglit on 
the occasion, and the spirit of the dead 
is invoked on it This animal is also 
tethered close to the effigy, and is dress, 
ed and decorated well. The ceremony 
commences from the morning and lasts 
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the whole day. The villagers, the 
kith and kin of the dead, are invit* 
ed for the ceremony and are sump- 
tuously feasted. Drink is the pro- 
minent item. After feasting is over, 
towards the evening, all the men join a 
dance taking swords in their hands ai^d 
forming a ring. A few will be standing 
inside or outside the ring holding guns 
in their hands. The former dance with 
certain gestures and postures which 
portray a good martial dance, in the 
course of which, at short intervals, the 
latter fire with blank cartridges. This 
continues till late in the evening and 
after this the dancers and the assem- 
bled men, women and children repair 
to the effigy. Here women also take 
part in the dance. In the course of the 
dance, one by one men and women 
approach the effigy and pay their last 
homage, regards and respects to the 
dead. Some of them go on bitterly 
bemoaning and bewailing over the effigy 
recollecting some of the old and past 
incidents connected with the dead. When 
most of them have done this, the clothes 
of the effigy are put on the Ohamari 
animal (Yak) on which the spirit of the 
dead has been previously invoked, as 
described above, and the animal is 
driven to the thick of the jungle away 
from the village. In some parts, I am 
told, they kill the animal and partake 
of its flesh. I saw this Dodung cere- 
mony personally in one village near 
Pongu on my way. 

The Bhutias load a collective life. 
They are unclean in person and habits 
to a degree. The men and women 
are fast getting devitalised owing to 
too much drinking and to the uncivil 
life they live. The club houses stated 
above are a source of menace to their 
well-being physically and morally. 


{To be concluded) 



PSYCHOLOGY OP THE VEDANTISTS 

By Dr. 22. Shamasastry, Ph, D, 


is no exaggeration to say that 
more than 2,500 years ago the au- 
thors of the Upanishads made oonsidera 
ble progress in their study of Metaphy- 
flios, Psychology, and Ethics. Corres- 
ponding to modern Absolutists, Personal 
Idealists and Bealists, the Upanishads 
are the works of three different schools 
of philosophers : those of the Absolu- 
tists, those of the Personal Idealists 
and those of the Bealists called Advai- 
tins, Visishtadvaitins and Dvaitins* 
The first school does not admit the 
existence of a Personal God. They say 
that there is only one Being termed 
Brahman, the great, whose characteris- 
tics are existence, sentience and happi- 
ness. It is the nature of sentience or 
knowledge to appear sometimes in its 
own form and on other occasions in the 
form of nescience. It is the experience 
of all that though the intellectual 
faculty is in order, man commits errors 
in perceiving, knowing, and thinking. 
Although his health is go. d, and his 
senses are correctly .working, he mis- 
takes a rope lying before him for a 
snake and steps back. Like the per- 
peption of a rope as a rope, the percep- 
tion of a rope as a snake is also a 
notion arising from the same sensifacient 
organs. Why should a rope sometimes 
appear as a rope and sometimes as a 
'snake ? There does not appear either to 
the seer or to an outsider any disorder 
in the sensifacient organs of the seer. 
Then how does the wrong notion origi- 
nate ? The Advaitins reply that it is 
the nature of sentiency itself to appear 
sometimes as nescience. This wrong 
perception or Avidya or nescience, as it 


is called, is set right by right perceiv- 
ing, knowing and thinking. That is, 
sentience works and stays in its own 
form. Conditions being equal, sen- 
tience works in the same way 
in all individuals. It follows 
therefore that sentience or conscious- 
ness is one and the same in all indivi- 
duals. The Advaitins go further and 
say that consciousness pervades the 
whole universe. 

Since sentience or consciousness 
naturally appears in various forms, it 
is the universal consciousness that 
shines as the material world. Just as 
sentience or consciousness transforms 
itself as a snake on its substratum of a 
rope, so consciousness itself can trans- 
form itself as the material world, itself 
being the substratum of the phenome- 
nal world. In their view the eye and 
other senses do not at all represent the 
things of the world as they are in them- 
selves. The sky, for example, appears 
to the eye as blue, and the moon appears 
as small as a span in its diametre. But 
neither is the sky blue nor the moon as 
small as a span. Hence they conclude 
that perception or Pratyaksha does not 
represent things as they are in them- 
selves. In short, anticipating the cele- 
brated German Professor Kant by full 
two thousand years they say that 
things do not appear in their own form 
and that the forms in which they ap- 
pear are not their real forms. But like 
Kant they do not stop there. They ad- 
vance further and say that the real 
form is Brahman or the Satchida- 
nanda, or a great Being characteri- 
sed by existence, sentience, or con- 
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Boionsness and happiness; and that 
oonsoionsness combined by eter- 
nity and happiness is the substratum 
of the phenomenal world. They think 
that while everything in the world is 
changing, sentience or consciousness 
alone remains undergoing no change 
in itself. The gradual growth of 
knowledge in men, as they advance in 
age, should not be mistaken for growth 
of consciousness. It is rather the 
matter known that grows in bulk, 
while consciousness in the light of 
which things are known remains 
constant and in its own form. It has 
already been pointed out that con- 
sciousness can transform itself into any 
form, as it does as a snake on the 
substratum of a rope. Accordingly 
they conclude that it is the eternal and 
universal consciousness that appears in 
the varied form of the world. 

The Advaitins distinguish pure or 
absolute consciousness from both 
objective and subjective consciousness. 
Objective consciousness is that aware- 
ness of things which one has in ones 
waking state, and dream is the type of 
subjective consciousness. Pure cons- 
ciousness or consciousness with no 
material touch is more or less similar 
to consciousness in deep sleep. Pure 
consciousness is not the function of 
either the intellect or the mind, or 
of the senses. For they are all material 
things and like other material objects 
they cannot exercise the function of 
knowing. They are always associated 
with consciousness and when they are 
active in waking and dream states, 
they discharge the function of knowing. 
In deep sleep, when they are inactive, 
there shines pure consciousness with 
no material touch, and it is for this 
reason that one is able to say 
(hat one slept happy and felt 
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nothing in deep sleep. Pure coh- 
sciousness is compared to an anvil otf 
which gold and silver articles are 
hammered while preparing ornaments 
out of them. On the anvil of conscious- 
ness the intellect and the mind are 
hammered by things of the world in 
the waking state and of the fancied 
world in dream. Though it is constant- 
ly hammered, it remains unaffected 
and unchanged in itself. Though the 
intellect and the mind are, on account 
of their material nature, changing from 
moment to moment and drop the im- 
pressions made on them by real or 
fancied things, they see the impres- 
sions on consciousness and recollect 
them. But for this eternal conscious- 
ness storing and showing all past and 
present impressions, the material and 
inert intellect and mind would not have 
been able to recall any past impres- 
sions. Without undergoing any change, 
consciousness can have all sense-im- 
pressions on it, just as a slate or black- 
board can have any matter written on 
it with a piece of chalk without under- 
going any change in itself. It is pure 
consciousness itself that is called 
Atman or Brahman. It is wrong to 
assume the existence of plurality of 
consciousness. For, instead of being un- 
limited, it becomes limited by time and 
place. Whatever is limited by time cr 
place is, as a rule, perishable and 
changeable. Besides, nothing is gained 
by ascribing plurality to consciousness. 

It is true that what is called matter 
is a pseudo-form of consciousness, as 
shown by the appearance of a rope as 
a snake. Since matter is a pseudo- 
form of sentience or consciousness, it 
cannot exercise the function of know- 
ing and revealing things. Hence the 
intellect and the miiid which are evi- 
dently material in their nature cannot 
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be organs of intelligence, as they are 
assumed to be by Western scholars. 
They can know and reveal things only 
in the light of consciousness. When 
they however present to consciousness 
things of the world or other pseudo* 
forms of consciousness itself, they 
superimpose upon those things their 
own limitations by time, space and 
causation, in addition to the twenty- 
four Gunas or colour, taste, smell, and 
other qualities, and five kinds of 
motion. Thus to the Advaitins or non- 
dualists pure consciousness, with no re- 
lation with objects or its own pseudo- 
formSi is real. When one understands 
it and merges oneself in it, one attains 
emancipation. Moksha or emancipation 
is the identity of individual conscious- 
ness with the universal consciousness. 
This is attained by knowledge of the 
nature of pure consciousness, and there 
is required no performance of worship, 
sacrificial rites or prayer. 

The Ethical Theory of the Advaitim 

According to the theory of the Advai- 
tins emancipation is attained by know- 
ledge of the true nature of Brahman. 
It is in short the merging of individual 
consciousness in universal conscious- 
ness. In order to effect this the only 
means they have propounded is Bahyo- 
t)arati or withdrawal of the mind and 
the senses away from the objective 
world or the pseudo-form of conscious- 
ness. Inactivity or Naislikarmya-siddhi, 
as it is called, is the only means 
to destroy tlio objective tendency of 
the mind and the senses. Their 
objective propensity is destroyed by get- 
ting rid of all Yasanas or past impres- 
sions of the world. So long as the re- 
collection of past impressions persists 
in the mind, there can be no hope of 
attaining emancipation. Hence in their 


view all activity, whether physical or 
intellectual, or whether secular or reli- 
gious, tends to increase Yasanas or 
sense-impressions of the world and thus 
prevent the merging of the individual 
consciousness into universal conscious- 
ness. For when the mind is set on 
objects of the world, there can be no 
thought of consciousness, either indivi- 
dual or universal. This is possible only 
when the mind is turned towards the 
thought of consciousness. Evidently 
inward and outward tendencies of the 
mind are opposed to each other. Neither 
of them can remain with the other side 
by side. Hence the Advaitins lay em- 
phasis on the importance of Sannyasa 
or renunciation of all worldly activity, 
especially all voluntary activity. There 
are, however, thirteen kinds of in- 
voluntary activities, such as seeing, 
hearing, breathing, opening and closing 
the eyes, eating and excretion, and 
other acts enumerated in the Vive- 
kasara of Sankarananda. Whether a 
man wills or not, these acts are done 
by the organs themselves. Sankara- 
nanda says further that the body is the 
effect of past deeds, and that so long as 
the result of past actions lasts, the 
body must necessarily last, and towards 
this end the result of past deeds itself 
helps the body to continue its existence 
somehow or other. This is seen, he 
says, by subsistence afforded by nature 
to life in the womb, and during sleep 
and fits. He concludes by saying that 
for the preservation of the body no 
strenuous effort on the part of man is 
needed. 

Thus a Sannyasiii is required to 
abandon all worldly activity and being 
above all distinctions of Dharma and 
Adharma, good and bad, right and 
wrong, he should merge himself in 
Brahman. 
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But this theory of transcendental ethics 
cannot be applicable to all. For the 
world consists of men of various stand- 
ards of intelligence and temperament. 
There are only a few persons who are 
fully qualified to live the life of a Sannya- 
sin after passing though a course of re- 
ligious studies as students. After finish, 
ing their study, the majority of people 
take to the life of a householder and are 
thus obliged to take up work. In their 
interest, both the Advaitins and other 
schools of philosophers have propound- 
ed a different theory of ethics. Start- 
ing with the question, “ what is the 
incentive for work, secular or re- 
ligious," they have expounded a theory 
of ethics which agrees with modern 
evolutionary theory of ethics. It 
includes in itself the hedonistic, utili- 
tarian and intuitive aspects of the 
ethical problem. They say that desire 
for pleasure is a natural characteristic 
of both man and beast. The oft-quoted 
saying met in all philosophical works 
is “Btlgflrdcva pravrittih," meaning 
that man's activity is from desire (of 
pleasure) alone. Utility also is involved 
in it ; for " no man sets to work without 
having some end or utility in view 
Begarding intuitive suggestion as an 
incentive for activity, the following 
verso is quoted by Mandanamisra in 
his Vidhiviveka : — 

'*B!llA.nd.m cha tirasohilm clia 

yathAirthapratipfidane 
An&gamasoha so’bhytlsah samayah 

kaischidtshyate." 

The meaning of the verso is— 

“ In the case of the young among 
men and animals the cause of their 
knowledge of desired and useful things 
is the recollection of habits inherent in 
. them through all their past births from 
time immemorial and with no begin- 
ning, as accepted by some scholars." 


In support of the same view he quotes 
the following verses also in the same 
work— 

Upasltehamiv4rthfiinftm sa kar6t- 

yavioh4rita 

S4rvarilpyamivftpann4 vishayatvdna 

vartate 

Sdiksh&chchhabd^na janit4 bhdivan&nu- 

gam6na vft 

Itikartavyatdiyd.m tdim na kaschidati- 

vartate 

Pramfi>natv^na tdim lokah sarvah 

samanugachchhati 
Vvyavahdrdih pravartanto tiraschfi.- 

mapi tadvasd.t 

Svaravrittim vikurute madhau pums- 
kdkilah katham 

Jantvitdayah kul4yA.ddh karane 

siksit&h katham 

Ahdiraprltividv^shaplavanddikriyftsu 

cha 

Jdityd.nvayaprasiddh^su prat y ay 6 

mrigapakshinftm. 
The moaning is: ''Pratibha or 
intuition seems to come in contact 
with desired things without any think- 
ing on the part of living beings. It re- 
mains as if it had taken the form of all 
desired things. Its origin is due to 
speech or recollection of the impres- 
sion made by speech. In doing what 
ought to be done none can go beyopd 
its suggestion. The whole world 
follows it as a reliable guide. Inter- 
course even among animals is due to it. 
How can otherwise a male Kokila bird 
change the tone of its voice in the 
spring ? How else are birds taught to 
build their nest ? How can otherwise 
birds and beasts confidently love 
certain things, hate soma other things, 
and learn swimming and other acts 
natural to them ?" 

In the view of ancient Indian 
philosophers the combination of intui- 
tion, utility and desire for pleasure 
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and aroidanoe of harm is the incentive 
for action. 

In the case of mankind however neith- 
er intnition nor its combination withde- 
sire of pleasure and utility can make a 
man moral in his worldly activity. For, 
if there is no other check, social, i*eli- 
giouB or political, to restrain him from 
unmoral, immoral or unpatriotic pro- 
ceedings, he will surely go astray. The 
ancient Indians think that unless 
human nature is kept under strong dis- 
ciplinary restraints, its tendency is to 
err more often than not. Herein lies 
the value of religious books, secular 
moral writings, and unassailable opinion 
of elders in each community. In the 
opinion of Eautilya, the author of the 
Arthasastra, the aim of the Sastras is. to 
teach man the necessity of keeping his 
senses under control. They are like 
uncontrollable horses ever ready to 
throw the man overboard. But there are 
men who, though unacquainted ^Yith 
the Sastras, keep themselves perfectly 
moral. How did such men come to 
Inow the radical principles of mora- 
lity ? They would not have kept them- 
selves within moral bounds, unless they 
had had some easy means to know 
which is moral and which is immoral. 
In the view of ancient Indians the easy 
means to teach man the elements of 
morality is social and religious com- 
mand conveyed by verbs in imperative 
mood through language, spoken or writ- 
ten, and secular or religious. There is 
no doubt that such commands appear- 
ing in spoken or written language, 
secular or religious, are based upon un- 
challenged social opinion of the com- 
munity or nation speaking that lan- 
guage. There can be no doubt that all 
proverbs and short sayings are of such 
an origin. As each community or nation 
advances in its intellectual and spiritual 


knowledge, the moral commands 
also change for the better keeping pace 
with the communal or national ad- 
vance. This is the verdict of the history 
of all communities. Such an origin of 
the knowledge of ethics is clearly ex- 
pounded by Jaimini in one of his 
Mimansa-sutras. It runs as follows 
*Ghddand.lakshan6'rthd d h a r m a h. ” 
The meaning is that whatever is a 
beneficial command is Dharma or righte- 
ousness. The commentators add that It 
is so both in secular and religious wri- 
tings, (Idkd v6dd cha). The aphoristic 
saying of Jaimini is explained as fol- 
lows. Whatever action is commanded 
to be done by a verb in imperative mood 
either in secular speech or writing or 
in sacred literature is Dharma. Such 
command is classified to be of three 
kinds : Obligatory commands to bo 
observed every day, and optional and 
conditional commands. *'Go to bed early 
and get up early before sunrise ; pray 
to God three or two times a day, morn- 
ing, midday and evening." '*Speak the 
truth, never utter a lie : do not neglect 
your studies." These are obligatory 
commands to be observed and depend- 
ing upon no condition. ‘'If one wants 
to enjoy heavenly happiness after death 
one should perform the Jyotishtoma 
sacrifice ; if one likes to be free from 
disease, one should live upon fruits and 
give up all other kinds of food." These 
are optional commands. “If one is afraid 
of early death due to some incurable 
chronic disease, one should pray to 
God for long life : on days of solar or 
lunar eclipses one should bathe and 
pray to God." These are conditional 
commands. These and other commands 
a])pear in secular or sacred literary 
works and are acceptable to all in the 
community in which they are current. 
They are cultural in origin and their 
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oorrenoy is duo to the approval of the 
society as a whole. Those who demur 
to observe such commands, have, as a 
rule, an inherited or natural tendency 
to immoral proceedings. 

What Mr. Laird says summing up 
Kant’s views onelihics in his “Study In 
Moral Theory” is quite in agreement 
with the above views of Jaimini and 
other ancient Indian scholars. On page 
20, he says : — “Duties are unconditional 
demands, categorical imperatives, self- 
justifying injunctions. The “ought” of 
morality may very well justify itself. 
On page 40 he continues to say, “ A, 
categorical proposition is a statement 
asserted directly and without condi- 
tions or governing conjectures, while a 
hypothetical proposition is one in which 
the apodosis is expressly contingent 
upon, and governed by a ruling pro- 
tasis (or assumption or hypothesis). 
Extending this usage by analogy, Kant 
meant by a categorical imperative one 
that is not subject to conditions or qua- 
lifications, but on the contrary “ shines 
like a jewel by its own light”, while 
hypothetical imperative is borrowed 
and contingent. The latter class Kant 
sub-divided into rules of skill and coun- 
sels of prudence, remarking that the 
precept for the physician to cure his 
patient is a matter of skill and that 
prudence can never yield us certainty. 
A command of morality is subject 
to no governing clause. Counsels 
inform us that we must employ certain 
means if we desire certain ends.” 

In his Y4kydirtha-ratna Ahobila says 
that “the Sastra called Mimamsa 
treats of the nature of Dharmii (good 
or bad moral act). Dharma is according 
to Jaimini a commmd or injunction. 
Prabhakara is of opinion that so far 
as secular acts are concerned, whatever 
U signified by a verb in imperative 


mood as fit and possible to be worked 
out (E4rya) and is exemplified by the 
practice of elders in society is an 
incentive for work. 

^ Accordingly it follows that ethical 
ideas are as evolutionary as the 
source language which is the vehicle of 
these ideas. Quite similar is the 
conclusion arrived at by modern evolu- 
tionists. According to Mr. Stephen 
(Science of Ethics, P. 372) “The 
Moral sense is a product of the social 
factor.” Again on pages 350 and 351 
he says that “the conscience is the 
utterance of the public spirit of the 
race ordering us to obey the primary 
condition of its welfare.” 

Ethical ideas may be classified into 
four groups : universal, religious, social, 
and political. Those ideas which 
appeal to man irrespective of race, 
caste, creed or nationality are evidently 
universal. Veracity, piety and sincerity 
are considered virtues to bo strictly 
observed among all civilised nations. 
So are fidelity, chastity, loyalty 
friendship, reverence and obedience. 
Then come charity, hospitality, kind- 
ness and gratitude. Virtues of the 
first group are universal. Fidelity and 
other virtues mentioned above are 
tinged with the social, religious and 
political ideas and are therefore found 
to differ in degree from nation to 
nation. These are not so unconditionally 
observed as veracity, piety and 
sincerity. Some people are more 
hospitable, loyal, friendly and charit- 
able than other nations. Virtues are 
never practised for their own sake. In 
commercial and political fields even, 
.veracity is made to change its colour.' 
Absolute morality is a thing unknown 
in this world. Such being the oaaa 
it is impossible for man to . depend upon 
picture, utility, or intuition for 
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guidance in his aobivity. It; is only 
general social approval that; can bo 
safely looked for as a moral guidance. 
For society adapts itself to the change 
ing conditions and circumstances of the 
world and modifies its views on social, 
religious and moral customs. While 
preaching its adherence to the strict 
observance of veracity and other un- 
conditional virtues, it rejects old social 
and religious customs and begins to 
observe new customs as more moral. 
The end of all activity, whether moral, 
unmoral or immoral, is the achievement 
of soma desired object or avoidance of 
harm. Objects to be desired are too 
many and evils to be averted are 
equally innumerable. Accordingly there 
is no end of man's activity either for 
satisfying his desires or for averting 
evils. Social or communal disapproval 
may sometimes restrain a man from 
unmoral or immoral action ; but if his 
action lies within moral bounds, there 
is nothing to prevent him from wasting 
his life in his pursuit after physical and 
intellectual pleasures. This is clearly 
stated by Mandanamisra in his Yidhi- 
viveka (P. 441) as follows 
“ Esha khalu purushah svabh4vatah 
r4g4dy&vi3htah dridha phalaih up4yaih 
yishaydp4rjane pravartam4nab tad4k- 
shiptamandih tatpakshapitt na vigalita- 
vishayaprapancham 4tmatatvam upa- 
disbtam pratyetum paribh4vayitum 
v4 alam. Earmdpaddsaistu anu- 
sishtah kritak&manibarhanah sv&bh4« 
viky4h pravrittdh nivrittah s4strty4« 
ykm karmapravrittau vyavasthitah 
dftntah k4maih ab4dhitaman4b saknfiti 
tkdrisamapi 4tmatatvam upadishtam 
pratyetum paribh4vayitum cha. Drish- 
tftnaiva karmavidhayah 4tmagn4a4dhi- 
kkraprayfijankh." 

^'Naturally aciuiitedby desire and 
other pass! ons man always endeavours 


to acquire various objects of desire with 
unfailing and decisive means and being 
ever attracted by those objects and 
being attached to them, will miserably 
fail to understand or attend to the 
teachings about Atman who is beyond 
the sphere of the objective world. If 
he is however taught and initiated in 
the doctrine of rituals, he will abandon 
his worldly desires and worldly acti- 
vity, and devoting himself to the prac- 
tice of rituals in peace and without 
being disturbed by worldly Idesires, he 
will certainly be able to understand and 
attend to the teachings about Atman. 
Thus the doctrine of rituals is an evi- 
dent means to the attainment of the 
knowledge of Atman." 

The above explanation of the utility 
of the doctrine of rituals as a means to 
prevent man from too much of worldly 
activity was not acceptable to other 
scholars. Their objection is also noted 
by Mandanamisra in bis Vidhiviveka 
(P. 442) as follows : 

‘*K4me tu s4dhyo rAgUdyabhivyAptA- 
y&m sv4bh4viky4m pravrittau up4ya- 
darsandna svahastdiddinditsabdah s4stra- 
t4m ativartate. Na hi tad4 purushah 
anusishtah sy4t. Svachohandaohdsht4- 
y4m tvanugnilydta. AthApi hitamupadi- 
sat sdistram tath4pi prakrity4 duhkh4- 
nushaktdshu k4mydshu updiyadarsa- 
n4na pravartayan na hitdpaddsi sabdah 
syftt." 

‘Words that teach a man a decisive 
means to attain his desired end in his 
natural propensity towards objects of 
his desire will then fail to be a Sastra. 
Nor in this way is a man taught well. 
He is on the other hand permitted to 
follow his own bent of mind. Even if 
this kind of teaching were to be regard- 
ed as a Sastra, its teaching would not be 
sweet to him because of its teaching a 
painful means to attain his desired end." 
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Hence oonsisfienbly with their spiri- 
tual teaching and with a view to 
rescue man from his natural 
materialistic tendency, the ancient 
Indians hit at a new theory of 
ethics. It is the theory of action with- 
out aspiring for its results. As a corol- 
lary deduced from this are tlie princi- 
ples that virtue is its own reward, that 
one should do one's duty for its own 
sake, and that one should learn only 
for the sake of learning. The whole of 
the 3rd chapter of the Bhagavadgita is 
devoted to the exposition of the theory 
of work with no aspiration for its 
results. “More cessation of work,” 
says the Bhagavadgita does not enable 
a man to attain the state of inaction : 
nor does he attain emancipation from 
mere renunciation of the world. No man 
can even for a moment remain inactive, 
for by Nature's qualities, such as Satva, 
Bajas and Tamas man will bo forced to 
do work. Having subdued his mind 
and senses, whoever sets to work with 
his organs of action with no attach- 
ment to the fruits of action is a man of 
morit. Hence, 0 Arjuna, do your duty ; 
for duty for its own sako is bettor tlian 
inaction ; if on the other hand you 
abstain from work, your physical well- 
being will also bo impossible. With a 
view to lead the world by sotting an 
example, you will bottor sot to work ; 
for whatever a leader in society does 
is also done by others following his 
example.” 

The Srimad Bhagavata applies the 
principle of action without aspiration 
for its results to politics and economics 
and says that kings and administrators 
should be as much disinterested in their 
work as householders. It regards self- 
aggrandisement as robbery deserving 
punishment. In a dialogue between 
king Yudhishthira and Narada regard- 
54 


ing the politico-economic principles 
taught to Frahlada by an ancient saga 
called Ajagara, it says (Book 7, Chap.l4, 
Versos 5, etc.) as follows;: — 

Yudhishthira : — ” Tell me, 0 divine 
sage, in what way can a householder 
like myself, ignorant of the duties of 
a housoholdor, attain to the high posi- 
tion referred to by sago Ajagara.” 

Narada “A householder, 0 king, 
doing all the duties assigned to him 
with no other end in view than that of 
pleasing God Narayana should serve 
great sages. Hearing often the sweet 
stories of His incarnations with firm 
faith in Him and in the company of 
men with mind under their control ; 
and having cultivated a taste for the 
company of the good, he should get rid 
of undue attachment to his wife, 
children and other kinsmen ; being free 
from attachment to them, ho should 
rise, as it wore, out of dream ; though as 
a wise man ho has no lovo of any kind 
of activity for the sake of his body and 
his houseliold, ho should like a man of 
tho world set to work; ho should disinte- 
restedly commond whatever his kins- 
men, parents, sons, brothers or friends 
say and desire ; he should do all this, 
appoxring to enjoy all that wealth 
which God has created in the throe 
spheres, tho earth, air, and sky ; but 
remembering at tho same time that 
mea have a right of ownership of only 
as much as is enough to fill their belly 
and that whoever aspires for more than 
that is a thief deserving of punishment ; 
he should look upon the deer, camel, ass, 
monkey, rat, snake, bird and flies as 
his own offspring; for what is the 
difference between thorn and his own 
offspring ? Though ho is a householder, 
he should not oxort too much for the at- 
tainment of Trivarga, charity, wealth, 
and enjoyment.” 
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I<> should be noted how the ethioal 
principle of the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadgita that men should, work 
with no desire for the results accruing 
from it is made the basis of the politico- 
economic principle that man has a right 
to only as much of the results of his 
work as will be enough to satisfy his 
alimentary craving, (Sarira-yatra) or 
the maintenance of his body, as it is 
called in the Bhagavadgita. Man is a 
social intelligent animal. So long as 
he is strong, he can bear the burden 
of society, and when he is infirm, his 
society will take care of him and his 
household, provided that the economic 
principle expounded here is observed by 
one and all to the very letter. For the 
Indian philosophers whose ideal of 
life is the attainment of the state of 
inaction with annihilation of the will, 
this politico-economic principle is a 
self-evident truth deducible from the 
philosophic principle of renunciation 
of the pursuit after objective pleasure. 
It should also be noted that it is the 
king who is hero asked to observe the 
principle. It follows therefore that 
the principle applies to all household- 
ers, whether priests, kings, merchants 
or tillers of the soil. The verse in the 
original runs as follows : — 
YAvadbhriy^ta j5,th&ram tAvat svat- 
vam tu ddhindim, 

Adbikam y6’bhimany6ta sa st6no 
dandamarhati.” 

Conveying almost the same idea is 
the following verse quoted in the Su- 
bhashit i-ra t na- bhandagara (Ed. 1911, 

P. 79) 

Vartate y^na na vin4 naro vAinchhatu 

nd>ma tat, 

Tat6* dhikArtha pranayl prishto dadyftt 
kimuttaram 

The meaning is this Let a 
man desire by all means that with- 


out which he cannot live. What 
reply can he possibly give if he is 
asked why he desires to possess more ? 

The Upanishads lay emphasis on tlm 
acquisition of that kind of knowledge 
which, when acquired, renders the rest 
quite intelligible (yasmln gnd.te sarva- 
midam gnd.tam bhavati). There must 
necessarily be one fundamental princi- 
ple upon which human society turns like 
a door on a pivot. If such a radic^ 
principle is known, all other spaoiai 
minor principles can be clearly under- 
stood, and no sociological principle caUi 
if it is valid, contradict any other socio- 
logical principle. Accordingly, if selfish- 
ness and self-aggrandisement are ethical- 
ly had and condemnable, they are equal- 
ly had and condemnahle both economi • 
cally and politically. It a man or a 
band of men are so intelligent and skil- 
ful as te acquire enormous wealth and 
power by employing a number of dul- 
lards as slaves and loaves them to their 
fate after he or they liave accomplished 
the work, his or its character is not 
only morally defoctivo, but also econo- 
mically and politically harmful. 

A Hindu sociological principle con- 
sistent with the Hindu ethical principle 
of “action without aspiration for its 
results” is “sarvA janAh sukhinA 
bhavantu,” “Lot all men be happy.” 
All men cannot be happy at all in a 
society in which a few are more anxi- 
ous about their own well-being than of 
the society as a whole. In the view of 
the ancient Indians a man who cares 
most for his physical and intellectual 
pleasures with no attention to the well- 
being of his fellow-beings is not only 
unspiritual, but also immoral. For an 
action can be regarded good only when 
it is involuntary, that is, when it is not 
voluntarily undertaken for the sake of 
physical and intellectual pleasures* 
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This is the ethioal principle of the 
Advaitins. The ethioal principle of 
those who believe in the existence of a 
personal God is that an action can bo 
termed good only when it is done with- 
out aspiring for its results. Except 
these two radical principles there is no 
other moral principle to judge of the 
moral worth of an action or thought. 
Accordingly in the view of the ancient 
Indians acts undertaken for one’s own 
physical or intellectual pleasures are 
not merely immoral, but also unecono- 
mical and impolitic. In the light of 
this ethical theory it needs no mention 
theX the exclusive occupation of portions 
of the globs by a single race of mankind 
is not merely immoral^ hut also unecono- 
mical md highly impolitic. It maybe 
that but for this exclusive occupation, 
those portions of the globe also will faro 
in no distant future as a land of warring 
castes, sects and nationalities like 
India. But it must bo borne in mind 
that the present conflict between sects, 
castes, and nationalities in India is en- 
tirely due to the fact that the Indians 
forgot those two golden ethical princi- 
ples. If however they begin to observe 
these principles like Mahatma Gandhi 
and others, there can bo no doubt that 
the present communal warfare in India 
will vanish in no time. This conflict is 
at bottom economical. Non-Brahmans 
want to oust Brahmans from govern- 
ment service, because Brahmans as high 
officers acted for their own physical and 
intellectual pleasures losing all sight of 
their glorious inheritance of spiritua- 
lity and activity only to bo used in the 
interests of others. If they begin to 


live like Yagnyavalkya in the court of 
Janaka, Vasishtha and Yisvamitra in 
the court of Dasaratha, like Chanakya 
or Eautilya in the court of Chandra- 
gupta, like Bana, Kalidasa, Yaraha- 
mihira and other poets and scholars in 
the empire of Chandragupta of the 
Gupta period, like Hemadri and Yigna- 
nesvara in the court of the Yadavas of 
Dovagiri, like Homachandra in the 
court of Kumarapala of Gujarat, like 
Yidyaranya in the court of Bukka, 
the emperor of Yijayanagar, and a host 
of Brahman and Jaina householders 
and Sannyasins whose self-denial made, 
the rich live like the poor and the poor 
like the rich, then and then alone the 
baneful effects of castes, sects, and reli- 
gions will disappear from India and 
peace will reign supremo between castes 
and communities. It is not meant 
that unlike modern India ancient India 
was free from sectarian and religious 
conflicts and that all the people then in 
the land strictly followed the two 
ethical principles mentioned above. 
There is on the other hand plenty of 
recorded evidence to assert that India 
was as infamous for its immoral, un- 
economic and impolitic tlioughts and 
acts as any other country on the globe 
at the time. All that is meant here is 
that the few souls mentioned above 
were like the few stars in a moon-lit 
night and that they were able enough 
both by their precept and example to 
arrest the progress of immorality in the 
land. It is only true spirituality and 
moral character and not selfishness and 
religious cants that can save a nation 
from degeneration and ruin. 



SUFISM : ITS GBOWTH AND CHAEACTERTSTICS 

By Prof. M. A. Slimtery 
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S EFOBE passing from the second 
period and introducing the cha 
racteristics of the third wo may 
mention a few noted names of Persian 
Sufis with some of their sayings, so 
that the reader may form an exact 
idea of what they meant by Sufism. 
1 . Habib Ajamio : — He was an Iranian 
and the earliest-known Sufi. Ho died 
in about 738 A. D. In the beginning 
of his life he was a money-lender 
and afterwards became *an ascetic. 
He built a monastery on the banks 
of the Euphratis and lived a retired 
life. Ho was a friend of Hasan Basri 
who was a theologian and was known 
for his learning. It is said that once 
Hasan visited Habib and in course of 
conversation asked him how ho became 
so famous for piety, to which Habib 
replied, “I devoted my time in purify- 
ing my heart while you wore busy in 
lecturing and blackening papers". 2. 
Ibrahim Adham He died in 875 A.D, 
Ho was a prince of Balkh whicli place 
was once the cradle of early Iranian 
civilisation and religion of Zoroaster 
and afterwards a centre of Buddhism. 
Like the Buddha this Iranian cliief gave 
up his worldly comfort and adopted an 
ascetic life. In many respects his life 
resembles that of the Buddha. lie lived 
a very long life of about hundredy ears. 
His sayings are : — (l) Two loves cannot 
co-exist in one heart. (2) When a stranger 
requested him to guide him to the 
nearest place where ho may take rest, 
Ibrahim showed him the cemetery. (3) 


To rule over one’s own self is better than 
to rule over a nation. 3. Fuzail, son of 
Ayaz : — Ho was a Persian of Marve, 
once the capital of the Iranian empire, 
where Buddhism had some influence. 
He died in about 803 A.D. His sayings 
are : — (1) I love God and hence I wor- 
ship Him. (2) There is safety in solitude* 
(3) All things fear him who fears God, 
4. Ahmad, son of Khazruyah : — He 
was a native of Balkh ; he died in about 
851 A.D. He was a contemporary of 
Ibrahim Adham. Ilis sayings are : — 
(1) Kill thy soul so that you may give 
it life. (2) Moans of reaching God are 
very clear. God is clearly seen and if 
you fail to see Him you aro blind. 5. 
Abu All Saqiq: — He was a native of 
Balkh and died in 812 A. D. He met 
Ibrahim Adham. He was accused oJ 
being a lioretic and was killed at 
Khutan. It is interesting to note his 
dialogue with Ibrahim hero, though it is 
not certain who put this question and 
who gave reply : Abu Ali : — How do you 
earn your livelihood? Ibrahim: — I do my 
best and if I obtain anything I thank 
God; if I fail, I remain patient and hope. 
Abu Ali That is done by dogs of our 
country. Ibrahim : — How would you 
do ? Abu Ali : — ^If I obtain anything, I 
spend and help those wlio need. If I fail 
I thank God. Ibrahim Your ideal is 
higher and nobler. 6. Hatam Asam (na- 
tive of Balkh). He died in 871 A.D. His 
sayings are:— (1) A Sufi should accept 
four kinds of death, viz,, (1) white death 
which moans hunger, (2) black death 
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which signifies patience in distress. (3) 
red death. i.e.. opposition to passion and 
desires. (4) green death or use of Snf 
(rough woollen) garments. 7. Maruf 
Earkhi ; — His father was a Zoroastrian 
converted to Islam. He died in 821 
A.D. His saying are ; — (1) A Sufi in 
this life is a guest of God. He should 
behave as it is becoming of a guest, lie 
has a right to be served by a host but 
no right to demand. He may request his 
host for his comforts. (2) Love is a gift 
from God. (3) Sufism moans striving to 
know the Real and neglecting the non- 
real. (4) Sufism means to know the 
divine reality. 8. Abul Husain Nuri 
of Khurasan : — IIo died in 295 Hiji^a. 
His sayings are *(1) You know God 
through God Himself. (2) Intellect is a 
guide who himself is helpless in guiding 
man towards the truth. (3) I looked on 
His light and Icopt on looking till I be- 
came light myself. (4) Sufis are those 
whose soul is purified from all human 
impurities. (5) A Sufi is neither a mastOj. 
of worldly riches nor its slave. (0) A Sufi 
is neither attached to anything nor 
anything is attached to lum. (7) Sufism 
is neither performing religious rituals 
nor knowledge of science and philo- 
sophy. It moans moral perfection. (8) 
Sufism means freedom, manliness, non- 
attachment (to worldly desires) and 
generosity (self-sacrifice). (9) Sufism 
moans renunciation of selfish gains with 
the object of gaining truth. (10) 
Sufism means enmity of world and 
friendship of God. 9. Basliar-o-Hafi 
of Khurasan: — Ho died in 841 A. D, 
His great grandfather was converted 
from Zoroastrianism into Islam by 
Ali the 4th Khalif. His sayings 
are:— (1) It is a terrible calamity for 
him who does not know his God. (2) A 
Sufi is one whose heart is clear with 
his God, 10. Yaliya Maaz IIo lived 


at Balkh and died at Nishapur in about 
867 A.D. His sayings aro:“-(l) A sincere 
lover does what is desired by the Be- 
loved. (2) Ascetics renounce pleasures 
of this life but a Sufi renounces those of 
next life also. (3) Ascetics are strangers 
to tlie pleasures of this life, expecting as 
reward tlio pleasures of paradise but a 
Sufi is stranger oven to paradise, (4) 
Whoever sees anything besides his Be- 
loved cannot see his Beloved. (5) True 
love cannot bo increase! or decreased 
by the Beloved’s kindness or cruelty. 
11. Bayazid of Bastam (Khurasan):— 
IIo is one of those few ^ufis of this 
period who have written books on 
Sufism. His work was used by the 
celebrated Imam Ghazali when he 
wrote on the same subject. Bayazid’s 
great grandfather was a Zoroastrian 
converted into Islam. He died at the 
age of about 103 years in the year 874 
A.D. IIo is one of the most celebrated 
Sufi saints of this period, noted for ex- 
pounding tlio doctrine of annihilation 
and pantheism. Ho was a poet, theo- 
logian, philosopher and Sufi. His 
sayings are : — (1) Beneath my cloak 
there is nothing but God. (2) I am 
Saqi (Cup-bearer), ^lae (Wine) and 
Maiklnr (Wine-drinker). (3) I wont 
from God to God till I heard from 
within “ 0 thou I.” (4) Pride of self- 
virtue is worse than committing any 
groat sin, (5) Sufism moans neglecting 
cojnfort and accepting suflering, (6) 
Lovers of God are distinguished and 
known by their generous, loving humble 
heart. 12. Sari Saqati (Teacher of Junid). 
Ho died in 8G7 A.D. Ilis sayings are : — 
^ (1) True wisdom is non-attachment 
to the self and devotion to tlio truth. 
(2) When you say God is one, you 
moan your soul is one with God, (3) 
The Sufi’s light of knowledge does not 
extinguish the light of his piety. 
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13. SahljSon of Abdullah of Shushtar: — 
He died at the age of 50 in about 
896 A.D. He was a contemporary of 
Junid. His sayings are (1) You 
may not appreciate Sufism in the 
beginning but once you know and 
appreciate it you will continue to do so 
to the end of your life. (2) It you 
do not practise Sufism and call 
yourself a Sufi you are a great hypo- 
crite. 14. Junaid of Nihawand : — Ha 
was one of the greatest Sufis of the 
period and a master in Theology. He 
used to lecture on and discuss Sufism in 
his Khankhah. He had a number of 
pupils who studied Theology and 
Sufism from him. Ho died in 29S Hijra 
or 910 A.D. His sayings are: — 
(1) Sinking ecstasy in wisdom is better 
than sinking wisdom in ecstasy. (2) The 
highest honour is to meditate on His 
unity, (3) For thirty years God spoke 
with mankind by the tongue of Junaid 
though Junaid was no longer a Junaid 
and men knew it not. (4) Sufis are of 
one family with which a stranger cannot 
join. (5) Sufism means you must die 
in God and live by Him. (6) A Sufi 
should be like the earth which is 
trodden by all and like a cloud which 
rains over everything. (8) Sufism 
means detachment from non-Gol. 
(9) Sufism is purity. (10) A Sufi’s in- 
ternal side is God and external 
mankind. 15. Husain l^Iansur Hallaj. He 
was a native of Baiza in Fars (South 
Persia). His grandfather was a Zoro- 
astrian converted into Islam. He was 
a great traveller. Ho visited India 
Iranoxiana, East Pei-sia and other 
places. Ho was a great poet, philosopher 
and author. He used to lecture on 
metaphysics in the method of scholastic 
philosophers. He became very popular 
at Baghdad and his popularity cost him 
^is life. His defiance of current ortho- 


dox view and large number of followers 
created jealousy and fear in the Vazir 
(Prime Minister) of Khalifa Al-maqta. 
dar. He was accused of saying ** I am 
the Truth ” or I am the Reality.” He 
was tried and condemned to death. Ho 
showed groat calmness when crucified 
with two of his disciples named 
Haidarah and Shirani. As he as- 
cended the gallows he recited some 
verses of which the following is a 
translation. (1) My Beloved and myself 
are the same. If you see me you see 
Him. (2) My Beloved binds my hands 
and foot and throws mo in the sea (of 
passion and desires), and yet forbids 
me to get wot (by sin). (3) I shall 
exist for over if I know how I obtain 
existence. (4) Unity is that truth to- 
wards which none can turn nor it 
turns towards any one. IG. Abu Bakr 
Shibli (of Khurasan) ; — He was a 
celebrated Sufi and a classmate of 
Husain Mansur Ilallaj. Ho was not 
free and open in statinghis views 
on religion. He did not give cause 
for any complaint to the orthodox 
class, particularly after experiencing 
the terrible end of his friend. He died 
at the ago of 87 in about 946 A.D. 
His sayings ; — (1) True freedom is the 
freedom of heart from everything but 
God. (2) Sufism means God’s company 
without caring for this world. (3) A Sufi 
is one who is separated from creatures 
and joined to the Creator. (4) Sufism 
is like a burning flash of lightning. (5) 
Sufis arc children of the Truth. (6) 
Sufism is to guard against seeing the 
phenomenal world (as reality). (7) A 
Sufi lives in this world as not born. (8) 
Sufism means control of faculties and 
observance of breath. (9) A Sufi looks 
on all creatures as his owm family. 

From the above we may form an 
opinion about the Sufis of this age. 
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Most of them as pointed out were from 
Eastern Persia, by which we mean Balkh 
and Khurasan, and from Soian, whore 
Buddhism had penetrated. One cannot 
gay to what extent these Sud saints 
were influenced by Buddhist theory of 
Nirvana, ascetic life and wanderings. 
Some of them have shown great zeal 


for Islamie conception of unity of God 
and others were inclined to pantheism. 
Sufism wasmot formed into a definite 
school of thought in this period. Each 
man had his own particular views which 
extended from the beliefs of a pious 
orthodox Mnsulman to those of a free- 
thinker and pantheist. 


THE PURVA MIMAMSA 
ByK.S. Bamciswami Sastri, B.A., B.L. 


f HIS system is so called because it is 
introductory to the Uttara Mi- 
mamga or Brahma Mimamsa known as 
the Vedanta Sutras. Though it is true 
that even without undergoing all the 
Vedic Karmas as a necessary pre- 
requisite of Vedantic study, a person 
dowered with the necessary discrimi- 
nation and dispassion, and spiritual 
equipment and tliirst for liberation 
may plunge into the Vedanta proper, 
it is a settled doctrine of the living 
Vedanta that pure Vedic Karmas per- 
formed in the right spirit generate 
that purity of mind which fits the Jiva 
(embodied soul) for the bliss of know- 
ledge and liberation. Jaimini,tha author 
of the Purva Mimamsa Sutras, system- 
atised the Karma Kanda of the 
Vedas, just as Badarayana, the author 
of the Brahma Sutras systematised 
the Jnaua Kanda of the Vedas. The 
former investigates and proclaims the 
nature of Dharma, the latter investi- 
gates and proclaims the nature of 
Brahma. 

Mimamsa means (investi- 

gation of things worthy of reverence). 
The Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini consist 
of twelve books. The first book dis- 
oussea the authoritativeness of Vidhi 
(Vedic injunction), Artliavada (Vedic 


explanatory passages). Mantra (hymn) 
etc. The second book deals with 
Apurva and otlier topics. The third book 
considers the nature of Sruthi (revela- 
tion), Linga (significance of a passage), 
Vahfja (context), etc. The fourth book 
deals with the principal and tlio sub- 
ordinate rites. The books from the 
fifth to the twelfth deal with other 
ritualistic matters. 

The Mimamsakas admit five Pramanas 
via,, perception (Pratyaksha), inference 
(Anumana), scripture (Sabda), compari- 
son (Uparaana), and implication or 
presumption (Arthapathi). Kumarila, 
who was a great Mimamsa authority, 
added a sixth Pramana viz,, Anupalabdhi 
(non- apprehension), which is more or 
less an aspect of inference. The Purva 
Mimamsa affirms the existence of souls. 
The contact of the soul with the mind 
is due to Karma. Thus in this respect 
it attacked the materialist ic and nihi- 
listic systems by its special logical weap- 
ons with great success. In another 
respect also it achieved a notable result. 
It gave a reasoned defence of scripture 
as a source of truth, nay, as the sup- 
reme source of the supreme truth. It 
showed how Veda is Anadi (eternal and 
beginningless), and Apaurusheya (not 
the work of human minds). No other 
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thinker prior to Jaimini established the 
eternity of sound on such a convincing- 
ly rational basis. The concatenation 
of sounds and sequence of words form- 
ing the Veda is eternal. The connec- 
tion of sound and sense, of word and 
thought, is eternal. The Veda is Swatah- 
pramana (self-evident) and is not of 
borrowed validity. The Mimamsakas 
do not say that the Veda is the work of 
God. They affirm that the Veda is eternal. 
They classify the contents of the Vedas 
into (0 Vidhi (injunction), Mantra 
(hymn), Namadheya (name), Nishedha 
(prohibition), and Artliavada (expla- 
natory and illustrative passages). 

Thus the Mimamsa settled the pro- 
blems of soul and scripture in a new 
and original way and lielpod in the 
restoration of the Vedio doctrine in 
India. It pointed out that the Vedas 
treat of rewards of piety enjoyable in 
another world and that hence tlie soul 
survives death and is immortal. It 
differentiates the Puruslia from the 
Buddhi (understanding) and the In- 
driyas (senses) and the Sarira (body). It 
postulates a plui’ality of souls and 
affirms that each soul is Vibhu (infinite). 

In another respect also it did a 
service to the cause of Vedic religion. 
According to it the externality and the 
reality of objects are true. Kumarila 
Bhatta relentlessly attacked and exposed 
the hollowness of the view that ideas 
have no substratum of external reality 
and the view that everything is mere 
Sunya (void). Prabhakara affirms eight 
categories Dravya (substance) ,Guna 
(quality). Karma (action), Samanya 
(generality), Paratantrata (dependence), 
Sakti, (force), Sadrisya (similarity) 
and Samkhya (number). This analysis 
proceeds on the linos of the Nyaya 
system. Visesha is not recognised as a 
category, as it is only a quality. 


The Mimamsa did another service to 
Indian thought and life in that it gave a 
new stress and significance to Dharma 
and related ethics to metaphysics 
aright. Jaimini defines Dharma as 
Gkodana-lalcshana (as distinguished by 
being of the nature of a mandate). Such 
mandates are given to us by a source 
outside ourselves. Dharma leads to 
happiness in heaven. Thus the Mi- 
mamsa fought and overthrew the mate- 
rialism of the Gharvakas and the sub- 
jectivism and nihilism of the Buddhists. 
It prevented ethics from being mere 
hedonism and from being based on the 
shifting sands of the voice of conscience 
and the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and based it on revelation. 

One of the distinctive contributions 
of the Purva Mimamsa is its doctrine of 
Apurva, The act is done now and the 
result is to come long after. Apurua is 
the link between act and fruit. It is 
the positive force created by the act and 
operative till and at the time of the 
fruition of the act. It is the fruit- 
giving potential energy which is the 
resultant of the act. 

But the system of Purva Mimamsa 
has many defects as well. It does not 
affirm a Supreme God and has no note- 
worthy account of the world- process. 
In this respect it is on an oven lower 
level than the Yoga system. It has not 
formulated any principle of unification 
of the pluralism of souls. Its explana- 
tion that Apurva brings about rewards 
and punishments of acts is not accept- 
able, as no non-intelligent principle can 
bring about such results. Later writers 
on Mimamsa brought in God and 
thus made it a Sesiuara Mimaynsa. The 
Mimamsa failed also to give to the 
world a doctrine of Moksha or libera- 
tion in bliss divine and supreme. 



LIGHT FROM THE LIFE OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
PARAMAHAM^A ^ 

By M. Onanasambandam, B.A. 

SBAND and inspiring are the thou- uplift and benefit of the present and 


ghts that arise in us whenever we 
think of that sacred soul. What kind of 
homage save faith and reverence can we 
pay unto that great awakener of God* 
consciousness who always thought and 
taught of God and His ways and raised 
the human heart to its sublimest mood I 
The different religions meat and melt 
in this unique personality as easily and 
gracefully as the different rivers join the 
vast ocean, and there they become freed 
from their oppressive namoi and forms. 
Sri Ramakrishna is the glorious con- 
crete expression in man of the unutter- 
able abstract impression of God*s love. 
He is the connecting link between the 
visible and the invisible, the finite and 
the infinite. One can imagine the absence 
of the earth, sun, moon and stars, in fact 
ho is unconscious of them during his 
deep sleep state ; but is there a man 
who can possibly imagine the absence 
of the indispensable Power that has 
made them possible and real to the 
human mind and understanding ? Tt 
was Sankara the propounder of Adwai- 
ta philosophy who said that although 
a man is blessed with a superior life 
and the sound state of his senses, still 
if he fails to know his soul he is said to 
commit suicide. Negligence with res- 
pect to Atma Vidya or Brahma Vidya 
is as destructive as death. It is only 
the man of self-knowledge that can taste 
bliss which is the highest possible state 
of existence. This life of bliss the 
Paramahamsa lived and taught for the 
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future generations. 

Ho is perfect Truth personified. He 
is the divine love embodied in human 
form. Is not God the energy of love ? 
Sri Ramakrishna is the simple loving 
child of God with his gentle smiles and 
ecstasies all his own. His gift to man- 
kind of supreme wisdom combined with 
intense compassion is a perpetual 
marvel and a mystery. He was not 
trained in any philosophical school or 
cult. But his words carried conviction. 
He is indeed by far the most confident 
messenger from Heaven who descended 
to this little planet to load man to the 
vision of the U ui vorsal Being's Beauty 
without much argument. His sight, 
touch and speech purified and reformed 
tliose that came near him. His sacred 
memory is enough to spiritualise any 
man of faith and sincerity, who really 
longs to know him. Prom his life we 
come to know that all of us are under 
the greatest obligation to live in Truth 
and speak Truth and Truth alone, be- 
cause every atom of which t he world is 
formed expresses scientifically Truth 
and nothing but Truth. Truth is the 
very substance of the Soul or God. A 
paddy seed sown in the earth will 
sprout and give us only paddy and not 
ragi or wheat. It follows from this 
that a life not based on Truth is a lost 
life. This earth we inhabit is related 
to the universe in the same way as a 
drop of water is related to the ocean 
and if we can even faintly picture 
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before our mind's eye fthe Almighty 
oosmie energy which surrounds and 
permeats everything in the entire 
universe, we must only stand breathless 
and dumb even as Arjuna stood in fear 
and confusion before the Visvarupa of 
Sri Krishna on the battle-field of 
Kurukshetra. One must naturally then 
feel disposed to scorn his Ahamkara and 
to meekly sink his own personality in 
this most wonderful Infinite Power 
and exclaim with great conviction of 
mind and soul, “ 0 God ! only Thy will 
prevails in spite of what all men may 
say and do T* Thus the world exists 
and must continue to exist only as a 
matter of divine necessity and divine 
sympathy. 

And it is not owing to men's choice 
or men's prayers that the Universe is 
obeying its laws. It is divine love that 
keeps the Universe fresh and alive, in 
spite of men’s coming and going. The 
tender love that causes the gentle drops 
of tears to trickle down the cheek 
causes also the rains to fall from above 
to the scorching earth below. The 
very same love which sees and knows 
the worlds through the medium of the 
human eyes, also envelops and enlight- 
ens all the universe by the aid of the 
sun, moon and stars. Hence it is that 
the pious Prahlada saw God every- 
where because God is Love. 

And the loving Paramahamsa by his 
life and example has proved that man, 
though physically conditioned to bo a 
mere speck or atom in this univorso, 
is yet spiritually infinite and entitled 
to say with truth, “ I and my Father 
are one" which is also the essence 
of the Vedic teaching, “That thou 
art." If Sri Bama was the guiding 
deity of his age, if Sri Krishna was 
similarly the guiding Spirit of his 


own age, Sri Bamakrishna is certainly 
the spiritual guide of this iron age. In 
the Paramahamsa all the four modes of 
Yoga find their harmony and fulfilment 
and his love to mankind is even superior 
to the mother's love to her baby. When 
once we come to know his mission to 
the world, the human body can no 
longer afford to bo simply a lump of flesh 
at the mercy of animal desires, which 
bring pleasure and pain in turns. On 
the other hand this fleshy body becomes 
the living sacred temple of God shedd- 
ing hope, light, love and encourage- 
ment as evidenced by the life of this 
remarkable saint. Among living bodieSt 
the human body is a potent instrument 
of God and it is through it Ho chooses 
to appear, speak and instruct all man- 
kind. Avatars are rightly considered 
as the one God appearing in human 
shape at different periods in the life of 
a country. “ By my own will I appear 
from ago to age, when righteousness 
declines and unrighteousness reigns” 
— said Sri Krishna, who hold sway over 
the cosmic will. And Sri Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa is an Avatar of God who 
appeared in this modern age. 

His message of love and light has 
touched and illumined the hearts of 
doubting men and is gradually bearing 
fruit. His very name is a beacon light 
to many a struggling soul bent on the 
spiritual life of calm and bliss. May 
He, the child and herald of God who 
flooded the whole world with God-idea 
through his greatest disciple Swami 
Vivekananda, give us strength and 
courage to realise, even while we live, 
the great creator, the Lord of love, of 
whom it is written in the Scriptures : 
“ Not an atom moves but by His bid- 
ding". May He, the God-man who is 
our light and guide, who brought peace 
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and love to ns, enable us to sing with 
Sadhu Yaswanii the living Indian my- 
stic, 

0 Light Supremo I 
I take refuge in Thee 
And I drive out of my heart 
The darkness of Desire.” 


And may He also by the praotioal 
life which he lived before our eyes in- 
spire us to fully follow the teaching of 
Christ Jesus : 

“ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness and all these 
things will be added unto you.” 


SELECTIONS PEOM THE ADHYATMA EAMAYANA 

AYODIIYA KANDA: CHAPTER VI 
Sage Valmiki in Pkaisb op Rama 


[After crossing the river Ganges and 
visiting the sage Bharadhwaja, Rama 
makes his way to the Mount Chitrakuta 
on which the hermitage of the saintly 
Valmiki is situated. On seeing his 
honoured guest the great sage, who 
knew the real nature of Rama before- 
hand, is overcome with joy and receives 
him with great love and reverence. 
Rama in turn :’alutos him respectfully 
and says, “ At the command of my 
father I have come to the forest. The 
reason for it is already known to your 
holiness. Now, please suggest to me 
some place where I may stay peacefully 
with Sita for some length of time.” To 
this the sago replies as follows :] 

Thou ^ alone of 

all the worlds gwu supreme 
abode art) all 

objects uw Thine places 

of residence are) ^ verily. 

52. Thou art the supreme abode * 
of all the worlds, and all objects form 
Thy place of residence 

[1 All the worlds rest In God before and 
after creation since He is their material and 
efficient cause, and during their period of 
manifestation too they are in Him, since they 
are supported by Him. 3. Qcd being the 
Antaryamin, the Omnipresent, abides in all 
beings.] 


II nxH 
II vt II 

0 son of Eaghu’s house 
^RRRR^) IT# thus 
Ucl) ^ Thy upqR#! ordinary 
dwelling place (jrt by me) is 
told 0 chief of Eaghu’s race 
‘accompanied by Sita’ 
thus special place 

2 ^: enquiring about Thy 
which permanent dwell- 

ing place (FTf 5 is) ugr that 
now) I tell. 

53-54. 0 son of Raghu’s house, what 
I have just mentioned is only the 
ordinary place of residence for Thee. 0 
chief of Raghu’s race, I shall now nar- 
rate Thy permanent place of residence 
to Thee that hast enquired about Thy 
special place by saying " accompanied 
by Sita”. 

n viv n 

ifiiuHT of the peaceful 
those who look upon others with 
an equal eye, i.e., who maintain 
strict impartiality in all matters 
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among living beings 
of those who are not inimical to 
anybody ^ and fwr Thee^^r alone 
^ always worshipping 

0«IW[ their) 554 heart ^ Thy irf^r- 
abode is). 

54. Thy permanent abode is the 
heart of those whose minds rest in 
peace, who entertain the same feelings 
towards all (whether friendly, antago- 
nistic or neutral), who are free from all 
feelings of enmity and who worship 
Thee constantly. 

II l(VI. II 

rw 0 Bama WwH both 
virtue and vice forsaking 
Thee 44 alone ever 
worshipping uwhis?^ heart dhrai 
by Sita u? accompanied ^ Thy 
pleasure-house is). 

55. 0 Bama, the heart of him who 
having given up the paths of virtue as 
well as of vice is ever devoted to 
Thy worship alone is verily the plea- 
sure-house for Thee associated with 
Sita. 

354ei3nqsBt Jwg 11 

1^4 ^ 94^ 'ii 11 


who 9 (used for the sake 
of emphasis) one who 

repeats Thy name 5^1 Thee tpr 
alone resorting to free 
from the pairs of opposites 
free from desires is) his 

heart ^ your fine house 

is). 

56. Whoever repeats Thy holy name 
and resorts to Thee with his mind freed 
from the pairs of opposites and desires, 
— the heart of snoli a one is Thy fine 
place of residence. 

<l*l«!iiW!t*l«h'l‘hHri«ll ^ ^ IIV.«II 

4 who RiisRiRw: devoid of ego- 
ism 5iRn: peaceful ^I«i^^<il1idi: free 
from attachment and anger 
<i*i<!il« i !(^^ ' q s»n: equally disposed 
towards a lump of earth, stone 
and gold i.e., view them with an 
equal eye and find no difference 
in them (»|5rP5r are) ^ their ^ 
heart If Thy qf house is). 

57. Whoever is devoid of egoism, 
established in peace, free from at- 
tachment and anger and equally dis- 
posed towards a lump of earth, stone 
and gold (i. c., ho who finds no dif- 
ference in them)*— the heart of such a 
person is verily Thy abode. 



news and beports 


Pandit Motilal Nehru 

To-day India is in mourning for tho 
death of Pandit Motilal Nehru, her 
trusted leader and politician. Although 
his prolonged illness and the frequent 
bulletins regarding his health liad in a 
way prepared the country even for the 
worst, the announcement of his passing 
away at Lucknow on Friday the 6th 
February, 1931, at G A.M. came as a 
terrible shock to the whole nation at 
this critical juncture of India’s struggle 
for liberation. The nation was eagerly 
hoping to receive the benefit of his able 
guidance and mature experience in de- 
termining the lines of policy to be pur- 
sued hereafter, when, however, the 
cruel hand of death snatched him away 
from our midst and left tho country 
poorer by removing one of the most 
able and outstanding figures from its 
public life. Born at Delhi in 1861 
Pandit Motilal, during the crowded 
period of his existence, proved to be a 
noble and valiant figliter in all fields of 
life. A lawyer of great eminence and a 
powerful champion of India’s national 
aspirations, his abilities wore of a typo 
that made them invaluable both in fight 
as well as in constructive work. If 
Mahatma Gandhi represents the idea- 
lism and Desiibandhu Das the emo- 
tional fervour that inspire and vitalise 
the Indian national movement, Motilal 
Nehru was the man who provided it 
with the required intellectual force and 
vigour of which ho was an embodiment. 
As a tactician and as a master of parlia- 
mentary debate and procedure Iio made 
his mark on tho floor of tlie Legislative 
Assembly by bis wise and able leader- 
ship of tho Swaraj party and proved 
himself to bo more than a match for the 
memWs of the India Government in 
their own field of political manoeuvring. 
In his heroic tussle with tlio Govern- 
ment, as in other fields of life, his conduct 
was always characterised by a Boman 
fortitude and an aristocratic dignity. 
^e was second to none in the sacrifice 


he made for the cause of his country. 
Besides foregoing the luxurious habits 
of a long life and courting the hard 
life of the gaol many times, he dedica- 
ted to tho nation tho major portion 
of his princely fortune and his palialat 
mansion, and above all ho has loft 
behind an invaluable legacy in his 
worthy son of whom India is justly 
proud. He has gone tlie way of all 
heroes to find tho fulfilment of his life 
in the bosom of God. May his noble 
soul rest in peaco there. 

Birthday Celebration of Sri 
Ramakrishna at R. K. Math, 
Mylapore, Madras 

The 96tli Birtliday Anniversary of 
Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna was cele- 
brated as usual with great eclat at Sri 
Bamakrishna Math, Mylapove, Madras. 
The proceedings of the day began in the 
early morning with Bhajana in tho 
central hall of the Math whore a large- 
Bizo photo of Sri Bamakrishna was kept 
on a dais tastefully decorated with 
ferns and flowers. Dari dra-Naray anas 
numbering over 3,000 woro sumptuous- 
ly fed at tho promises of the B. K. 
Students’ Dome, while about 300 devo- 
tees who had assembled at the Math to 
spend tho sacred day in divine commu- 
nion partook of tho holy Prasadam at 
the Matli. In the evening Brabmasri 
Miirti Bao Bhagavathar ol Saidapet 
entertained tlio assembled devotees 
with a Hari Katha Kalakshepam on the 
life of tho famous untouchable saint of 
tho south, Nanda. There was also a 
public meeting in the evening at 5 
o’clock under the presidentship of 
Hon’ bio Mr. Justice K. Sundara Chetty 
when two instructive lectures, one in 
Tamil and the other in English, were 
delivered by Mr. V. Somadeva Sarma 
and Mr. M. Damodara Kini, M.A., 
Professor of Chemistry, Engineer- 
ing College, resi30otivoly. The 
learned president in his concluding 
remarks paid a high tribute to the 
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practical nature of Sri Bamakrishna’s 
teachings and the beauty and wisdom 
of his recorded sayings. The meeting 
terminated with a vote of thanks propo- 
sed by Swami Avinashananda. The 
day’s function came to a close by 7-30 
F.M. with Mangalarathi and distribu- 
tion of Prasad. 

The R.K. Mission Students^ Home, 
Mylaporei Madras 

With the close of the year 1930 the 
B.K.M. Students' Homo completes the 
26th year of its existence. To com- 
memorate this occasion the Silver Jubi- 
lee of the institution was celebrated in 
a fitting manner under the presidency 
of His Excellency Sir George Frederick 
Stanley, the Governor of Madras. 
Unique in the history of the Home was 
the exhibition held on this occasion, 
which helped substantially to impress 
the public with the extent and variety 
of the work turned out by the different 
sections of the Home. 

During the year under report, there 
were 134 boys in the Homo, IG of 
them attending colleges outside, 22 re- 
ceiving instruction in the Home Indus- 
trial and Technical section and the rest 
reading in the Besidential School. Of 
the 13 boys w^ho appeared for the 
S.S.L.O. Examination 12 came out 
successful. Special mention is to be 
made of two old boys of the Homo, one 
of whom returned from English and 
Austrian Universities with a Ph. D. 
degree in Chemistry while the other 
was successful in the last I.G.S. Exami- 
nation held in London. 

In the matter of training the boys the 
Home followed its usual scheme of 
tutorial guidance and moral instruction. 
Boys were divided into groups of 15 and 
each group was placed under the direct 
guidance and supervision of a teacher. 
Beligious instruction was imparted to 
the boys in daily classes having differ- 
ent schemes of study for boys of different 
ages and also through the weekly lec- 
tures of a Swami of the Order. The usual 
games like foot- ball, hockey etc,, and 
special classes in drill for the physical 
culture of the boys were supplemented 
by vocational training and daily garden- 


work which, besides affording them am- 
ple scope for exercise, also gave them 
opportunities for learning useful and 
profitable arts of life. 

Though the total receipts of the Home 
for the year were Bs. 44, 276-13-0 there 
was a deficit of Bs. 1, 525-14-1. 
For the Industrial School with its ex- 
tensions and for the Besidential School 
there was an expenditure of more than 
Bs. 36,000 towards which the Govern- 
ment gave grants amounting to Bs.9,734. 
The recurring expenditure for the 
maintenance of the boarders and the 
running of the schools comes to nearly 
Bs. 3,500 per month; and as the income 
from endowments and other sources is 
much too small, this amount has still to 
be got by begging. So while thanking 
those who have helped the institution, 
the management appeals again to the 
public to subscribe generously and place 
the institution on a sound financial 
basis. 

Vivekananda Anniversary in 
Bombay 

The Sixty-ninth Birthday Anniver- 
sary of Srirnat Swami Vivekananda was 
celebrated this year with great eclat in 
Bombay. A public meeting was held at 
the Blavatsky Lodge with Sir Chunilal 
Mehta in the chair, who spoke on the 
achievoments of the great Swami in the 
West. The celebration took place as 
usual in the Ashram premises on the 
25th January, when more than two 
thousand people, men and women of 
all communities of cosmopolitan Bom- 
bay, gathered to pay their reverential 
homage to the patriot-saint of modern 
India. Tlio most remarkable feature of 
this year’s celebration was the Art and 
Industries Exhibition, which was open- 
ed by Sir Lallubhai Samaldas. In a 
beautiful speech Sir Lallubhai pointed 
out the greatness of the Swamiji and 
his unique method of reform. The Art 
Section was organised by Mr. Munshi 
Dey of Calcutta. Swami Sambuddha- 
nanda and Mr. Naoroji, the grandson of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, had to work inde- 
fatigably for making the exhibition a 
success. In closing the exhibition, Sir 
P. 0. Bay remarked ; 
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It is an agreeable surprise to me to 
see so many ladies and gentlemen of 
this big city of Bombay gathered in 
the Ashram in the name of Swami 
Vivekananda. I was under the impres- 
sion that South India was the strong- 


hold of Vivekananda, but I find to-day 
that Western India is also being influ- 
enced by him. Swami Vivekananda was 
a^ saint as was well as a patriot and an- 
ticipated Mahatma Gandhi on the pro- 
blem of untouchabilityl by forty years,” 
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The Habit op Happiness: By 
Sister Devamata, Published by Ananda- 
Ashrama, La Grescenta, Los Angeles, 
California, U.8.A, Price {cloth bound) 
Ss. 1/8. Pages 80. 

In her usual delightfully fluent 
style, Sister Devamata has written a 
new book, “The Habit of Happiness”. 
Though not as long as her previous 
works, the value of this slender volume 
is all out of proportion to its size. The 
title is itself an inspiration and each 
page is full of practical and profound 
wisdom, making it a useful and com- 
forting manual for daily needs. The 
Sister seems to have a special gift for 
translating Oriental ideas into Occiden- 
tal terms and readers will find each of 
the main chapters — Gladness of Heart, 
Detachment Planless Living, the Un- 
failing Light, the Laws of Life, the Seat 
of Happiness, Meditation as a Habit 
Builder and Obstacles to Joy — present- 
ing a fresh and interesting point of 
view. At the end of the book is an 
especially valuable chapter containing 
“Helpful Payings on Happiness', 
which have been chosen for their 
dynamic, joy-producing quality and 
which the Sister suggests bememoidsed 
as weapons against sadness, depression 
and discontent. This modest little 
book is so simple and direct in its 
style and contents, that it should ap- 
peal to the casual as well as the 
thoughtful readers. Copies can ho ob- 
tained from the Vedanta Kesari OfTico. 

The Bhagavad Gita : By D. S. 
Sarma, M.A., Professor, Presidency 
College, Madras. Price {cloth bound) 
Bs. 2 ; {paper bound) Rs, 1/8. 

Mr. Sarma is fairly well-known to 
the public by his writings on the Gita 


and especially by his recent book 
entitled A Primer of Hinduism”. The 
volume under review, containing the 
text and translation of the Gita to- 
gether with a valuable introduction 
and notes, is the result of the author's 
deep study of the scriptures ofHinduism 
and of Ills mature reflections on 
their teachings. Although the Gita has 
undergone many translations before, 
Mr. Parma’s edition of it has many 
features that justify its publication. 
Unlike most of the other translators, 
ho has boon able to combine faithful- 
ness to the original with the require- 
ments of pure and idiomatic English. 
We are glad to note that he has used 
the minimum number of Sanskrit 
words into the translation and that he 
has discarded such litoral renderings 
of conventional Sanskrit expressions as 
bull of the Bharata race', *tigor among 
men', etc , which sound so awkward in 
English. The value of the book is 
enhanced by a scholarly introduction 
extending over iovby two pages in which 
the author has utilised the results of 
modern critical research without doing 
the least injustice to tho greatness of 
the Gita as a book relating to the 
science of the spirit. His notes, though 
brief, are very illuminating, and on 
obscure and ^ controversial passiiges 
present the views of eminent commen- 
tators on the Gita, both ancient and 
modern. Though primarily intended 
for tho use of college students, we fool 
that there is much in tho book that will 
ho found useful by others as well. We 
heartily recommend it to our readers as 
one of the best editions of the Bhagavad 
Gita. Tho get-up is neat and handy. 

One Hundred Poems op Tayu- 
MANAVAR : By 2/. J?. Subramania 
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Pillai. Indian Edn., [full cloth mi gilt) 
Be. 1-4 ; Foreign Edn., (art paper, full 
cloth and gilt) sh. 5/6. 

This is an admirable attempt to put 
into English prose, a few out of the 
numerous songs of the great mystio 
philosopher and poet-saint of Tamil 
land. Each piece is preceded by the 
opening words of the original Tamil 
verso printed in English charaofcers. 
The book contains a valuable Foreword 
on the life and work of Tayumanavar 
written by the well-known scholar, Mr. 
K. S. Ramaswaini Sastri, B A. A B. L. 
Copies can bo had of the Author, 
(M. F. C.) Lawley Road P.O , Coimba- 
tore, S. India 

(1) Tni5 Diaby of a Dtsciplb, (2) 
Quest ; By T. L. Vaswani, PtihlUhed 
by the Theosophical Publishhig House, 
Adyar, Madras. 

These two small volumes record some 
of Vaswani’s innermost convictions 
and experiences. While the first volume 
is in prose and the second is in verse, 
it can be said irrespective of their form 
that both of them embody sublime 
thoughts on spiritual life expressed in 
beautiful and poetic language. The 
sours quest after the Beloved, the 
Lord's message of love to the soul, the 
mystic Murali of Rri Krishna, — these 
are some of the sentiments round which 
the author has woven his beautiful web 
of pdsras. Both the books reyeal a 
passionate love of beauty and a warm 
appreciation of the lovely side of nature 
coupled with a delicacy of feeling and 
high sense of purity which always 
keeps the poet above the sensuous and 
the vulgar. ' No spiritual aspirant can 
read them without feeling a thrill of 
joy and exaltation. 

How Theosophy came to Me: 
By C. W. Leadbeater, Published by the 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. Pages 162. Price Be. 1. 

The Rt. Rev. 0. W. Leadbeater is a 
veteran Theosophist whose name is 
well-known to all students of occultism 
in connection with his many learned 
books on that and kindred subjects. 
The present book is a piece of autobio- 
graphy which states how^ he first 
' ame to be interested in occult 
matters and how he happened 


to join the Theosophical Society. It 
also contains his reminiscences of such 
important leaders of Theosophy as 
Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
with whom he was closely associated 
from the first. It is also replete with 
incidents from the author’s own experi- 
ence, regarding Masters like Euthnmi 
and Morya, their eager solicitude for 
the progress of Theosophy, their timely 
guidance and warnings to its leaders, 
and their mysterious means of com- 
munication with them. Students of 
theosophy and occultism will find the 
book very interesting. 

Youth and the Coming Renais- 
sance : By T L. Vaswani. Published 
by the Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras. Pages 63. 

The booklet embodies the substance 
of a few lectures delivered by T. L. 
Vaswani to young men. They are 
inspired by a faith in the nation’s 
youth. Ho pleads for the formation of 
centres for the training of young men so 
that the Youth Movement in India may 
become more strong and vital. While 
ho advises young Indians to learn 
whatever there is good in the Youth 
Movement in the West, he wants them 
to stick to the ideals for which India 
has stood for long ages. He however 
warns the Indians against the tendency 
in India to minimise the importance of 
the body. He does not believe that 
bodily strength and physical efficiency 
are antagonistic to spiritual culture. 
The body is the temple in which the 
spirit lives, and every care should be 
taken to perfect its growth. Thus ho 
pleads for a system of self-culture for 
the young in which the body, mind and 
soul are equally cultivated and dedi- 
cated to the service of India’s poor. In 
common with his other writings the 
book breathes a spirit of fervent patrio- 
tism which unlike its western proto- 
type, is, however, rendered compatible 
with the love of humanity by the noble 
sense of spiritual idealism that forms 
the mainspring of the author’s inspira- 
tion. It places before young men 
correct ideals which, if followed, will 
result in the ennoblement of themselves 
as well as the country. 
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PRAYER 



scRoti RRfwPSiprRi^Ri spini^j^ 

Pi*i'"iwi ^ grRu'Ki^H II 

All Devas other than Thee give boons and protection (to their 
votaries) with their hands. I3ut competent, as thou art, to grant 
these even with a gesture of Thy feet, Thou, 0 Protectress of the 
worlds, art able to bestow on us not only freedom from fear and the 
fulfilment of our desires, but oven something more than that 
(i.e. Mukti.) 

Thou art the sun that illumines the inner darkness of the 
ignorant ; Thou art the channel running with honey of conscious- 
ness for the dull ; Thou art the rosary of Chintamani (i.e. rosary 
made of wish-yielding gems) for the poverty-stricken ; and Thou 
art the tusk of the boar Muraripu (reference to the incarnation of 
Vishnu as a boar to lift the earth from cosmic waters) for those 
sunk in the sea of births and deaths. 
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IN QUEST OP UNITY 


NIT7 in variety is the very loul of 
the universe. And to attain to the 
realisation of that unity is the supreme 
quest of human existenoe. Indeed, man 
In every station of life is faced with 
the profound mystery of human des- 
tiny. A penniless peasant sitting jaded 
and tired in the evening of life at the 
door of his humble oottage is as deeply 
moved with the problems of life as a 
monarch wielding his sceptre over 
millions of souls. A sage or a scientist, 
a philosopher or a politician, a muse or 
an artist— every one is facing the pro- 
blem of life from his own angle of 
vision. But still the problem remains 
as baffling and elusive as ever ; the 
goal seems to recede away at every stop 
like the vanishing horizon before us. 
Sorely puzzled and riddled with doubts 
the aspirant cries out in the agony of 
his heart.— "f% f5T: 

11 

— “ Is Bitihman the ultimate 
cause? Wherefrom do we come? 
What enables us to exist ? Where 
shall we go after dissolution ? Oh on- 
lightened ones, what impels us to be 
associated with things causing happi- 
ness and misery?” Verily, no mind 
can attain to peace or rest until these 
eternal queries that beat in the breast 
of man meet with a satisfactory solu- 
tion. It has been reiterated in the 
scripture that any amount of idle phi- 
losophical speculation can hardly bring 
the truth nearer to our mind until 
and unless the truth is known and 
assimilated in the substance of our 
being by spiritual realisation. The 


difference between dry intelleotuallsm 
and spiritual intuition can hardly be 
overemphasised. The intellect is but 
a specialised aspect of the reality, a 
form of consciousness. It only does 
the work of a cinematograph ; it re- 
creates a picture of life which may be 
useful for practical purposes, but it is 
by no means the reality Itself which 
the human soul cries for. No doubt', 
an intellectual conception of the reali- 
ty of life has a value of its own ; for it 
conduces immensely to the apprehen- 
sion of the proper content of our earth- 
ly existence. But the final veil of igno- 
rance that screens the reality off from 
our vision can hardly be removed with- 
out the dawn of spiritual knowledge— 
the knowledge of the Unity that stands 
behind this fleeting show of life. For 
it is the Reality itself that is the very 
breath of the creative intellect and the 
life of all that is seen in the universe. 

But the diversity of the world seems 
to baffle all human enquiry. Various 
religions have attempted a solution to 
the subtle problem of life —each in its 
own way, and have, in most oases ren- 
dered confusion worse confounded. A 
religion to be acceptable to humanity 
as a solvent of all problems of existence 
must be scientific— a religion that 
would stand the test of reason and 
satisfy the highest aspiration of the 
soul. The modern sciences have made 
marvellous progress in the realm of 
matter and discovered a cosmic unity 
in the external universe. But they 
have utterly failed to provide an eter- 
nal background for the fleeting show of 
life. It is religion and religion alone 
that has succeeded in revealing unto 
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humanifcy tho unohanging basis of 
unity in this world of diversity. In 
the dim past ages tho seers of India 
visualised unity in diversity and pro- 
olaimed tho truth for the welfare of 
mankind. So did the Bishis say — 
“tpR I l” •‘^15 

i” ^ q 

<n[qf?r T— “ Tho Tmth is one. 
There is no diversity in the world. 
There is no 'second* but one. He that 
sees manifoldness in the world is sub- 
ject to an unending series of deaths." 
This is indeed the grand utterance of the 
ancient seers of India, that has given 
a final solution to the problem of life 
and rendered this soil of Aryavartha a 
homeland of toleration and love. If 
science has discovered tho solidarity of 
the universe, religion is credited with 
the discovery of tho spiritual oneness 
of all life from tho protoplasm to the 
most perfect of beings. It is the 
Vedanta that, in India, struck this 
note of unity in tho domain of spirit 
and matter in an age when the modern 
science was not even born. It is there- 
fore the aim of all seekers after truth to 
realise that unity— the highest concept 
of existence ; for where there is diver- 
sity, there is fear— 

iqit I qiN ?rpr qqfq i 
" Fear exists for him who soos diversi* 
ty in the one infinite Beality *’. In 
the Hindu scripture this supremo Bea- 
lity has been termed as Brahman- 
Existence- Knowledge-Bliss Absolute; 
and this is the most universal of all 
generalisations. Sightly has Swami 
Vivekananda said, " You and I are 
little bits, little points, little channels, 
little expressions, all living inside 
of that Infinite Ocean of Existence 
Knowledge and Bliss. The difference 
‘ between man and animals, between 


animals and plants, between plants and 
stones, is not in kind, because every 
one from tho highest angel to the 
lowest particle of matter, is but an ex- 
pression of that one infinite ocean, and 
tho difference is only in degree.’* In- 
deed, the universe in its various forms 
is but the various readings of the same 
Oneness— the Infinite Ocean of Being 
which is the eternal background of all 
forms of matter and energy and apart 
from which nothing has a reality of its 
own in this world of phenomena. 

In fact, a religion to bo universal 
must satisfy two great principles, — the 
principle of generalisation and the prin- 
ciple of evolution. Tho conception of a 
thing is very often seen to expand with 
the advance of knowledge. And our 
knowledge of a thing is gathered from 
a reference of tho particular to tho 
general, tho general to the more general, 
and everything at last to tho universal, 
— the last concept that we have — tho 
concept of existence. In the domain of 
religion the Vedanta has discovered the 
most universal of all concepts— the con- 
cept of Brahman which explains all 
diversity in the world. And it is now 
admitted on all hands that this 
unity in diversity is the very soul of 
'creation,* But the Hindu idoa of 
'creation* is quite different from the 
western conception. The Vedanta says 
that the world has not come out of 
'nothing.* The effect is but the cause 
reproduced. Tho whole 'creation* is 
but an evolution. For what is un- 
manifest in its potential state becomes 
manifest in the 'creation* which is 
nothing but the cause in another form* 
So does the Sruti say,— "WIOT 
ipm i”— ^o) I " 

^ qqaiPWi" — 

(%• q.) — "All this (th« manifestfld 
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world) was Atman (Brahman) in the 
beginning {ue., before manifestation).*' 
“All this (universe) wai^ unmanifest in 
the beginning. From the unmanifest 
came the manifest." As a matter of 
fact, the Vedantic conception of the 
universe is that it is but the cause re- 
produced and that Brahman Himself 
comprises both the manifest and the 
unmanifest I If* The 

one unchanging Beality is present in 
every form of evolution as clay is per- 
sistent in all its apparent modifications 
in name and form. So it has been said-— 

To imagine therefore that the world 
has an independent existence of its own 
apart from the Universal Beality is 
to admit that the pots have a separate 
existence apart from the clay— a posi- 
tion which is absurd on the very faco 
of it. Sri Sankaraoharya, the greatest 
exponent of the Adwaita philosophy, 
has emphasised the reproduction of 
Beality in the evolution of Nature. 
Brahman is thus the material and the 
efiEicient cause of the universe ; for it is 
from Him that the world has come into 
being, in Him it exists and apart from 
Him it has no existence. In the 
Vedanta Bhashya Sankara says,— 

SRw” I g i”— 

(%o »n«) I fiiw- 

qeft, ST iw I— (If"* 

“Tho effect partakes of the nature of 
the cause and not vice versa." "Tho 
^eet is inseparable from tho oauso.’’ 
"The world with its name and form 
'derives its existence from the Brahman; 
but the Brahman is quite independent 
of it." 

~ But through our ignorance (qi^Qf) 
-we consider the universe with its 


multifarious names and forms os quite 
distinct from the Atman— the Brahman 
of tho Upanishads. “ 

(f » *n«> ) —“It is Avidya that presents 
things as separate from tho Atman.*' 
I'or, '“It is the 

nature of Avidya to cause dififeren* 
tiation." From the Paramarthik 
(Absolute) standpoint there is nothing 
but Atman— one universal Beality that 
is changeless and eternal. It is the 
causeless cause — tho Substratum of all 
that is perceived by our senses. The 
rigorous monism of Sankara would 
never admit the co-existence of two rea- 
lities, sucli as noumenon and phenome- 
non. It is only tho noumenon that exists 
and the phenomenon has only an em- 
pirical reality. It is ‘unreal*, for it has 
no existence apart from the Braliman — 
the ultimate basis of our experience. 
But in the character of tho Self it is 
'rear for it is then realised as identical 
with the ultimate Beality. As a matter 
of fact this differentiation is caused by 
our limited senses and not by our Self— 
q r w i Rtd, 

— (f * *n<>) In the Chhandogya 
Bhashya, Sankara further says,—* 

"All thesd 

specialisations iii names and forms arc 
the result of our ignorance. But the 
effect (modification) is real when it is 
viewed as identical with the cause." For 
in that state of realisation nothing exists 
apart from the Beality itself, as when the 
pot is realised to be of the essence of cla:jri 
it (pot) is found to have no i^epar 
rate existence.— 

l”-— (w» W* »IT*, 
Thus it Is deal that 
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Beality is one— -boyond time, space 
and causation ; but it appears as 
many only when it is viewed 
through the prism of name and form. 
Swami Yivekananda has brought out 
the very same idea of unity in one of 
his lectures on Vedanta Philosophy in 
his own inimitable way. He says, “The 
idea of the Adwaitists is to gonoralise 
the whole universe into one— that somo- 
thing which is really the whole of the 
universe. And they claim that this 
whole universe is one, that it is one 
Being manifesting itself in these various 

forms It is this Being, the Sat, 

which has become converted into all 
this,-— the universe, man, soul, and 

everything that exists But then 

the difficulty arises that tliis would be 
pantheism. How came that Sat which 
is unchangeable, as they admit (for that 
which is Absolute is unchangeable), to 
be changed into that which is changea- 
ble and perishable? The Adwaitins hore 
have a theory which they call Vivar- 
tha-Vada or apparent manifestation 

The celebrated illustration used 

is that of the rope and the snako, where 
the rope appeared to be the snake, but 
was not really so. Even so this whole 
universe as it exists is tliat Being. It 
is unchanged ; and all the changes wo 
see in it are only apparent. Those 
changes are caused by Desha, Kala and 
Nimitta (space, time and causation), or 
according to a higher psychological 
generalisation, by Nama and Bupa 
(name and form). It is by name and 
form that one thing is differentiated 
from another. The name and form alone 
cause the difference. In reality they 
are one and the same.” 

Ignorance- bound, man does not know 
that real peace lies in the realisation of 
that unity — ^the most universal of all 
concepts. It is only the enlightened 


ones who go boyond the voil of names 
and forms and stand face to face with 
the ultimate truth which is one, and 
become the recipients of highest bliss. 
So does tho scripture say, •RIJ 

i 

— (Mundaka Up.) — “Just as the 
various rivers merge themselves in tho 
ocean by losing all names and forms, so 
does tho enlightened one transcending 
all names and forms, attain to the 
Divine One who is tho Eternal Puru- 
sha.*’ Every one bears within him the 
spark of Divine Fire, and to realise his 
identity with the Eternal Being is the 
summum bonum of human existence. 
This is tho real mission of life and every 
one must strive for the fullilmont of 
life's noblest destiny ; for therein lies 
perfect bliss and nowhere else. So 
Bays the soripturo,— g«l%rRr- 
UcJTl qsF ^ ^ m I 

5RIRFI. I 

n”— 

(Katha Up.) — “ Solo controller, the 
eternal Atman of all living things, who 
makes his own form diverse — the in- 
telligent who realise Him as seated in 
the self, — eternal bliss is theirs. He 
tho Eternal among the ephemeral, tho 
consciousness of tho conscious, who, be- 
ing one, dispenses desired objects to 
many, — the intelligent who see Him 
seated in their selves, to them belongs 
eternal peace, and not to others.” 
Thus tho Upanishads teach us to see 
everything established in the Atman 
and to realise the unity of existence. 
For, in that is the salvation of man. 
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OTfPir jp# ftscHcr: i m ^ 

Wf: n”— (Isha 

Up.)— “He who realises all things 
established in the Atman and visuali- 
ses the Atman in all things, does not 
hate anything. There can be no 
delusion, no sorrow for the wise who 
realise all things as identical with the 
Atman." 

In fact, it is the sense of duality — the 
idea of differentiation, which is the 
cause of all bondage, of fear and misery. 
For our misery is begotten of our unsa- 
tisfied desire for something which is 
viewed as separate from us. This sense 
of separateness is the matrix of all 
troubles in human life, and it is in this 
state of ignorance that one sees oneself 
as distinct from another though in 
reality there is no such diversity. 
When the unity is reached through 
spiritual illumination the idea of the 
knower, knowledge and the knowable 
is lost in this ocean of one cosmic cons- 
ciousness where there is no play of 
duality. So does the Sruti say,— 

ifS( ^ 


5Fr l”— "When there is 

the sense of duality, when one 
appears as distinct from the other, 
then alone one sees the other and 
one knows the other ; but when 
everything is realised as identical 
with the Atman, how can then one see 
the other and know the other ?'* Indeed* 
various ways have been laid down in 
the seripturos for the attainment of that 
divine vision, in accordance with the 
temperamental make-up and capacity 
of the individuals. That is why we 
meet with so many paths in the domain 
of spiritual culture. But this variety 
of paths notwithstanding, all roads lead 
ultimately to the same goal— the goal of 
unity. It is undoubtedly an uphill 
work to reach the destined end, but 
nothing is impossible of accomplish- 
ment to the sincere and the heroic souls. 

fit 

^<Pd l”— "The wiee say that the path 
is hard to go by, like the edge of a razor 
which is sharp and impassable.*’ But 
nothing great can be achieved without 
heroic efforts and sacrifice. Let us forge 
ahead and stop not till the unity--the 
goal of human destiny— is realised. 



ADVAITISM IN THE BBLIGIOUS EXPERIBNOBS AND 
THOUGHTS OF THE BHAKTAS 

By Surendra Nath Uitra, M. A» B. 8 g» L. 2*. 


rAtlT people labour under the 
impresBion that Advaitism ie 
inoonsistent with the religion of 
Bhakti (love of God), They mayi 
however, as they often do, reoog* 
nise the value of Bhakti as a stage pre- 
paratory to the religion of Juana (know* 
ledge of God). In the ariiiole, **Love 
in Ad vaita- Vedanta", published in 
the Vedanta Kesari in Deoember last, 
an attempt was made to show, from the 
metaphysical point of view, that the 
conservation of Love was consistent 
with the Advaitic conception of Brah- 
man, the ultimate Eeality. In the 
present article, following the history of 
the religious experiences and thoughts 
of the Bhaktas, an attempt will be 
made to show that Advaitism has not 
only often gone hand in hand with, but 
also provided the rationale of, Bhakti, 
accepted as the highest religious ideal 
to be realised. In short, the purpose of 
this article will bo to show, frovi the 
historical point of view, the consistency 
of Bhakti with Advaitism. 

In the history of religions, there has 
never been a dearth of Bhaktas con- 
scious of their oneness with God. Nay, 
there have also been, among them, some 
great religious geniuses, who, irrespec- 
tive of their positions as metaphysicians 
— monists, or dualists, or even profes- 
sing no system of metaphysics in parti- 
cular — have often reached some mysti- 
oal states sf consciousness, in which or 
after which they have emphatically 
asserted their identity with the 


Absolute (in some cases, even in spite 
of themselves). 

In the Christian Bible, we find Jesus 
saying, “I and my Father are one" [Bt, 
John; X, 30] . The fact that the Jews, 
in whose presence Jesus uttered this 
saying, took it as a blasphemy and were 
about to stone him for it, saying, “Thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God'* 
[John; X. 33] , shows that the Jews in- 
terpreted his saying as an assertion of 
his identity with God. Jesus, too, far 
from contradicting or protesting against 
this interpretation, answered them, '* Is 
it not written in your law, I said. Ye 
are Gods?" [John; X. 34]. 

“In Paul's language, I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me. Only when 
I become as nothing can God enter in 
and no difference between His life and 
mine remain outstanding." [William 
James : Varieties of Beligious Experi* 
once ; Lectures XVI & XVII, p. 418]. 

“ *In the vision of God’, says Ploti- 
nus, 'what sees is not our reason, but 
something prior and superior to our 

reason He who thus sees does 

not properly see. does not dis- 
tinguish or imagine two things. He 
changes, he ceases to be himself, pre- 
serves nothing of himself. Absorbed in 
God, he makes but one with Him, like a 
centre of a circle coinciding with 
another centre' 'Here', writes Buso, 
'the spirit dies, and yet is all alive in 

the marvels of the Godhead and is 

.lost in the stillness of the glorious 
dazzling obscurity and of the naked 
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glmple unity. It is In this modeless 
whtTB that the highest bliss is to be 
fQund;.” [Ibid.-;p.:420]. , 

Aoobrding to some people, the Chris- 
Man my sties* assertion of- unity -with 
God is only a metaphorioal(or exaggera- 
ted) way of expressing their experience 
of a very olose intimacy of relation- 
ship with Him; it does not mean any 
heretical tendency or anibition of these 
mystics to become identical with God 
dissolving their individualities, nor the 
‘Advalta-Vedantic doctrine of the meta- 
physical identity of the human soul 
with God. Such an explanation may 
hold good for a class of Christian mys- 
tics, especially the followers of Latin 
mysticism which was submissive to the 
doctrines and authority of the church 
and grew along the line indicated by 
Hugo, Bichard and Walter of St. Victor 
and by Bonaventura of the Franciscan 
Order. But the explanation does not 
square, without a considerable violence 
against intellectual integrity, with the 
experiences and teachings of another 
class of Christian mystics, especially the 
so-called “pantheistic** mystics of the 
Germanic school, who were condemned 
by the church as heretics, as they wore 
bold enough to outgrow the worship of 
the fetishes of the law and order — ^the 
Btoreotyped dogmas and government — 
of the formidably organised church. The 
Dominican Heist er Eckhart,who had to 
spend several years, eventually dying, 
in the prison of his Order, may be men- 
tioned as a type of this class. In the 
language of Frank Thilly [History of 
Philosophy, pp. 219-220] , “Ho applies 
human categories to the Absolute, and 
then withdraws them again as unsuita- 
ble to a transcendent being Mora- 

lity consists in bringing the soul back 
to God, In order to realise the purpose^ 
man must negate his individuality^ 


which, after all, is a mere accident, a 
nothing : *Put off the nothing and all 
creatures are ofU\..y.^.y Lovi/s pbe 
principle of ail virtues, it strives for 
tho'good, it is nothing but Ood Himself.'' 
He also used to say, “In returning to 
God, I become one with Ood again," 
[Ibid., p. 221]. 

. Can wo not conclude from the above 
instances that in Christianity, begin-, 
hing from Jesus onwards, there have 
been great religious geniuses, in whose 
lives we find a striking consistency of 
the love of God with a monistic ideal 
hardly distinguishable from that of the 
Advaita- Vedanta? At any rate, to prove 
that we are here in good company which 
cannot be ignored, we may quote the 
following eloquent remarks of the late 
Professor William James 
“In mystic states we both become one 
with the Absolute and we become aware 
of our oneness. This is the everlasting 
and triumphant mystical tradition, 
hardly altered by differences of clime 
and creed. In Hinduism, in Neo-plato- 
nism, in Sufism, in Christian mysticism, 
in Whitmanism, we find the same re- 
curring note, so that thcro.is about mys- 
tical utterances an eternal unanimity 
which ought to make a critic stop and 
think, and which brings it about that 
the mystical classes have, as has been 
said, neither birthday nor native land. 
Perpetually telling of the unity of man 
with God, their speech antedates 
languages, and they do not grow old.'* 
[Varieties of Beligious Experience ; 
p.p. 419], 

Turning to Islam, we find the Persian 
Sufi, Gulshan Baz, saying, “Every man 
whoso heart is no longer shaken by any 
doubt, knows with certainty that there 

is no being save only One. In His 

divine majesty the me, the we, the thou, 
are not found, for in the One there can 
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be no distinction. Every being who is 
annulled and entirely separated from 
himself, hears resound outside of him 
this voioe and this echo: I am Ood: he 
has an eternal way of existing, and is 
no longer subject to death.” [Quoted 
from Sohmolders by William James in 
The Varieties of Boligious Experience, 
LecturesXVIandXVII, p. 420]. The 
orthodox schools of Sufism claim to 
trace this monistic idea of absorption in 
the Absolute to, and even beyond, 
Muhammad and his devout son-in-law, 
AH, who had, unfortunately, to go down 
under the politicians on the passing 
away of the Prophet. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that the idea 
must have begun to flourish in Persia, 
at the latest, with Bayaxid of Bistam, 
and attained its climax in Husain Man* 
sur, who used to cry out “ I am God 
[Development of Metaphysics in Persia, 
by S. Md. Iqbal, p. 116 J. The follow- 
ing beautiful translated quotations from 
Jalalu’ddin Bumi show how intensely 
passionate some of the Sufis wore in 
following this idea: — 

“I have put duality away, I have 
seen that the two worlds are one ; 

One 1 seek, one I know, one 1 see, 

one I call, 

I am intoxicated with Love's cup, the 
two worlds have passed out of my kon. 
“In my heart Thou dwellost, else with 
blood I’ll drench it ; 
In my eye Thou glowest else with 
tears I’ll quench it. 
Only to bo one with Thee my soul desi- 

reth — 

Else from out of my body, hook or 
crook, I’ll wrench it. 
“O my soul, I searched from end to 

end ; 

I saw in thee naught save the 

Beloved ; 


Gall me not infidel, 0 my soul, if 
I say that Thou Thyself art He.” 

— [Quoted by S. N. Das Gupta in his 
presidential address at the Bangiya 
Sahitya Sammilan, Philosophical 
Section at Maju, in 1929] . 

It is said that this monistic idea in 
Sufism was taken from the Vedantie 
thoughts finding their way to Persia 
through the Indian pilgrims proceeding 
through that country to the still existing 
Buddhistic temple at Baku. For the 
purpose of the present article, however, 
it does not matter at all how the idea 
originated in Persia. Suffice it to say 
that the idea found its companionship 
with Islam, dominated as it was in 
Persia by worship through love and 
beauty, quite agreeable, and that the 
genuineness of the assimilation has been 
tested by many sufferings of the perse- 
cuted including the blood of martyrs. 

Now coming to Hinduism, we find 
Sri Ghaitanya, the founder of the Ben- 
gal School of Vishnavism, who seems 
to have been an out-and-out dualist in 
his metaphysical outlook, expressing 
his identity with God in some states of 
mystical trance, which his followers 
characterise as those of Antardasha or 
Mahabhava (literally, ''the internal 
state” or "the great state"). In the 
language of his ancient Bengali bio- 
graphy, the Ghaitanya Char itanirita, 
the love- intoxicated saint ” smiles, 
saying, I am He, I am He." [Muin Sof\ 
Muin Sei, kahi kahi hasay ] . 

His followers, of course, as is natural, 
explain such incidents as indicating that 
Sri Ghaitanya was an incarnation 
(Avatara) of God Himself, and not that 
the souls of living beings like us are 
identical with the Supreme Deity. I 
feel it proi^er here to leave it to the in- 
dependent judgments of the readers to 
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decide which of the two explanations 
is the more satisfactory in this casei 
and pass on to points much less contro- 
versial, if not to points in which a una- 
nimity of opinion can be reasonably 
expected. 

The religious lives of the great saints, 
|{7ukarama and Bamadasaswami who 
flourished in the reign of Sivaji, were 
dominated by a most passionate love of 
God; and it is also well-known, from 
their devotional poetical compositions in 
Mahratti, that they were both believers 
in the identity of the human soul with 
God. The late great saint, Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa of Bengal, was also a 
wonderful embodiment of a union of 
Bhakti and Advaitism. He was first 
initiated into the Bhakti-cult of the 
Shaktas by a Brahmana lady before his 
initiation into the Jnana-cult of the 
Advaita-Yedantins by a Sanyas! called 
the Nengta (lit. naked) Totapuri. He 
also tried several other religious cults 
in turn, including that of the madden- 
ing love of the Gopies of Brindavana 
emphasised by the Bengal School of 
Vaishnavism. It is common knowledge 
that every one of these procedures cul- 
minated in the same state of monistic 
absorption (Nirvikalpa Samadhi). 
Moreover, after trying all these various 
paths, including those of Christianity 
and Islamic Sufism, he never cast his 
vote either on the side of exclusive 
Jnana or on that of exclusive Bhakti, 
and his Advaitism blended so harmoni- 
ously with his maddening love of God. 
Even after attaining his highest reli- 
gious purpose he lived his whole lifoi 
rich with the plenitude of experiences 
of both these paths, alternating between 
the “Nitya” or the ineffable stillness 
and silence of the monistic absorption 
on the one hand, and the ''Lilas" or the 
wealth of sweetness, beauty and moral 


sanctity, on the other. Even his Guru 
Totapuri, who used to laugh at his 
visions of Bhakti as hallucinations of 
an eccentric and over-credulous brain, 
was ultimately forced, by his contact, 
to recognise the value of his love for the 
“Mother". 

If we look at the Bhakti- Shastras of 
Hinduism, we find an unequivocal as- 
sertion of Advaitism by many of them. 
The Bhakti of the Shakta-Tantras is 
saturated with Advaitism. The only 
difference between this Advaitism of the 
Tantras and that of the Advaita- Vedan- 
ta lies in the Shaktas* substitution of 
the doctrine of Shakti (Power) for that 
of the Vodantists* “Vivarta" (mistaking, 
under the influence of innate ignorance 
or defective perception, that an absolute 
substance changes into plienomena — 

But this diflfer- 
ence is immaterial for the purpose of 
this article; since, according to the 
Shaktas, Shakti is metaphysically identi- 
cal with Shiva, the Absolute, Who is 
again identical with Jiva, the individual 
self, while, according to the Advaita- 
Vedanta, too, Shakti is identical with 
Shakti man (that in which the Shakti 
or Power is said to inhere). 

In the Bhagavata Parana, which is 
, very highly valued by most Vaishnavas 
and is considered as the highest autho- 
rity by several schools of Vaishnavism, 
we find that when Shri Krishna ab- 
ruptly disappeared from the dancing 
ring of the Basa- Lila, the forlorn Gopis, 
while in search of the Bhagavan, began 
to imitate His actions, such as His 
modes of walking, smiling, seeing and 
talking, and, being absorbed in the 
thoughts of the Lover and possessed, as 
it were, by Him, communicated to each 
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other their identitjr with Him, each 
saying “J am Re" *. 

The systematic and orthodox Yedan- 
tio Advaitism may bo clearly distin- 
gnished by three peculiar doctrines; 
viz., (1) the doctrine that Brahman, the 
one Absolute Beality, is without a 
second, and is incapable of division into 
parts (Nishkala), of having attributes 
(Nirguna), and of having differentiating 
characteristics (Nirvishesha); (2) the 
doctrine of identity of Brahman with 
individual selves (Avibhagadwaita- 
Vada); and (3) the doctrine that, under 
the influence of a peculiar innate igno- 
rance, we erroneously think that a real 
substance changes into phenomena 
(Vivarta-Vada). 

The following quotations will show 
that the first of the above doctrines has 
the support of the Bhagavata : — 

^ ll” 

3 I I vv II 

[Having seen that Bheeshma had 
become united with Brahman, which is 
incapable of having any parts, they 
(Yudhisthira, etc.) all became silent 
like birds at the end of the day.] 

*141 5qtRrf^<ir 

fJifl*inw I 

u” 1 » i X 1 II 

[You are that Vishnu, who has been 
described (by the Vedas) as (the infini- 
tely great) Brahman, the unmanifested 
and changeless ground of all pheno- 
m 9 T>&,ineapable of haviag any attributes 

MRlw<isra: 1 

h” *n*, i«.xvx. 


and differentiating characteristics, the 
actionless absolute existenoe, and the 
(Self-manifested) light which enlightens 
all minds.] 

Verses 8-5-26, 1-10 21, 11-13-40, 
11-15-17, etc., of the Bhagavata may also 
be quoted in support of this point. 

The second of the above doctrings 
(Avibhagadvaita-Yada) can be supported 
by the following quotation from the 
Bhagavata : — 

ii” 

» I XI II 

[Thus (after the dissolution of all the 
Upadliis~the accretions like the body, 
etc., which are foreign to the self) realis- 
ing himself as absolute consciousness, 
by virtue of his changeless character as 
Brahman, he is to find rest, having be- 
come one without a second, even as a 
fire comes to rest after the combustible 
ingredients are burnt up.] 

Verses 7-13— 42 ; 11— 18— 21, etc., 
of the Bhagavata also illustrate this 
point. 

That the third, and the last, of the 
doctrines at issue (Vivarta-vada) has 
also the sanction of the Bliagavata, 
will bo evident from the following 
quotation : — 

I 

s>n#i.3^ ^ini g» T <at 
ll” in o n i vx ii 

[Just as the luminous orb (the sun 
or the moon) appears to be moving from 
its reflection in water held in earthen 
pots, by virtue of the water itself being 
thrown into motion by the wind, so 
the Absolute, immanent in all souls, 
appears to be moved by the desires per- 
taining to bodies (gross and subtle) 
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^hioli are all the oreation of its own 
Maya (illusion).] 

Verses 1—1—1, 11—18—27, etc., 
may also be quoted in support of this 
point. 

It is true that the word Maya is used 
also by dualistic Vedantists in a sense 
similar to the Advaitists*. That the 
Advaitists* meaning is the more natural 
one that can be ascribed to the word 
Maya occurring in the above quotation 
can be inferred from the word 
which shows that it belongs to the Self; 
according to the dualists, Maya is a 
power belonging to God (Iswara), and 
not to Jeeva (self). 

The great Vaishnava devotee, Sree- 
dhara Swami, who is unanimously re- 
cognised as a great philosophical 
scholar, has left a commentary on the 
strictly Advaitio Oeeta-Bhaahya of 
Sankar&ohdirya. In that commentary, 
although he has closely followed 
Sankara in his Advaitio presentation of 
the teachings of the Geeta, he has ex- 
plained the word Bhakti in the texts of 
the Geeta as meaning love of God, in- 
stead of Sankara's interpretation of the 
word in some places as an unflinching 
adherence to Jndina or knowledge. [The 
Bhashya of Sankara may be compared 
with the commentary of Sreedhara on 
the last verse of the 12th Chapter of the 
Geeta, as an example] . Moreover, in 
his last small paragraph, in conclusion, 
Sreedhara, by way of a polite protest, 
as it were, to Sankara, has most clearly 
stated that, accoding to tlie Geeta, it is 
Bhakti that is the best means for attain- 
ing liberation (Moksha), JnAna being a 
side-issue of Bhakti through the grace 
of God, and that Bhakti and JnAna, as 
used in the Geeta, should not be taken 
in the same sense, being separately men- 
tioned in the same context. ( " 



1 5T ^ 

’Veto.]* 

Sreedhara SwAmi also wrote a com- 
mentary on the BhAgavata Parana, a 
Bhakti- Shastra par excellence. In this 
commentary, too, he appears to be 
an Advaita-VedAntist. For example, 
in his commentary on the very first 
verse of the BhAgavata he has characte- 
rised the phenomenal world as false, 
which appears to be real, deriving its 
reality from the One Absolute Truth* 



He also wrote a commentary on the 
Vishnu PurAna — another Bhakti-Scrip- 
turo and one of the oldest PurAnas. So, 
in the person of Sreedhara, we find a 
perfect harmony of Bhakti with the 
strictest Advaitism of Vedanta. 

JnAneswara, a well-known commenta- 
tor of the Geeta in the MAliratti langu- 
age, was also as strict an Advaitist as 
any follower of Sankara, although his 
commentary is permeated with the 

% It miy not be out ot place to remark here 
that although, aoooiding to AdTaitUm, 
transoendental Bhokii (Love) and traneoen- 
dental Jnana (knowledge) are Identloal, yet 
empirioal Bhakti and emplrioal Jnana are 
oortainly dlflerent. Just as different kinds of 
emplrioal Jnana are also different (owing to 
the difference in the Upadhis, which, of 
course, oan be arranged in a hierarchy of 
Talnes). Henoe, it stands to reason whether 
Jnana or Bhakti (in the empirioal sense), or 
a oombination (Samuohohaya) of the two Is 
the best or ultimate means to the attainment 
of Moksha. Evidently Sankara was not a 
believer in a oombination and henoe subordi- 
nated Bhakti to Jnana; whereas, Sreedhara 
was a believer in a oombination or synthesis 
of the two as neoessary for Mukti. Herein 
lies the explanation of a fundamental differ- 
enoe between the followers of Jnana and of 
Bhakti belonging to different sohools of 
Vedanta, 
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supremacy of Bhaktii, harmonised with 
Jnftna. The Bhantas of the Mah&- 
r&shtra are also, by tradition, strictly 
Advaita-Yedantio in their philosophical 
outlook, although their religion is domi- 
nated by Bhakti. [‘Geeta-Bahasya’, by 
late B. Q. Tilak, Ohap. I and XV; and 
'World as Power (Reality)*, by Sir 
John Woodroffe, p. 76] , 

Madhusudana Saraswati, a profound 
champion of Adyaitism, who is very 
highly esteemed by all orthodox scholars 
of the system, composed, like a love- 
intoxicated Yaishnava of Bengal, the 
following verse for his Advaita-Siddhi 
(Ohap. II ; Sec. VII— topic SRHot 



5T ^ ll” 


[I know of no reality whatsoever 
beyond the lotus-eyed Krishna, whoso 


hands are adorned with a flute, whose 
complexion is like the lustre of a fresh 
cloud, who is clad in a yellow clothing, 
whose lips are crimson coloured like 
'Bimba-fruits', and whose face beams 
with the beauty of the full-moon] . 

Thus, we find, from historical eviden- 
ces, that it is possible for the philosophy 
of Ad vaita- Vedanta to be a rationale of 
a supreme religious ideal dominated by 
Bhakti. It has also been incidentally 
shown that Bhakti can be synthetised 
with Jn&na. It may bo remarked, how- 
ever, in addition, that a similar 
synthesis is possible in many other 
systems of religious philosophy too, and 
that, in spite of the synthesis, people 
may emphasise one or the other of 
the elements in various ways or mix 
them up in various proportions, accord- 
ing to peculiar demands of individual 
temperaments and consistent with the 
purpose of securing the maximum possi- 
ble success in practical religious life 
with the minimum waste of energy. 


WHAT IS MAYA AND WHY IS IT ANIRVACHANIYA ? 

Bij Prof, Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M, A, 

{Continued from last issue) 


* 1113 May a. considered from two 
view points — PilramArthic and 
Vyavahario — 

(2) It is the universal (’flPTR) which 
assumes a particular form. The 

universal is the causa and its parti- 
cular transformed state is its effect. 

«no, 

And 

“Mw SJ|I- 


The universal remains identical with 
itself in and througli its transformed 
state and all changes or modifications 
involve differentiations into names and 
forms. In this way, what is the true 
cause underlies its effects which may 
be regarded as its expressions. 

The M&yfl is two-fold. In its un- 
differentiated causal condition, it exists 
undivided in and indistin- 

guishable from, Brahma. It is real — 
in this state ; for, it is not then 
looked upon as separated (^) from 
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Brahma. This is its its uni- 

versal aspect. But when it appears 
differentiated in the form of effect or 
Rehif, it is unreal — in this 
state : for, it is now viewed by us as 
different or separated (^7^) from tlie 
Universal or Brahma. This is its 
its particular aspect ; and 
this is the ordinary Vyavdharic view of 
the world of Nama>rupas. In its 
the world is identical with 

Brahma and indistinguishable from it. 
But when the modifications of Nd.ma- 
rdpas (Vikaras) appeared, it is its 
—the world of NAma-rApas 
is now taken as something separate 
fJrff sfo, from 

the underlying, hidden universal, 
from Brahma and is regarded as self- 
sufficient entity. After the manifesta- 
tion of the changes or the unfolding of 
the differences of Nd.mfl-r(lpa3, some 
distinction or%§r^?Fr or u c., 

some particular modifications appeared 
which was not present prior to its 
manifestation. With this fact in view, 
the Mundaka-bhashya observes — 

The Brahma- Sutra also speaks of 
this%5r^^P7 in the Aphorism 2-1-4— 

For, all finites are divided 
like a water-pot, piece of cloth, pillar 
and the like. Modification is 

the characteristic of the divided 

(or finite) things, and it is this charac- 
teristic which separates one finite 
thing from another. This characteris- 
tic was absent prior to manifestation. ^ 

* This fact la brought oat in sfo 

1^: i” 


Brahma, as well as the world-seed, was 
devoid of modification (f^^) (in that 
stage, and therefore it (the world) is 
called as its I As soon as 

there is manifestation, changes or 
Vikaras involving N4mA-r5pas appear. 
But prior to manifestation, they were 
in or unmodified, universal form. 

(STo HFo, *.&, “All 

modifications are differentiations into 
names and forms." 

In the Taittiriya, we find it stated 
that before its differentiations (Vikaras) 
appeared, the unmanifeated or undeve- 
loped world of Nama-rupa may be 
designated as Atma ; for, it was indis- 
tinguishable from, and identical with, 
Atma in that condition. But as soon 
as it was differentiated, as soon as it 
manifested in visible form and modifi- 
cations of Nama-rupas appeared, it was 
now called as shaped and 

shapeless. That is to say, previously the 
Nama-rupa in seed-form was identical 
with (^Rr) Brahma and therefore it 
was Sat because unseparated, in- 
distinguishable, from Brahma. But as 
soon as it came out of Brahma in the 
shape of modifications (Vikaras) — as 
there was some distinction, some 
wo began to look upon it as 
something quite Anya (?IR) and un- 
related to Bralima, as self-sufficient 
and independent*. The modification or 
is distinguished from its cause or 
but it cannot be separated from 
it ; for, Prakriti lies hidden behind the 
Vikaras always — 

3k (Oharaoteristio of 

modiaotUoni) 

(dMded)." 
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"wrRr 

''There must be distinction between 
Prakriti and its Yikara, between the 
cause and its effect ; other^vi30 both 
would become synonymous.” 

There must, no doubt, be some differ- 
ence between the cause, and its modifi- 
cation in the form of its effect. But 
there cannot be absolute difference 
between them. Tet, in our Avidya- 
vastha under the influence 

of Avidya in whoso grip wo always are, 
we look upon the particulars of Nama- 
rupa, the Yisheshas, as absolutely sepa~ 
rate from the underlying universal or 
the I This is our Yyavaharic 

view of the world — 



(f « «n«, 

"It is our Avidya which (falsely) pre- 
sents the world as something quite 
different, as a separate thing, an inde- 
pendent entity.” 

But even in our Yyavaharic view, 
the changes really stand connected with 
their Samanya— the underlying hidden 
Reality — 

3Hi:” 

(!-> »no, i.i.i). 

"it is the universal which contains 
in it the particulars by giving them its 
own nature or reality All particu- 

lars are woven in or comprehended in 
the universal.” 

It is not possible therefore to sepa- 
rate the Nama-rupas from Brahma 
which is their sustaining ground, with- 
out which they cannot stand even for a 
minute. This is Sankara's Paramar- 
thio view. By this, Yikaras as such do 
not become unreal ; only they arc not 
to be conceived as something separated 


( 77 ) from the Reality, as self-existing 
and independent— 

I (so SIo, 

“The effects do not even now exist 
severed from the essence of the cause, 
independently.” 

Sankara remarks in the concluding 
portion of his elaborate discussion about 
the relation between the cause and its 
effects— 

(sfo *n«, ’i.'i.n). 

“ The author of the Sutras declared 
the effects as non* separate, non-differ- 
ent from their cause from the rd.rama.r- 
thic stand-point.” 

To declare the world of asttw- 

real is to make it separated from 
Brahma, to make it or different, or 
to put it outside of J3rahma. In this view, 
the Infinite would become simply as 
not- finite. But such an Infinite is a 
false Infinite. For, in this case the 
opposition between the world in time 
and space and the eternal Brahma 
would be absolute and the Infinite 
would itself become finite (sfo 

To guard against this difficul- 
ty, Sankara has established the position 
that Brahma does not exclude but in- 
chides within Him the world of NAma- 
rdpa — 

i.e., Brahma has within Him 
the NAma-nlpa, u e., the principle of 

multiplicity, limitation 

Again — 



cti^ flio, i.n.w). 

" It is the nature of the thing which 
permeates and 'comprehends within it 
all its adjectival differences, t.e., predi- 
cates.” 
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(3) Tho MAyA is (Anir- 

yachaniya). Now, in this oonneofcion, 
I should like to invite your attention 
to a very important observation made 
by Sankara in connection with the 
Mftydi. He has everywhere called the 
MAyA or NAma rClpa as inexplicable— 

" 



(Sfo fjo Wo, 

This MAyA which is manifested into 
the differences of NAma-rdpa is known 
in Sankara- Vedanta as 
because it is liable to change. And 
Brahma is described as ^2^ ; 

because it transcends all, it is subject 
to no change or transformation. 

Parinami-Nitya has 

been thus described — 





VA I 


(fo 1.V.V9). 


i,e„ " Unless one part or state of a 
thing becomes another, the change of 
the thing cannot be conceived ; and that 
is called ParinArai-Nitya which through 
its changes of states or parts retains its 
identity.** 

Sankara describes Kutastha-Nitya 
fsrw) thus— 

“5^ (5T3T) 



(So w®, l.l.v). 


'* Brahma is Kutastha-Nitya, the 
highest reality, free from all changes— 
having no parts, Ac.” 

Keeping these two kinds of Nilya in 
view, Vedanta makes Maya as the di- 
rect material cause(^^) of the 
world, and Brahma is indirectly the 
substratum of the world. There is the 


transcendent Brahma behind the Maya 
which constitutes the material cause of 
this changing world of Nama-rupa. 

When the Maya came out of Brah- 
ma, when the Avyakta stage grew into 
Vyakta stage, it came out as universally 
pervading PranaSpandan--- 

which gradually deve- 
loped into three forms of energy. 
"5Ki<Sr-sintniwft:n 

(sn* ’fno, 

f.s., All the causes and effects, the 
external and internal organs, Ac., 
are only different manifestations of tho 
single deity of Prana differentiating 
into tho cosmic physical 

and psychic oner- 

gies, and God supervises over these*’. 

In Vedantio nomenclature, the first 
manifestation of MAyA as is 

known as Hiranyagarbha 

In it is described as 

(i. e. 

VftRWI.) *T?RRW” (VI o). For, it 
contains all the subsequently evolved 
external and internal senses and five 
elements. The finite selves derive all 
their elements of comprehension and 
action from this universal PrAna or the 
world — 



R ^ 

(si* »n., 

This MAyA or PrAna is not simply 
material or physical, but something 
more. It is with a view to present 
this important fact before our view 
that Sankara has described it to be — 
That is to say, 

the MAyA is neither nor or 
in other words, it is itself (?!^)and also 
not itself 



WHAT IS MAYA AND WHY IS IT ANIRVACHANIYA iST 


The true significance of this has been 
very beautifully brought out by the 
great poet Md.gba in his immortal work 
“ Sisupftla-vadha,” by an illustration. 
We quote here the last two lines. 

’ft:’’ 

Take the words — he 
is the same man, yet he is not the same. 
The story of Sisupd.la is well-known 
to you all. The same man took three 
successive forms and names in three 
successive births. The poet is describ- 
ing Sisupdila in his last birth, who in 
his immediately preceding birth appear- 
ed as BA.vana, and this Bd.vana was no 
other than Hiranya- Kashi pu of his 
former birth. The poet says that this 
Sisupilla is the same Eavana, although 
to the ordinary people, he, in his present 
guise of Sisupdila, under which form and 
name ho has now appeared, seems to 
be not the same, SisupA.la is the same 
man known as EAivana, but he seems 
not the same man because he has now 
concealed himself under 

his present form of Sisupftla. 

This is exactly the Yedantio idea as 
propounded by Sankara. Poet MAgha 
seems to have been very well acquaint- 
ed with the doctrine of MAyil-Vada*. 

The world of NAma-rApa is always 
changing, always developing from one 
stage to another 

* The poet even uaea the term 
in his stanza, which represents \ The 
poet also employs the illustration 
^ — an actor, just as Sankai^a himself uses 

the term In " 

ehMfdC, •ICTdC, etc. 

(5r« 

68 


^ 

(gro 

“ In successively higher and higher 
forms, the wealth of wisdom, power, 
etc., is manifesting itself... by God's 
: This^^^^-igfrR is God's 
MAyA, as Sankara himself states else- 
where in his sentence 

I 

Now, the world of NAma-rApa is 
constantly changing; but what does 
change signify ? Tho world of NAma- 
rApa is finite, i,e,, incomplete ; hence it 
is always changing to complete itself; 
it is moving towards something beyond 
it which would make it complete, — to 
make it what it really is. The world of 
NAma-rApa is therefore not merely 
physical but something more; it is it- 
self no doubt, but it is also not itself : 
not itself, t. o., it is self-transcendent 
— going out of itself towards self-com- 
pletion. It is because beliind the 
world, a transcendent element is pre- 
sent. Hence, self- transcendence is 
tho characteristic of every change, 
every stage, through which tho world 
is passing. Therefore, every stage is 
what it is and also something other 
than what it is. Apart from this co- 
existent transcendent factor, tho world 
is nothing. This self- transcendence 
implies the presence of a transcen- 
dental element. Behind PrAnA, there 
is the inexhaustible Nirguna 

Brahma— 

sftsfRJpn Jirot 

(JHo sRio ?ino, ptft Gloss). 

“ The term Pr Ana is the world seed, 
and the unknown Brahma is defined 
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as fiat-Brahma in relation with, 
in identification with, this Prilna. This 
nnu-intelligent world of differencea 
existed in the form of this seed 
(sftlTIciRT) out of which it is produced. 
It is this seed of Pnlna which developed 
or became manifested as this non- in- 
telligent world.’* 

(WR[) 

^ 

(Tfto ^o.’^-e). 

“Anything into which ‘I’ have 
not entered would be without self 
(could not exist) and would be void 
Wherefore, everything is of 
my nature, i, <?., ‘ I ’ am the * seed ’ 
(essence) of everything.” 

The appearance of life and conscious- 
ness at the last stage of the develop- 
ment would indicate the source of the 
whole process of development. The 
lower cannot create the higher out of 

its own resources ; in that case 

the NaiyAyika Asat vftda 
would arise. Hence life and finally 
consciousness must have been present 
from the very beginning. For this 
reason, the Vedanta has placed Nirguna 
Brahma — Chaitanya behind MftyiT. or 
Pnlna- seed. 

We see therefore that the PrAna con- 
trolled by (Chidjltmjl) contained 


within it life and oonsoiousness which 
subsequently appeared. The world in 
its continuous transformations remains 
as it is ; for, its content is always the 
same (i. «., the 

For this Veason, it is 

called as I But as there 

is a transcendent element behind it, it 
is also other than what it is ; for itcon* 
tains within itself the condition of all 
else which is to he in every succeeding 
stage. And this transcendent element is 
— (vMo ilo hTo, l.'i.V.)— 

"cW 

1 

— And this element is moving the 
world continuously to newer and 
newer stages — 



” — Vidyjiranya in liis 
A nubh uti- Pra kasha I . 


'.V oto , etc.— It mcana, In 

and through its changing stage it proseevos 
its identity of conteyit, 

I otc.,e c. --It means, the particle 

Is significant. It brings out 
the fact of inexhaustible ‘ new iiclditlons *, 
i, e , novelty and creation not present in ear- 
lier stages. 


(Concluded) 
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^PTERaecurinf; the guides for Tibe- 
tan journey and also necessary 
conveyances, we left Garbyang and rea- 
ched Sangcham (1/5,000 ft.) at the foot of 
the Lipulckh pass, after travelling a dis- 
tance of about 17 miles. It is very 
cold hero. The place is surrounded by 
many glaciers and avalanches. Wood 
fuel is not availal)lo bore, noitbor is it 
available iii Tibet. Hence we had 
carried a few loads of wood for our 
cooking purposes. The snow-view and 
tlio scenery especially at the time of 
sunrise and sunset arc simply grand 
and charming. The place is as much 
diflicult to pass through as it is attrac- 
tive to see. We had hired tents from 
Garbyang and from here tlie tent life 
commences till wo rcacli back to Garb- 
yang. Next morning wo got up to cross 
the Lipulckh pass (16,750 ft.) which is 
one of the ton passes in the Himalayan 
boundary of Tibet. There is no 
need to speak of the uniqueness of the 
grand panorama before us, but the hard- 
ships and diilicultios of the climb 
should neither bo forgotten. It was, 
in truth, the * bog of despondency’ on 
the way to Paradise. Wo have had 
to ascend the glacier for about two 
miles and then descend through a steep 
glacier for about two to tliree miles 
to make sure of the iirm ground for 
our lodging. While crossing the 
glacier the pilgrims have to pass 
through sloughs of snow which arc in 
some places knee-deep, and in others 
thigh-deep, if not more. Every time 
they are caught in the slough, they re- 


peat “ Jaya Kailasapatiki Jaya ** and 
slowly drag on. Moreover the high 
altitude makes them breathe hard. The 
loaded mules and yaks, if they miss 
their foot, go on rolling down the 
avalanche, wliich is really a painful 
sight. Wo suffered a little too much 
because, as we learnt later on, wo had 
aiiomptod to cross the pass a little too 
early. Wo wore convinced of it on our 
return, for we did not encounter so 
much liardship then as the snow had 
molted away to a groat extent. As we 
were too much tired and exhausted, we 
halted at Pala (14,500 ft.) in a valley 
in Tibet, by the side of a glacier- 
feeder to the Karnali river. The high 
mountain ranges of Tibet, the Gurla- 
inandatta, are seen from hero. About the 
grandeur and beauty of the eternally 
snow-covered peaks which look as if 
they are penetrating far into the 
canopy of heaven, one cannot possibly 
say enough. Now wo have practically 
crossed the Himalayas and loft behind 
the Himalayan view and scenery. From 
here we have a different view and 
scenery altogether— that of the highest 
tableland. 

Our next stopping place was Taklakot 
(13,200 ft). Wo have travelled about 
fourteen miles from Sangoham or seven 
miles from Pala, the last halting station, 
all along through a valley. Taklakot 
stands on a high ridge on the bank of 
the Karnali overlooking the river and 
the neighbouring villages on) its banks. 
It commands a grand view. Taklakot 
is one of the important places in 
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wesfcorn Tibet. Here lives the Jongpen, 
the Governor, who has been appointed 
by the Lhasa Government. He looks 
after the administration of the place. 
There is a big Lamasery (monastery of 
Lamas) here which is known among 
the Tibetans as " Shivalingam '* after 
the Lord of Kailas. Many Lamas live 
here and receive their training. I was 
told that there is a similar one for 
women which I did not visit. I have 
already told that Taklakot is an import- 
ant trade centre next only to Gyanema 
in W. Tibet. The Bhutias come and 
live here temporarily for about six 
months and carry on trade with the 
Tibetans. 

I visited the Lamasery where I met 
many Lamas from whom I learnt that 
their chief had already left for Kailas. 
It is a throe storied building on a high 
ridge and commands a very beautiful 
view of the whole vicinity of Taklakot, 
and it is close to the Jongpen's (Gover- 
nor’s) quarters. There are many big 
brass images of Lord Buddha placed on 
high altars. Worship is conducted 
every clay with rituals like those of 
Hindus— two eternal lights fed by 
ghee (clarified butter) arc kept burn- 
ing in front of the image, and fruits 
and wheat are offered. And at the 
time of worship drums are beaten, 
cymbals sounded and incense and lights 
are waved before the image. Frasadam 
(the offered things) also is distributed 
to the devotees. There is a big library of 
Buddhist scriptures attached to this 
monastery. There are also big prayer 
flag-staffs and prayer wheels C Dharma 
Chakra’); there are also big prayer 
halls and congregational worship is 
common with them. But the buildings 
are old fashioned and ill-ventilatedi 
and are badly kept. I saw also big 
frame works of two hideous faces and 


on enquiry I learnt that there is an 
annual festival in which these faces are 
used by the dancers. It is known as 
devil dance festival. None could tell 
me why they are used in dances and 
also of the significance of the festival, 
though it appears to be a common festi- 
vity in all the monasteries. Probably 
it represents Buddha's conquest over 
Mara, the evil one. 1 saw small boys 
of tender age between eight and twelve 
years being trained in this monastery. 
They are novices and knowm as ** Chib- 
bis" moaning students or Brabma- 
charins. I am told that it is customary 
for every family to send one child or 
more to the monastery to embrace the 
monastic life— this is, I fancy, a legacy 
of Buddhism. By the way, it will not 
be uninteresting to know a little about 
the Tibetans, and their customs and 
manners. 

The Tibetans resemble Mongolians 
in their features, but thoso people 
generally have a rude appearance. They 
speak a dialect known as 'Huniya, 
They aro unclean and dirty to a great 
degree. Women are less in number 
when compared to the number of men, 
and this has led to the adoption of 
polyandry among them. Women are 
however more industrious than men. I 
saw women come from the villages and 
transact business in the bazaar and 
always busy witli their spindle. Men 
are comparatively idle. Women wear 
trousers and boots, and are fond of 
jewels as elsewhere. They wear brace- 
lets made of conch shells, belts round 
the waist, loose chains and rings. They 
keep their hair finely braided, and at the 
end of each braid some jewel will bo 
banging as pendant. Both men and 
women are, I learn, addicted too much 
to drinking, and as a consequence they 
are not so virile as they look and are 
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getting devittilised. Women of poorer 
olass sing and dance in the public for 
money. They subsist upon Sathu (flour 
of parched wheat), tea, dried meat and 
home made wine. 

Both polyandry and polygamy exist 
among them. Marriage is a very simple 
ceremony. They select their partners 
themselves— courting and wooing take 
place before marriage. When this 
is known to the parents of the parties, 
the marriage is settled. On the day of 
the ceremony, in the presence of the 
parents and relations, the bridegroom 
places a lump of yak’s butter on the 
forehead of the bride, who also in re- 
turn does the same and the marriage is 
said to be over when they are declared 
husband and wife. After this, the 
marriage party with the bride and bride- 
groom repairs to a temple where the 
couple worship the Lord Buddha with 
offerings. The relations are treated to a 
good dinner. The younger sisters of the 
wife, it is said, become the proiiorty of 
the husband, and the wife also be- 
comes the property of the brothers of 
the bride groom. This system, though 
not generally acknowledged, is still in 
vogue and practice. 

They dispose of their dead either by 
consigning the bodies to the nearest 
stream or river or like tlie Parsis by ex- 
posing them on the top of a hill or a 
higii ridge selected for the purpose, to 
be eaten by wild animals or devoured by 
vultures and kites. They cannot think 
of cremation, as there is no plant or 
tree in Tibet. They use the dried cakes 
made of the dung of animals for cook- 
ing purposes. In some places there are 
small shrubs which also they use for 
wood fuel. For the satisfaction of the de- 
parted, the Lamas are fed by the nearest 
and dearest of the dead. Some also burn 
ghee lights before the image of Buddha 


in the monasteries for a year or two, 
according to their means. 

The Tibetans follow Lamaism which 
is a hotch-potch of degenerated Bud- 
dhism and Tantrikism. There is no 
doubt that they were originally Bud- 
dhists and followers of the Mahayana 
school. Lamaism has a tradition of its 
own, if not a history behind it. About 
the 6th or 7th century A. D. when 
Buddhism declined, and the great re- 
former Sri Sankaracharya was reform- 
ing and preaching Hinduism in India 
and in the Himalayas, the then chief of 
Tibet is said to have invited one Padma- 
sambhava from Kashmir. He hap- 
l)ened to bo a Tantrik by faith. This 
Padmasambhava introduced Tantrikism 
in Tibet but the people could not com- 
pletely eschew the former religion to 
which they still adhered and hence 
there remained a little of Buddhism as 
well. This mixture of degenerated 
Buddhism and of Tantrikism came to be 
known afterwards as Lamaism. This 
Padmasambhava has been deified and 
is worshipped in some places. In his 
worship black magic is more in vogue ; 
also various kinds of incantations and 
spells are utilized by the Lamas for 
curiiig diseases and exorcising ghosts. 

About the 15th or 16th century A. 
D. this Lamaism was a little bit re- 
formed by the introduction into it of a 
few more tenets of Buddhism, as the 
Lamaism which was preached and 
taught by Padmasambhava had degene- 
rated and given shelter to many cor- 
rupt practices among the Lamas and 
priests. This reformation brought into 
existence Dalai Lama whom the people 
consider as the Maitreya Buddha 
incarnate. He wields both temporal 
and ecclesiastical powers in Tibet. In 
deciding the important issues of the 
country, though the administrative 
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head of the QoyernDient sits with Dalai 
Lama, the latter's deoisipu is consider- 
ed final. He lives in Lhasa, the capital 
.of Tibet. There is another religious 
head Thasi Lama by name. The chief 
Mantram or mystic syllable of the 
Tibetans is “Om Mani Padme Hum” 
which means Glory to the jewel of the 
lotus (Dalai Lama). ' This is written 
everywhere and even on the stones 
piled on the way side. In passing 1 
may quote one of their general prayers 
which is, *'Omji ohhuma i)A.ama dvlma- 
lachh chhato; clihangshi dAina ntma 
pdmu chhimu kacchi langtliang diima." 
The first part means, “ I bow down or 
supplicate to Thee, 0 Father and 
Mother (Shiva and Parvati), and the 
other half contains the names of 
different gods who dwell in Kailas. 
This is also repeated by the Bhutias as 
one of their principal prayers. I have 
already stated that the form of worship 
closely resembles the Hindu rituals. 

I visited another important monas- 
tery at Kliojarnath which is 10 inilos 
to tlio east of Taklakot and is situated 
on the bank of the Karnali rivor. Here 
many Lamas live. Sri Sita is the pre- 
siding deity in this monastery and the 
worship conduclecl is almost similar to 
that of the Hindus in their temples. 
'Here are three big metal images nearly 
four to five foot in height. The biggest 
of the throe is called by them as Sita 
and the other two Barna and Lakslnnan. 
Those are consecrated on a high altar 
and placed side by side. There are 
big images of Buddha also kept else- 
where in the monastery but no regular 
worship is done for hijn. I was taken 
to a dark room on the first floor and 
shown a beautiful image of mother 
Kali which is placed in a niche in the 
wall and worshipped. Here also they 
l‘AYO a very big library. Prayer wheels 


and flag staffs also are a ebmmon sight 
here. I had a talk with the head Lama 
for a little while with the aid of an 
interpreter. He opened his soripture 
and showed me a picture of mother 
Durga with something written be- 
low it. And ho asked me whether 
I could decipher the writing, but 
I could only answer in the negative. 
While we were conversing, I saw 
many devotees and lay disciples 
coming and paying their homage 
and respects to him and also explain- 
ing their diilicultios and sufferings In 
all such cases he used to touch their 
heads with a wand, about t\vo feet long 
and one and a half inches in diainctre, 
and repeat some Mantrams and further 
assure them that everything would go 
on well with tliom. I was told tliat ho 
cures illnesses and diseases by inoiin- 
tations. This \vas also borne out by 
Mr. Kumar Kluirag Singli Pal Bahadur 
of Askot. He told mo that lie had once 
a sprain and had gone to a Lama to 
got it cured. The Lama repeated some 
Mantrams and a few hours after ho felt 
relieved from the pain and suffer- 
ing. This took place about ten soars 
ago. I was very much impressed 
by tlie head of the monastery, and it 
looked as if ho had undergone a good 
religious discipline. Ko Lama is soon 
wnthout a prayer wheel in his hands 
whirling it incessantly and repeating 
the Mantram, whether walkingr or in 
his leisure hours. ' The Lamas are 
looked upon with great respect and 
regard by the Tibetan lay people. 

Tibet is the most magnificent and 
the highest tableland in the world, 
fourteen to fifteen thousand feet 
higli. The landscape and snow-clad 
mountains are of surpassing beauty. 
The Gurlamandatta which is the 
highest mountain (26400 ft.) with 
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its eternally snow- covered peaks 
rises tier above tier penetrating 
far into the sky. The river Kar- 
nali is like a mother to the 
the Western Tibetans, for it supports 
and sustains many villages throughout 
her course on either bank. The Tibe- 
tans are of opinion that there are 
gold mines in some parts of the plateau. 
There are also borax and salt mines 
which they utilize. As none but the 
Bhutia traders are allowed to enter 
into the tableland, Tibet is little known 
today to outside people, and therefore 
it still remains a forbidden land to the 
others. When our party of Kailas 
pilgrims reached Taklakot, tlio officers 
of the local administration came and 
made enquiries about us and made sure 
that wo were only pilgrims bound to 
holy Kailas and had no motive other 
tlian that. 

After securing yaks to convoy our 
luggages to Kailas and back, we pro- 
ceeded towards the goal of our pilgri- 
mage. Our next stopping station was 
Baida (14,200 ft.) which is seventeen 
miles from Taklakot. Just • leaving 
Taklakot wo passed through a couple 
of villages and the rest of the journey 
was through steppes. The joui ney is 
nob very difficult hero, as it is some- 
what level ground. But then none 
feels comfortable owing to the peculi- 
arity of the climate and the rarity of 
air. In about a few days the exposed 
parts of the person, i.c., face, hands, etc., 
become black and skin begins to crack. 
The Tibetans also are not free from 
this trouble, but they all use a kind of 
ointment and rub it on their faces and 
exposed parts of the body. Wo used 
vaseline. To protect ourselves from 
the glare of the light every one of us 
had to use goggles throughout our 
journey in Tibet. Travelling about 


twelve rhiles from Baida we came to 
Rakas Tal (a very big lake, 14,800 ft.). 
Five miles from Baida, we had for the 
first time a clear view of Mount Kailas 
at a distance. Imagine the feelings of 
the pilgrims 1 It was still about forty 
miles away from us. The sudden 
glimpse of Kailas filled the licart of the 
pilgrims with great rapture and reve- 
rence, and for the moment all of them 
were lost in the world of their own 
feelings forgetting all the surroundings. 
Involuntarily everyone prostrated 
or bowed down to tlie distant Abode of 
Shiva. Wo were in Kailas indeed 
after all ! Wo sat pondering for a while 
on the glory of holy Sri Kailas, thus 
trying to realise the Invisible Presence 
inhabiting and consecrating this holy 
homo of the gods. This first view of 
Kailas and Manasa-sarewar would 
cause any one, even the atheist, to 
burst into tears of joy. Indeed, the sub- 
limity and grandeur of the wonderful 
Ianclsca]>o with its surpassing beauty is 
iiiconceivalJo. Who can deny that 
it is tlie most sublime mount, in- 
comparable in tlio world ? To attempt 
todesciiboit will at best only result 
in describing one's own feelings. We 
encamped at one end of the Rakas 
Tal, wliicb is a big lake to the west of 
^ranasa-savowar. Here we wore asked 
to be very careful by our guides, as it is 
a resort of dacoitg. Tho place is very 
windy. The whole day we enjoyed a 
very beautiful scenery ; the snow- 
covered peaks of tho Gurlamandatta 
also deserve special mention. On the 
hills and the slopes near about this 
lake there are many thorny shrubs 
which the Tibetans use for fuel. 

Manasa-sarowar (14,900 ft.) was our 
next camping ground, about 8 miles 
from the end of tho Rakas Tal where we 
had halted. On the way, at the top of the 
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hills, wind was blowing so furiously tbau 
many fell ill by the time they reached 
the banks of the holy lake. This Manasa- 
sarowar is another wonderful phenome- 
non which is next only to Mount Kailas. 
In this beautiful lake of green waters 
the pilgrims bathe. As it is the home of 
gods, BO it is the home of winds also, 
hence it is very difficult to get into the 
waters owing to big waves dashing on 
the banks. The idea of every Hindu 
pilgrim is that one dip in the holy lake 
absolves him from all sins. They take 
the holy water of the lake when they 
leave it. Sometimes along with the 
waves fishes are washed on to the shores. 
These fishes are picked up by the pil- 
grims, because they believe in their 
efficacy in curing diseases. There are 
wild geese, gulls and swans in this lake. 
The lake is almost oval in shape, 
narrower in the south than in the 
north and is said to be about sixteen 
miles in diameter, and about fifty miles 
in circumference. The greatest depth 
is calculated to be two hundred and 
sixty eight feet. There are two or 
three Gompas (monasteries) of the Bud- 
dhist Lamas on the high banks of the 
lake. Goat's milk is available here in 
plenty. Near Jiu-Gompa there is a 
channel about fifty feet wide and three 
feet deep which connects this lake and 
the Bakas Tal after flowing a distance 
of about four miles. 

Dharchin (15,000 ft.), the foot of 
Kailas, is about twenty miles from the 
lake. We broke our journey on the 
way near the channel referred to above 
after travelling a distance of about 
8 miles along the banks of the holy 
lake — from which place we easily 
reached Dharchin. That day we had 
to travel through a water logged land 
at a little higher altitude. The 
whole tract between Kailas range on 


the one hand, and the Manasa-sarowar 
and the Bakas Tal on the other, may 
have been covered up by a very vast 
sheet of water in times of yore. Also 
the natural position and the sight and 
view of the tableland drove me to the 
conclusion that Tibet once must have 
been the bottom of a sea or ocean of 
Ice. I leave this point for the students 
of geology. From Dharchin Parik- 
rama (ciroumambulation) begins — the 
length of this route around Mount 
Kailas may be about thirty miles. We 
took two days to complete it and to 
reach back to Dharchin. 

Kailas rises above the other ranges 
with its snow- fields resembling an ice- 
dome overlooking the world, as it 
were. The towering vertical heights of 
the glaciers and avalanches are indeed 
incomparable in beauty. It is a fitting 
abode for the great Monk- God Shiva — 
a sight for gods to see and enjoy at the 
same time. When we go round Kailas, 
wo have to march up the valley. Per- 
pendicular cliffs and heaps of boulders 
are there on either side of the valley. 
We saw two Gompas (monasteries), 
Nandi Gompa and Didippoo Gompa of 
the Lamas on the way. The climb to 
Goori Kund (Gouri Kund) over the 
glaciers and avalanches is an arduous 
task and it is unbearably cold and chill 
owing to the high altitude of the climb 
which is not less than 19,000 ft. Every 
one experiences hard breathing, ^as the 
air is very much rarified. When we 
reached Gouri Kund we forgot all our 
fatigue ; for such is the beauty of the 
place. One can hardly describe it, for 
any description will fall far short of 
the reality we experienced. Gouri 
Kund is a tank eternally covered with 
a thick sheet of snow and is bounded on 
three sides by towering and perpendi- 
cular ice mountains. It has on the 
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surface, embroidered as it were, a green ed to hurry down the steep glaciers, aa 
patch of ice running the whole circum- it began snowing. We finished the 
ference. The pilgrims break open the Parikrama and reached our starting 
top layer of ice and roach the water point Dharcliin in two days. The ex- 
and use it for their ablutions and prayer, pcrience of tliis pilgrimage shall ever 
Water could be only sprinkled on our be a pleasant recollection in my life, 
body and none of our party could take Even now when I think of it, it lulls 
a dip and it seems to me that it is im- mo into a pleasant and joyous reverie, 
possible for anyone to do so. Wo Wonderful is the abode of Shiva ; and 
finished our worship, etc., in about half wonderful is the ideal of the Hindu who 
an hour s time when we were constrain- could conceive of such a pilgrimage I 

{Concluded) 

PUEITY 

By Brahmachari Param Chaitanya 

T is a matter of history that the him 1 Again in orthodox Hinduism 
w deeply spiritual nations of the there is a regular code of impure acts 
world have always attached the greatest with their corresponding purificatory 
importance to the topic of purity. And ceremonies. Among the ancient Jews 
the most remarkable fact is that there also there were more or loss similar in- 
is no uniformity whatsoever in the junctions and prohibitions as regards 
ideas of purity obtaining among them, purity. 

The Englishman believes that * clean- It is not true to say that these cus- 
lincss is next to godliness’ but at toms and purificatory ceremonials were 
his table he eats mutton, beef, and due to a self-seeking and idiotic priest- 
other articles of animal food, which craft, and had no reference to the laws 
are abominably impure, say, to a of spirituality. Bather most of these 
Brahmin from Madras or Gujarat, customs relating to purity are very 
A Brahmin sometimes meditates good and hygienic, but they have be- 
neck-deep in water, and to an come like good customs corrupting the 
occidental tourist this appears to bo world. The letter killeth but the spirit 
cleanliness run mad. Indeed the Brah- onlivonoth ; these customs have become 
min seems to be so susceptible to im- meaningless due to the undue emphasis 
purity that he goes to the length of laid on them and the consequent disro- 
(what every one now-a-days considers gard of the principle that runs through 
as idiotic) ordering the untouchable or them. When custom becomes potr:fied, 
unapproachable from touching him or emphasis tends to bo laid equally on the 
coming near him ; and it is a funny details as well as the principles ; or, 
spectacle to see him cursing at the ap- what is worse, the details areemphasis- 
proach of an 'unapproachable' human ed to the utter exclusion of the prin- 
■ being, though the same man will not ciple. It is this loss of proportion 
resent a dog or a pig passing close to that has led to the retention of the 
69 
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extraordinarily little oustoma (now 
perhaps meaningless and out of date) 
relating to purity in India. 

What, then, is the basic law of 
purity, the losing sight of which has 
caused such a muddle in the social and 
spiritual life of India ? An eminent 
scientist defined **dirt" as '^matter in 
the wrong place.** This definition gives 
us a good criterion for judging physical 
impurity. But it requires a slight 
alteration to become a criterion for men- 
tal impurity. We shall therefore call 
mental “dirt** as thought in the wrong 
place. 

Before proceeding to consider the 
topic in the light of our definition, wo 
have to remark that in the highest 
spiritual sense there is neither purity 
nor impurity. As an ancient sage 
pithily put it,— the body is so conti- 
nuously unclean that it will never be- 
come clean, and the soul is so pure that 
it can never be sullied. This is the 
highest Vedantic standpoint and all dis- 
cussions relating to the topic of purity 
must not lose sight of this central idea. 

Coming now to the subject of physi- 
cal impurity, we are confronted with 
the fact that the body is like a 
machine that has to be kept clear of 
the dirt that clogs around and in it and 
thus prevents its efficient working. In 
brief wo must observe the laws of 
health ; we must keep our skin clean 
from the dirt that accumulates on it; 
we must breatlie pure air free from 
noxious smells, and to this end wo must 
keep our environments sanitary ; we 
must take nourishing food, vegetable or 
animal, in moderate quantities ; we 
must have exercises and rest suited to 
our occupation ; and above all we 
must have temperance in all enjoy- 
ments. 


. A word here in connection with food. 
There is a wide-spead notion that anU 
mal food is positively harmful to the 
spiritual development of man, that it is 
Tamasic or Bajasic in nature and en- 
courages man's bestial instincts. The 
life story of any one of the great 
spiritual leaders of mankind will 
demonstrate that this notion is far 
from the whole truth, is but a partial 
observation of facts and therefore hard 
to eradicate from the minds of people 
who have imbibed it as a part of their 
social culture. The antagonists of 
animal food quote the Upanishads : 
“By purity of ‘Ahara,* the Satva or 
mind-stuif becomes pure ; and when 
the mind becomes pure the memory be- 
comes firm ; with the possession of a 
firm memory all bonds fall asunder.** 
Sankara has rightly explained ‘Ahara’ 
as the ‘ingoing' impressions through the 
senses. It will be a straining of the 
language if animal food alone is to bo 
impure ‘Ahara* as a certain school is 
anxious to maintain. On the other 
hand the Sastras lay down clearly that 
any edible food offered first to the 
Almighty Creator, and then taken as 
Prasadam is pure. No distinction is 
made between vegetable and animal 
food* This point has been made clear 
in the Gita which says ; — 

“Persons of Sattwic nature are fond 
of food that augments vitality, energy, 
strength, healtli, cheerfulness and appe- 
tite, and is savoury and oleaginous, 
substantial and agreeable ; food that 
is excessively bitter, sour, saline, hot, 
pungent, dry and burning is liked by 
the Bajasika and is productive of 
pain, grief, and disease. The Tamasik 
nature likes food that is stale and 
tastelesSi stinking,, cooked over-night, 
or which is refuse and impure." 
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The anoienb Snaritikaras made the 
hygienic rules obligatory by investing 
them with a semi-religious sanction, 
and it was an excellent code of physical 
cleanliness that they laid down. This 
is amply manifest on a perusal of the 
Manu-Smriti or the Yagnavalkya 
Smriti or the Ahnika-Kanda prescribed 
for the orthodox Brahmins. Manu, for 
example, enjoined that human beings 
should answer the main call of nature 
in a place about two furlongs from 
water- forms or places of human habi- 
tation ; and lie gave elaborate instruc- 
tions as to the disposal of refuse. 
Similar rules wore given as regards the 
quality of water for drinking and bath- 
ing purposes. 

For want of moans and proper edu- 
cation, we find a groat disregard of 
these rules in actual practice in many 
places in our country. In some of the 
tanks in the towns as well as the rural 
partsi the quantity of water is so small 
that in a very short time its quality 
equals that of the gutters. Still many 
people have a dip in it and con- 
sider themselves purified I Happily 
there is an ever-growing recognition of 
the evils of such insanitation on the 
part of the younger generation oven in 
the country parts and the real charac- 
ter of physical purity is being better 
understood. 

While the object of physical purity 
is the keeping clean of our persons and 
surroundings so as to keep ourselves 
healthy, and not offend the sight and 
smell of the people with whom we come 
inbo contact, the object of mental or 
internal purity is the efficient upkeep 
of our mental mechanism. If the one 
keeps our body healthy, and enables us 
to do our duties more cillciently, the 
other achieves the same result in a 
more remarkable degree. The greater 


importance of mental health to our 
general well- being was very clearly 
grasped by our ancient sages ; “lie who 
absorbs himself in external purifica- 
tions to the exclusion of the internal 
prefers like a fool a clod of earth to a 
bag of gold." 

In the path of spiritual progress the 
Sadhaka often finds it easier to observe 
external purity, as that is more or less 
mechanical ; and if he is not intelligent 
enough ho makes these external ablu- 
tions take the place of that indisponsa- 
blo self- introspection which would have 
removed the deadening weight of un- 
clean thoughts and inordinate desires. 

Ordinarily almost every spiritual as- 
pirant is found, in the beginning of the 
spiritual career, to attach a great im- 
portance to the external riles of purifi- 
cation and worship. Not seldom does 
the importance attached to those things 
become disproportionate to their real 
value ; instances of such exaggerated 
importance given to external purity 
and worship will recur to the minds of 
many readers who have anything to do 
with the orthodox Hindus. In defence 
of such practices the examples of very 
pious and religious men are trotted out 
saying that these groat souls observed 
these rules and that wo the lessor ones 
cannot but do >voll to follow them, 
tliat in the course of one's spiritual 
practices one’s mind becomes suscepti- 
ble to the slightest disturbing influences 
conveyed by the touch or even near 
presence of persons who are physically 
or mentally impure, and that by the 
mental law of association of ideas the 
mind becomes easily disturbed by the 
mere sight of such persons or things. 
Hence the necessity of unapproachabi- 
lity, untouchability and other less ob- 
jectionable concomitants. So powerful 
has been the appeal of this argument 
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from the authority of the examples of 
great persons that oven educated people 
are carried away by it. But mature 
reileotion will enable us to see the un- 
soundness underlying the above line of 
argument. True, it is a matter beyond 
doubt that advanced souls of a certain 
particular type * have been susceptible 
to disturbances at the proximity of the 
slightest mental impurity ; but this 
can be true of a few souls like Sankara, 
or Jesus or Eamakrishna. In their cases 
they felt the effect of such impurity 
and therefore they had to, and they did, 
avoid it as was natural. But with the 
vast majority of us who try to imitate 
their example in these respects, do wo 
feel the mental pain consequent on the 
nearness of such impurity ? Nay, can 
wo be reasonably sure that those whon) 
wo, in our ignorant imitation, avoid as 
contamination may not be better than 
ourselves ? Jesus Christ asked those 
that considered themselves pure to cast 
the first stone at the woman, but none 
from the vast multitute dared to do so. 
Judge not others lest ye be judged. 
The famous Manisha Panchaka of Han- 
kara, that protagonist of purity from 
the land of “unapproachability,” again 
cautions us from ignorantly judging 
others. 

The human mind is powerfully imi- 
tative, and very often imitates only the 
superficial manners and habits of those 
whom it considers great because these 
outward things are easy of imitation 
and give it an artificial colouring of 
greatness. But wo have to bo on special 
guard against this slavish following of 
the superficial and the unimportant. 
For, by such conduct wo not only be- 
come the object of laughter for other 
people but we incur positive harm, to 
ouipelves. We are lulled into a false 
sense of achievement ; even Ihcugh our 


mind is like a revenging wolf, outwardly 
we appear to be calm and self-possessed. 
Such a state is spiritual death, any- 
thing but a state of spiritual purity. 

Spiritual purity may be defined as 
thought in the right place, or right 
thought or as the Upanishads 

put it. Bight thought is a true and 
proportionate valuation of things that 
concern us, not only intellectually, (that 
is but part of the whole affair), but also 
emotionally. The proper appraisement 
of our emotional nature, and its cleans- 
ing is the first step towards spiritual 
purity. And the one wrong thought 
that colours our emotional nature oom- 
pletely is the idea that we are one with 
these physical bodies of ours. This 
emotional identification of ourselves 
with this mass of blood, flesh and boneSi 
of heart, l)rain and stomach and the 
various sense organs is so thorough that 
the whole of human life is but a more 
or loss strenuous attempt to satisfy the 
pressing needs of this physical and 
nervous organism in which wo are per- 
force caged (if at all we feel that wo are 
caged!). All religions thoroforo aim at 
redeeming us from this bondage to the 
physical, at destroying or at least at 
decreasing this body consciousness, this 
imperative necessity of satisfying the 
demands of the senses. That is why all 
actions that lesson man’s attachment to 
his body and senses are considered as 
elevating, ennobling, and purifying 
him. This is the raison d*etre for all 
the numerous fasts, vigils, vows, sacri- 
fices, prayers and worship which every 
religion prescribes for its votaries. And 
in some religions an appeal through the 
promise of a glorified sensual existence 
in Paradise or Heaven is made to those 
natures whose carnal appetites are very 
strong, in order to wean them from 
their attachment to this earthly life. 
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is worthy of notico that such practices 
of sacrifice, charity and self-denial are 
most numerous among the Hindus to 
whom there is probably no day in the 
calendar which has not its religious 
significance and which does not enjoin 
some rite of charity or self- denial. 

As the Bhagavad Gita says; — 

“Sacrifices, gifts and penance are never 
to be given up, for those purify mon.** 
Most Hindus try to carry out these 
instructions literally, for it is an ardent 
desire that they have to got into a 
nobler state of existence than this 
earthly one. In the present day the 
name of Mahatma Gandhi will readily 
occur to tho mind of tlio reader as an 
example of high spiritual purity of a 
rare typo. It is a moot question 
whether living in tlieso physical bodies 
of ours it will bo ever possible for any 
man to bo completely free from all trace 
of body and sense consciousness. But 
it is open to all aspirants towards tho 
highest spiritual purity to do what is 
l^orhaps as good i.c., to sacrifice, to 
give up everything, their possessions 
and oven themselves at the altar of tho 
service of God and humanity which has 
boon created in the image of God, as 
the Christians would say, or which is 
but God in another form as the Hindus 
would put it. 

Purity or impurity can bo predicat- 
ed of any action only from the results. 
Any action that ennobles us, lifts us 
from our present level, is pure ; the 
contrary actions are impure. A general 


classification of pure and impure actions 
has been made by different communi- 
ties for their benefit according to tho 
dictation of centuries of experience. 
But such rules aro not for all time, nor 
for all persons. What a former genera- 
tion condemned as impure, the present 
generation extols as pure. All that the 
social customs and laws of the country 
can do is to show the direction in which 
tho spiritual aspirant may steer hia 
course safely. The burden of tho actual 
voyage lies with himself or herself ; 
and from complote self- surrender to 
God will come tho strength that will 
give tho stamina to plod on tho way to 
the goal of comploto spiritual purity* 
To quoto tho Bbagavad Gita once 
more : — 

I 

II 

“ Whatever thou doost, whatever 
thou eatost, whatever thou offerost in 
sacrifice, whatever thou givost away, 
whatover austerity thou practisest, O 
Son of Kunti, do that as an offering unto 
Me, Thus shalt thou bo freed from the 
bondage of actions, bearing good and 
evil results.” Our spiritual ‘Ahara'. 
becomes pure by seeing tho hand of the 
Lord in every action of our life ; this 
clarifies our mental vision, and destroys 
our attachment to the ephemeral and 
the finite. Then shall we reach that 
Eternal from which there will be no 
more return to this physical human 
life, our inborn attachment to which 
would have been destroyed by such un- 
selfish, yet strenuous life. 
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By E. S. Sunda, B. A., B. L. 


t EGENT years have witnessed a 
sudden appetite for village life. 
Economists put it as a new village 
revival. Propagandists orate, “ Back 
to the village Prosaic workers adopt 
the milder phrase “ Eural Eeconstruc- 
tion All roads lead to Borne. The best, 
easiest, nay cheapest, is still elusive. 

Huge mass of materials, by several 
writers and speakers has been placed 
before the public. The latter stand 
confused and stunned. To many, rural 
reconstruction is a phrase that stands 
sinned against. It has ceased to have 
its old sweet associations, happy memo* 
ties and its simplicity-out-look. It has 
passed into the lips of every pulpit 
speaker, and platform orator, as a stop- 
gap idea which a/Iords the weaving of a 
couple or dozen happy phrases, just to- 
wards the close or middle of a speech to 
keep awake the unemotional audience ! 
What it is, what it aims at and how to 
achieve it. have been entirely lost sight 
of, in tile passion of carrying the audi- 
ence with them ! 

Time has now come to put ourselves 
the plain question, what it is that we 
are talking or writing about. A syn- 
thetic outlook based on an analysis of 
what all have said is necessary. What 
are the principals and what are the 
subsidiaries in our village reform, what 
are the concrete plans suggested, 
and what will suit our environment, 

‘Rural Reoonstruotion by Prof. K. S. 
Brlkantan, Madura College ; V. S. Swamina- 
ihan, PabllBhera ; Madura (Rupee one per 
oopy). 


should be studiously noted down and 
pursued. A symposium of all literature 
on the subject is necessary. This has 
been given to us concisely by Prof. K. 
S. Srikantan in his booklet on rural 
reconstruction. The book does not 
soar high ; nor is it strictly of mundane 
ambitions. It has got an essentially 
practical appeal, undisturbed by emo- 
tions or impractical suggestions. It is 
not a now gospel, or a now enunciation 
of newer theories. It is a study of the 
schemes suggested in their essentials, a 
comment on the ideas already put for- 
ward. It does not assert but after ex- 
posing some of the fallacies leaves the 
reader to form his own judgment. The 
merit of the book lies in its charity, its 
generosity to believe in the ofricicy of 
every suggestion. The criticism, if any, 
is born of sympathy, a readiness to 
understand the view from the author’s 
standpoint. What the book lacks in 
originality is made up in the complete 
mastery of the various aspects of the 
problems and the solutions suggested. 
Mr. Brikantan's ambition is modest 
— to present in a small compass the 
varying views of the problem and 
connect the one with the otlier and show 
that all of them are after all one organic 
whole with varying emphasis on diffe- 
rent aspects. Certain remarkable frank 
statements deserve special mention. 
The reconstruction of a village is not 
by a demolition and by a re-creation* 
It is fashioning the same to the new 
environments, to the newer age, India is 
having — probably to a bettor national 
evolution. To talk glibly on pulpits 
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and platfonns that our modern gra- 
duates are not discharging their duties 
to their * native * villages and they shun 
to go baok there and do their bit, is 
after all an unobaritable attack, when 
wo only realise the dangers of an intel- 
ligent graduate going and sinking him- 
self in a village, the approach from 
which to the nearest centre of civilsa- 
tion and modern culture would take a 
full 24 hours’ day journey at the lowest. 
To send back graduates to such distant 
centres is only suggesting a wilful 
suicide to the young intellectuals. 
Should we not as a first step towards 
rural reconstruction evolve a means of 
communication with all our villages, 
which will keep them in a measurable 
and approachable distance from the 
centres of modern life, at the same time 
keep them distant from the modern 
vices and modern city ? A modern 
village should not be the puritanic, as- 
cetio,household congregations of old, but 
one thronging and reverberating with 
life, with all simplicity and charm. 
People should cease to think of towns 
as places of living but should begin in 
terms of rural-residence and city- busi- 
ness, Daily evening rural retreats, a 
night’s quiet peace daily in rural sur- 
roundings, a good morning cliat are sure 
to make the lives of all happier. For 
all this, the means of communication, 
and quick transit arrangements are 
necessary. Suburban trains, motor mail- 
coaches and electric tramways should 
wherever possi ble connect the dilTorcnt 
rural parts and those alone will add to 
the mirth and peace of our country. 
Without means of communication, 
without any opportunity and moans 
for a graduate to show his ability in 
his native home, every village is show- 
ing a deserted appearance. “ Back to 
the village ” will follow as' a matter of 


course when you have the closely 
knitted ties of transit and conveyances* 
This aspect of the problem has been well 
brought out with considerable force by 
Mr. Srikantan. It is refreshing that he 
has not followed the dull routine of 
abuse of the university young men. 

Moans of rural reconstruction are 
oftentimes told and retold. The pro- 
blem of marketing should be considered 
foremost, next to the communication. 
As we write, the Economic Depression 
Enquiry Committee is sitting. Wo who 
arc in the mofussil feel even now. the 
anxiety to sell off the paddy on the 
threshing floor, rather than suffer the 
worry of a transit and wait for a better 
selling- season. The villagers' increase 
in income depends upon the facilities 
for marketing. Go-operatian ought to 
come to the help of the village folk in 
this matter and the non-credit activity 
of the Co-operative movement should 
be requisitioned to start a Go-operativo 
Paddy Loan and Sale Society in all 
paddy areas. That may pull up the 
dull season in several areas. 

Some legislations should be taken 
against fragmentation of holdings. 
The theory of primogeniture and the 
conception of the Hindu Joint Family 
had this one economic utility of the 
lands passing undisturbed into succes* 
sivo heirs who take up the roll of the 
leadership of the family. But modern 
ideas of individualism have invaded 
even the distant households of the 
village and the joint family is not even 
one in a thousand nowadays. The 
property of the family gets divided and 
divided, while the rich Mar war! or the 
Ghetty buys good portion of the landed 
property and those families which still 
retain their property keep them with 
their innumerable divisions (after 
several partitions) not large enough to 
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satisfy one household. The time has 
sow oome for legislation and one des- 
pairs whether the disintegration of the 
joint family should be allowed to con- 
tinue. The real economist, who be- 
lives in Economic Sociology too, should 
hava something to say against it. 

Mr. Srikantan's another refreshing 
point is his reference to the confusion 
of philanthropy with social service* 
Quoting Henry Ford he aptly says, 
** The moment human helpfulness is 
systematised, organised, commercialis- 
ed and professionalised, the heart of it 
is extinguished and it becoms a cold and 
elammy thing Instead of helping 
the hungry, stops should be taken to 
make hunger in our country impossible. 
Mr. Srikantan’s hatred for commercia- 
lised humanitarianism is finely con- 
oeived and aptly expressed and it is a 
point for rural reformers to take note of. 

The necessity of co-operative training 
and the role of the teachers and educa- 
tionists in the rural areas have obtained 
their well-merited mention in the book. 
One is apt to throw all the burden on 
the village school-master. It is imagin- 
ed he is fit for all work, capable of 
digesting all new ideas, harnessing all 
new forces and pushing e7ery urban 
pioneer work in the rural parts. Mr. 
Srikantan, along with others, forgets 
the stuff the schoolmaster is made of : 
what is the stuff we can get for the 
small salary that is paid for the village 
schoolmaster ? First class scholars 
with means, doing sacrifice and entering 
into village work, are apt to excite ad- 
miration and gather pupils and create 
enthusiasm. But a poor schoolmaster 
cannot immediately evoke public enthu- 
siasm. If business is meant, BuraU 
Welfare Associations ought to be able 
to organise well-paid missionaries to 
V . *^enry Ford '* My life and work 


take up the work, well paid in the sense 
of the salary being enough to maintain 
the man of culture or the * village ideal 
guide ' as one may term him. That 
alone will pull the village work up. 

The mission of the agricultural 
officer ought to be better understood 
and realised. Ho is not to come always 
with new fangled ideas to fasten them 
on the agriculturist, literate or illite- 
rate. Machine husbandry is not after 
all the best for all places or for all 
soils. The oflicer concerned should be 
able to show the economic advantage 
between the uses of the old and modern 
implements. The agricultural farms 
should not be the place of exhibition of 
western implements alone. Better it 
is made a place of comparative practical 
study. Let it be the propaganda- 
spring of comparative value and not of 
one type of implements alone. Agri- 
cultural culture and instruction should 
include a complete diagnosis and digest 
of the Indian systems; and the improved 
methods atoris— whether of the West or 
of the East— should bo suggested. 

The last chapter of Mr. Srikantan's 
book is a summary of the schemes sug- 
gested, with a running commentary on 
them. Economic surveys ought to be 
done on more scientific — if not honest — 
lines. They should not be based on an 
“ Yield Begister ” of several years old 
or the figures of a Census Beport of a 
decade agp. In this respect, there is no 
use of cynical aspersions against the 
capacity or the unreliability of the 
figures of the village Earnams or of 
their work. As several authors of the 
Indian Constitution, or those of us who 
have an inside view of the administra- 
tive machinery, can very well testify, 
the poor village officer is the pivot on 
whom the whole framework of the 
British government rests. From the 
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lowest whisper regarding a murderer, or 
the news of smuggling of opium, right 
up to the colleotion of all revenues 
including Income-Tax by distraint and 
sale, figuring as a witness in a criminal 
case and getting probably snubbed by 
an irate Sessions Judge that he did not 
report of a crime to the nearest police 
station in time— sometimes with a sug- 
gestion or insinuation of dishonesty — 
the Village Karnam or Officer has to 
answer all Officers at all times, for 
all purposes. If you suggest a bet- 
ter class of village officers, you 
ought to be prepared to pay a 
better salary. With a pay, not even 
half of the lowest paid clerical staff in 
the CoUectorate, probably drawing the 
salary of a first class Dafaddar, the 
village officer is called upon to do 
duties — ^revenue, police, judicial, sani- 
tary, co-operative, slightly civic, 
prohibition (or anti-prohibition as the 
officers order) and what not. His work, 
under the circumstances, in every 
aspect ought to be lialting and to a 
certain extent oannot form the basis of 
a scientific study. 

Economic survey is not synonymous 
with a study of a village, or of a 


household. It ought to be that of an 
area. Conclusions should be based on 
the figures pertaining to a small area. 
It ought not to be big. A study of the 
villages in Feriyar Delta is possible 
and can be imagined as a welcome ex- 
periment. But a study of Madura 
District Villages as a whole with vary- 
ing tracts, varying sources of irrigation, 
and varying soil — from the most fertile 
to the desert tracts — and attempting a 
general statement from it, is unecono- 
mic and valueless. 

Mr. Srikantan's attempt is welcome 
as embodying the essence of what 
people term and mean by rural reoon- 
struction. As Prof. V.L.D'Souza in his 
Preface says, The author's object is 
to paint on a broad canvas or, to vary 
the metaphor, to focus attention on the 
way things are going in Bural India". 
Mr. Srikautan is neither a rural tourist 
nor a practical demonstrator. He is a 
sympathetic economist who feels with 
the rural folk, for them and to better 
them. His book is the testimony of 
this urban sympathy for the rural 
home and one hopes that Mr. Srikantan 
starts the new roll of young professors 
of rural bias and village servioe. 


ISLAM THROUGH THE AGES 

P. N. Kalyanasundaram, b.a., b.l. 


Adam was wiser than even the angels; 
for ho could name the several creatures 
brought before him, which the angels 
could not. Endowed with this superior 
intelligence, man has been trying from 
the very creation to solve the mysteries 
of nature, and understand the eternal 
truth. In this onward march towards 
realisation, he has been helped by the 
appearance in every age of a great soul* 
60 


Sri Krishna says that through his 
Atma-mAya, he is born from age to age 
for the protection of the good, destrue- 
tion of evil-doers, and for the sake of 
firmly establishing righteousness. The 
Quran speaks of the apostles sent 
before Mohammed, and says " There is 
no people but a warner has gone among 
them." The seers and prophets of old 
were all sent to this world with tbhi 
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: mission.' The prophet of Islam had a 
glorious vision of one Qod, and his 
message was “ Say, Qod is one God, the 
i eternal God ; He begotteth not, neither 
is He begotten and there is not any one 
- like unto Him.*' This dootrine of unity 
of Godhead is the essence of Islam ; all 
other customs, beliefs, rituals and a 
. hundred other things which we have 
come to associate with Islam are either 
.the survival of pre-Islamio times or 
later day accretions. 

The temple of Kaba in Mecca “ the 
mother of cities *' had been the swcixm 
sanctorum to the Arabs from time im- 
memorial; Hijdiba and Siktliya, the 
trusteeship of the keys of the temple 
-and the wells of Zem-Zem, wore the 
most coveted social honours among the 
Koreish. Fully comprehending the 
■intensity of the Arab's religious feeling 
for his temple, and wishing to utilise it 
■for the consolidation of Islam, Moham- 
med perpetuated its sanctity by the 
institution of Haj as one of the reli- 
gious obligations of Muslims. Nay, he 
even increased its sanctity by enjoining 
on the Muslims to turn their faces to- 
wards the Kaba during prayers. 

The practice of circumcision among 
the Muslims is of Jewish origin. 
“Every male child among you shall be 
circumcised.. ..And it shall be a token 
of the covenant betwixt me and yo." 
(Genesis). The Purdah which is. ob- 
served so strictly by Indian Muslim 
women does not appear to be of Ara- 
.bian origin ; it apparently originated in 
.Persia. There is evidence of its having 
existed among the Athenian aristocracy. 
rThe custom of guarding the harem by 
eunuchs was originally a Byzantine 
practice. The Quranic verses regard- 
ing the seclusion of women are, “0 
Prophet I Speak to thy wives and to 
thy daughters, and to the wiyes of the 


faithful, that they let their wrappera 
low.’* “ And speak to the believing 

women that they display not their 

ornaments except those which are ex- 
ternal, and that they draw their veils 
over their bosoms.** 

The relations between the sexes in 
the animal kingdom are promiscuous ; 
similar was the case among men and 
women also. As society advanced, 
jealousy and man's possessive instinct 
caused polyandry to disappear. But 
polygamy has continued to flourish, as 
woman has not yet been able to assert 
herself. Moreover, women, as beasts 
of burden, drawers of water, and 
hewers of wood have been an asset to 
man in primitive society, and plurality 
of wives was therefore an advantage. In 
Arabia, the male population was being 
constantly depleted by internecine 
warfare and hard life in the deserts, 
and the female population was steadily 
increasing; the Arabs even resort- 
ed to the burying alive of their 
unwanted female babies. Mohammed 
saw quite clearly that it was neither 
desirable nor possible to abolish poly- 
gamy and ho therefore sanctioned its 
continuance. As for conditional marria- 
ges, they were tacitly allowed until 
the third year of the Hegira, but the 
Shiahs even now hold that temporary 
marriage is lawful. Begarding the 
practice of keeping slave-girls in addi- 
tion to legitimate wives, theologians 
are not agreed as to its' legality under 
the Shariat- 

. Moses and Jesus had preached the 
doctrine of the unity of Godhead ; even 
in pagan Arabia, there was an indige- 
nous movement called " Hanif " which 
had propounded a similar doctrine be- 
fore Mohammed. Intimately connected 
with this idea is the conception of the 
ego as a self-conscious entity capable 
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of existence after the dissolution of the 
physical body by the process of d^th. 
From the dawn of human civilisation, 
there has been a firm belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in future rewards 
and punishments for the acts committed 
in this lifet The Semitic races also 
believed in the doctrine of Besurrection 
and the Day of Judgment. The Egyp- 
tians believed that Osris judged the 
departed souls ; the evil were sent to 
perpetual torment, and the righteous to 
perfect bliss, where they wore fed with 
clioice food. The early Jews emphasi- 
sed on tangible earthly rewards and 
punishments ; then came the notion of 
Sheol, the counterpart of heathen 
Hades. Talmudic Judaism revels in 
the description of the beauties of 
heaven and horrors of hell. The Per- 
sians believed that the evil ones wore 
dragged down into the Gulf of 
Do/akh, and the good crossed the bridge 
of Chinovad to join Ormuzd and enjoy 
the Society of fairies (Hooran-i-Behist). 
Jesus also spoke of the Day of Judgment 
when he would appear in the clouds of 
heaven. The dead, small and groat, 
would stand up before God and be 
judged from the book of life. The 
chosen, a handful, would bo sent to an 
illuminated mansion to partake of 
bamiuets; the guilty would be cast out 
into utter darkness and everlasting 
fire. It may be noticed that in all these 
cases the emphasis is on the sensuous 
nature of the pleasures and pains 
awaiting the departed souls. This, no 
doubt, helped a primitive people to 
visualise the effects of their good and 
bad deeds, and literally put the fear of 
God in their hearts, The Quran deals 
with these subjects on similar lines. 

From the beginning of the world, 
man has sought to explain the un- 
expected, and perhaps undeserved 


events of his life, and the inequalities 
between man and man, by the doctrine 
of fate. The Quranic verse “God directs 
him whom He chooses, and leads astray 
him whom He chooses'* has been the 
basis for the upholders of the doctrine 
of predestination in Islam. 

Soon after Mohammed’s death, the 
question of succession to the Caliphate 
arose. The people of the house of 
Mohammed contended that the 
Caliphate descended by divine appoint- 
ment in the apostolic line; the others 
insisted on the right of electing any 
person to that post. As Syed Amir 
Ali says, “The pontiffs of Islam... seis^ 
with avidity upon the claim prepared 
by willing minions to supreme spiritual 
and temporal rule, and in their 
desire to maintain the undivided alle- 
giance of their subjects, caused equal 
bloodshed and strife in the bosom of 
Islam.*’Doctrinal differences weremanu- 
factui^ed, canons invented, traditions 
unearthed, and the words of the Pro- 
phet twisted*— all to suit the political 
exigencies of the time. To give an idea 
of the lengths to which these things were 
carried, it is enough to mention that the 
people of the house of Mohammed were 
harassed, Hasan and his family but- 
chered at Kerbela (the anniversary of 
which is so fervently celebrated by the 
Shiahs during Mohurrum), the Medi- 
nites who gave shelter to Mohammed in 
his early days driven into exile, the 
public mosque at Medina converted into 
a stable, the holy stone of Eaba removed 
and the shrines demolished for their 
ornaments. Abdul Malik-Ibn-Mei'wan 
forbade pilgrims to visit the Prophet's 
tomb. 

While the teachings of Mohammed 
were thus disregarded by the politically 
minded Arab, there had arisen another 
factor hampering the development of 
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Islamio thought and culture. In their 
great reverence for Mohammed » the 
disciples began to stereotype his ordi- 
nary mode of life and evolved elaborate 
sets of rules based on wbat he said, did 
OF even did not prevent. His most 
casual words and trivial acts, which 
were never intended for the guidance of 
the disciples, were conveiiied into immu- 
table laws. Nay, the Muslims began 
to believe that the right of private 
judgment on spiritual matters ceased 
with- the early jurists or the ''expoun- 
ders of the law”. This patristicism has 
resulted in the stagnation of Islamic 
thought. 

Every nation believes in a golden 
age in the pre-historic age, and its 
return at some future age, when (Jod 
Himself or His chosen messenger will 
descend on earth. The Hindus believe 
in Avatars; the Zoroastrians in Sosiosch; 
the Jews in Messiah; and the Christians 
in the ro-.appearanco of a Messiah. 
Islam has not been an exception. The 
Sunnis wait for the appearance of the 
“expectant” Imam, and the Shiahs for 
the re-appearance of the “absent” Imam 
on the Day of Judgment. 

As Islam spread among different 
nations, it was moulded according to 
the environment in which it found it- 


self. To quote Syed Amir Ali, The 
national characteristics of a people, the 
climatic conditions under which they 
exist, the national features of the 
country in which they dwell, the in- 
fluence of older cults, all give a colour 
and complexion to their faiths and 
doctrines.” In Persia, the home of 
Mago-Zoroastrian mysticism, the words 
of the Quran were given an esoteric 
significance. In Arabia itself, the 
Mutazalas attempted the interpretation 
of religion in the light of reason. The 
Sufis believe that the words of the 
Quran have a deeper and inner mean- 
ing than the one they have on the sur- 
face for the ordinary man. In India, 
the rosary (Budraksha) has become to 
the Muslims a symbol of piety ; the 
tombs of Pirs have become the resort of 
pilgrims. 

This is in brief the story of Islam 
through the ages. Let us remember 
the beautiful message of the Prophet : 
“ The East belongeth to (jod, and the 
West belongeth to God. And so where- 
soever ye turn, there is the face of God.” 
Ijet not the barriers of customs, beliefs 
and rituals prevent us from having a 
glimpse of the eternal Truth interpreted 
by Mohammed, the Prophet of Islam. 



SELECTIONS PROM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

AYODHYA KANDA : CHAPTPm VI 
Sagh Valmiki in I'UAISE OF 'RAitA— (.Concluded) 


II II 

q: who to Thee 
has surrendered his mind and 
intellect* (gq;. being) ?ri always 
ggg; happy is ?i; who in 
Thee (=^ and)?RJi^f;5irfif has surren- 
dered all works being fillri 

lives) ?pj? 5 r: his mind ^ Thy 
auspicious abide is). 

58. Whoever remains happy always* 
with liis mind and intellect surrender- 
ed to Thee, whoever has renounced all 
works for Thy sake — the mind of such a 
person is Thy auspicious abode. 

^ 5T ^ 5r II 

II II 

?r: who ^5 unpleasant thing 
UR getting ^ not is excited ?i: 
who pleasant thing qR getting 
sr not feels glad *r: who 
all *iPii illusion thus 

iirmly convinced ^ Thee 
worships ?f*h: his mind (H Thy) 
q'? abode is) . 

69. Whoever remains free from ex- 
citement under unpleasant ciroum- 
stances, and from gladness under plea- 
sant oireumstanoes, and whoever 
worships Thee being fully convinced 
that all phenomenal existence is illu- 
sory— his heai-t verily is Thy abode. 


5:^ iiioii 

^ *rR^ 11 11 

who qifWRij^f^ranrpi. the six- 
fold changes ^ in the body qR% 
sees 5 T not ^iic#! in the Atman 
('Wfir sees) (q: who) lei hunger 
thirst happiness fear 5:^1 
misery in the Prana and 

Buddhi PrOg?! secs (??: who) 
from worldly virtue free 

his gppir mind ^ your house 
is). 

60-Gl. Ho who knows that fclie six- 
fold changes’ relate to the body and 
not the Atman, who sees that hunger, 
thirst, happiness and misery are of the 
Prana and the Buddhi, who is free from 
all worldly virtues— the mind of such 
a one is verily Thy abode. 

[1. Siifold chaDgeB are 

ife:, g] 

1^1^ ^ u^y^muiw rit Urq- 
II 

uguu qippf 

dlgqi qu II II 

i| who cq| Thee as the 

dweller in the heart of all bodies* 
^igg Pure consciousness Truth 
qi^ the eternal qqt the one with- 
out a second the untainted 
all-pervadiug #tq the ado- 
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table see (tgjw 0 Lord of 
Baghus) ^ their in the 
lotus of the heart Thou) 
by Sita uf accompanied w dwel- 
lest. 

62. Whoever perceives Thee as the 
dweller in the heart of all being's, as 
pure consoiousness, truth, the eternal, 
the one without a second, the all-per- 
vading and the adorable — in the lotus 
of the heart of such persons, 0 Lord of 
Baghus, dost Thou dwell in the com- 
pany of Sita. 

[2. The bodies here refer to five Eoshas, 
Annamaya. Pranamaya, Manomaya. 
Vijaanambya and Anandamaya. The Lord 
dwells everywhere from the Annamaya to 
the Anandamaya Kosha.'J 

I 

II 

?cr5ffsu*nnn ^ 

II i\ II 
persons hav- 
ing their minds deeply concen- 
trated in Thee by constant prac- 
tice men highly 

devoted to Thy service 
by singing the glory of Thy 
name ^a^ ' ^ pir'r persons with sins 
destroyed in the lotus of tho 
heart #rRr$?i’Fi accompanied by 
Sita of Thee) abode is) 

63. Those persons who have their 
minds deeply concentrated in Thee by 
constant practice, who are highly de- 
voted to Thy service and whose sins 
have been destroyed by the singing of 
the glory of Thy name — the lotus of 
their heart is verily the abode for Thee 
in the company of Sita. 

«R^*TraRt^ m ii f,v ii 


rur Oh Bama through 

the influence of which ^ 1 
the status of a Brahmarshi ^- 
FRH. have attained the 

glory of Thy name ^ by whom 
^ how m or can be des- 
cribed. 

64. 0 Bama, how and by whom can 
bo described the glory of Thy name by 
the greatness of which I attained the 
position of a Brahmarshi. * 

[1. In the succeeding Slokas the sage 
Valmikl narrates his prevlou^ history up 
to his exaltation into the position of a 
Brahmarahi. We add below the following 
summary : A Brahmin by birth, but a Sudra 
by asBOoiation, Valmikl took to the profes- 
sion of a highway robber in his early life in 
order to support his Sudra wife and her 
numerous children. One day while waiting 
by the side of a forest track, uiih bow and 
arrows in readinesa to fall upon any traveller 
tbat might pass by, he saw at a distance seven 
sages of luminous countcnaocG approach- 
ing towards him. He went up to them and 
asked them to sutrendir all their belongings, 
adding also as an explanation of his conduct 
tbat he was committing robbery for support- 
log bis wife and ohildren. The sagos there, 
upon asked the robber to go to his wife and 
children to ascertain whether they would be 
willing to share the sins tbat ha committed 
for their sake, and promised also to stay in 
the forest until his return. To his great 
sorrow the robber learnt from the beloved 
members of his family that no one among 
them was willing to share his sins on tho 
plea tbat tho fruits of one's action^ belonged 
to oneself and not to others. Thanks to the 
benign In fiucnce of tbo holy sages on his 
mind, this cold reply opened the eyes of the 
robber to the hollowness of worldly affeo- 
tioDB. Full of repentenoe for his reokless 
life in the past he returned to the sages, and 
prostrating himself before them begged of 
them for some instruction to save himself 
from the miseiies of BamsarB. The meioiful 
sages thereupon instruoted him in the holy 
name of Rama, taking oaro however to com- 
munloate to him the Mantra only in its in- 
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▼ertea form, slnoe the reoipient in thld oaee 
wag an eztroihely debased person unfit to 
receive the saoied name in its oidinary form. 
Ho wag asked to repeat the name until 
the sages returned to the piaoe. The 
robber did so and when the sages came 
back after the lapse of may long years 
they found him sitting in the same 
plaoe absorbed in the contemplation of 
Rama's name. His mind was so withdrawn 
from all external distractions that he was 
even unaware of the fact that his body was 
now well nigh covered by a hillock thrown 
up by white ants. The sages roused him up 
from his contemplation, and the man for the 
first time got up from the midst of the ant- 
hili, now no longer a robber but a sage of 
luminous countenance freed from all his pre- 
vious sins by the power of Rama's holy 
name. In commemoration of his second 
birth from an ant-hill the ssgos called him 
Valmiki. 

After narrating this story the sage con- 
cludes his prayer with the following verses:] 

ll=:« II 


II II 

T along with Sita 5 t^- 
by Lakshmana ^ and ac- 
companied) the lotus- 

eyod n^Rama cfl Thee wi to-day 
in reality see (ri^) 
therefore) I) 5^: liberated 
have become) (vf about 
that) ?f 5 rq: doubt (jf not is). 
^PT 0 Rama come I 
^ Thy * 1 ^ auspicious ^ abode 
show. 

17-88. To-day I soo the lotus-oyed 
Hama in reality accompanied by Sita 
and Tjakshmana. Therefore T am libe- 
rated without any doubt. O Hama, 
come, I shall show Thee Thy auspicious 
dwelling place. 
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R. K. Mission Sevashram, 
Kankhal. Hardwar 

Since its establishment in 1901, the 
institution has been steadily growing 
in its usefulness to the poor people of 
the locality as well as to the large num- 
ber of Sadhus, students and house- 
holders who flock to Katikhal every 
year. During 1929. the year under re- 
port, 812 indoor patients were admitted 
while outdoor relief was given to 
39,369 patients, of whom 18,000 wore 
new cases. Altliough there is indoor 
accommodation for 66 beds, there is 
permanent endowment for only 12. The 
management, therefore, while thanking 
those who have already subscribed, ap- 
peals again to the generous public for 
endowments for maintaining the re- 
maining 64 beds, each of which would 


require a capital investment of Hs. 3,000. 
Funds are necessary also for carrying 
on the ^^ork of the outdoor department, 
especially the Ayurvedic secMon, and 
for the erection of quarters for workers, 
for guests, etc., and for conducting the 
free night school, which has been edu- 
cating the children of the depressed 
classes since 1913. Arrangements can 
be made for perpetuating the memory 
of dear friends or relatives by contri- 
buting for the permanent maintenance 
of a bod or for the building of one or 
more rooms. 

An urgent appeal has come from 
Ilrishikosh, the famous place of pilgrim- 
age and resort of Sadhus for the open- 
ing of a Sovashram there. Funds are 
necessary for purchasing land, erecting 
buildings and for commencing dispens-. 
ing work there, 
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Oontrlbntions, however small, to- 
wards any of the departments of the 
Sevashram, including its library, will 
be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by its Secretary, Swami Kalyana- 
nanda, or by the President, B. K. Mis- 
sion, Belur Math P. 0., Howrah. 

R. K. Math Charitable Dispensary, 
Mylapore, Madras 

The H.K. Math Charitable Dispen- 
sary, Mylapore, completed the fifth year 
of its existence in 1930. The popularity 
and usefulness of the institution have 
increased by leaps and bounds, as is 
evidenced by the phenomenal rise in 
the number of patients daily flocking to 
it for relief, many of them coming from 
places which are six or seven miles 
away from Mylapore and where hospi- 
tals are already in existence. The total 
number of patients treated during the 
year under report was 54,567, of which 
26,632 were new cases, while the res- 
pective figures for the previous year were 
30,932 and 14,630. The number of 
minor operations including hypodermic 
intravenous injections went up to 2,381. 
This enormous rise in the number of 
patients brought about a corresponding 
increase in the expenses ; and medicines, 
appliances, etc., had to be purchased for 
Bs. 965-12-0, although gifts in the shape 
of such articles were received from 
charitably disposed individuals and 
firms, Indian, European and American, 
to the approximate value of Bs. 1,082-4- 9. 
The present dispensary building con- 
sisting of two thatched sheds is 
quite insufficient for accommodating 
the growing number of patients and 
the dispensary staff. It^ is therefore 
proposed to erect a spacious building 
at an estimated cost of Bs. 10,000 
against which a sum of Bs. 4,530-0-9 
has already been subscribed. Those 
who wish to perpetuate the memory of 
their dear friends or relatives may 
arrange for doing so by contributing the 
amount required for building one or 
more rooms or the entire building. A 
tablet with an inscription of the name 
of the person shall be fixed in a suit- 
able part of the building. It is unfortu- 
nate that due to the want of modem 


appliances and other necessary outfits, 
many poor patients have to be denied 
relief and the talents and experience of 
the honorary doctors cannot be fully 
utilised. Funds .are required to supply 
these, as also for meeting the daily needs 
of the dispensary, including the mainte- 
nance of its workers. The management, 
while recording its thanks to all its 
benefactors, appeals again to the gene- 
rous public to continue their active 
sympathy and co-operation and to come 
forward with liberal contributions for 
removing the urgent needs of this insti- 
tution for the sick and poor. Contribu- 
tions in kind or otherwise, however 
small, will be thankfully received and. 
acknowledged by the President, B. K. 
Math and Mission, Mylapore, Madras. 

Sri Ramakrishna Anniversary at 
Colombo 

The 96th Birthday Anniversary of 
Sri Bamakrishna was celebrated with 
groat eclat at the Bamakrishna Mission 
Ashrama, Ilamor's Avenue, Wollawatto, 
Colombo, on Sunday the Ist March. In 
the morning there was Pooja followed 
by reading in English and Tamil from 
Swami Yivekananda's booklet “ My 
Master’’ and "Sayings of Sri Bama- 
krishna" respectively. Besides, tlie 
assembled devotees who numbered 
about 500 were entertained with religi- 
ous music by Subodha Vilas Sabha of 
Colombo and other Bhajana parties. 
The evening session began at 4 P.M. 
with a brilliant religious concert by 
Ananda Samajaya of Colombo. At 
5-30 P. M. there was a well-attended 
public meeting presided over by Dr. 
Wignarajah, M.B.C.8. (Eng.), L.B.C.P. 
(Lond.) Several prominent citizens of 
Colombo delivered speeches in Tamil 
and English on the life and teachings 
of Sri Bamakrishna. Leaflets contain- 
ing the photogravure of Sri Bamakrishna 
and of some his select sayings in Tamil 
were distributed and a message of good 
wishes and blessings from His Holiness 
Swami Sivananda, the Head of the 
Bamakrishna order was read.^ Feeding 
of Daridra-Narayanas numbering about 
1100 formed an important feature of the 
celebration* 
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